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PREFACE. 


The  following  work  is  intended  to  embody  an  exposition  of 
those  principles  of  economic  science  which  must  be  mastered 
by  every  one  who  would  form  an  intelligent  judgment  of  the 
causes  which  influence  the  public  well-being.  The  main  im- 
provement which  the  author  has  attempted  is  the  presentation 
of  the  si  bject  in  a  scientific  form  as  an  established  body  of 
principles.  It  has  seemed  to  him  that,  from  a  scientific  stand- 
point, the  most  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  current  teaching 
of  economics  is  the  presentation  of  too  many  opposing  views 
and  arguments.  He  has  endeavored  to  exclude  all  mere  views, 
and  substitute  independent  investigation  for  argument.  Where 
investigation  leads  to  a  positive  result,  that  result  is  stated  in 
the  form  of  a  point  gained  j  where  the  result  is  still  uncertain, 
the  deficiene}'  is  pointed  out,  with  hints  of  what  new  knowl- 
edge is  wanting  to  supply  it.  It  is  hoped  that  the  pviiiciples 
laid  down  in  the  first  four  books  will  be  accepted  by  all  who 
understand  the  subject  as  forming  a  well  -  ascertained,  even 
if  limited,  body  of  doctrine.  The  very  fact  that  the  proposi- 
tions are  well  established  leads  to  their  being  reached,  not  by 
dogmatic  statements,  but  by  courses  of  thought  which  leave 
the  reader  free  at  every  step  to  compare  the  ideas  presented 
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to  him  with  all  the  facts  he  may  liave  learned  from  observa- 
tion. 

The  author  takes  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  future  develop- 
ment of  economics  than  that  commonly  found  in  current  dis- 
cussion. He  holds  that  nothing  is  needed  to  give  the  subject 
a  recognized  place  among  the  sciences  except  to  treat  and 
develop  it  as  a  science.  Of  course  this  can  be  done  only  by 
men  trained  in  the  work  of  scientific  research  and  at  the  same 
time  conscious  of  the  psychological  basis  on  whicli  economic 
doctrine  must  rest.  To  such  investigators  a  most  interesting 
and  hopeful  field  of  research  is  opened  in  the  study  of  the  laws 
growing  out  of  the  societary  circulation.  If  the  same  amount 
and  kind  of  research  which  have  been  applied  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  laws  of  electricity  were  applied  to  this  subject, 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  either  settle 
many  questions  now  in  dispute,  or  would  at  least  show  how 
they  were  to  be  settled. 

In  order  not  to  obliterate  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  scientific  and  the  practical  sides  of  the 
subject,  all  questions  of  public  policy  have  been  condensed  into 
the  concluding  book.  Here  the  author  has  allowed  himself 
more  freedom  of  discussion  and  treatment  than  elsewhere,  but 
still  encourages  the  reader  to  reach  his  own  conclusions  by  his 
own  methods  of  thought.  This  book  would  have  been  entirely 
omitted,  as  detracting  from  the  purely  scientific  character  of 
the  work,  were  it  not  that  applications  of  a  science  are  essential 
to  a  good  mastery  of  its  first  principles.  The  author  trusts  that 
little  or  nothing  of  a  partisan  character  will  be  found  even  here, 
and  that  the  student  will  leave  the  subject  with  a  feeling  that 
he  must  rely  upon  his  own  investigations  for  his  practical  con- 
clusions. .  '-  '.7  :■; 
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Possibly  some  apology  may  be  needed  for  the  very  elemen- 
tary and  perhaps  fragmentary  outline  of  logical  method  in 
science  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  first  book.  This  outline 
was  suggested  by  the  belief  that  much  of  the  confusion  and 
difficulty  which  surround  the  subject  arise  from  want  of 
insight  into  the  true  significance  and  use  of  scientific  proposi- 
tions. The  author  hopes  that  it  will  aid  the  student  in  seeing 
the  relation  between  the  logical  and  the  practical  sides  of  the 
6ul)ject,  and  in  making  each  of  these  oides  help  the  other. 

The  general  scope  of  the  work  has  been  determined  by  the 
principle  of  condensing  into  it  that  which  is  most  valuable  to 
the  student  in  the  sense  of  combining  utility  with  difficulty  of 
acquirement.  He  holds  that  the  great  want  of  the  citizen  who 
is  to  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the  policy  of  the 
nation  is  understanding  rather  than  knowledge.  The  latter  he 
will  be  sure  to  acquire  by  his  experience  of  the  world,  whether 
he  is  or  is  not  educated  ;  but  it  will  be  barren  of  results  with- 
out guiding  principles  by  which  to  interpret  and  arrange  the 
facts  he  observes.  On  the  other  hand,  a  command  of  prin- 
ciples requires  a  course  of  training  and  study  which  can  seldom 
be  undertaken  with  success  after  one  has  entered  upon  the 
serious  business  of  life.  It  has  therefore  the  highest  elements 
of  value  to  the  student.  It  is  hoped  that  the  student  who  has 
mastered  the  first  four  books  of  the  following  work  will  feel 
able  to  proceed  intelligently,  either  in  the  study  of  more  ad- 
vanced branches,  or  in  the  explanation  of  those  economic 
phenomena  which  will  be  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  course  of 
his  active  life. 

The  questions  found  at  the  ends  of  some  chapters  are 
intended  as  exercises  in  applying  the  teachings  of  the  chap- 
ters preceding  them,  and  may  serve  to  test  the  student's  com- 
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mand  of  the  subject.  Some  of  them  may  afford  material  for 
extended  class  discnesion.  In  the  conduct  of  such  discussions 
a  danger  is  to  bo  guarded  against.  If  they  lead  the  student 
into  the  habit  of  arguing  rather  than  investigating,  they  may  do 
him  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  essential  that  he  should  see 
in  each  case  what  the  point  at  issue  really  is,  and  should  be 
taught  to  recognize  and  avoid  that  large  ami  alluring  class  of 
questions  in  which  there  is  no  point  at  issue. 

How  far  the  work  can  be  regarded  as  an  original  contribu- 
tion to  economic  science  is  to  be  determined  by  the  critical 
reader.  It  may  not,  however,  be  innppropriate  to  indicate  one 
or  two  points  in  which  it  has  seemed  to  the  author  that  the 
existing  form  of  the  subject  admitted  of  improvement.  He 
conceives  that  in  current  economic  literature  there  is  a  triple 
confusion  of  things,  with  I'ights  of  property  in  things,  and  with 
the  written  evidences  of  those  rights  of  property.  This  sub- 
ject he  has  discussed  in  connection  with  the  conceptions  of 
wealth,  capital,  and  money. 

•  He  has  also  felt  the  want  of  names  for  certain  general  con- 
cepts, among  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 

A  name  for  everything  which  men  receive  in  return  for  money 
paid,  whether  it  be  wealth  transferred  or  services  rendered. 

A  general  name  for  that  which  is  transferred  in  payment, 
whether  it  be  money  or  credit. 

A  general  term  to  express  those  operations  of  industry  and 
commerce  whereby  human  wants  are  satisfied,  comprising  pro- 
duction,  transportation,  and  transfers  of  ownership. 

He  has  deemed  it  proper  to  leave  to  higher  authorities  the 
task  of  supplying  this  nomenclature,  though,  as  the  reader  will 
notice,  he  has  felt  obliged  to  use  several  existing  terms  in  a 
much  wider  sense  than  that  comnaonly  assigned  them. 
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BOOK  L— LOGICAL  BASIS  ANI)  METHOD 
ECONOMIC  SCIENCE. 


OF 


CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTORY  VIEW  OF  THE   SUBJECT. 

1.  When  we  enter  upon  the  study  of  a  new  subject  it  is 
sometimes  best  to  begin  by  divesting  our  minds  of  all  precon- 
ceived notions  respecting  it,  and  to  make  our  first  examination 
of  it  from  the  most  wide-reaching  ))oint  of  view.  Let  us  then 
commence  our  study  of  Political  Economy  by  comparing  cer- 
tain processes  now  going  forward  on  the  surface  of  this  con- 
tinent with  the  corresponding  ones  of  four  centuries  ago. 

If  at  so  distant  an  epoch  we  had  been  able  to  survey  the 
whole  area  now  covered  by  the  United  States  we  should  have 
seen  no  for)n  of  human  activity  except  the  pursuits  of  savage 
life.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  would  have 
been  making  war  upon  each  other,  and  hunting  wild  animals 
for  food.  The  soil  and  the  forests  would  have  been  in  their 
natural  state,  and  neither  ocean  nor  river  would  have  borne 
any  vessel  larger  than  a  canoe. 

Let  us  next  suppose  such  a  survey  to  be  made  at  the  present 
time  by  a  being  gifted  with  intelligence  but  not  acquainted 
with  the  minds  of  men.  This  intelligent  being  would  now  see 
a  network  of  railways  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 
Steamers  would  be  ploughing  the  rivers,  cities  would  be  build- 
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ing,  immenso  quantities  of  material  of  all  kinds  would  be  seen 
carried  from  place  to  place  by  locomotives,  trains  would  be 
running  in  every  direction,  stores  of  goods  would  be  piled  in 
warcliouses,  and  the  prairies  Avould  bo  covered  with  fields  of 
wheat  which  at  certain  seasons  would  be  found  undergoing  the 
process  of  reaping,  threshing,  and  transportation  to  the  sea- 
board. 

It  would  be  evident  that  this  new  activity  was  totally  diflcr- 
cnt  in  kind  from  anything  which  had  before  been  going  on. 
In  past  geological  ages  the  rocks  had  been  ploughed  by  glaciers, 
new  mountains  had  arisen,  rivers  had  changed  their  courses, 
new  lakes  had  formed  and  old  ones  had  sunk.  But  the  intelli- 
gent being  could  form  no  idea  why  this  new  kind  of  activity 
had  arisen  until  he  became  aware  that  it  was  all  the  work  of 
other  intelligent  beings  called  men.  Having  learned  this,  let 
us  suppose  him  to  descend  to  the  earth  and  seek  out  some  one 
of  the  men  engaged  in  the  activity  in  order  to  learn  its  cause. 
He  first  finds  the  engineer  of  a  locomotive  making  its  way 
across  the  country.  "  Why  do  you  run  this  locomotive  ?"  he 
inquires.  The  answer  would  be,  "I  run  it  in  order  to  earn 
money."  "  Bnt  what  do  you  want  of  money?"  '•  I  want  to 
buy  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  myself  and  my  family." 
Seeking  out  a  farmer  harvesting  wheat  on  the  prairie,  he  would 
get  nearly  the  same  answer.  Go  where  he  would,  every  one 
would  tell  him  that  he  was  working  for  himself,  and  that  the 
object  of  all  his  labor  was  to  secure  an  increase  or  a  better  sup- 
ply of  certain  articles  necessary  to  his  well-being,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  would  serve  for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  pleas- 
ure, and  education.  Every  one  he  met  would  ostensibly  have 
only  his  own  interest  in  view. 

But  further  examination  would  show  that,  notwithstanding 
this  apparent  universal  selfishness,  all  were  engaged  in  working 
for  the  good  of  others.  Suppose  our  intelligent  being  to 
alight  on  the  plains  of  Texas  and  there  find  a  body  of  men 
herding  cattle.  He  sees  that  they  kill  the  cattle  and  give 
their  hides  to  other  men  to  be  carried  to  the  sea-coast.     Here 
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otlicrs  put  them  on  board  a  ship  on  which  they  arc  convoyed 
to  England.  In  P^ngland  another  set  of  men  tan  the  hides, 
and  yet  others  make  them  into  boots  and  shoes.  Wishing  to 
sec  Avliat  becomes  of  the  boots  and  shoes,  lie  traces  them  to  the 
feet  of  a  miner  in  ConnvaH.  The  miner  daily  goes  deep 
nnder  ground  to  take  out  tin.  Tracing  tliis  tin  to  its  destina- 
tion, lie  finds  it  worked  by  countless  hands,  follows  it  across' 
the  Atlantic  to  New  Yorr,  into  a  freight-car,  into  a  tinsmith's 
shop,  finally  seeing  it  c»id  its  long  journey  in  the  form  of 
utensils  for  the  use  of  the  iierdsman  in  Texas. 

"How  did  you  know  that  that  Cornwall  miner  wanted  a  pair 
of  boots  ?"  he  says  to  the  herdsman.  '•  How  did  you  know  that 
herdsman  in  Tc.\as  wanted  a  tin  dipper?"  he  says  to  the  miner. 
To  his  astonishment  he  finds  each  in  entire  ignorance  of  what 
becomes  of  his  property  after  it  leaves  his  hand.  The  herds- 
man does  not  know  that  his  hides  were  even  taken  to  the  sea- 
shore ;  the  man  who  put  them  on  board  ship  did  not  even  know 
where  the  ship  was  going ;  and  not  a  man  on  the  ship  knew 
who  purchased  the  hides  in  England.  At  Cornwall  the  miner 
did  not  know  what  became  of  his  tin.  In  a  word,  nearly  every 
one  would  be  found  ignorant  of  the  Hnal  destination  of  the 
things  he  was  making. 


3.  By  continuing  his  investigations  our  intelligent  being 
will  be  led  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  The  operations  which  he  has  been  studying  are  those  of  a 
single  harmonious  svstem. 

2.  The  object  of  this  system  is  to  supply  each  individual  man 
with  certain  objects  brought  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  necessary  to  his  existence,  health,  and  pleasure. 

3.  The  harmonious  working  of  the  svstem  leads  to  its  beinjr 
thought  of  as  one  great  piece  of  mechanism. 

4.  But  this  mechanism  has  no  directing  head  to  move  it. 
Its  operations  are  kept  up  by  an  infinity  of  internal  forces, 
each  of  which  operates  only  within  a  veiy  limited  sphere. 

We  shall  call  this  mechanism  the  social  organism. 
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3.  Moving  Force  of  the  Social  Orf/aniam.  Wo  arc  now 
led  to  inquire  into  tl>e  general  nature  of  tlio  force  which 
moves  the  organism.  The  matter  may  bo  summed  up  in  the 
following  fundamental  proposition : 

The  one  force  which  keeps  every  part  of  tlie  social  organism 
in  actiinty  is  the  desire  of  each  individual  man  to  enjoy  cer- 
tain residts  of  the  labor  of  others,  which  he  can  command  only 
hy  himself  laboring  for  others. 

The  more  highly  developed  the  man  is,  the  greater  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  wants  which  he  requires  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  social  organism.  In  the  lower  scale  even  of  civil- 
ized  societ}',  it  suffices  if  he  can  gain  the  food  requisite  to 
maintain  his  strength,  and  such  clothing  and  shelter  as  will  pro- 
tect him  from  the  elements,  liut  as  ho  ascends  in  the  scale  he 
wants  more  palatable  food,  finer  clothes,  and  a  larger  house. 
After  enjoying  these,  his  house  must  be  embellished  with  every 
ornament  that  can  please  the  eye,  and  furnished  with  every 
appliance  that  can  give  bodily  ease.  If  ho  can  command  yet 
more  from  the  social  organism,  the  whole  world  must  be 
searched  to  find  food  and  drink  for  his  table,  and  the  clothinc: 
required  to  keep  his  body  at  the  most  agreeable  temperature. 
Finally,  after  commanding  -everything  which  even  the  most 
cultivated  man  can  desire,  he  will  accumulate  property  merely 
for  the  love  of  possessing  it,  for  the  power  which  it  gives  him, 
and  for  the  good  to  his  fellow-man  which  he  may  be  able  to  do 
by  its  means. 


4.  The  Law  of  Lahor.  Nature  docs  not  directly  furnish 
man  with  the  objects  of  desire  now  under  consideration.  She 
supplies  only  the  raw  material  by  which  these  objects  may  be 
obtained  through  the  instrumentality  of  human  exertion. 
Through  such  exertion,  bodily  and  mental,  the  wool  of  the 
sheep  becomes  clothing  for  man,  the  stone  in  the  quarry  be- 
comes the  foundation  for  his  house,  the  clay  in  the  fields 
becomes  the  material  for  its  walls,  the  wood  of  the  forest  is 
transformed  into  chairs  and  tables,  and  the  material  of  the  soil 
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l)ecome8  food.  His  desires  being  unlimited,  while  Ins  mcana, 
that  is,  liis  labor,  is  limited  to  a  few  hours  daily,  ho  seeks  to 
economize  the  latter  so  as  to  Becuro  the  greatest  number  of 
objects  of  desire.     Hence  a  second  fundamental  proposition  : 

2[ankind  contlnuall >/  endeavors  to  aatisfy  each  separate 
want  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  oflahor. 

On  this  simple  law  of  human  action  is  founded  the  science  of 
political  economy.  The  law  is  not  a  mere  hypothesis,  but  a 
truth  which  is  nearly  universal  so  far  as  civilized  men  are  con- 
cerned. Among  partially  civilized  communities,  whose  desires 
are  limited,  the  laws  of  political  economy  do  not  necessarily 
find  any  application. 

?.  Origin  of  the  Social  Featw'e  in  the  Want-svpphjing  Me- 
(.  Htsm.  If  each  man  had  to  depend  on  himself  for  all  his 
means  of  enjoyment,  he  would,  as  compared  with  his  actual 
condition,  be  as  good  as  helpless.  It  is  only  by  exchanging 
services  with  his  fellow-man  that  the  great  mass  of  objects  of 
desire  can  be  attained.  How  important  an  element  of  civiliza- 
tion this  is  any  one  will  see  by  looking  around  him  and  remark- 
ing how  few  even  of  the  necessaries  of  life  he  would  be  able 
to  command  if  they  were  not  supplied  him  by  his  fellow-man. 
IIow  many  of  us  could  make  our  own  bread  or  clothes,  or 
build  ourselves  the  rudest  kind  of  a  house  ? 

Indeed,  from  the  point  of  view  of  political  economy,  the 
great  difference  between  civilized  and  savage  communities  is 
that  in  the  latter  each  individual  for  the  most  part  works  for 
himself,  while  in  the  former  each  one  labors  for  all  the  others. 


6.  Let  us  see  how  far  we  may  carry  the  conception  of  so- 
ciety as  an  organism.  An  organism  is  something  which  is  not 
designed,  but  grows,  and  in  which  the  acting  forces  seem  to 
reside  in  all  the  molecules  which  make  up  the  organism.  For 
example,  in  the  human  body  every  corpuscle  of  tlie  blood  and 
every  nervous  fibre  is  endowed  with  certain  activities  which 
enable  it  to  perform  its  own  functions,  and  to  minister  to  the 
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good  of  the  whole  body.  So  in  society.  The  molecules  are 
individual  men.  The  forces  which  bring  about  the  great 
movemerts  of  commerce  have  their  origin  in  individual  de- 
sires— just  as  the  nutrition  of  the  body  has  its  origin  in  the 
minute  molecules  of  blood.  As  the  will  of  a  man  does  not 
determine  how  his  blood  shall  circulate,  nor  how  nutrition 
shall  go  on,  so  there  is  no  one  authority  in  the  world  who  wills 
in  what  way  men  shall  employ  their  labor  or  render  services 
to  each  other.  Leaving  out  individual  cases,  this  is  wholly  a 
matter  of  private  agreement  between  man  and  man,  or  between 
one  body  of  men  and  another.  Wo  may  compare  the  igno- 
rance of  the  workman  as  to  who  shall  enjoy  the  products  of  his 
labor  with  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  each  corpuscle 
of  the  blood  as  to  the  effect  of  its  nutritive  power. 

Although  we  may  consider  society  as  an  organism,  we 
must  not  carry  the  analogy  with  living  organisms  too  far. 
There  is  one  very  important  point  in  which  society  or  the 
social  organism  differs  from  a  plant  or  animal.  .  We  think  of 
every  plant  and  animal  as  having  an  individuality  of  its  own, 
distinct  from  the  conglomeration  of  organs  which  form  it. 
Moreover,  we  cannot  add  to  o:  subtract  from  the  parts  of  the 
plant  or  animal  without  detracting  from  its  character.  A  man 
cannot  have  three  legs,  and  if  he  has  only  one  he  is  imperfect. 
But  there  is  no  such  completeness  in  the  social  organism.  We 
can  add  new  men  to  any  extent,  or  we  may  divide  a  country 
into  two  without  changing  the  character  of  the  organism.  In 
other  words,  it  has  no  such  attribute  as  individuality.  By 
assigning  such  an  attribute  to  it,  and  giving  it  a  name,  we  may 
be  led  into  confusion  of  thought.  The  people  of  each  country 
and  of  each  city  mry  be  considered  to  form  a  separate  organism, 
but  at  the  same  time  steam  transportation  has  brought  most  of 
the  world  into  such  close  communication  that  we  mav  consider 
all  these  little  organisms  as  parts  of  a  great  one,  including  the 
whole  human  race. 

The  more  closely  and  intelligently  we  look  into  the  opera- 
tions of  human  society  the  more  we  shall  marvel  at  the  perfec- 
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tion  of  its  working.  No  man  could  ever  have  contrived  such 
a  system ;  and  had  it  been  contrived,  no  men  or  combination  c^ 
men  could  direct  its  work,  any  more  than  they  could  send  the 
blood  through  the  body  of  an  animal.  To  the  thinking  man 
it  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  study.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  wonders  of  the  heavens  or  the  mysteries  of 
chemical  combination  better  fitted  to  kindle  our  curiosity,  and 
to  gratify  our  desire  to  understand  what  is  going  on  around  ws, 
than  the  study  of  the  social  organism. 

We  shall  proceed  in  this  study  on  a  plan  not  unlike  that 
which  the  physician  follows  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  body.  But  as  a  preliminary  step  we  shall  have  to  enter 
upon  some  considerations  of  scientific  method  not  necessary 
to  the  work  of  the  physician.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  our 
object  of  study  is  farther  removed  from  the  immediate  sphere 
of  sense  than  is  that  of  the  medical  student.  The  latter  studies 
the  bodies  of  animals  by  actual  dissection  and  by  observation 
with  his  eye  and  with  the  microscope.  But  the  economist  can- 
not dissect  society  and  make  its  component  parts  visible  in  the 
same  way.  The  dissection  is  indeed  to  be  performed,  but  onlj' 
in  imagination,  by  describing  the  different  parts  of  which 
society  is  made  up,  and  bringing  in,  not  the  real  men  wlio  sur- 
round us,  but  abstract  and  generalized  forms  of  these  men, 
which  bear  the  same  relation  to  living  men  that  a  mental  im- 
age does  to  a  real  object.  To  compensate  for  this  substitu- 
tion of  mental  sight  for  eyesight,  we  need  scientific  method. 
The  order  of  our  studies  will  not  be  materially  different  from 
that  of  the  medical  student.  Our  first  consideration  is  the 
anatomy  of  the  organism,  the  forces  which  move  it,  and  th(! 
manner  in  which  the  various  parts  are  combined  into  a  single 
harmonious  whole.  Having  got  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  or- 
ganism is,  we  have  then  to  go  into  many  details  respecting  the 
laws  according  to  which  it  operates.  Finally,  we  shall  have  to 
apply  our  knowledge  of  these  laws  so  as  to  form  intelligent 
conclusions  respecting  the  effect  of  governmental  action  upon 
the  interests  of  society  at  large. 
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DErmmoN  of  the  field  of  political  economy. 


7.  Feom  wliat  was  said  in  the  last  chapter  it  will  be  seen 
that  Political  Economy  treats  of  human  desires,  and  the  laws 
and  conditions  of  their  gratification  under  the  circumstances 
in  M'hich  men  actually  find  themselves.  But  the  field  of 
human  desires  is  by  no  means  all  inchided  in  Political  Econo- 
my. Confusion  of  ideas  often  arises  from  not  considering  the 
limits  of  the  subject.  We  therefore  point  out  certain  branches 
of  thought  which,  though  sometimes  confounded  with  Political 
Economy,  do  not  belong  to  it. 

There  is  a  wide  field  of  investigation  included  under  the 
general  term  Sociology,  or  the  science  of  society.  The  consid- 
eration of  human  desires  in  some  of  their  aspects  belongs  to 
this  fiold.  Although  the  subjects  treated  of  under  the  general 
head  of  Sociology  all  run  into  each  other  by  insensible  grada- 
tions, yet  in  that  principal  branch  of  the  subject  growing  out 
of  human  desires  we  may  recognize  at  least  three  divisions. 

Firstly,  we  may  inquire  how  human  desires  originate,  and 
how  they  are  modified  by  the  circumstances  Avhich  surround 
the  individual.  Among  these  circumstances  are  his  ancestry, 
his  education,  the  community  which  surrounds  him,  and  the 
government  and  institutions  under  which  he  lives.  But  this 
inquiry  into  the  origin  and  growth  of  human  desires  is  quite 
distinct  from  Political  Economy.  The  latter  takes  the  man  up, 
ready-made  as  it  were,  and  has  notlnng  to  do  with  the  question 
how  he  got  to  be  what  he  is.  The  reason  for  this  distinction 
may  be  seen  at  once  by  reflecting  that  the  laws  which  control 
the  formation  of  character  are  distinct  from  those  which  de- 
termine the  acts  of  men  after  their  characters  are  formed,  and 
therefore  must  not  be  confounded  with  them. 
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Secondly,  wo  may  analyze  the  desires  and  appetites  of  men, 
investigate  their  various  good  and  evil  tendencies,  set  forth 
their  uses  and  abuses,  and  trace  their  ultimate  effects  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  and  of  society.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  object  of  Political  Economy,  but  of  Moral  Science. 

Thirdly,  taking  the  desires  and  appetites  just  as  they  are,  and 
regarding  them  merely  as  forces  which  impel  men  to  action,  we 
may  investigate  the  laws  of  human  activity  to  which  they  give 
rise.  In  other  words,  having  given  a  community  of  men 
moved  by  certain  desires,  we  trace  out  the  laws  which  govern 
their  efforts  in  seeking  to  gratify  those  desires.  This  and  this 
alone  is  the  object  of  Political  Economy  as  a  pure  science. 

8.  Illustrations.  As  an  illustration  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  fields  of  inquiry  just  described,  let  us  consider  the 
case  of  a  laborer  who  works  industriously  all  day  and  then 
spends  his  earnings  in  strong  drink. 

The  sociologist,  who  is  concerned  with  the  laws  of  develop- 
inent,  searches  out  the  history  of  the  man  and  his  parents,  and 
shows  how,  by  the  hereditary  transmission  of  appetite,  by 
early  indulgence  of  his  morbid  taste,  by  the  influence  of  evil 
companions,  and  by  a  lack  of  proper  mental  stimulus  combined 
with  exhausting  bodily  labor,  his  present  deplorable  character 
has  been  formed.  The  results  which  may  be  gained  by  this 
investigation  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  one  seeking 
the  amelioration  of  humanit}',  but  they  will  not  belong  to 
Political  Economy.  The  political  economist  looks  at  the  pile  of 
earth  thrown  up  by  the  man's  shovel,  shows  that  love  of  strong 
drink  was  one  of  the  moving  forces  that  inspired  him,  and 
reckons  how  much  less  work  would  have  been  done  if  he  had 
not  expected  the  tavern  to  be  open  that  night. 

The  moralist  shows  the  man  the  destructive  effect  of  his 
conduct  upon  his  highest  interests,  and  the  suffering  to  which 
he  exposes  his  family,  and  thus  hopes  to  dissuade  hira  from 
further  indulgence. 

Finding  his  preaching  vain,  the  moralist  goes  to  the  socio!- 
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osist  for  iustruction.  Here  he  learns  that  warnincrs  are  of  no 
avail  to  one  whose  appetites  are  his  master.  The  ever-pres- 
ent thirst  overcomes  all  dread  of  the  future.  The  man  must, 
either  by  medical  treatment  or  by  physical  restraint,  be  kept 
from  gratifying  the  morbid  appetite.  The  moralist  desiring  to 
employ  only  effective  means,  now  appeals  to  the  political  econo- 
mist to  know  what  effect  various  plans  for  foiling  the  aims  of 
the  drunkard  will  have.  Perhaps  he  thinks  that  if  he  can  in- 
duce the  man's  employer  not  to  pay  him  in  money  but  in 
bread-tickets,  he  will  be  no  longer  able  to  gratify  his  appe- 
tite. But  the  economist  will  point  out  that  this  plan  will 
be  ineffective,  because  the  man  can  exchange  his  tickets  for 
money,  and  thus  obtain  the  means  of  buying  liquor.  Again, 
the  moralist  will  inquire  whether  by  levying  a  heavy  tax  on 
spirituous  liquor  and  thus  advancing  its  price  the  man  will  not 
be  discouraged  from  indulging  it.  To  answer  this  question  the 
economist  collects  statistics  showing  to  what  extent  men  are 
prevented  from  indulging  their  appetites  by  increasing  the 
cost  of  the  indulgence.  As  the  result  of  an  immense  collection 
of  facts  he  will  show  the  moralist  that  nothing  can  be  expected 
from  this  remedy.  Perhaps  his  conclusion  would  be  that  the 
higher  the  price  of  liquor  the  more  the  man  would  spend  upon 
it,  and  therefore  the  less  money  he  would  have  for  his  family. 

The  economist  might  say  in  conclusion,  that  within  the 
range  of  his  science  no  remedy  could  be  found.  His  reason- 
ing might  be :  "  It  is  very  clear  from  the  man's  actions  that 
he  desires  strong  drink  more  than  he  desires  bread  or  clothinjj 
for  his  family.  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  a  man  can  be  made 
to  accept  that  which  he  desires  less  in  preference  to  that  which 
he  desires  more,  except  positive  restraint." 

In  all  this  the  political  economist  would  not  be  expressing 
any  opinion  upon  the  good  or  evil  of  the  drunkard's  desires. 
It  IS  his  sole  business  to  trace  cause  to  effect,  and  in  doing  so 
to  accept  things  as  they  exist.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  his  conclusions  are  therefore  of  no  value  to  the  moralist. 
On  the  contrary,  what  the  moralist  most  needs  is  to  know 
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the  ultimate  effect  of  the  different  remedial  measures  which 
may  be  proposed.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  benevo- 
lent man  or  a  charitable  association  desires  to  do  good  its  ex- 
ertions will  really  result  in  benefiting  the  community.  For 
instance,  it  is  now  very  generally  recognized  by  thinking  men 
that  indiscriminate  charity  is  a  source  of  evil,  in  that  it  en- 
courages mendicancy  and  general  helplessness.  Whether  all 
charity  as  actually  practised  docs  not  in  this  way  do  as  much 
harm  as  good  is  still  an  open  question,  and  one  which  can  bo 
decided  only  by  the  investigations  of  the  political  economist. 
Economical  science,  therefore,  considers  man  simply  as  an 
adapter  of  means  to  ends,  but  does  not  inquire  how  these  ends 
arise,  nor  whether  they  are  really  the  ends  towards  which  men 
should  strive.  If  this  limitation  seems  unsatisfying  to  the 
reader,  he  must  remember  that  the  mixing  up  of  different 
branches  of  inquiry  is  productive  of  confusion  of  thought, 
and  that  the  questions  whether  an  end  is  good  and  how  an 
end  can  best  be  attained  are  totally  different. 


9.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  important,  even  were  it  pos- 
sible, that  we  should  define  with  entire  precision  the  point  at 
which  political  economy  stops  in  carrying  out  the  line  of  in- 
vestia:ation  we  have  indicated.  A  sufficient  idea  of  its  field 
may  be  given  by  saying  that  it  includes  the  general  subject  of 
the  laws  of  human  welfare  so  long  as  we  consider  welfare  to 
be  only  the  gratification  of  desires. 

"Wealth  being  directly  or  indirectly  a  potent  instrument  for 
commanding  objects  of  desire,  political  economy  is  sometimes 
called  the  Science  of  Wealth. 

Again,  objects  of  wealth  being  nearly  all  obtained  by  pur- 
chase and  sale  in  public  markets,  the  science  has  also  been  called 
the  Science  of  Exchanges. 

^'  Economic^''  is  a  term  introduced  by  recent  English  writers 
which  has  the  double  advantage  of  brevitv  and  of  avoiding 
the  serious  objections  brought  against  the  current  terra  Politi- 
cal Economy. 
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OF   SCIENTIFIC   METHOD. 


10.  As  a  general  rule  the  opinions  of  men  on  those  sub- 
jects which  immediately  concern  their  interests  as  individuals, 
and  in  which  the  truth  of  tho  conclusions  can  be  speedily 
tested  by  experience,  are  sound  and  correct.  But  when  men 
step  outside  this  limited  field  by  entering  upon  the  investiga- 
tion of  wider-reaching  subjects  and  more  remote  interests, 
error  is  the  rule  rather  than  truth.  The  reason  of  this  prone- 
ness  to  error  is  that  in  all  such  cases  there  is  but  one  way  of 
being  right,  while  the  ways  of  being  wrong  are  innumerable. 
A  course  of  reasoning  may  change  from  right  to  wrong  at 
any  step,  and  thus  the  chances  of  being  right  at  the  end  are 
very  small  unless  thought  is  aided  by  correct  guiding  prin- 
ciples.    Such  principles  are  afforded  by  scientific  method. 

In  treating  this  subject  we  must  begin  by  correcting  a  seri- 
ous misapprehension.  This  misapprehension  consists  in  think- 
ing of  scientific  method  as  something  wholly  different  from  the 
method  of  drawing  conclusions  in  every-day  life.  Although 
the  following  may  not  be  considered  a  logically  exact  defi- 
nition of  the  subject,  it  is  a  description  which  the  student 
should  carefully  bear  in  mind. 

Scientific  method  consists  in  applying  to  those  subjects 
which  lie  loithout  the  range  of  our  immediate  experience  those 
same  common-sense  methods  of  reasoning  which  successful 
men  of  the  world  apply  in  Judging  of  matters  which  concern 
their  own  interests. 

It  is  not  therefore  some  difficult  and  intricate  theory  to  be 
learned,  but  rather  the  practice  of  a  restraining  discipline  to 
keep  the  mind  from  wandering  into  vague  speculation,  and 
confine  it  to  the  analysis  of  each  special  case  in  hand.     A 
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distingaislied  English  writer  condensed  the  above  description 
by  defining  science  as  simply  "organized  common-sense." 

11,  The  Problem  of  Scientific  Method.  Let  us  now 
look  at  the  problem  which  faces  ns  with  a  view  of  seeing 
how  we  are  to  apply  common-sense  methods  to  its  solution. 
The  situation  is  this :  every  man  who  reads  the  newspapers 
transacts  business,  and  studies  history  is  brought  from  day  to 
day  into  contact  with  a  great  mass  of  facts.  He  sees  going  on 
before  him  the  great  operations  of  manufacture  and  commerce 
which  we  have  summarily  described  in  the  opening  chapter. 
The  longer  he  lives  the  greater  the  number  of  events  he  will 
have  in  his  mind.  But  the  mere  knowledge  that  such  and 
such  things  have  happened,  that  certain  cities  have  been  built, 
new  states  populated,  new  markets  opened  up,  fluctuations  in 
prices  taken  place,  and  particular  changes  in  the  tariff  been 
made,  is  in  itself  of  no  use  to  him.  The  poorest  day-laborer 
may  know  almost  as  much  about  what  has  been  going  on  as 
he  does  himself.  What  the  man  wants  to  be  able  to  do  is  to 
see  into  the  future.  If  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  new  railway, 
he  wants  to  know  what  effect  this  railway  will  have  upon  the 
supply  of  goods  brought  to  market.  If  a  new  silver-mine  is 
discovered,  he  wants  to  know  the  effect  upon  the  supply  of 
silver  and  upon  the  coinage  of  money.  If  Congress  changes 
the  tariff,  he  wants  to  know  the  effect  of  this  change  upon  the 
wages  or  profits  he  can  earn,  and  upon  the  prices  of  the 
clothes  he  wears,  of  the  food  he  eats,  and  of  the  goods  he 
.buys  and  sells.  Thus  the  problem  before  him  is,  by  means 
of  such  knowledge  as  he  has  acquired  from  reading  and  ex- 
perience, to  foresee  in  what  way  his  interests  or  the  interests 
of  the  country  at  large  are  going  to  be  affected  by  changes 
and  improvements  in  manufactures,  commerce,  and  govern- 
mental policy. 

Here  it  is  that  scientific  method  must  come  into  play.  It 
shows  him  how  he  actually  does  go  to  work  to  form  conclu- 
sions about  the  familiar  facts  of  his  daily  life,  and  then  it 
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shows  liim  how  to  apply  the  same  method  to  the  larger  problem 
before  him. 

13.  Form,  of  General  Propositions.  In  the  application 
of  scientific  method  all  our  conclnsions  must  ultimately  rest 
upon  facts.  But,  as  just  shown,  we  cannot  draw  any  sound 
conclusion  from  facts  unless  the  circumstances  arc  properly 
atialyzed.  If  we  have  a  fact  or  a  series  of  facts  we  must  in- 
quire, How  did  they  arise?  According  to  what  general  rule 
did  these  things  happen  ?  These  questions  are  answered, 
sometimes  in  a  very  imperfect  way,  and  at  other  times  more 
satisfactorily,  by  establishing  certain  relations  between  events; 
which  relations  are  known  by  the  name  of  laws  of  nature^  or 
simply  Zrti«5. 

A  law  of  nature  can  only  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a 
conditional  proposition.     Its  general  form  is : 

If  a  certain  state  of  things  be  true. 
Then  a  certain  result  will  follow. 

Examples  of  such  propositions  arc  as  follows : 

If  you  touch  gunpowder  with  tire,  then  it  will  explode. 

If  you  leave  a  heavy  body  unsupported,  then  it  will  fall  to 
the  ground. 

If  you  bring  a  large  extra  supply  of  goods  to  market,  then 
the  prices  will  fall. 

If  you  lessen  a  man's  income,  then  he  will  economize  in  his 
expenditures. 

If  you  increase  the  import  duty  on  goods  from  abroad, 
then  their  prices  will  rise. 

If  you  give  a  man  perfect  freedom,  then  he  will  follow  the 
course  indicated  by  his  feelings  and  his  judgment. 

In  these  general  statements,  that  which  is  supposed  true  and 
taken  as  the  basis  of  the  argument  is  called  the  hypothesis ; 
that  which  then  follows  is  called  the  conclusion. 

Now  notice  certain  characteristics  'of  all  these  propositions. 
In  the  first  place,  the  conclusion  is  only  hypothetically  true. 
The  hypothesis,  commencing  with  an  "if,"  is  presupposed, 
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and  if  it  is  not  true  the  conclusion  may  fail.  For  example : 
if  there  is  no  heavy  body,  or,  the  body  existing,  if  we  keep 
it  supported,  there  is  no  falling.  Gunpowder  has  never  ex- 
ploded within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  north  pole.  And  in 
general  all  scientific  conclusions  are  to  be  regarded,  not  as 
particular  truths,  but  only  as  things  which  are  or  would  be  true 
under  certain  assumed  conditions.  The  question  whether 
these  conditions  do  or  do  not  exist  is  a  matter  of  fact  always 
open  to  challenge,  and  which  we  always  have  to  decide  in  the 
best  way  we  can.  All  that  we  can  ask  of  the  scientific  state- 
ment is  that  the  connection  between  the  hypothesis  and  the 
conclusion  shall  be  true. 

Again,  we  must  never  forget  that,  in  addition  to  the  hypothe- 
sis which  we  state,  we  always  have  to  presume  the  negative 
hypothesis  that  nothing  happens  to  change  the  conclusion.  For 
example,  when  we  say  if  gunpowder  is  touched  with  fire  it 
will  explode,  then,  in  addition  to  the  expressed  hypotheses  that 
the  gunpowder  exists  and  that  you  touch  it  with  fire,  we  have 
the  implied  hypothesis  that  it  is  dry  and  in  good  order  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  find  it.  When  we  say  that  an  unsupported 
heavy  body  falls  to  the  ground,  we  must  implicitly  assume  that 
it  is  heavier  than  its  own  bulk  of  air,  because  if  lighter  than 
air,  like  a  balloon,  it  will  rise  instead  of  falling.  We  also 
assume  that  it  is  not  held  up  by  electrical  or  any  other  attrac- 
tion. If  it  is  fired  up  from  a  cannon  it  will  not  fall  to  the 
ground  immediately,  though  it  must  ultimately.  Time  will 
be  required  for  the  effect  to  follow.  Thus,  every  general 
proposition  may  need  to  be  modified  in  an  infinity  of  ways 
when  we  consider  it  in  its  application  to  special  cases. 


13.  Induction  and  Deduction.  General  propositions  can 
only  be  learned  in  the  first  place  by  a  study  of  the  facts  of 
experience.  The  process  by  which  we  infer  a  general  law 
from  observed  facts  is  logical  induction.  Induction  is  therefore 
the  first  step  in  the  acquisition  of  exact  knowledge. 

Deduction.    The  process  of  reaching  a  conclusion  by  means 
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of  general  propositions  is  called  logical  deduction.  In  strict- 
ness the  process  of  deduction  consists  in  chaining  together  a 
series  of  hypothetical  propositions,  the  conclusion  of  each  step 
being  in  whole  or  part  the  hypothesis  of  the  step  next  follow- 
ing. As  a  simple  example  of  how  a  deductive  process  may  be 
applied  without  thinking  of  logic,  let  us  take  our  conclusion 
as  to  wliat  will  become  of  a  piece  of  m  it  which  a  child  drops 
over  the  surface  of  a  pond  stocked  with  fish.  To  reach  the 
conclusion  we  have  unconsciously  in  mind  the  separate  propo- 
sitions, "  An  unsupported  body  held  over  water  will  drop  to 
the  surface  of  the  water ;"  "  A  body  heavier  than  water  will 
sink ;"  "  If  edible  matter  comes  M'ithin  reach  of  a  fish  he  will 
cat  it."  By  joining  these  several  propositions  we  have  the 
single  proposition,  "  Heavy  edible  matter  left  unsupported  over 
a  pond  stocked  with  fish  will  be  eaten  by  the  fish."  But  we 
must  never  forget  to  preserve  a  distinction  between  this  gen- 
eral and  hypothetical  proposition  and  the  concrete  particular 
propositions,  "This  pond  is  stocked  with  fish;"  "Mary  let  a 
piece  of  meat  drop  into  the  pond."  We  can  reach  a  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  actual  matter  of  fact  only  by  assuring  oui-selves 
of  two  things :  first,  that  the  existing  state  of  things  corre- 
sponds to  the  hypotliesis ;  and  secondly,  that  there  is  a  true 
general  connection  between  the  hypothesis  and  conclusion. 
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14.  Succession  of  Cause  and  Effect.  In  the  process  of 
deduction  we  suppose  that  there  is  a  state  of  things  corre- 
sponding to  one  or  more  of  our  hypotheses.  From  this  suppo- 
sition we  conclude,  by  the  aid  of  the  law,  that  another  state  of 
things,  or  conclusion,  will  follow.     In  this  process, 

The  first  state  of  things  is  called  the  cause  / 

The  second  state  of  things  is  called  the  effect. 

And,  as  already  indicated,  that  general  statement  which  ex- 
presses the  relation  between  the  cause  and  the  effect  is  called 
the  law. 

The  distinction  of  cause  and  effect  is  only  relative,  not  ab- 
solute ;  an  event  is  an  effect  in  its  relation  to  the  preceding 
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ovcntR  out  of  whicli  it  arose ;  but  it  is  also  a  cause  of  the  events 
which  follow  it  in  pursuanco  of  a  law.  As  a  general  rule, 
everything  that  happens  is  both  a  cause  and  an  eficct. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
is  not  one  of  mere  succession,  but  of  succession  in  pursuanco 
of  a  general  law.  When  a  countrx'man  at  an  inn  pulled  a  bell, 
and  immediately  heard  the  gong  sound  for  dinner,  he  inferred 
a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  his  effort  and  the  sound 
which  followed.  He  was  clearly  correct  in  his  facts.  "What 
was  his  error  ?  It  consisted  in  inferring  a  general  law  of  con- 
nection between  the  pull  and  the  sound,  when  in  reality  there 
was  no  such  law. 


15.  Abstraction.  All  science  presupposes  that  the  events 
with  which  it  is  concerned  are  parts  of  a  regular  series  of 
causes  and  effects,  following  each  other  in  pursuance  of  general 
laws.  Most  events  which  actually  occur  in  the  world  are  the 
product  of  a  very  complex  combination  of  causes,  in  which 
the  silent  hypothesis,  "other  conditions  being  equal,"  does 
not  hold  true,  and  in  which  the  operation  of  every  cause  is 
altered  by  the  concurrent  action  of  a  multitude  of  other 
causes.  These  causes  are  continually  changing,  so  that  it  is 
generally  impossible  to  infer  a  law  from  mere  observation.  To 
reach  a  rational  result,  we  have  to  begin  by  considering  the  ac- 
tion of  each  cause  separately.  "We  are  then  said  to  maTce  ab- 
straction of  all  the  causes  which  we  do  not  consider. 

The  first  steps  in  the  construction  of  a  deductive  science 
consist  in  the  abstraction  of  all  but  the  most  fundamental 
and  widely  diffused  causes,  and  in  investigating  the  succession 
of  cause  and  effect  as  it  would  be  if  the  action  of  these  causes 
were  not  modified  in  any  Avay.  As  an  example  of  this  let  us 
take  the  science  of  mechanics. 

The  motion  of  every  body  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  the 
result  of  a  great  number  of  forces.  "We  get  at  the  effect  of 
these  forces  by  such  a  succession  of  steps  as  the  following : 

First  Hypothesis.    We  suppose  a  body  acted  on  by  no  force. 
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Tlio  conclusion  is,  tho  body  will  movo  forward  in  a  straiglit 
line  forever. 

Second  Hypothesis.  Wo  suppose  the  body  to  fall  under  the 
influence  of  gravity,  which  wo  suppose  constant. 

Conclusion.  Tiic  body  will  fall  a  certain  distance  tho  first 
second,  three  times  as  far  the  next  second,  five  times  us  far  the 
third,  and  so  on. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  neither  of  these  hy])othcscs  is 
ever  fulfilled  in  nature.  We  never  saw  a  body  either  acted 
on  by  no  force,  or  moving  under  the  influence  of  no  force  but 
gravity.  Gravity  itself  is  not  the  same  at  different  heights. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  all  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
physics.  Wo  talk  and  think  of  bodies  having  no  size ;  of 
"  material  points ;"  of  machines  without  friction,  and  so  forth. 
We  do  all  this  to  lay  a  foundation  for  further  studies  in  which 
the  causes  first  abstracted  may  be  considered. 

So  in  Political  Econom}'.  We  begin  with  a  hypothetical 
man,  animated  by  the  one  motive  of  gaining  all  the  satisfaction 
lie  can  by  his  labor,  alive  to  his  own  interests,  ready  to  turn 
his  hand  to  a  variety  of  things,  and  of  snch  sound  judgment 
that  he  makes  no  mistakes  in  his  calculations.  In  other  words, 
we  at  first  make  abstraction  of  all  the  little  imperfections  and 
variations  from  this  ideal.  We  then  make  further  hypothesti 
respecting  the  occupations  he  can  engage  in,  and  the  appli- 
ances he  can  command,  taking  care  to  come  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  general  average  condition  of  mankind.  Then  we  con- 
sider one  by  one  the  several  variations  from  our  first  hypothe- 
ses, until  we  have  gone  f.s  far  as  we  deem  necessary. 

Such  hypotheses  and  tie  laws  with  which  we  connect  them 
tell  us  nothing  about  qtmntities,  and  therefore  do  not  snfiice 
to  reach  practical  conoiusions.  To  answer  the  question,  How 
much  ?  we  have  to  study  statistics  of  all  kinds,  and  thus  learn, 
witli  as  much  exactness  as  we  may,  the  numerical  quantities  of 
all  kinds,  whether  the  numbers  of  various  kinds  of  men,  or  the 
quantities  of  various  productions,  which  enter  into  the  prob- 
lems of  our  science. 
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16.  Pure  and  Applied  Science.  Tlio  preceding  method 
leads  to  a  distinction  between  pure  and  applied  science. 

A  pure  science  is  one  in  which  wo  consider  only  those 
causes  whoso  action  wo  can  traoo  with  clearness  and  certainty, 
and  make  absti  :iction  of  all  others. 

An  applied  science  is  ono  in  which  we  consider,  in  the  best 
way  we  can,  all  the  causes  which  como  into  play  in  some  special 
class  of  cases,  and  thus  reach  conclusions  which  wo  belicvo  to 
need  no  further  »nodilication. 

Thus,  there  is  a  pure  science  of  therino-dynamics,  formed 
on  ideal  kinds  of  matter,  having  properties  never  found  in  real 
matter.  And  there  is  an  applied  science  of  steam-engineering 
in  Avhich  the  special  properties  of  the  iron  in  the  engine,  tho 
coal  it  consumes,  and  the  steam  it  generates  are  considered. 

So  with  Political  Economy.  JPu7'e  economics  is  an  ideal  or 
hypothetical  science  in  which  wo  consider  only  tho  general 
characters  of  great  classes  of  men,  and  those  widely  diffused 
causes  whose  action  we  can  trace  in  tho  social  condition  of  com- 
munities and  in  the  great  movements  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce.    We  thus  form  a  single  consistent  system. 

In  applied  political  economy  wo  superpose  upon  the  system 
of  pure  economics  tho  causes  which  operate  in  some  special 
case,  and  find  how  the  conclusions  of  pure  economics  are  thus 
modified.  We  may  consider,  for  example,  some  peculiar  state 
of  things  in  a  German  town,  or  the  economic  effect  of  estab- 
lishing homes  for  newsboys  in  New  York,  or  the  effect  of  a 
strike  in  the  building  trade  upon  tho  interests  of  those  engaged 
in  it. 

The  distinction  between  a  pure  and  an  applied  science  can- 
not be  made  a  sharp  one.  As  our  knowledge  expands,  pure 
science  is  made  to  include  a  wider  and  wider  field,  and  we  can 
never  say  exactly  where  the  line  should  be  drawn. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES   OF   ECONOMIC  METHOD. 

l*?.  Altuougii  the  processes  just  described  are  common  to 
all  science,  yet  in  the  case  of  political  economy  they  have  to 
be  applied  in  a  way  entirely  different  from  that  of  pliysical 
science.  The  reason  of  this  difference  is  that  one  great  object 
of  political  economy  is  to  foresee  how  men  will  act.  Now, 
human  acts  are  not  governed  by  necessary  and  invariable  laws 
of  the  class  recognized  in  physics,  but  by  will  and  clioice. 
There  is  no  law  of  nature  which  compels  goods  to  be  sent  to 
the  best  market,  or  which  requires  men  to  dig  mines  and  build 
steamships.  Should  we  attempt  to  reduce  the  phenomena  of 
manufactures,  commerce,  mining,  etc.,  to  tlie  same  kind  of  laws 
which  prevail  in  inanimate  nature,  we  should  never  get  at  any 
certain  result,  but  might  be  wrong  as  often  as  right.  Hence 
an  investigator  ifjnorini;  Imman  will  and  motives  and  studvinc: 
the  work  of  mankind  as  if  it  were  a  product  of  natural  forces 
would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

But  we  have  a  resource  which  compensates  this  disadvantage 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds.  "We 
each  know  individually  that  in  deciding  how  we  shall  employ 
our  time  we  are  governed  b}'  a  consideration  of  the  relative 
benefits  and  evils  of  the  various  courses  of  action  between  which 
we  have  to  choose.  As  a  rule  we  choose  that  course  which 
will  yield  us  most  good  or  pleasure.  Looking  at  our  fellow- 
men,  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  the  belief  that  their  acts  ])roceed 
from  like  motives.  We  instinctively  trace  their  actions  to 
liopes,  fears,  and  desires  similar  to  those  which  animate  our- 
selves. We  feel  that,  like  ourselves,  they  seek  to  reap  the 
maximum  of  enjoyment  from  the  mininmm  of  disagreeable 
labor. 
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This  conclusion  is  verified  by  universal  experience.  We 
never  see  men  voluntarily  wasting  their  labor  unless  the  labor 
itself  is  a  source  of  enjoyment.  In  no  case  do  they  spend  more 
money  or  time  on  an  object  than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

The  significance  of  our  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  this  : 
it  gives  us  an  understanding  of  the  forces  at  work  in  the  social 
organism  which  we  caunot  command  in  the  case  of  those  living 
organisms  with  whioii  we  are  familiar.  "We  have  already  seen 
that  the  forces  wh  th  animate  the  former  are  the  desires  and 
activities  of  individual  men  who  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
whole  organism  that  the  molecules  which  make  up  an  animal 
body  bear  to  the  body  itself.  But  in  the  case  of  an  animal  we 
know  nothing  about  the  vital  forces  which  animate  the  mole- 
cules, and  can  only  study  the  orgai;ism  from  outside,  as  it  were, 
while  in  economics  we  do  know  all  about  the  motives  which 
animate  men  in  general,  and  can  see  how  these  motives  lead 
to  all  the  forms  of  human  activity.  The  economist  therefore 
has  a  great  advantage  over  the  physiologist  in  being  able  to 
understand  the  working  of  the  minute  machinery  of  which  the 
physiologist  remains  entirely  ignorant. 


18,  The  fundamental  and  most  general  hypotheses  of  po- 
litical economy  may  now  be  formulated  as  follows : 

1.  That  man  is  a  being  moved  to  action  by  an  unlimited 
series  of  desires. 

2.  That  these  desires  can  be  partially  satisfied  by  the  exer- 
tion of  those  faculties,  bodily  and  mental,  with  which  the  Crea- 
tor has  endowed  him. 

3.  That  he  is  a  reasonable  being  capable  of  adapting  means 
to  ends. 

4.  That  in  consequence  of  being  a  reasonable  being  he  will 
exert  his  faculties  in  such  a  wav  as  to  secure  the  maximum 
gratification  of  desires  with  the  minimum  of  inconvenience 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  actually  placed. 

Our  science  therefore  recognizes  all  the  complicated  ma- 
chinery by  which  human  wants  are  gratified  as  the  result  of 
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the  single  prime  moving  force  defined  in  §  2,  namely,  /mman 
desires.  These  desires  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  cause  of 
economic  effects.  And  this  cause,  considered  in  its  relation 
to  the  effects  produced,  is  not  of  the  kind  commonly  investi- 
gated in  physical  science,  but  belongs  to  the  class  oi final  causes. 
The  laws  which  prescribe  how  railroads  shall  be  built,  or  when 
ships  shall  sail,  or  where  manufactories  shall  arise,  can  only  be 
laws  of  human  action ;  and  such  actions  are  determined  by  a 
final  cause,  the  will  of  man.  They  are  subjects  of  scientific 
investigation  only  because,  as  assumed  in  the  third  and  fourth 
of  the  preceding  hypotheses,  we  can  foresee  how  men  will  act 
under  given  circumstances,  by  knowing  what,  from  their  point 
of  view,  will  be  the  course  of  action  best  adapted  to  lead  to 
their  ends. 

It  is  sometimes  considered  that  political  economy  makes  ab- 
straction of  every  human  passion  or  motive  except  the  desire 
of  wealth  and  aversion  to  labor,  and  that  it  represents  man  as  a 
perfectly  selfish  being.  But  this  is  true  only  under  a  great 
modification  of  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  understand  the 
terms  used.  Man  is  considered  as  a  selfish  being  to  this  extent, 
and  to  this  only,  that  he  has  his  own  desires  which  he  is  exert- 
ing himself  to  gratify.  The  desires  themselves  may  be  of  the 
most  benevolent  kind.  The  labor  of  the  Sunday  scholar  who 
is  trying  to  earn  a  few  pennies  to  put  into  the  missionary -box 
may  be  included  in  the  domain  of  political  economy  as  well  ao 
any  other  labor.  A  man  may  spend  his  entire  income  in  send- 
ing missionaries  to  the  heathen  or  in  charitable  objects  with- 
out violating  the  laws  of  political  economy ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  he  will  not  spend  his  money  in  this  way  unless  he  desires 
to  have  the  heathen  converted  or  the  wants  of  his  fellow-men 
relieved.  These  benevolent  desires  are  part  of  the  man's  na- 
ture as  much  as  the  desire  for  a  good  dinner  is.  They  lead 
him  into  making  the  best  bargains  he  can  for  himself  in  buy- 
ing and  selling,  just  as  other  desires  do,  because  the  better 
bargain  he  makes  the  more  money  he  will  have  for  the  heathen 
and  the  poor. 
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19.  TJie  Deductive  Method.  In  so  far  as  we  can  construct 
a  purely  deductive  science  of  economics,  based  on  the  above 
hypotheses,  our  methods  may  be  stated  in  the  form  of  answers 
to  two  problems,  as  follows : 

Pkoblem  I.  To  foresee  how  men  will  proceed  to  attain  any 
given  end  by  their  industry. 

Method  of  Solution.  Discover,  from  the  condition  in  which 
they  are  placed  and  with  the  knowledge  which  they  possess, 
what  seems  to  them  the  easiest  way  of  attaining  that  end :  that 
way  they  will  adopt. 

Problem  II.  To  find  how  men  will  spend  their  labor. 

Method  of  Solution.  Discover,  from  the  condition  in  which 
they  are  placed  and  from  the  character  of  their  desires,  in 
what  way  they  can  derive  the  maximum  of  enjoyment  from 
their  labor,  in  what  way  they  will  spend  it. 

Were  our  knowledge  of  the  whole  world,  including  every 
man  in  it,  complete  in  every  particular,  and  were  we  able  to 
apply  all  this  knowledge  at  every  moment,  we  might  imagine 
ourselves  to  predict  all  economic  phenomena  hy  this  method 
much  as  the  astronomer  predicts  the  motions  of  the  planets. 
Our  knowledge  being  obviously  so  imperfect  that  we  cannot 
predict  in  this  way,  the  preceding  sohitions  express,  not  our 
method  of  discovering  facts,  but  our  method  of  arranging  them 
after  they  are  discovered.  That  is  to  say,  having  learned  from 
the  statistics  of  manufactures  and  commerce  what  employments 
men  engage  in,  we  conclude  that  these  arc  the  employments 
from  which  they  derive  the  maximum  of  enjoyment.  "We  thus 
can  put  together  our  deductive  chain  by  a  reverse  or  inductive 
process.  But,  so  far  as  the  form  of  our  conclusions  is  con- 
cerned, the  final  result  is  the  same  whether  we  reason  in  one 
direction  or  the  other. 


30.  Requisites  for  the  Deductive  Method.  In  order  to 
apply  the  above  method  the  economist  must  be  supplied  with 
three  classes  of  data. 

First,  the  conditions  which  surround  mankind. 
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Secondly,  the  nature  and  objects  of  human  desires. 

Thirdly,  the  extent  and  kind  of  knowledge  which  men 
possess  on  the  subject  of  how  they  may  secure  the  satisfaction 
of  their  desires. 

These  several  data  can  be  found  only  by  observation,  and 
their  discovery  is  therefore  a  process  of  induction  into  which 
abstract  reasoning  should  not  enter.  Let  us  see  in  a  general 
way  what  these  data  are. 

I.  The  general  condition  of  man  is  one  in  which  nature 
offers  him  an  infinite  variety  of  services,  provided  he  will  adopt 
the  proper  means  to  command  those  services.  She  offers  him 
land  by  cultivating  which  he  can  supply  himself  with  food  ; 
she  offers  him  coal  on  condition  that  he  will  dig  it,  and  ores  by 
smelting  which  he  can  supply  himself  with  metals.  She  rewards 
him  for  every  improvement  which  he  will  make  in  liis  tools. 
If  he  builds  and  properly  equips  a  mill,  she  will  turn  it  by  the 
power  of  the  wind  ;  if  a  steam-engine,  she  provides  him  with 
the  expansive  force  of  steam.  But  she  offers  very  differ- 
ent gifts  to  different  countries.  One  she  supplies  with  a  fer- 
tile soil :  here  man  expends  his  energies  in  raising  wheat  and 
corn.  Another  she  supplies  with  coal  and  iron :  here  man 
becomes  a  miner.  Another  she  supplies  with  timber  and 
water-power :  here  man  becomes  a  manufacturer. 

Men  will  find  out  for  themselves  these  natural  advantages 
very  much  sooner  than  a  political  economist  can  discover 
them  for  him ;  no  inductive  logic  is  therefore  necessary  for 
their  discovery. 

II.  The  Character  and  Ohjects  of  Human  Desire.  The  de- 
sire of  men  for  special  objects  is  in  general  to  be  learned  from 
observation  of  their  acts  on  a  large  scale,  so  that  no  general 
conclusion  can  be  stated.  But  in  the  case  of  civilized  men 
there  is  one  general  characteristic  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  difference  between  his  state  and  that  of  the  savage.  It  is 
that  he  seeks  to  provide  against  his  future  wants,  as  well  as 
to  gratify  his  present  ones.  Hence  his  future  happiness  is  an 
object  of  present  desire.     We  shall  see  hereafter  that  without 
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this  reacard  for  the  future  no  accumulation  of  wealth  would  be 
possible. 

Yet  another  feature  of  the  desires  of  civilized  man  is  that 
they  are  practically  unlimited.  If  every  man  were  satisfied 
as  soon  as  he  had  accumulated  the  things  necessary  to  supply 
his  current  wants,  the  whole  fabric  of  economics  would  be 
chansred.  Our  science  takes  account  of  the  fact  that  ereat 
numbers  of  men  accumulate  all  the  riches  they  can,  regardless 
of  their  already  having  enough  for  their  own  uses. 

III.  Influence  of  Knowledge.  Man  seeks  his  ends,  not 
necessarily  in  that  way  which  is  absolutely  the  easiest,  but  in 
the  easiest  way  he  knows.  As  his  knowledge  increases  ho 
discovers  ways  of  increasing  his  power  which  he  did  not 
before  know;  and  so  important  is  this  knowledge  that  it  has 
been  more  instrumental  in  enabling  him  to  improve  his  con- 
dition than  his  labor  has.  Thus,  our  knowledge  of  the  expan- 
sive power  of  steam  has  caused  the  labor  spent  in  making 
engines  to  be  almost  infinitely  more  efiicient  than  would  have 
been  the  same  amount  of  labor  without  that  knowledge. 
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31.  Limitations  on  our  Knowledge  of  the  Fundamental' 
Data.  Supposing  ourselves  to  be  equipped  with  a  complete 
knowledge  of  all  the  preceding  data,  we  might  be  able  by 
deductive  reasoning  to  predict  and  explain  all  human  acts 
devoted  to  the  production  and  enjoyment  of  wealth.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  our  knowledge  is  so  limited  that  we  cannot 
make  absolute  predictions  as  we  can  in  a  physical  science. 
The  reason  is  that  many  of  the  data  belong  to  the  future  and 
therefore  cannot  be  foreseen.  Moreover,  we  know  very  little 
about  individual  men,  and  so  we  have  to  reason  about  them  in 
large  masses.  Thus  two  limitations  are  placed  upon  our 
powers  of  foresight,  which  at  fii-st  glance  might  appear  fatal 
to  our  success  as  investigators,  namely  : 

I.  We  know  very  little  about  each  separate  man  ;  we  cannot 
tell  what  notion  may  enter  his  head,  or  how  absurdly  he  may 
behave. 
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II.  We  do  not  know  wliat  causes  may,  to-morrow  or  next 
year,  come  into  play  to  upset  or  alter  our  conclusions. 

But  an  examination  will  show  that  after  all  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  value  whicli  we  can  learn,  and  that  these  limitations 
are  not  so  destructive  to  satisfactory  conclusions  as  they  at  first 
sight  appear.  Let  us  begin  with  a  consideration  of  general 
or  average  results,  to  which  we  are  confined  by  the  first  limi- 
tation. 


213.  The  Law  of  Averages.  "What  we  are  concerned  with 
in  political  economy  is,  not  the  interests  of  single  individuals, 
but  those  of  society  at  large ;  that  is,  the  average  interests  of 
great  ir.a=ses  of  individuals.  It  is  true,  and  we  must  never 
lose  3i^I.;,  of  this  truth,  that  the  community  is  made  up  of 
individuals,  and  that  nothing  can  be  beneficial  to  a  community 
nnjeijs  ''■  be  '^'i-'ticial  to  some  or  all  of  its  members.  But 
since  we  caniioc  consider  all  the  members  individually,  we 
must  take  general  averages. 

Now  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  many  events  which  considered 
individually  are  matters  of  pure  chance  occur  witli  extreme 
regularity  in  the  long-run.  A  familiar  example  is  the  propor- 
tion of  misdirected  letters  and  of  letters  without  direction 
which  are  dropped  into  great  post-oflSces  like  those  of  London 
and  New  York.  The  number  of  such  letters  increases  almost 
as  regularly,  from  year  to  year,  as  the  number  of  letters  posted. 

Another  example  is  afforded  by  the  tables  of  mortality. 
Although  out  of  the  hundred  thousand  members  of  our  largest 
Life  Insurance  Company  it  is  impossible  to  say  who  will  be 
living  and  who  dead  at  the  end  of  five  years,  the  actuary  can 
nevertheless  predict  the  total  number  who  will  die  within  that 
time  with  hardly  a  possibility  of  being  wrong  by  5  per  cent. 

As  a  third  example  the  curious  student  may  enumerate  the 
names  found  in  the  directory  of  any  large  city,  and  find  what 
proportion  of  them  are  Smith.  This  proportion,  in  cases 
where  the  numbers  are  large  enough,  will  be  found  to  vary 
wonderfully  little  from  1  in  85.    At  the  census  of  1880  the 
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population  of  Chicago  was  600,000.  This  proportion  would 
give  5882  Smiths,  and  we  may  conclude  with  much  confidence 
that  this  result  is  within  5  per  cent  of  the  truth. 

The  limitations  to  which  economic  investigations  are  sub- 
jected, so  far  as  the  law  of  averages  is  concerned,  may  be 
defined  as  follows : 

I.  In  cases  where  some  individual  opinion  or  habit  is  alone 
concerned,  we  cannot  apply  scientific  method  to  determine  what 
conclusion  the  individual  will  reach.  For  example,  there  is 
no  law  by  which  the  economist  can  determine  beforehand  the 
salary  which  a  railway  manager  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  command.  Presidents  are  too  few  in  number,  and 
railway  managers  too  diverse  in  the  character  of  the  operations 
which  they  control,  to  enable  any  reliable  average  to  be  fixed. 

II.  But  where  the  acts  of  tliousands  or  millions  of  men  are 
concerned,  and  where  the  question  is  to  reach  a  conclusion 
respecting  sums  total  in  wliich  the  part  of  each  separate  in- 
dividual is  so  small  as  to  be  lost  in  the  mass,  we  may  apply 
scientific  method.  This  is  the  case  with  nearly  everything 
which  concerns  the  great  operations  of  agriculture,  manu- 
facture, and  commerce,  the  settlement  of  the  country,  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  the  raising  of  crops,  their  transporta- 
tion to  market,  the  growth  of  manufactories,  tlie  prices  of 
goods,  and  countless  other  results  of  human  effort.  When 
considered  in  the  mass,  these  processes  go  on  in  accordance  with 
definite  and  fixed  laws,  which  scientific  method  enables  us  to 
understand  and  investigate. 

23.  Unknown  Economical  Causes.  Suppose  that  we  de- 
sire to  know  what  a  ton  of  Bessemer  steel  will  be  worth  three 
years  from  the  present  time.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any 
economist  to  answer  the  question  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of 
unknown  causes  on  which  the  price  may  depend.  The  supply 
of  crude  iron,  the  discovery  of  new  processes  of  manufacture, 
the  number  of  railways  to  be  built,  the  tariff  to  be  levied,  the 
wages  to  be  paid,  all  come  in  to  influence  the  result. 
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But  this  does  not  prnvent  us  from  predicting  what  effect  any 
given  cause  will  have  on  the  price  with  almost  as  much  certainty 
as  we  can  predict  the  properties  of  a  chemical  compound  or  the 
power  of  an  engine.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  an  economist 
is  asked  what  effect  a  diminution  of  ten  per  cent  in  the  tariff 
would  have.  Assuming  him  to  be  a  master  of  scientijSc  method 
and  to  have  all  the  attainable  data,  he  could  give  his  answer 
with  sufficient  precision  to  afford  a  basis  for  action.  The  same 
remark  would  apply  if  asked  what  effect  a  rise  in  wages  would 
have  upon  the  price,  or  how  the  latter  would  be  influenced  by 
the  building  of  a  railway  across  the  Asiatic  continent  which 
should  require  a  great  amount  of  the  metal.  In  a  word,  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  know  all  the  causes  does  not  prevent  us 
from  predicting  the  effect  of  those  causes  which  we  do  know. 
In  this  respect  political  economy  may  be  compared  to  a  science 
which  tells  a  traveller  exactly  how  fast  a  vehicle  of  any  kind 
will  convey  him,  and  at  what  cost  per  mile,  but  cannot  give  him 
any  estimate  of  the  total  expense  of  his  journey  because  its 
length  is  unknown.  The  science  will  be  of  value  to  him  be- 
cause it  will  enable  h.  a  to  seek  the  cheapest  and  easiest  con- 
veyance notwithstanding  his  ignorance  of  the  absolute  expense. 
We  may  even  say  that  any  criterion  which  will  enable  him  to 
learn  which  conveyance  is  the  quickest  will  be  of  the  same 
value  whether  the  length  of  the  journey  is  known  or  unknown. 

Ph^'siology  and  hygiene  teach  men  the  laws  of  healthy  living, 
by  following  which  they  will  be  enabled  to  prolong  their  lives. 
But  no  science  will  tell  a  man  whether  he  will  be  livinjj  or 
dead  at  the  end  of  ten  vears.  This,  however,  does  not  dimin- 
ish  the  valne  of  the  knowledge  he  actually  possesses  respecting 
the  laws  of  health.  So  the  economist  may  be  able  to  say  to 
the  statesman  who  consults  hira  about  a  proposed  reduction  of 
one  dollar  a  ton  in  the  tariff  on  iron,  "  1  do  not  know  what  the 
price  will  be  after  the  reduction  you  propose ;  but  this  I  do 
know,  it  will  be  fifty  cents  a  ton  lower  than  it  will  be  if  you 
leave  the  tariff  unchanged,  and  the  importation  from  abroad 
will  be  thirty  per  cent  greater." 
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34.  Summary  of  liesults.  The  conclusions  to  which  wc 
are  led  by  these  considerations  may  be  suinraed  up  as  follows : 

I.  The  ability  of  mankind  to  secure  those  objects  of  desire 
for  which  they  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  the  labor  of 
their  lives  is  subject  to  certain  laws  and  limitations,  and  is 
affected  by  a  multitude  of  causes. 

Examples  of  economic  causes  are  :  the  greater  or  less  abun- 
dance of  the  crops ;  the  building  of  new  railways ;  improve- 
ments in  machinery  and  manufactures;  changes  in  the  fash- 
ions and  public  tastes  on  the  subject  of  clothing;  changes  in 
the  tariff  on  imported  goods  ;  laws  to  regulate  labor;  combina- 
tions among  workmen  ;  increase  of  population  ;  the  discovery 
of  new  mines  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals, 

II.  Some  of  these  causes  cannot  be  known  until  after  they 
occur ;  others  can  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  be  foreseen  ;  while 
ye',  others  are  the  acts  of  individuals  or  of  governments. 

III.  Economics  is  the  science  which  shows  us  how  these 
numerous  causes  act,  and  thus  enables  us  to  predict  the  effects 
when  the  causes  become  known.  This  is  done  by  taking  the 
machinery  of  the  social  organism  all  to  pieces,  as  it  were,  exam- 
ining its  component  parts,  studying  their  mutual  action  and 
interaction,  so  as  to  learn  the  separate  action  of  each  cause. 

IV.  But  such  predictions  are  generally  confined,  in  the  first 
place,  to  general  average  results  as  affecting  either  the  whole 
mass  of  the  community,  or  great  classes  of  men,  as  farmers,  me- 
chanics, laborers,  etc.  Their  effects  upon  each  individual  may 
thus  to  a  certain  extent  be  foreseen,  but  we  need  not  attempt 
to  predict  how  any  given  individual  will  act  in  consequence. 

V.  Such  predictions  are  subject  to  the  further  limitation 
that  the  final  result  is  liable  to  be  modified  by  the  coming  into 
play  of  unknown  or  unforeseen  causes.  But  this  does  not  gen- 
erally alter  the  relative  effect. 

VI.  The  economist  has  completely  attained  the  object  of 
his  science  when  he  lias  learned  how  to  predict  the  effect  of 
any  cause  whatever  upon  the  interests  of  each  class  of  men 
and  not  before. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


ii.i 


FALLACIOUS  VIEWS  OF   ECONOMIC   METHOD. 

25.  The  object  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  point  out  cer- 
tain misapprehensions  respecting  economic  method,  which  are 
closely  related  to  the  subject  of  the  preceding  chapter.  The 
most  common  mistake  made  by  those  interested  in  the  subject 
is  that  of  looking  upon  the  propositions  of  political  economy 
as  real  or  pretended  absolute  truths  which  can  be  applied 
without  regard  to  time,  place,  or  circumstances.  The  fact  is 
that  thes  3  propositions  are  true  only  under  certain  conditions, 
which  conditions  may  or  may  not  admit  of  specification.  Hence 
no  one  can  correctly  apply  the  method  of  economics  without  a 
clear  appreciation  at  each  step  of  the  conditions  which  may 
modify  the  conclusion.  The  following  is  an  instructive  illus- 
tration : 

It  is  a  general  fact,  accepted  as  the  basis  of  an  extended 
branch  of  economics,  that  by  increasing  the  price  offered  for 
an  article  its  manufacture  is  stimulated.  The  traders  in  a  cer- 
tain South  American  port  once  found  a  profitable  business  in 
purchasing  a  particular  kind  of  basket  which  the  natives  sup- 
plied at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  price  for  which  the  ti-adei-s  could 
sell  these  baskets  in  their  own  country  was  so  many  times  greater 
than  that  which  they  paid  for  them  that  they  thought  to  in- 
crease their  profits  by  offering  a  double  price  to  the  natives 
for  the  articles.  The  result  was,  however,  that  instead  of  the 
natives  being  stimulated  to  produce  more  of  these  baskets  the 
supply  was  actually  reduced  to  one  half.  Investigation  showed 
that  the  natives  needed  only  a  limited  quantity  of  the  trinkets 
or  money  which  they  received  for  their  baskets,  and  that  they 
could  not  be  induced  to  make  more  baskets  than  would  supply 
them  with  this  minimum.    Accordingly,  when  they  found  that 
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they  could  get  their  Bupplics  in  exchange  for  lialf  as  many 
baskets  as  they  had  formerly  made,  their  inherent  idleness  led 
them  to  reduce  their  manufacture. 

Here,  ..hen,  was  a  case  in  which  a  law  of  economics  was 
completely  revereed.  The  explanation  is  that  this  law  tacitly 
presupposes  a  state  of  things  which  exists  only  among  civi- 
lized men,  namely,  a  desire  for  all  the  money  one  can  get  and 
a  little  more.  Change  this  condition,  make  man  want  nothing 
but  coarse  food,  coaree  clothing  and  shelter,  and  the  whole  sci- 
ence of  economics  will  have  to  Xm  reconstructed. 


26.  2Vie  Doctrinaire's  Error.  Through  failing  to  see  this 
dependence  of  all  economic  propositions  upon  certain  con- 
ditions men  fall  into  two  opposite  errors.  The  first  error  is 
that  of  the  "doctrinaire,"  who  makes  and  applies  sweeping 
generalizations  without  a  detailed  examination  of  the  causes 
which  may  act  to  modify  the  results  which  he  so  confidently 
predicts.  There  can  be  no  absolute  conclusions  in  economics, 
and  no  result  can  be  asserted  as  positive,  until  all  the  causes 
which  may  affect  it  have  been  considered.  What  the  science 
does  for  us  is,  not  to  predict  the  I'esult,  but  to  show  us  the 
methods  by  which  we  can  predict  it  ourselves  when  we  know 
the  causes  and  have  measured  the  influence  of  each  cause.  It 
is  not  like  a  map  in  which  is  laid  down  every  stone  and  pitfall 
in  some  mammoth  cave,  but  rather  like  a  lantern  in  the  hands 
of  an  explorer  by  the  aid  of  which  he  can  discover  all  the 
stones  and  pitfalls  for  himself. 

07.  The  Popular  Error.  There  is  a  large  and  influential 
body  of  men  who  view  the  subject  from  the  same  point  as  the 
doctrinaire  ;  that  is,  they  assume  that  economic  sclciue  should 
be,  or  at  least  that  it  pretends  to  be,  a  complete  boii)  of  doc- 
trine which  will  enable  the  inquirer  to  get  at  truth  by  purely 
deductive  reasoning.  When  they  find  this  supposed  pretension 
to  be  wholly  unfounded,  they  conclude  that  we  must  either 
reject  or  completely  reconstruct  the  science.    We  call   this 
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view  tho  popular  ono  because  it  is  one  which  men  seem 
naturally  prone  to  take.  When  the  men  who  have  studied 
economics  in  college  go  out  into  the  world,  they  find  that  tho 
phenomena  they  actually  meet  with  are  much  more  complex, 
and  are  affected  by  a  much  more  intricate  combination  of 
causes,  than  are  presupposed  in  tho  science  they  have  Icar  "-^ 
from  their  books.  In  studying  the  latter  they  have  been 
to  consider  the  science  as  something  exact  and  positive;  and  as 
they  gradually  iind  by  experience  of  tho  world  that  it  is  neither 
exact  nor  positive,  and  that  the  actual  course  of  trade  often  de- 
viates from  that  which  they  supposed  to  be  marked  out  by  eco- 
nomical theories,  they  too  hastily  conclude  that  tho  latter  are 
worthless.  The  fact  is  that  this  defect  is  inherent  in  all  science 
when  we  consider  the  latter  in  its  practical  applications.  For 
example,  tho  engineer  student  begins  by  learning  a  science 
which  is  called  mechanics.  If  he  applies  the  results  of  this 
science  without  any  modification  or  allowance  for  circum- 
stances, he  will  find  his  calculations  contradicted  by  the  facts. 

Owing  to  this  necessary  defect  a  disposition  to  undervo^ 
the  practical  usefulness  of  pure  science  is  prevalent  amonj 
classes.  Yet  without  science  we  should  have  nothing  but 
vague  speculation,  inconclusive  reasoning,  and  general  confu- 
sion of  thought ;  while  with  it  we  have  a  collection  of  princi- 
ples which,  although  they  cannot  be  blindly  applied,  are  never- 
theless of  inestimable  value  to  one  who  understands  them. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  process  of  abstraction  (§  15) 
will  enable  the  student  to  see  the  origin  of  this  difficulty  in 
applying  scientific  conclusions.  It  is  that  the  conclusions  of 
pure  science  necessarily  presuppose  that  no  other  cause  than 
those  which  it  considers  comes  into  play.  Now  it  is  impos- 
sible in  economics  to  consider  every  possible  cause  which  may 
modify  the  result.  All  we  can  do  is  to  trace  out  the  action  of 
general  far-reaching  causes  as  they  affect  great  bodies  of  peo- 
ple, leaving  it  to  the  individual  himself  to  see  how  they  are 
modified  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  case. 

Some  writers  require  much  morp  of  our  science  than  that  it 
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shall  be  applicable  without  modification  to  tho  most  complex 
phenomena  of  human  society.  They  also  demand  that  it  shall 
bo  applicable  to  every  state  of  things  which  their  imagination 
can  invent  or  their  research  discover.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  such  a  requirement  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  defec- 
tive knowledge,  since  no  science  whatever  in  any  form  could 
fulfil  such  a  condition. 


28,  If,  in  thus  rejecting  all  economic  propositions,  men  had 
nothing  to  substitute  for  them,  their  views  would  have  at  least 
the  merit  of  consistency.  But  there  is  a  popular  method  of 
thinking  on  the  subject  which  consists  in  tacitly  assuming  that 
whatever  is  seen  to  follow  any  cause  is  the  effect  of  that  cause. 
For  example :  to  the  question,  "How  would  you  determine  the 
effect  of  a  change  in  tho  tariff  ?"  tho  answer  of  the  majority  is, 
'•  I  would  wait  and  see  the  effect."  This  method  is  defective 
because  every  fact  that  we  can  observe  s  the  product  of  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  different  causes.  For  example,  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  iron  may  arise  from  the  discovery  and  opening  up  of  new 
mines,  from  a  falling  off  in  the  building  of  railways,  from  a  di- 
minished demand  from  abroad,  from  the  discovery  at  home  or 
abroad  of  improved  methods  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  from  a 
change  in  the  tariff.  In  consequence  it  might  well  happen 
that  after  the  tariff  on  imported  iron  was  raised  the  iron  would 
be  cheaper  than  before,  and  that  it  might  be  dearer  after  the 
tariff  was  lowered.  It  would  therefore  be  illogical  to  conclude 
that  the  fluctuations  in  price  were  due  to  any  one  cause  until 
all  the  causes  were  investigated.  This  example  should  make 
it  perfectly  clear  to  the  student  that  there  is  no  rational  method 
of  tracing  cause  and  effect  in  economics,  except  to  begin  by  con- 
sidering the  action  of  the  various  causes  one  at  a  time. 

But  the  main  defect  of  the  popular  method  is  that  of  ignor- 
ing what  we  may  call  the  self -sufficiency  of  man,  and  of  looking 
upon  man  as  a  victim  of  blind  forces  which  he  follows  as  a  leaf 
follows  the  course  of  the  wind.  The  fact  is  that  men  in  mak- 
ing their  bargains  and  doing  their  work  are  not  the  creatures 
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of  any  eucli  forces.  They  may  be  relied  upon  to  take  the  best 
possible  measures  for  guarding  their  own  interests,  and  their 
movements  are  determined  by  their  own  wills  and  not  by  any 
blind  laws  which  we  can  formulate  from  statistics. 


39.  This  way  of  looking  at  economic  phenomena  is  so  natu- 
ral that  some  illustrations  of  its  dangers  may  be  adduced.  Let 
us  suppose  an  investigator  seeking  to  learn  the  relation  between 
quinine  and  the  public  health  by  statistical  observation.  He 
might  reason  thus :  "  If  quinine  conduces  to  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittent fever,  then  where  people  take  most  quinine  they  will 
have  least  intermittent  fever,  and  each  new  importation  of 
quinine  will  be  followed  by  an  improvement  in  the  public 
health.  But  looking  at  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  find  them  to 
be  directly  the  reveree  of  this.  In  the  low  lands  along  the 
lower  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  among  the  swamps  of 
the  Gulf  States  people  take  more  quinine  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  country.  Yet,  far  from  beuig  more  healthy,  they  suffer 
from  intermittent  fever  more  than  any  other  people.  Not  only 
so,  but  we  find  that  the  large  importations  of  quinine  which 
take  place  annually  in  the  summer  are  regularly  followed  in 
the  autumn  by  an  increase  in  the  frequency  of  intermittent 
fevers.  Therefore  let  the  advocates  of  quinine  propound  what 
abstract  reasons  they  please,  the  facts  are  against  them  and 
show  conclusively  that  quiuiiie  causes  intermittent  fever  in- 
stead of  curiufj  it." 

This  example  belongs  to  the  class  which  the  reader  who 
desires  to  train  himself  in  habits  of  accurate  thought  should 
study  very  closely.  What  is  t]\Q  defect  in  the  logical  process 
by  which  the  conclusion  is  reached  ?  "We  have  a  phenomenon, 
intermittent  fever;  we  have  a  cause,  quinine.  The  relation  of 
the  two  is  fully  proved.  The  only  question  that  can  arise  is 
whether  the  fever  is  the  cause  of  the  quinine  or  the  quinine 
the  cause  of  the  fever.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  quinine 
precedes  the  annual  breaking  out  of  the  fever,  we  have  in  tlie 
former  hypothesis  the  apparent  difiiculty  that  the  effect  comes 
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before  the  cause.  To  the  average  unthinking  man,  looking  at 
society  from  t'iC  outside,  this  difficulty  would  be  insurmounta- 
ble. But  when  we  recognize  in  men  the  quality  of  adapting 
means  to  future  ends,  we  see  that  if  we  arrange  events  accord- 
ing to  the  order  in  which  we  observe  them  the  effect  may  pre- 
cede the  cause.  The  general  cause  of  the  annual  importation 
of  quinine  is  the  belief  on  the  part  of  great  bodies  of  men  that 
the  fevor  will  break  out.  Now,  beMef  is  a  mental  state  leading 
to  action  on  the  part  of  men  ;  and  if  we  ignore  it,  and  the  con- 
sequent adaptation  of  means  to  future  ends,  we  not  only  lose 
a  valuable  means  of  explaining  economic  phenomena,  but  we 
run  the  danger  of  falling  into  error. 

The  reader  may  inquire  whether  there  is  really  any  danger 
that  people  should  fall  into  errors  so  gross  as  that  above  sup- 
posed. We  reply  by  asking.  Why  do  they  not  fall  into  that 
very  error  ?  The  reply  to  this  last  question  i"  ''at  the  error 
itself  is  so  obvious  that  there  is  no  dansjer  of  fallinor  into  it. 
The  common-sense  of  the  average  man  familiarizes  him  with 
the  whole  process.  Common-sense  is  the  lantern  by  which  he 
sees  the  relation  of  things.  But  if  the  process  is  not  familiar 
to  him,  if  this  lantern  does  not  shine,  then  he  is  in  darkness 
so  far  as  this  way  of  seeing  his  error  is  concerned,  and  he  will 
inevitably  fall  into  mistakes  of  the  kind  above  illustrated.  We 
have  only  to  read  the  newspapers  and  the  writings  of  great 
numbers  of  intelligent  men  to  find  any  qup'"^'  ...  reasoning 
of  the  form  of  that  above  given ;  and  how  are  we  to  know  when 
its  conclusions  are  right  and  when  they  are  wrong? 


30.  At  first  sight  it  may  pe&m  discouraging  to  the  student 
to  ask  him  to  devote  much  close  thought  to  a  science  all  of 
whose  rules  and  conclusions  are  imperfect.  But  there  is  no 
occasion  for  such  discouragement.  If  he  has  carefully  mastered 
the  spirit  of  this  and  of  the  preceding  chapter,  he  will  see  that 
the  imperfections  which  we  have  just  been  describing  are  only 
those  which  are  common  to  all  human  knowledge.  No  knowl- 
edge of  the  future  affairs  of  mankind  is  perfect,  because  wo 
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cannot  possibly  tell  what  caiises  may  come  into  play  to  disap- 
point our  expectations.  But  notwithstanding  these  imperfec- 
tions, we  can  form  more  or  less  probable  judgments  of  the 
action  of  causes  and  effects  in  the  world  generally  which  are  of 
the  greatest  value.  The  imperfections  of  political  economy  are 
less  than  those  of  meteorology. 

We  may  compare  the  prediction  of  a  specific  future  eco- 
nomic event  to  an  atteujpt  to  predict  the  weather  on  the  8th 
of  January  of  some  future  year.  We  can  make  no  such  pre- 
diction with  any  approach  to  certainty.  Are  we  conclude 
from  this  that  no  attempt  to  foresee  changes  of  wu^ther  and  of 
seasons  is  of  any  value  ?  Not  at  all.  We  know  that  the  sea- 
sons go  through  an  annual  course ;  that  the  weather  is  hot  in 
July  and  August,  and  then  on  the  average  grows  colder  until 
January.  We  make  our  plans  for  seed-time  and  harvest,  for 
winter  fuel  and  summer  journeys,  with  well-founded  confi- 
dence that  the  changes  of  seasons  will  go  through  their  regular 
course.  Now,  rejecting  the  conclusions  of  political  economy 
on  the  ground  that,  being  uncertain,  they  can  be  of  no  practi- 
cal value  is  like  rejecting  all  the  rules  about  seed-time  and 
harvest  because  meteorology  can  never  tell  us  what  kind  of 
weather  we  shall  have  on  any  particular  day.  We  must  do  in 
economics  just  as  we  would  do  in  the  scientific  investigation  of 
all  other  general  causes.  We  must  frame  hypotheses  which 
shall  come  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  general  average  of  things 
as  they  exist  in  the  world.  Every  observing  man  has  fairly 
clear  ideas  as  to  how  men  in  general  act ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has 
a  certain  conception  of  an  average  or  typical  man.  From  this 
type  every  man  we  meet  may  differ  in  some  detail,  yet  it  strikes 
a  general  average  amongst  them.  But  it  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  we  are  to  stop  here  and  assume  that  no  other  man  than 
this  average  one  exists.  We  may  go  on  and  classify  men  in 
regard  to  their  differences  from  the  average  man  to  any  extent 
we  please.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  be  careful  that  our  classi- 
fication correspon<}3  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  actual  charac- 
teristics of  men. 
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We  Lave  to  carry  the  same  system  through  our  whole  study. 
We  must  at  every  step  distinguish  between  far  and  wide  reach- 
ing average  causes  affecting  hirge  classes  of  men,  and  the  tem- 
porary disturbing  causes  which  sometimes  act  in  one  direction 
and  sometimes  in  another.  By  proceeding  in  tliis  way  we  shall 
find  human  society  to  be  a  most  interesting  and  satisfactory 
object  of  study,  in  which  we  can  trace  the  action  of  cause  and 
effect  with  nearly  as  much  certainty  as  we  can  trace  out  any 
system  of  natural  operations  going  on  in  the  world. 

31.  With  fallacies  respecting  economic  method  we  may 
associate  certain  imperfections  in  ways  of  thinking  to  which 
mankind  are  prone,  and  which  every  student  of  science  should 
carefully  train  himself  to  avoid.  The  most  common  defect  of 
this  kind  is  that  of  confounding  statements  of  how  things  are 
with  statements  how  we  would  like  tliera  to  be,  or  how  things 
might  or  ought  to  be.  Those  who  pursue  inquiries  in  a  purely 
partisan  spirit,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  some  theory  or 
bringing  about  some  result,  are  naturally  prone  to  this  defect. 
The  defect  sometimes  reaches  such  proportions  that  the  person 
affected  by  it  becomes  incapable  of  understanding  a  truth  sim- 
ply as  a  truth,  and  cannot  conceive  the  state  of  mind  of  one 
who  describes  things  as  they  are  without  any  ulterior  purpose. 

Now  science  is  primarily  concerned  with  things  as  they  are. 
Just  as  no  astronomer  ever  claimed  that  Jupiter  was  any  too 
large,  or  that  those  nearly  invisible  little  planets  which  are 
being  discovered  every  year  are  a  great  deal  too  small,  so  the 
economist,  considered  as  a  purely  scientific  inquirer,  pursues 
his  investigations  without  any  spirit  of  praise  or  depreciation. 
His  business  is  to  describe  human  society  exactly  as  it  is,  feel- 
ing that  the  question  how  he  would  like  it  to  be,  or  how  it 
ought  to  be,  belongs  to  another  branch  of  the  subject. 

It  does  not  follow  from  all  this  that  the  student  of  economics 
or  any  one  else  should  divest  himself  of  human  sympathies  and 
refuse  to  consider  what  men  ought  to  do  to  promote  their  in- 
terests.   It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  absolutely  confine 
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himself  to  what  we  have  above  defined  as  the  field  of  scientific 
economics.  Bat  what  he  must  carefully  do  is  to  distinguish  be- 
tween his  thoughts  as  a  scientific  economist  and  his  feelings  as 
a  promoter  of  human  welfare.  The  defect  we  liave  described 
does  not  consist  in  a  person  feeling  an  interest  in  how  things 
ought  to  be,  and  ho\/  ends  can  be  attained,  but  it  consists  in 
confusing  this  feeling  with  statements  of  fact.  We  cannot 
form  the  best  judgment  of  what  society  ought  to  do  to  promote 
its  own  welfare  until  we  undei'stand  as  well  as  possible  what 
the  state  of  things  in  society  really  is.  We  must  tlierefore 
begin  by  studying  economical  causes  without  any  sentiment  of 
praise  or  blame,  and  without  any  feeling  that  we  wish  they  were 
otherwise  or  that  we  are  glad  they  are  as  wo  find  them.  When 
we  have  done  this,  and  not  before,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  an 
intelligent  judgment  about  questions  of  the  policy  which  society 
ought  to  pursue  in  order  to  secure  its  own  well-being. 

A  common  mistake  is  that  the  conclusions  of  the  plain  un- 
lettered man  differ  from  those  of  economists  in  being  more 
immediately  founded  on  observed  facts  and  less  on  deduction. 
The  truth  is  that  the  plain  unlettered  man  is  more  prone  to 
rely  on  deduction  from  unproved  hypotheses  than  the  econo- 
mist is.  All  classes  must  equally  use  deduction,  because  it  is 
only  by  this  logical  process  that  we  form  any  conclusion  about 
the  future  effect  of  any  present  cause.  Drawing  the  conclu- 
sion that  rain  will  follow  a  certain  direction  of  the  wind  with 
certain  appearances  of  the  clouds  is  an  act  of  logical  deduction. 
The  main  point  in  which  men's  logical  methods  differ  lies  in 
the  care  with  which  hypotheses  are  formed  by  induction  from 
observed  facts,  and  the  readiness  of  men  to  test  them.  Now 
it  is  the  plain  man  who  is  most  prone  to  form  hasty  generaliza- 
tions from  insuificient  facts,  to  consider  the  conclusions  which 
he  thence  deduces  as  final,  and  to  be  blind  to  all  facts  which  do 
not  tally  with  his  theory.  One  object  of  science  is  to  train 
men  into  the  habit  of  carefully  taking  account  of  all  facts 
whether  they  do  or  do  not  agree  witli  their  hypotheses. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  EXERCISES. 

1.  By  virtue  of  the  force  of  gravitation  acting  on  its  waters,  a  river 
tends  to  flow  in  a  smooth  and  equable  course  from  its  source  to  the  sea. 

Tlie  doctrinaire  is  one  wlio  hence  concludes  that  all  rivers  flow  in  straight 
lines  to  the  sea,  and  rejects  all  testimony  that  the  course  of  many  rivers  is 
exceedingly  tortuous. 

The  "practical"  or  unscientific  economist  is  one  who,  finding  the  river 
to  wind  about  in  all  directions,  denies  or  ignores  any  special  tendency  in 
its  waters  to  approach  the  sea,  and  regards  the  idea  of  those  waters  being 
urged  forward  by  any  one  single  force,  like  that  of  gravitation,  as  entirely 
illusory. 

The  common-sense  economist  is  one  who  recognizes  all  the  meander- 
ings  of  the  river,  yet  never  forgets  that  its  waters  are  at  every  point  of  their 
course  urged  toward  the  sea  by  the  single  force  of  gravitation,  and  that  they 
change  their  direction,  not  because  the  force  is  nullified,  but  because  its 
direction  is  modified  by  the  hills,  rocks,  and  other  obstacles  it  is  continually 
encountering.  So,  in  economics,  he  never  forgets  that  the  one  cause  which 
keeps  all  the  wealth-getting  processes  in  operation  is  the  desire  of  wealth  by 
each  individual  man,  and  never  fails  to  recognize  any  case  in  which  the 
action  of  this  cause  is  modified  by  circumstances. 


2.  It  is  laid  down  as  a  general  principle  in  economics  that  there  can- 
not be  two  rates  of  wages  in  the  same  community  for  the  same  kind 
of  work.  A  man  was  discovered  in  New  York  who  paid  his  coachman 
twice  the  wages  that  other  people  paid  for  the  same  services  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  the  coachman  had  been  a  favorite  of  his  father's.  To  what 
extent,  if  at  all,  is  it  necessary  to  modify  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of 
wages  in  consequence  of  this  discovery  ? 

8.  Can  you  give  any  reasons  for  or  illustrations  of  the  proposition 
that  the  impartial  study  of  things  as  they  are  must  precede  oui  considern- 
tion  of  any  or  all  questions  of  policy? 

4.  Consider  the  following  view  of  the  cause  why  men  tend  to  congre- 
gate in  great  cities;  state  your  opinion  of  its  correctness,  and,  if  you  think 
it  wrong,  state  the  cause  in  a  form  which  you  consider  correct: 

"Men  tend  of  necessity  to  gravitate  towards  their  fellow-meii ;  the  greater 
the  number  collected  in  a  given  space  the  greater  is  the  attraction  there 
exerted — as  is  seen  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  great  cities  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  is  now  seen  in  the  great  cities  of  modern  times.  London  and 
Paris  may  be  regarded  as  the  rival  suns  of  our  system,  which  exercise  a 
strong  attractive  force;  and  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  a  counter-attrac- 
tion of  local  centres  like  Vienna  and  Berlin,  Florence  and  Naples,  etc.. 
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Europe  would  present  to  view  oue  great  centralized  system,  the  population 
of  wliich  was  always  tending  towards  tliose  two  cities,  there  to  mnice  all 
tlieir  exchanges  and  thence  to  receive  their  laws."  (Caret,  Principles  of 
Social  Science,  Chap.  II,  Sec.  I.) 

Consider  principally  the  question  whether  if  the  lesser  capitals  did  not 
exist  there  would  he  a  greater  tendency  towards  the  great  ones.  Is  there 
any  such  attraction  as  that  described,  and,  if  so,  what  is  its  nature? 

5.  "Science  requires  laws,  and  laws  are  but  universal  truths,  truths 
to  whicli  no  exceptions  can  be  found."    {Ibid.,  Chap.  I.  Sec.  VI.) 

State  under  what  limitations  of  meaning,  if  any,  this  proposition  is  cor- 
rect. Can  you  think  of  any  law  which  will  enable  you  to  foresee  what  will 
liappen  to-morrow  with  absolute  certainty?  Is  there  any  law  to  which  no 
exception  can  be  found?  If  not,  is  it  fair  to  suppose  that  laws  are  of  no 
use? 

G.  Were  you  to  invent  a  new  form  of  steam-engine  and  could  you  find 
but  two  persons  to  consult  with,  tlie  one  a  practical  engineer  who  had  spent 
Ids  life  in  running  a  particular  kind  of  engine  but  knew  uothing  of  the 
theories  of  thermo-dynamics,  tlie  other  a  mathematician  who  had  mastered 
thermo-dynamics  but  had  never  seen  an  engine  at  work,  which  would  you 
regard  as  the  better  authority  for  advising  you  how  your  engine  would  be 
likely  to  succeed  ? 

Can  you  form  any  general  definitions  of  the  class  of  questions  which 
could  bo  best  answered  by  tlie  mathematician  and  the  class  which  could 
best  be  answered  by  the  engineer  ? 

7.  Can  you  apply  any  general  principles  of  the  kind  suggested  by  the 
preceding  question  to  tlie  case  of  advising  a  government  on  a  financial 
question  ?  If  the  Mexican  Qovcrnmcut  desired  to  raise  a  loan  in  the  New 
York  money  market,  would  it  act  more  wisely  in  consulting  the  bankers  of 
New  York  or  the  political  economists  ?  If  it  proposed  to  introduce  a  new 
system  of  currency  such  as  had  never  before  been  tried,  ouglit  it  to  consult 
the  bankers  or  the  economists  ? 

8.  In  continuation  of  the  same  subject.  If  we  admit  the  principle  that  men 
of  most  experience  should  always  be  consulted  upon  a  difficult  question, 
in  what  class  of  questions  should  we  say  that  practical  bankers  had  more 
experience  than  economists,  and  in  wliat  class  should  we  say  that  economists 
were  more  experienced  than  bankers  ? 

0.  Examine  and  criticise  the  following  objection  to  the  practical  value 
of  scientific  method: 

Scientific  method  considers  the  course  of  events  as  going  on  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  formal  laws  the  results  of  which  it  shows  us  how  to 
predict.    Now  if  all  the  phenomena  with  which  men  are  concerned  went 
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on  in  this  formal  way,'  our  scientific  method  would  be  very  valuable.  But 
in  fact,  a  great  majority  of  the  events  with  which  men  are  concerned  are  the 
result  of  such  a  multitude  of  causes  that  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  these 
simple  laws.  Scientific  method  is  of  no  value  in  such  cases,  and  the  result 
must  be  a  mutter  of  practical  judgment. 

Consider  the  soundness  of  this  proposition  in  the  light  of  such  questions 
as  the  following: 

Is  scientific  method  more  or  Uu  necessary  because  we  cannot  formulate 
a  set  of  principles  which  can  be  applied  without  modification  to  all  cases  ? 
If  a  new  kind  of  railway  bridge  is  to  be  built,  it  may  be  found  that  no  ex- 
perience gained  from  other  bridges  and  no  calculations  made  for  them  will 
apply  to  the  case  of  the  new  bridge  under  contemplation.  Does  this  inap- 
plicability of  experience  render  scientific  method  more  or  lens  necessary  in 
making  calculations  for  the  proposed  bridge  ? 

10.  Compare  the  following  two  cases:  first,  that  of  a  miserly  selfish  man 
whose  energies  are  devoted  entirely  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  for  him- 
self; secondly,  tljat  of  a  man  who  devotes  liis  labor  and  his  fortune  to  the 
relief  of  suffering  humanity.  Is  tlicre  any  difference  in  the  method  of  in- 
vestigation which  we  have  to  apply  to  the  two  cases?  Is  it  or  is  it  not  true 
tlint  the  men  are  equally  following  the  brnt  of  their  nature  ;  and  that  the 
relation  between  their  nature  and  the  acts  which  we  see  them  perform  are 
the  same  in  the  two  cases  ? 

Nearly  nil  of  us  contemn  the  first  of  the  above  men  and  love  the  other. 
Is  the  existence  of  tliesc  sentiments  of  love  and  contempt  of  use  or  benefit 
in  the  work  of  analyzing  the  nets  of  the  men  ? 

11.  Examine  and  criticise  the  following  objections  to  the  method  and 
hypotheses  of  political  economy  as  laid  down  in  Chapter  IV. : 

I.  We  cannot  make  these  general  hypotheses  of  human  nature  the  basis 
of  any  reliable  investigation  into  economic  phenomena,  because  these  plie- 
nomcna  depend  upon  a  great  vnvioty  of  circumstances  not  included  in  the 
hypotheses.  Every  successive  generation  is  placed  under  new  conditions, 
and  the  circumstances  which  surround  every  people  are  different  in  impor- 
tant points  from  those  which  surround  other  peoples. 

II.  It  is  very  unsafe  to  assume  that  men  always  act  reasonably  in 
adapting  means  to  ends.  The  fact  is,  man  is  a  very  uncertain  and  variable 
being,  nnd  it  is  a  good  deal  safer  to  assume  that  we  find  him  just  as  wo 
see  him  net  than  to  frame  any  theories  founded  on  his  nature  or  mental 
constitution. 

III.  The  conditions  of  different  nations  being  different,  we  cannot  frame 
any  system  of  political  economy  which  will  apply  to  more  than  one  nation. 
Hence  any  idea  that  there  is  a  general  science  of  economics  is  without 
foundation. 

With  reference  to  the  first  objection,  consider  and  decide  whether  in 
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aaraming  the  hypothesis  of  §  18  we  are  obliged  to  ignore  any  of  the  con- 
ditions or  circumstances  which  surround  mauliind. 

In  reference  to  tlie  third  question,  consider  whether  there  is  anything 
common  in  the  economic  phenomena  of  different  civilized  nations.  Is 
the  general  system  of  producing,  transporting,  and  selling  goods  radically 
different  in  Germany,  England,  and  America— that  is  to  say,  are  there  any 
features  of  these  processes  common  to  all  these  countries? 

18.  What  is  the  fallacy,  if  any,  in  the  following  reasoning  ? 

Where  we  see  fine  marble  houses,  public  fountains,  and  paved  streets 
we  know  that  people  are  wealthy.  Therefore  if  a  community  would  be- 
come wealthy  as  fast  as  possible  it  must  proceed  to  the  erection  of  marble 
buildings,  the  paving  of  streets,  and  the  construction  of  fountains  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

18.  When  in  1885  the  government  invited  bids  for  supplying  iron  beams 
for  the  now  War  Department  building  in  Washington,  it  wns  found  that 
the  lowest  bidder  knowingly  agreed  to  supply  the  beams.bclow  the  lowest 
price  at  wliich  he  could  buy  them.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  did  this 
from  patriotism,  from  a  desire  to  benefit  his  country,  or  from  other  motives 
forming  an  exception  to  the  hypotheses  of  economics? 
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CHAPTER  I. 


OF   V.EALTH   AND  ITS  ASSOCIATED   CONCEPTS. 

1.  RemarTc8  on  Economic  Nomenclature.  An  exact  no- 
menclature is  one  of  the  first  requirements  of  an  exact  science. 
But  economics  is  so  peculiar  in  its  nature  as  to  render  this 
requirement  very  difficult  of  fulfilment  In  most  other  sci- 
ences things  are  classified  according  to  their  own  inherent 
qualities.  But  in  the  present  ono  things  have  to  be  classified, 
not  merely  with  respect  to  such  qualities,  but  rather  according 
to  their  relation  to  human  desires.  We  have  to  associate  things 
so  purely  mental  as  human  hopes  and  feai-s  with  things  so 
purely  material  as  sh'.ps,  ploughs,  and  steam-hammers.  Thus 
wo  encounter  the  necessity  of  arranging  things  with  reference 
to  the  mental  emotions  which  thev  arc  calculated  to  excite. 
One  consequence  of  this  is  that  an  object  which  may  belong 
to  one  class  if  owned  by  one  person  may  belong  to  a  different 
class  when  he  sells  it  to  his  neighbor.  Such  anomalies  are 
inherent  in  the  subject,  and  can  be  reduced  to  order  only  by 
the  reader  keeping  well  in  mind  what  is  meant  in  each  par- 
ticular case  wiicre  terms  of  peculiar  signification  are  applied. 

As  a  rule,  no  new  words  have  been  introduced  into  econo- 
mics. What  has  been  done  is  to  extend  and  generalize  the 
meaning  of  familiar  words.  Such  words  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  define. 
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2.  Lahor.  In  its  widest  economic  bciiso  labor  is  any  ex- 
ertion of  the  human  faculties  for  the  attainment  of  a  deiinito 
object.  This  definition  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  familiar 
one.  The  latter  includes  only  physical  exertion.  But  in 
economics  the  exercise  of  the  judgment  and  imagination  finds 
as  important  a  place  as  that  of  the  body.  Hence  the  mental 
occupations  of  the  lawyer,  the  author,  the  clergyman,  and  the 
actor  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  bodily  exertions  of  the 
common  laborer.  They  are  equally  necessary  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  general  desires  of  the  connuunity. 

Although  no  harm  would  result  from  our  using  the  word 
labor  in  the  above  extended  sense,  yet  in  practice  wo  limit  it 
as  follows :  Lahor  is  eaertion  of  the  human  faculties  devoted 
to  the  production  of  any  ohject  or  effort  for  which  other  per- 
sons than  the  laborer  are,  or  might  be,  williiuj  to  pay.  In 
familiar  language,  labor  is  all  that  any  one  does  in  order  to 
make  a  living. 
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3.  Wealth.  In  economics  the  term  wealth,  in  its  widest 
sense,  designates  all  those  things  which  men  gain  by  labor,  and 
employ  to  gratify  their  desires. 

Economists  have  sometimes  been  divided  on  the  question 
how  far  anything  not  material  could  be  considered  wealth,  and 
also  whether  the  term  should  be  confined  to  objects  the  use  of 
which  could  be  transferred  from  one  person  to  another.  It 
will  not  be  profitable  at  the  present  time  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  further  than  to  say  that  it  seems  advan- 
tageous to  consider  the  word  in  its  more  extended  sense  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  to  confine  it  to  actual  objects  of  desire, 
material  or  immaterial,  transferable  or  not.  The  underetand- 
inff  of  the  definition  will  be  facilitated  bv  enumemtinfir  he 
principal  classes  of  objects  which  may  be  inclu'lf^u  ='  the 
term.     They  are : 

I.  All  the  lands  and  mines  of  the  country  to  \  oh  labor 
has  been  applied  to  make  them  productive  of  edible  plants  of 
animals,  or  of  minerals. 
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II.  The  improvements  in  and  upon  the  land  designed  to 
facilitate  production,  such  as  roads,  fences,  storehouses,  barns, 
etc. 

III.  All  appliances  which  men  have  made  for  the  manufac- 
ture, transportation,  preservation,  and  sale  of  the  products  of 
industr}',  including  railways,  manufactories,  etc. 

IV.  The  houses  in  which  we  live,  together  with  the  furni- 
ture, pictures,  and  everything  else  whicli  they  contain  intended 
to  promote  our  ease  and  pleasure. 

V.  All  products  undergoing  tho  processes  of  manufacture, 
transportation,  and  sale  to  those  who  finally  use  them. 

VI.  Clothing,  food,  books,  and  all  other  manufactured  pro- 
ducts in  possession  of  those  who  are  to  wear  or  use  them. 

VII.  The  skill,  business  ability,  or  knowledge  which  enable 
their  possessors  to  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  others,  includ- 
ing the  talents  of  the  actor,  the  ability  of  the  man  of  business, 
the  knowledge  of  the  lawyer,  and  the  skill  of  tho  physician, 
are  to  bo  considered  wealth  when  we  use  the  term  in  its  most 
extended  sense. 

If,  instead  of  discussing  the  definition  in  detail,  we  inquire 
what  is  the  undei-stood  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  eco- 
nomics, we  shall  find  the  definition  to  be  :  Wealth  is  that  for 
the  use  or  enjoyment  of  which  people  pay  money. 


4.  Of  Property  or  the  Right  to  or  Ownei'ship  of  Wealth. 
It  is  necessary  in  every  branch  of  economics  to  bear  carefully  in 
mind  the  distinction  between  the  objects,  material  or  immate- 
rial, which  constitute  wealth,  and  the  ownership  of  or  rights  in 
those  objects,  which  secures  the  proper  party  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  wealth.  In  many  cases  it  is  difiicult  to  make  the  distinction, 
owing  to  the  very  general  or  abstract  nature  of  the  object  pos- 
sessed ;  but  its  importance  requires  a  very  careful  and  critical 
examination  on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  understanding  of 
the  subject  will  be  facilitated  by  taking  it  up  in  special  cases, 
beginning  with  the  most  familiar  ones,  before  we  proceed  to 
any  generalization. 
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Here  is  a  suit  of  clothes.  That  suit  of  clothes  is  capable 
of  protecting  some  one  person  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weatlicr.  Since  it  can  protect  only  one  person  at  a  time,  it 
follows  that  there  must  be  Rorae  law  or  general  understanding 
to  determine  a  person  having  an  exclusive  right  to  it.  The 
person  so  determined  is  cfdled  the  ovmer  of  the  clothing ;  the 
clothing  is  called  his  jprf^erty  /  he  has  the  sole  right  to  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  clothing,  and  this  right  is  called 
ownership.  We  have  thus  four  words  all  of  which  are  rela- 
tive :  owner^  which  designates  the  pei-son,  but  which  also  im- 
plies his  relation  to  the  clothing ;  property,  which  designates 
the  clothing  in  its  relation  to  the  owner ;  ownership,  which 
designates  the  relation  between  the  two ;  and  right,  which 
may  be  considered  as  giving  force  to  this  relation.  The  word 
wealth,  on  the  other  hand,  designates  the  object  absolutely ; 
that  is,  not  in  its  relations  to  any  particular  person.  So  far  as 
the  mere  object  is  concerned,  property  means  the  same  thing 
as  wealth ;  it»differ8  in  being  relative  to  some  owner. 

If  this  distinction  of  absolute  and  relative  terms  for  the 
same  object  offers  any  difficulty  to  the  student,  he  may  make 
the  subject  clear  by  considering  that  a  body  of  men  may  all  be 
brothers.  Hence  to  a  certain  extent  man  and  brother  may 
mean  the  same  thing.  The  difference  is  that  the  word  man 
is  an  absolute  term  designating  the  individual  just  as  he  stands, 
whercus  when  we  call  him  hrother  we  imply  his  relation  to 
somebody  else,  either  a  sister  or  anothc  brother.  Of  the  same 
general  nature  is  the  difference  between  the  word  wealth, 
which  is  cither  absolute,  or  relative  only  to  the  community  at 
large,  and  property,  which  considers  it  relative  to  the  owner. 

5.  Of  the  Owners  of  Property.  The  owner  of  property 
may  be  an  individual,  a  society,  or  an  indefinite  number  of  in- 
dividuals called  the  public,  whose  collective  personality  is  ctu- 
bodied  in  a  conception  called  society,  the  government,  or  the 
state.  Any  individual  or  society  legally  capable  of  becoming 
an  owner  of  property  is  called  a  leg^al  person,  or  simply  a 
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person.  Examples  of  such  persons  are  mercantile  firi.:B, 
banking  and  railway  companies,  and  incorporated  societies,  as 
well  ns  individuals  of  legal  age. 

Different  Forma  of  Ownership.  Considered  in  its  relation 
to  the  three  classes  of  owners,  property  may  be  divided  into 
public,  joint  or  corporate,  and  individual. 

PiMic  property  we  may  consider  to  bo  owned  by  the  state, 
or  by  society  at  large.  The  roads  on  which  wo  tmvel  in  the 
country,  the  streets  and  pavements  of  a  city,  the  fountains  and 
statues  which  ornament  It,  \r\A  the  pipes  which  supply  it  with 
water,  are  examples  of  t!<is  3ort  of  property.  Th:it  is,  all 
these  kinds  of  wealth  are  equally  possessed  and  enjoyed  by 
everybody  who  can  use  them. 

Joint  property  is  that  the  owner  of  which  is  any  definite 
body  of  persons.  When  this  body  is  specially  organized  by 
law  it  is  called  an  incorporated  con;pany,  and  the  property  is 
called  corporate.  In  economics  we  have  no  occasion  for  any 
distinction  between  corporate  and  other  forms  of  joint  prop- 
erty. 

Individual  property  is  that  owned  by  an  individual.  Each 
member  of  an  association  has  an  indirect  or  secondary  right  in 
the  wealth  owned  by  the  association,  so  that  there  are  two 
distinct  orders  of  ownership.  An  example  of  this  is  afforded 
by  a  railway.  The  wealth  is  not  only  the  railway  iteelf, 
but  the  buildings,  engines,  cars,  and  other  appliances  neces- 
sary to  its  running.  The  owner  of  the  railway  as  a  whole 
is  a  body  of  men  called  a  railway  company.  Considered  in  its 
relatio!!  to  this  owner,  the  property  in  the  railway  is  called 
Rtock,  and  the  stock  is  divided  up  into  small  parts  called 
shareB.  The  shares  again  are  possessed  separately  by  the  in- 
dividual men  who  form  the  company,  each  man  owning  a  cer- 
tain number,  which  are  then  his  individual  property.  Ilerc 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  stock  or 
shares,  which  make  up  the  several  properties  of  the  indi- 
vidual owners  and  the  wealth  consisting  of  the  railway  it- 
self and  the  various  appurtenaiivies  connected  with  it,  which 
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exists  independently  of  changes  in  tlie  ownership.  The  same 
principles  apply  to  manufacturing  and  commercial  companies. 
The  individual  ownership  of  wealth  is  subject  to  an  infinite 
variety  of  modifications.  In  economics  the  most  important 
modified  forms  are  credit  and  divided  ownership,  which  we 
shall  next  define. 


6.  Credit.  The  right  held  by  the  owner  of  credit  is  that 
of  requiring  from  some  other  person  or  owner  at  a  future  time 
the  payment  of  a  designated  sum  of  money.  The  holder  of 
the  right  is  called  the  creditor ;  the  person  against  whom  he 
holds  it,  the  debtor.  The  debtor,  whom  we  may  consider  as 
the  present  owner  of  the  money  to  be  paid,  may  be  any  kind 
of  legal  person,  an  individual,  a  company,  or  a  government. 
But  the  right  possessed  by  the  creditor  is  apparently  neither 
the  ownership  of  anything  which  comes  under  our  defini- 
tion of  wealth,  nor  that  of  any  material  object.  The  right  to 
demand  money  from  another  party  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
the  ownership  of  money.  Let  us  take  for  example  a  promis- 
sory note  by  which  the  drawer,  D,  :i8  under  an  obligation  to 
pay  the  holder.  A,  a  sum  of  money.  Now  although  ideally 
this  sum  of  money  is  a  certain  weight  of  gold  or  silver,  yet 
there  are  no  particular  pieces  of  gold  or  silver  which  con- 
stitute the  wealth.  It  may  very  well  happen  that  the  sum  of 
all  the  moneys  to  which  the  members  of  the  community  have 
rights  expressed  by  promissory  notes  exceeds  many  times  over 
tiic  money  which  actually  exists  in  the  community. 

The  difliculty  in  this  case  will  be  avoided,  and  the  case 
brought  under  our  general  definitions,  by  looking  at  another 
feature  of  the  case.  Every  right  of  this  class  is  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  obligation  on  the  side  of  another  party ;  and 
the  right  and  obligation  are  mutual  and  equal  in  amount: 
where  one  ceases  the  other  ceases  also.  There  cannot  be  a 
creditor  without  a  debtor.  Now  the  most  accurate  way  to 
consider  the  subject  is  to  regard  the  right  possessed  by  the 
creditor  as  algebraically  ^^o^jVir^    property,   and  the  equal 
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obligation  on  the  part  of  the  debtor  as  algebraically  negative 
property.  The  sum  total  of  property  possessed  by  the  com- 
munity is  not  altered  by  one  member  owing  another ;  because 
equal  credits  and  debits  cancel  each  other,  just  as  positive  and 
negative  quantities  do  in  algebra  when  they  are  added. 

Thus,  if  D  is  indebted  to  C  in  tlie  sum  of  x  dollars,  wc 
conceive  that  D's  ownership  does  not  extend  to  the  whole  of 
the  money  or  other  wealth  which  is  in  his  possession,  because 
such  ownerehip  is  diminished  x  dollars  by  the  debt.  If  w 
represents  the  whole  quantity  of  money  which  he  is  to  possess 
when  the  debt  becomes  due,  his  property  in  that  money  is 
w  —  x,  and  C's  property  is  x.  The  sum  of  these  properties 
makes  up  vy,  the  quantity  of  money  in  question. 
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7.  Divided  Property.  Credit  involves  a  special  kind  of 
divided  property.  Bnt  there  are  modified  ownerships  of 
many  kinds,  of  which  the  following  is  the  most  important. 

A  person  may  have  a  right  of  property  in  an  estate,  not 
by  virtue  of  owning  any  part  or  share  of  it,  but  by  enjoying 
the  right  to  demand  from  its  owner,  no  matter  who  he  may  be, 
a  sum  of  money,  and  to  seize  the  estate,  or  require  its  sale,  in 
case  the  corresponding  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  owner  is 
not  fulfilled.  The  property  owned  in  this  case  is  in  the  nat- 
ure of  credit,  but  it  differs  from  the  credits  described  in  the 
last  article  in  that  the  jiroperty  inheres  in  a  particular  piece  of 
wealth,  namely,  tlie  estate  which  is  pledged  to  the  payment  of 
the  debt.  The  property  is  then  divided  between  the  two 
owners  as  follows :  if  x  vq  the  total  value  of  the  estate,  and 
n  the  amount  of  the  debt  upon  it,  the  creditor's  share  will  be 
n  and  the  owner's  share  of  the  estate  will  be  x  —  n.  Both 
values  together  will  make  up  the  value  e  of  the  estate,  as  it 
should.  The  method  of  representing  the  property  algebfai- 
cally  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  simple  credit. 

Debts  of  all  kinds  come  under  the  rule  that  they  are 
necessarily  offset  by  corresponding  obligations  on  the  part  of 
some  one,  and  therefore  form  no  jiart  of  the  total  property  of 
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the  community.  In  the  case  of  government,  state  or  muni- 
cipal bonds  of  any  kind,  the  debtors  comprise  all  the  property- 
owners  in  the  community,  who  must  be  taxed  to  pay  the  debt, 
and  in  any  estimate  of  tiie  total  value  of  property  each  man's 
sliare  of  the  amount  duo  should  be  subtracted  from  the  value 
of  his  individual  possessions.  The  result  of  the  correct  appli- 
cation of  all  these  principles  is  that  we  can  form  an  estimate 
of  the  total  value  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  country  which  shall 
be  quite  independent  of  the  particular  rights  of  property  in 
that  wealth. 


li 


8.  lllitatration  of  the  Difference  between  Wealth  and  Prqp- 
erty.  The  importance  of  keeping  in  mind  the  nature  of 
wealth,  irrespective  of  the  rights  of  property  in  it,  will  be  made 
clear  by  an  illustration.  In  the  year  1837  a  commercial  crisis 
unparalleled  in  its  intensity  swept  over  this  country :  failures 
in  business  were  seen  on  all  sides  ;  those  who  did  not  fail  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  good  their  debts ;  workmen 
were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  felt  that  they  had  suddenly  become  poor.  In  ordinary 
language,  their  wealth  was  swept  .away  as  by  a  hurricane,  and 
in  all  descriptions  of  the  crisis  it  was  alluded  to  as  a  destroyer 
of  wealth. 

And  yet  if  we  look  at  the  case  from  a  common-sense  point 
of  view  wo  shall  see  that  no  wealth  at  all  was  destroyed. 
There  were  just  as  many  suits  of  clothes  in  the  country  the  day 
after  the  crisis  as  there  were  before,  and  they  were  just  as  well 
fitted  for  wearing.  The  mills  and  factories  were  all  in  as  good 
order,  the  farms  as  fertile,  and  the  crops  as  largo  before  the 
supposed  hurricane  as  after.  The  houses  remained  standing, 
the  wood  was  in  the  woodsheds  ready  for  burning,  and  the 
food  in  the  l.uder  ready  for  cooking,  just  as  it  had  been  left. 
In  a  word,  every  appliance  for  the  continued  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  labor  remained  as  perfect  ns  it  ever  was.  It  is  true 
that  many  found  it  difficult  to  purchase  the  necessary  food  and 
clothing  although  it  existed  in  the  granary  and  shops.     But 
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this  is  simply  saying  that  there  \ra8  a  di£Sculty  in  airanging 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  sales  between  the  owners  of  the 
food  and  clothing  and  the  people  who  wanted  them.  What 
the  chnnge  in  the  state  of  things  really  consisted  in  cannot  be 
explained  until  we  have  reached  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the 
subject,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  at  this  stage  that  it  did  not 
consist  of  any  destruction  of  wealth. 

9.  Transfer  of  Ownership.  In  most  cases  the  ownership 
of  property  can  be  transferred  by  some  simple  process  from 
one  person  to  another.  This  transfer  consists  in  one  person 
taking  the  place  of  another  in  that  right  to  the  wealth  which 
is  called  ownership.  It  is  made  in  various  ways.  In  the  famil- 
iar case  of  sale  of  pereonal  property,  the  first  owner,  called  the 
seller,  places  the  property  in  the  possession  of  the  second  one, 
called  the  purchaser.  In  case  where  the  purchaser  cannot  con- 
veniently take  possession  of  the  property  it  is  transferred  by 
an  instrument  in  writing  known  under  various  names :  a  deed 
or  converjance  when  the  property  transferred  is  real  estate ;  a 
hill  of  sale  when  it  is  personal  property ;  a  cheque  or  hill  of 
exchange  when  it  is  credit. 

10.  Commodity.  The  term  commodity,  in  economics, 
means  any  special  kind  or  collection  of  wealth.  It  is  usually 
confined  to  goods  for  sale  in  the  public  markets,  such  as  cloth- 
ing and  food,  and  in  general  to  particular  portions  of  wealth 
considered  in  their  relation  to  any  one  who  wants  to  possess 
and  enjoy  them. 

11.  Capital.  Capital  is  a  kind  of  wealth.  That  is,  all 
capital  is  wealth,  but  not  all  wealth  is  capital.  But  what  kinds 
of  wealth  shall  bo  considered  capital  and  what  not  is  a  ques- 
tion which  cannot  be  fully  understood  until  after  a  thorough 
study  of  the  subject.  It  will  suffice  at  present  to  say  that  capi- 
tal consists  of  all  that  wealth  which  the  owner  is  keeping,  not 
for  its  own  sake,  but  in  order  that  ho  may  by  its  moans  make 
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it  the  instrument  of  acquiring  further  wealth.  For  example, 
tools  are  not  kept  because  they  satisfy  any  desire  of  the  owner, 
but  because  they  can  he  used  in  making  tilings  which  do  fulfil 
this  object.  Hence  they  arc  capital.  The  term  also  inchides 
machinery,  buildings  designed  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
and  the  raw  material  which  is  stored  away  in  order  to  be 
nianufacturcvl  into  articles  of  utility.  But  the  clothes  we  wear, 
the  food  wo  have  stored  in  our  houses  for  eating,  and  the  beds 
on  which  wo  sleep  are  not  capital,  because  they  are  kept  in 
order  to  be  imuiediately  useful. 

To  the  beginner  it  will  not  be  evident  why  this  distinction 
should  bo  made  between  wealth  which  is  and  wealth  which  is 
not  capital,  but  we  shall  see  later  that  it  is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance in  questions  involving  the  interests  of  society. 


Note  on  the  Definition  of  tJie  Word  Projierty.  Tills  word  is  used  in  the 
present  clmptcr  in  its  popular  ratiicr  tlinn  in  its  strictly  legal  sense.  In  tbc 
liitter  sense  such  words  as  "  property,"  "  estate,"  and  "  farm  "  do  not  mean 
things,  but  ritihts.  An  estate  is  not  fields  and  buildings,  but  the  right  to  own- 
ership in  tlelds,  buildings,  or  other  wealth.  A  farm  docs  not  mean  a  culti- 
vated piece  of  ground,  but  the  right  to  cultivate  the  ground  and  dispose  of  the 
crops.  Bo  property  is  not  wealth,  but  the  exclusive  right  to  the  possession 
of  wealth.  Whether  it  would  conduce  to  clear  thinking  in  economics  to 
confine  such  words  to  their  purely  legal  sense  is  a  question  well  worthy  of 
consideration.  Mr.  IIenby  Dunnino  McLeod  in  \m  Elements  of  Economies 
insists  very  strongly  on  the  legal  meaning  of  these  words,  and  considers  it 
a  positive  error  to  a  ply  them  to  things.  It  is  certain  tliat  in  the  cnso  in 
question  the  general  and  popularmcauingof  the  words  referred  to  is  wealth, 
considered  not  in  itself,  but  in  relation  to  its  owner.  Since  this  relation 
necessarily  implies  the  right  of  the  owner  to  it,  the  two  ideas  of  right  and 
thing  in  wliich  the  right  inheres  are  inseparable.  It  docs  not  therefore  seem 
that  any  confusion  will  arise  from  the  double  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
used.  When  one  transfers  property,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  whether 
we  say  that  what  he  transfers  is  the  right  or  the  thing.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  restriction  put  upon  tlic  definition  by  Mr.  McLcod  has  led  him  to  con- 
clude tliat  wealth  may  comprise  "abstract  rights,  quite  separate  and  sev- 
ered from  any  material  substances,"  which  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish 
the  right  from  the  thing. 
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OTIIEU  DEFINITIONS. 

13.  Production.  Tho  act  or  process  of  applying  labor  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  wealth  into  existence  is  called  produc- 
tion. 

As  commonly  used  this  word  applies  only  to  changes  in  tho 
raw  material  of  which  an  article  is  composed.  If  wo  watch 
tho  process  through  which  a  lump  of  iron  ore  is  changed  into  a 
keg  of  nails,  wo  shall  find  the  material  smelted,  hammered,  put 
into  a  car,  conveyed  to  a  city,  and  passed  through  a  machine. 
All  these  operations  are  included  under  the  term  production. 
It  is  true  that  transportation  from  one  place  to  another  is  not, 
in  familiar  language,  called  production,  but  it  must  be  so  called 
in  scientific  nomenclature,  because  in  order  to  enjoy  an  articlo 
it  must  be  brought  within  our  reach,  and  tho  act  of  so  bring- 
ing it  belongs  to  the  same  class  with  that  of  making  it. 

13.  Exchange.  In  the  most  general  sense  of  the  term 
exchange  consists  in  a  mutual  transfer  of  the  owncrehip  of 
two  properties.  A  transfers  to  B  his  (A's)  right  of  property  in 
some  commodity  in  consideration  of  B's  transfer  to  him  of 
some  other  and  equivalent  right. 

The  necessity  of  exchange  arises  from  the  circumstance  that 
no  one  person  can  produce  more  than  a  minute  fraction  of  the 
wealth  which  ho  desires  to  enjoy.  When,  as  in  tho  savage 
state,  each  individual  or  each  family  supplies  its  own  wants, 
there  can  be  no  considerable  enjoyment  of  wealth.  If  each 
man  among  us  should  attempt  to  make  boots,  clothing,  and 
hats,  to  build  houses,  to  paint  and  plaster  them,  and  to  furnish 
them  with  everything  necessary  for  comfort,  he  would  miser- 
ably fail.     But  when,  as  in  civilized  society,  each  person  de- 
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votes  himself  to  the  production  of  a  particular  kind  of  wealth, 
the  sum  .atal  of  wealth  produced  is  incalculably  greater  than 
when  each  person  tries  to  make  everything.  Now  in  order 
that  this  increased  production  of  each  kind  of  commodity  may 
be  enjoyed  by  others  than  its  immediate  producer,  there  must 
bo  a  transfer  of  ownership  from  the  ])roducer  to  the  persons 
who  are  to  enjoy  the  commodity.  Ileiice  arises  a  system  of 
mutual  exchange  in  which  each  receives  a  supposed  equiva- 
lent for  what  he  gives. 

Exchange  is  of  two  hinds,  barter  and  sale. 

Barter  is  the  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another,  in 
the  case  when  each  party  receives  from  the  other  some  com- 
modity which  he  desires  to  make  use  of.  For  instance,  if  the 
owner  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  desires  to  exchange  them  for  a  horse, 
and  finds  a  person  who  having  a  horee  desires  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
the  exchange  of  ownerehip  would  be  barter. 

The  necessity  in  barter  that  each  party  shall  find  another  be- 
tween whom  and  himself  there  shall  be  a  mutual  desire  for  the 
exchange  of  commodities  renders  it  impracticable  on  any  con- 
siderable scale  in  a  developed  society.  Occasionally  wo  hear 
of  a  man  bartering  a  horse  for  a  carriage,  or  a  farm  for  a  city 
residence,  but  the  transaction  is  too  rare  to  be  specially  consid- 
ered in  economics. 

In  all  societies  advanced  beyond  the  barbarous  state  exchange 
is  aflEected  by  the  use  of  a  metal  to  which  the  term  money  is 
applied.  The  exchange  of  a  commodity  for  money  is  called 
sale  in  relation  to  the  one  party  and  purchase  in  relation 
to  the  other.  To  illustrate  the  great  advantage  of  sale  over 
barter,  let  us  suppose  that  the  maker  of  a  i>air  of  boots  desires 
to  exchange  them  for  a  hat.  It  would  be  necessary  for  hin.  to 
search  diligently  for  some  one  peraon  wlio  wanted  a  pair  of 
boots  and  who  had  a  spare  hat  to  exchange  for  them.  Perhaps 
ho  could  find  no  such  person.  He  might  find  a  number  of 
owners  of  spare  hats  and  a  number  of  seekei-s  of  boots,  but 
unless  the  two  desires  to  part  with  the  hat  and  to  receive  a 
pair  of  boots  were  merged  in  one  person  his  search  would  be 
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useless.  But  by  the  use  of  money  it  is  only  necessary  tlmt  ho 
should  first  find  some  one  ^vho  desires  his  boots  and  then  some 
one  else  who  has  a  spare  hat,  and  by  sale  in  the  one  case  and 
purchase  in  the  other  the  desired  exchange  is  efFected.  For 
this  reason  money  is  often  called  the  lucdiuni  of  ex- 
chaii{ire. 


14.  Consumption.  It  is  a  universal  characteristic  of  wealth 
that  it  is  gradually  used  up  or  consumed  in  the  very  act  of  grati- 
fying the  desires  of  its  owners.  The  gradual  wearing  out  of  a 
coat  and  its  consequent  reduction  to  the  state  of  rags  is  typical 
of  this  process  in  its  ultimate  form.  The  length  of  time  occu- 
pied by  wealth  in  the  processes  of  consumption  is,  however, 
very  different  with  different  kinds  of  wealth.  The  words  and 
gestures  of  the  autor  are  consumed  at  the  moment,  and  die  in 
the  very  act  of  pleasing  his  audience.  The  faculties  and  skill 
of  men  die  away  in  old  age  and  entirely  disappear  at  death. 
Clothing  is  consumed  in  a  few  months  or  years  according  to 
circumstances.  In  the  case  of  houses  a  continual  process  of 
consumption  is  going  on  through  the  decay  and  disintegration 
of  material  produced  by  time  and  the  weather.  13ut  for  many 
years  and  even  centuries  this  consumption  may  be  neutralized 
by  new  acts  of  production  in  the  form  of  repairs  to  the  house. 
Shijis  and  machinery  wear  out  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  A 
canal  so  far  as  wo  know  may  be  preserved  through  indefinite 
periods  with  the  aid  of  occasional  repaire.  Without  this  it  will 
in  the  course  of  time  be  effaced  through  the  operations  of 
nature.    This  wearing  out  of  wealth  is  called  consuiuptioii. 

Productive  and  Unproductive  Consumption.  In  the  case 
of  houses,  furniture,  clothing,  food,  and  other  articles  the  com- 
modity is  gradually  consumed  in  the  very  act  of  gratifying  the 
consumer,  and  eventually  disappears  as  wealth.  The  house 
after  decaying,  the  coat  after  ])eing  worn  out,  and  the  food 
after  being  eaten  no  longer  have  the  properties  of  house, 
clothing,  or  food.  This  process  of  losing  useful  properties 
is  called  unproductive  consumption.    But  in  the  process  of 
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manufacture  wealth  is  continually  being  consumed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reappearing  in  a  new  and  more  useful  form.  For 
example,  the  wool  of  the  sheep  disappears  as  wool  when  it 
is  woven  into  cloth.  The  cloth  can  no  longer  be  used  or  sold 
as  cloth  after  it  is  made  into  a  coat.  Wo  conceive  in  these 
cases  that  the  wool  and  cloth  are  really  consumed  to  reappear 
in  the  improved  forms  of  cloth  and  a  coat  respectively.  This 
disappearance  to  reappear  in  a  new  form  is  called  productive 
con  sumption. 

The  question  may  bo  asked,  Since  the  material  of  the  wool 
remains  through  the  whole  process,  and  actually  exists  iti  the 
coat,  why  talk  of  consumption  at  all  ?  We  answer  this  ques- 
tion by  viewing  the  case  in  other  aspects.  Consumption  does 
not  consist  in  the  annihilation  of  matter,  for  if  it  did  there 
would  be  no  consumption  at  all.  The  ultimate  molecules  of 
matter  do  not  admit  of  change  or  decay.  Consumption  con- 
sists only  in  a  change  of  the  form  and  relations  of  the  mole- 
cules. Nearly  all  the  cotton  that  went  into  your  shirt  is  still 
there  after  the  shirt  is  a  pile  of  rags  in  the  paper-mill.  In  no 
case,  therefore,  is  consumption  anything  but  a  change  in  the 
form  of  matter.  We  therefore  say,  in  economics,  that  any 
particular  kind  of  material  is  consumed  when  its  form  is  so 
changed  that  it  loses  its  original  properties  or  qualities.  Now, 
after  the  wool  is  made  into  cloth  it  has  lost  the  property  of 
being  conveniently  carded  and  spun  and  is  no  longer  available 
for  many  purposes  to  which  it  could  originally  havo  l>een  put. 
It  is  therefore  consumed.  So,  also,  the  cloth  after  being  made 
into  a  coat  is  good  for  nothing  except  as  a  coat ;  it  can  no  longer 
be  used  as  blanket  or  made  into  a  pair  of  pantaloons.  AVe 
therefore  say  that  it  is  consumed.  But  because  in  the  act  of 
consumption  a  more  useful  form  of  wealth  has  been  produced 
we  call  the  consumption  productive. 

In  order  that  consumption  may  be  productive  it  is  not  nec- 
essary that  the  idmtical  wealth  consumed  should  be  repro- 
duced in  the  new  form.  The  consumption  of  oats  and  hay  by 
a  horse  may  be  productive.    The  new  form  of  oats  and  hay 
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will  bo  whatever  wealth  the  horse  maj  be  enabled  to  produce. 
If  he  takes  wheat  to  the  mill  to  be  ground,  the  food  he  has 
eaten  may  bo  considered  ns  reappearing  in  the  form  of  flour. 
The  consumption  of  the  iron  and  brass  which  enter  into  the 
machinery  of  a  cotton-mill  results  in  the  formation  of  cloth,  and 
not  in  any  new  form  of  the  metals  which  went  into  the  ma- 
chinerv. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  consumption  may 
bo  condensed  as  follows :  Wealth  being  necessarily  consumed 
in  the  process  of  satisfying  the  wants  of  man,  we  say : 

If  the  owner  of  wealth  is  consuming  it,  or  allowing  it  to  be 
consumed,  not  for  his  own  immediate  satisfaction,  but  in  order 
that  ho  may  sell  the  result  of  tlie  consumption  to  others,  then 
the  consumption  ia  productive. 

But  if  he  is  consuming  it  for  his  own  satisfaction  or  that  of 
his  family  or  friends,  the  consumption  is  unproductive. 

16.  We  perceive  that  the  object  and  result  of  the  opera- 
tions wo  have  described  is  that  men  may  enjoy  wealth.  These 
various  operations  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — -j^'oduo- 
tion,  transportation,  and  exchange.  The  first  consists  in  me- 
chanical operations  upon  the  sheep,  the  wool,  the  yarn,  and  tho 
cloth,  which  operations  were  performed  by  labor  with  tho  aid 
of  capital,  and  are  called  tending,  shearing,  combing,  spinning, 
weaving,  cutting,  making  up,  etc.  Since  each  of  these  opei*a- 
tions  adds  to  the  value  of  the  product,  they  are  all  productive. 

The  earlier  economists  were  divided  over  the  question 
whether  transportation  should  also  be  included  in  the  same 
class  as  production.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  tho  transpor- 
tation was  just  as  neces8.iry  a  condition  of  the  coat  being  worn 
as  anything  else ;  it  should  therefore  also  be  considered  as  pro- 
duction. But  exchange  lias  always  been  considered  separate 
from  production.  Yet  so  far  as  the  mere  operation  is  concerned, 
the  process  of  exchange  is  just  as  necessary  to  our  having  the 
coat  as  any  other  process  was.  It  involved  a  certain  amount  of 
labor,  namely,  the  labor  of  building  a  warehouse  to  hold  the 
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cloth  or  the  coat  until  wo  Bhould  want  it,  and  the  labor  of  tak- 
ing caro  of  it  during  this  interval,  as  well  as  that  of  doing  it  up 
in  proper  shape  and  receiving  the  money  paid  for  it.  It  is 
convenient  to  have  a  separate  term  for  this  necessary  lal)or  in- 
volved in  the  mere  operation  of  exchange.  We  shall  tiierefore 
call  it  friction  of  exchange. 

The  operation  of  exchange,  however,  involves  6«»jncthing 
moro  than  the  mere  performance  of  labor,  namely,  the  use  of 
money  and  credit.  Money  and  credit  may  bo  considered  as 
forming  a  certain  mechanism  by  which  exchange  is  effected  ; 
they  have  therefore  been  treated  under  the  head  of  the  me- 
chanism of  exchange.  This  mechanism  involves  other  forces 
than  friction.  Being  one  of  the  essentials  to  our  enjoying  the 
coat,  it  is  an  clement  in  the  social  organism  of  the  same  impor- 
tance with  capital  and  labor. 

16.  Value.  Wo  can  readily  understand  that  under  a  sys- 
tern  of  barter  the  question  would  continually  arise  how  much 
of  one  commodity  should  be  given  in  exchange  for  another.  If 
a  man  with  a  pair  of  boots  to  barter  found  one  person  offering 
him  a  hat  in  exchange,  a  second  a  coat,  and  a  third  a  barrel  of 
flour,  he  would  have  no  ready  means  of  deciding  which  offer 
wjis  the  best,  or  whether  any  of  them  would  bo  advantageous. 
13ut  when  a  commodity  is  sold,  tho  owner  receives  a  definite 
amount  of  money  in  exchange  for  it,  and  the  best  sale  is  that  for 
most  money.  In  effecting  the  sale  he  has  before  him  a  definito 
object,  namch',  to  get  as  much  money  in  cxciiango  as  ho  can. 
The  bnycr  has  before  him  another  definite  object — to  get  the 
commodity  as  cheaply  as  ho  can.  Thus,  in  each  case,  a  certain 
order  of  choice  is  presented,  the  highest  amount  of  money  in 
the  case  of  tho  seller,  and  the  largest  amount  of  goods  in  the 
case  of  the  buyer,  being  preferred.  From  this  order  of  prefer- 
ence arises  the  conception  of  a  mathematical  quantity  called 
valtie. 

It  is  a  general  rule,  applicable  not  only  to  economics,  but  to 
all  the  mathematical  sciences,  that  tho  definition  of  an  object 
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or  of  a  niugnitudoof  any  kind  does  not  inclndo  a  description 
of  liow  it  shall  bo  measured.  As  a  general  rulo  tho  quantity 
itself  and  tho  system  of  measuring  it  are  to  be  defined  sepa- 
rately. Now  what  is  termed  the  theory  of  value  includes  not 
only  thcso  two  definitions,  but  at  least  a  third  subject.  Wo 
thus  have, 

Firsts  tho  definition  of  value  as  a  simple  quality  or  object, 
without  respect  to  how  it  shall  bo  measured.  That  is,  wo  must 
know  what  value  is. 

Secondly,  we  have  to  describe  or  define  how  value  sJuill  he 
meaauied. 

Thirdly,  we  have  to  study  all  the  causes  on  which  value  de- 
pends. 

Tho  last  does  not  belong  to  the  present  stage  of  the  subject, 
and  the  fii-st  can  bo  better  considered  at  a  future  stage.  Wc 
have  therefore  only  to  deal  with  tho  second  by  considering 
how  value  is  measured  in  practice. 


17.  Value  as  a  Mathematical  Quantity.  In  economics 
price  is  considered  as  the  measure  of  value.  The  price  of  a  com- 
modity is  the  number  of  units  of  money  which  the  commodity 
can  bo  exchanged  for  in  the  public  market.  Tho  monetary 
nnit  is  a  dollar  in  America,  a  pound  in  England,  a  franc  in 
France,  a  mark  in  Germany,  etc. 

"Wc  arc  careful  to  say,  not  that  price  is  value,  but  that  price 
is  tlie  measure  of  value.  It  is  tho  measure  of  value  just  as 
length  is  the  measure  of  a  line,  weight  the  measure  of  iron  in 
tho  market,  and  volume  the  measure  of  things  which  sell  by 
tho  bushel.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  method  of  measure- 
ment. 

I.  In  mathematics  quantity  of  any  kind  is  measured  by 
taking  a  certain  standard  portion  of  the  quantity  as  a  unit  and 
determining  to  how  many  of  these  units  the  quantity  measured 
is  equivalent.  For  instance,  the  length  of  a  board  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  taking  a  standard  imit  called  the  foot,  and  stating 
how  many  feet  will  make  a  length  equal  to  the  board. 
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II.  When  M'o  measure  a  quantity  we  leave  out  of  coiisidera* 
tion  all  the  qMalitics  of  the  thing  measured  except  those  which 
pertain  lo  the  special  quality  which  is  measured.  For  CAum- 
ple,  in  estimating  leiujth  the  measuring  unit  may  be  made  of 
iron,  boxwood,  brass,  or  any  other  material.  The  thing 
measured  may  be  wood,  iron,  rope,  or  any  oUier  substance ; 
may  be  of  any  color  and  have  any  weight.  But  ail  such  quali- 
ties as  uoior,  weight,  etc.,  are  left  out  of  consideration  in  the 
estimate  of  length.  So  with  weiyht.  Our  unit  of  weight, 
which  may  be  a  ])ound  or  a  kilognuj,  may  be  of  any  mate- 
rial whatever ;  and  the  thing  weighed  may  bo  of  any  length, 
any  color,  or  any  substance.  But  in  stating  the  weight  we 
ni''kc  abstraction  of  all  qualities  except  weight. 

So  with  value.  In  stating  the  value  of  a  commodity  we 
have  no  reference  to  its  color,  inagnitr.do,  or  weight,  but  only 
to  the  degree  in  which  it  possesses  the  attribute  of  command- 
ing money  in  the  public  market.  Just  as  we  have  a  certain 
measure  called  a  foot  which  we  take  as  the  unit  of  length,  or 
a  certain  weight  called  a  pound  as  a  unit  of  weight,  so  we  have 
a  piece  of  gold  which  we  call  a  dollar,  the  value  of  which  wo 
take  as  the  unit  of  value.  Again,  as  we  measure  length  by 
applying  a  foot-rule,  and  weight  by  balancing  two  thitigs  in 
the  scales,  so  wo  measure  a.iy  commodity  in  terms  of  the  unit 
of  value  by  ascertaining  how  many  units  of  value  it  will  ex- 
change for  in  the  public  market. 

Relativity  of  Value.  It  follows  from  this  that,  like  all 
other  expressions  of  quantity,  values  are  not  absolute,  but  rela- 
tive to  some  unit  of  value.  If  we  are  asked  for  the  value  of 
a  loaf  of  bread,  we  can  answer  only  by  saying  that  it  m  equal 
to  a  certain  number  of  cents.  The  value  of  one  cent  is  then 
the  term  of  comparison  or  the  unit  of  measure.  If  we  express 
the  value  of  a  house  in  dollars,  the  dollar  is  the  term  of  com- 
parison or  unit  of  value. 

Absolute  Value.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  absolute  value,  but  only  that  we  havo  no  way 
of  stating  what  the  absolute  value  of  anything  is.     Here  again 
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our  conceptions  will  bo  assisted  by  nn  analogy  with  sensible 
objects.  Wo  have  here  a  piece  of  rope.  It  has  a  certain 
length.  I  may  inform  you  what  that  length  is  by  telling  you 
that  it  is  2  yards,  6  feet,  or  ISO  centimetres.  Then  the  yard, 
the  foot,  or  tho  centimetre  is  the  term  of  comparison.  Yet 
when  I  think  about  tho  rope,  I  conceive  its  length  as  remain- 
ing the  same  no  matter  which  term  of  comparison  v;e  use.  So 
with  value.  Tho  value  of  a  barrel  of  flour  to  a  certain  person 
under  given  conditions  is  tho  same,  though  we  may  call  it  one 
pound,  live  dollars,  twenty  marks,  or  twetit^'-tivc  francs. 

J^ect  of  Chauging  the  Unit  of  Measure.  This  principle 
has  an  important  application.  The  number  which  cxpresBcs 
valuCy  that  is,  the  pnce^  depends  upon  the  unit  of  comparison, 
and  in  fact  varies  invoi'sely  as  that  unit  varies.  For  example  : 
A  barrel  of  flour  is  worth  four  times  as  many  marks  as  dol- 
lars, because  tho  mark  is  only  worth  one  fourth  as  much  as 
the  dollar.  Now  if  all  tho  foot-measures  of  tho  country  were 
liable  to  change,  either  by  an  act  of  Congress  or  by  a  natural 
shrinkage  or  expansion  over  which  men  Iiad  no  control,  it  is 
evident  that  the  expression  for  all  lengths  would  vary  inversely 
as  the  measures.  If  the  yard-stick  were  reduced  to  one  half, 
a  piece  of  cloth,  unchanged  in  absolute  length,  would  measure 
twice  as  many  yards.  So,  in  the  case  of  value,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  our  measuring  unit,  the  dollar,  is  subject 
to  changes  like  changes  of  length  in  a  yard-stick.  The  prices 
of  commodities  will  then  change  in  the  inverse  ratio.  But  we 
arc  not  therefore  to  look  upon  their  absolute  values  as  being 
altered  by  this  cause,  though  their  value  relatively  to  the  dol- 
lar is  altered.  The  consideration  of  those  changes  belongs  to 
a  later  part  of  the  subject;  what  wc  have  at  present  to  du  is  to 
flx  in  tho  mind  the  measure  of  value  as  a  mathoinatical  ijuan- 
tity,  namely : 

The  value  of  a  commodiit/  is  expressed  hij  the  nu7nh«r  of 
monetary  wiiis  it  will  exchange  for  in  the  public  market. 
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NOTES  AND  EXERCISES. 

1.  The  business  forms  and  evidences  of  credit  belong  ratlier  to  the  subject 
of  business  and  fiunnco  than  to  that  of  economics;  but  as  a  knowledge  of 
them  is  essential  to  the  study  of  tlie  latter  science,  the  following  explana- 
tions may  be  of  use  to  the  student. 

We  call  to  mind  that  credit,  as  already  explained,  menns  the  right  on  the 
part  01  the  creditor  to  require  a  payment  of  money  at  some  future  time, 
and  of  course  implies  a  corresponding  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  debtor. 
The  written  or  printed  instruments  by  wliich  such  obligations  are  certified 
are  classified  in  various  ways,  de^icnding  upon  tlic  class  of  persons  to 
which  the  creditor  belongs,  and  upon  the  nature  of  his  obligation. 

The  legal  obligation  on  the  part  of  an  individual  or  a  firm  to  make  a 
payment  is  certiilcd  by  n  promitstyry  noU.  Such  a  note  is  commonly  ex- 
pressed in  tlic  following  form: 

New  Yobe,  Dt'cem»)er  1. 18iW 

Six  months  after  date  Ipiomi»e  to  pay  to  John  Smitfi  or  order  the  sum  of 
$700,  with  interent  from  dntt,for  value  recited. 

William  S.  Bautlett. 

Tlie  expression  "for  value  received"  is  necessary  because  payment  can- 
not bu  cnfo!  ocd  at  law  unless  *hc  promise  was  made  in  consideration  of 
some  act  performed  by  the  otlier  party. 

The  term,  "or  order"  indicates  that  tiie  drawee  or  creditor  (Smith)  may 
transfer  his  right,  l)y  indorsement  on  the  note,  to  any  other  person,  tliis 
person  to  anollier,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  The  transfer  is  effected  by  eacli 
lioldcr  writing  on  tlic  back  of  tiie  note  an  order  to  pay  some  other  holder 
and  signing  it,  wliich  order  is  called  an  indorsement. 

When  Uic  debt  is  due  from  an  incorporated  company  or  a  government, 
liie  eviilcnce  of  obligation  is  called  a  bond.  The  principal  difference  be- 
tween bonds  ind  promissory  notes  consists  in  the  persons  who  issue 
thcni,  and  in  tlio  fact  iliat  in  a  bond  is  commonly  given  a  statement  of  the 
laws  or  otiicr  authority  undo-  which  it  is  issued.  Sometimes,  as  in  tlie  case 
of  United  States  b  ^  Is,  the  principal  of  the  debt  is  payable  at  a  future  defl 
nitc  time,  witli  interest  payable  semiannually.  In  the  case  of  bonds  issued 
by  most  European  governments,  the  time  of  payment  of  tlie  principal  is  so 
far  from  being  definitely  fixed  that  the  value  of  tlie  bonds  depends  mainly 
upon  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  obligation  is  that  of  paying  a  certain  sum 
annually  for  an  undefined  period  of  time. 

Next  to  government  bonds,  railway  bonds  havobecom<!  the  most  common 
in  recent  times.  When  a  railway  is  to  lie  built,  the  stocidiolders  generally 
borrow  a  considerable  part  of  the  money  necessary  for  the  wjrk.  The 
bonds  in  which  the  obligation  to  pay  principal  and  interest  of  the  money  is 
certified  arc  called  railway  bonds. 
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Mortgage*.  The  contl.  ional  right  to  property  pledged  iu  payment  of  a 
deht,  which  hiis  beeu  described  ia  ^  7,  is  called  a  mortgage.  Railway 
bonds  arc  always  secured  by  a  uiortgage  upon  the  property  held  by  the 
railway  cumpiuiy.  Then,  in  case  the  conipiuiy  fails  to  make  good  its  obli- 
gations, the  bond-holders  have  the  right  to  take  possession  of  all  the  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  railway  company,  and  to  apply  it  in  paying  their  bonds 
or  othcTwise  securing  their  rights.  The  familiar  case  of  a  mortgage  of  real 
or  personal  proiMsrty  by  an  individual  may  also  bo  mentioned,  but  need 
not  be  discussed. 

2.  Mr.  H.  I).  MacLeod  divides  wealth  into  three  ciasst>9,  ns  follows : 

I.  "Material  or  corporeal  things.  There  are  material  things,  such  as 
lauds,  houses,  money,  corn,  timber,  cattle  and  herds  of  all  sorts,  jewelry, 
minerals,  and  innumerable  things  of  this  nature  which  can  be  bought  and 
sold,  and  whose  value  is  measured  in  money. 

II.  "Immaterial  wealth.  A  person  may  sell  his  labor  or  services  iu  many 
capacities  for  uiuney  such  as  a  ploughman,  an  artisan,  a  carpenter,  or  as  a 
pliysiciun,  an  advocate,  an  engineer,  an  actor,  or  a  soldier;  and  when  ho 
receives  a  dclluilc  sum  of  money  for  such  labor  or  service,  its  value  is 
measured  iu  money,  as  precisely  as  if  it  were  a  material  chattel. 

"  Wo  have  already  cited,  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  dialogue  called  the 
Eryxias,  to  show  that  labor  of  any  sort  which  is  paid  for  is  wealth,  for  the 
very  same  reason  that  gold  and  silver  are  wealth. 

III.  "Incorporeal  xtealth.  There  are  vast  masses  of  property  which  exist 
only  in  the  form  of  abstract  rights,  quite  separate  and  severed  from  any 
material  substances,  which  can  all  be  bought  and  sold,  and  whose  value 
can  be  measured  in  money,  exactly  like  that  of  any  material  chattel." 

Is  the  above  classification  satisfactory?  In  the  second  class  can  labor 
be  properly  considered  as  wealth?  Must  not  something,  if  it  bo  no  more 
material  or  durable  than  musical  sounds,  bo  produced  by  the  labor?  If  so, 
in  what  does  the  wealth  inhere?    Is  labor,  apart,  from  a  result,  ever  paid  for? 

In  respect  to  the  third  class,  can  any  abstract  rights  have  market  value 
unless  they  are  rights  to  or  ic  some  object,  now  existing  or  hereafter  to 
exist,  material  or  imnuUcrial?  Consider  in  succession  the  cose  of  govern- 
ment bonds,  railway  stocks  and  bonds,  bank  stocks,  promissory  notes,  and 
tickets  to  a  theatre.  Can  you,  in  all  these  cases,  form  distinct  conceptions 
of  the  right,  and  of  the  object  in  which  it  inheres?  If  so,  you  arc  to  con- 
sider the  latter^  whatever  it  may  be,  as  the  wealth,  and  the  former  as 
nothing  more  than  the  right  to  the  wealth. 

8.  To  what  extent,  if  at  oil,  do  you  think  any  of  the  following  things 
should  1)0  considered  wealth?  Give  your  reasons  in  each  case,  but  remem- 
ber at  the  same  time  tliat  since  we  arc  concerned  only  with  dcflnitinns,  and 
since  dcnnitions,  in  the  last  analysis,  are  arbitrary,  we  arc  to  consider  only 
the  question  whether  it  is  convenient  ond  conducive  to  clear  thinking  to 
consider  the  things  as  wealth. 
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I.  The  ac(iuirc(l  skill  of  the  arlisnn. 
II.  A  strong  and  aclivo  population. 

III.  The  moral  qualities  of  the  pcoplu. 

IV.  The  aouuds  produced  by  i\  musician. 

V.  The  Washington  monument  at  Washington. 
VI.  A  gomi  business  rcpiilutioii. 

4.  Whiii  persons  can  be  said  to  enjoy  or  use  the  Washington  monument t 

5.  A  farmer  owns  u  farm  valued  at  $10,000.  A  railway  company  of 
which  the  stock  is  divided  into  50,000  shares  has  a  mortgage  of  $60()0  on 
the  farm.  If  the  company  consists  of  1000  shareholders,  each  holding  50 
shares  of  the  stuck,  how  is  the  property  in  the  farm  divided  amongst  the 
various  parlies  concerned? 

6.  The  not  earnings  of  a  railway  having  10,000  shares  of  stock  are  such 
08  to  justify  a  gross  valuation  of  $3,000,000.  It  lins  out,  however,  1500 
mortgage  bonds  of  flOOOcncli.  What  will  be  the  value  of  the  following 
properties  in  the  railway  and  its  bonds  held  by  the  following  three  per- 
sons? 

A.  A  person  holding  50  shares  of  the  stock. 

B.  A  person  holding  GO  siiarcs  of  the  stock  and  5  of  the  bonds. 

C.  A  person  holding  10  sliarcs  of  the  stock  and  20  of  the  bonds. 

7.  If  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  should  borrow  a  sum  of  $5000  and  expend 
it  in  improving  their  streets,  in  what  respect  would  the  amount  of  public 
and  private  property  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  be  changed  after  the 
improvement  was  made?  Consider  separately  the  cases  when  the  money 
is  borrowed  from  persons  outside  the  city  and  when  the  citizens  themselves 
loan  the  money. 

H.  A  farmer  borrows  $1000  from  liis  neighbor,  and  expends  it  in  barns 
and  other  improvements  on  his  farm.  In  what  respect  ha.s  llie  wealth 
owned  by  the  farmer  and  his  neighbor  respectively  been  changed?  Has 
the  total  value  posscssctl  by  either  been  changed? 

0.  If  all  the  members  of  a  community  should  lose  all  tlieir  money,  but 
still  liavc  an  ample  supply  of  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  stored 
up  in  their  warehouses,  would  they  Imj  completely  impoverished  by  the 
loss  of  their  money?  In  what  way  would  you  expect  them  to  proceed  in 
order  to  make  use  of  their  wealth? 

10.  If,  in  levying  a  tax.  every  holder  of  a  promissory  note  secured  by 
mortgage  of  farms  is  taxed  upon  the  whole  amount  of  the  note,  while  the 
owners  of  the  farms  are  taxed  for  tliu  full  value  of  the  farms,  is  there  any 
inequality  or  injustice  in  the  tax? 

11.  Wlien  wo  say  of  a  rich  man  "ho  has  plenty  of  money,"  or  "  he  owns 
a  million  of  dollars,"  do  wo  make  a  correct  uso  of  language?  Do  you  con- 
ceive that  there  is  any  jtcrson  in  the  country  who  now  owns,  or  ever  did 
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own,  a  million  of  dollars  in  cither  gold  or  silver?    Define  precisely  what  it 
is  wo  mean  when  we  speak  of  a  rich  man  as  owning  money. 

18.  Can  any  person  but  the  owner  of  a  private  collection  of  pictures 
enjoy  the  use  of  the  pictures?    Can  ho  enjoy  them  equally  with  the  owner? 

18.  When  a  hospitable  miin  gives  nii  expensive  dinner  •  party  to  his 
friends,  describe  tlM  compensation  which  he  receives  for  the  expenditure 
of  his  money. 

14.  From  an  economic  point  of  view,  what  docs  tiio  contributor  to  a 
charitable  society  receive  in  exchange  for  his  gifts? 

15.  Do  you  consider  tliat  in  eitlier  of  the  last  two  cases  there  arc  any 
sound  reasons  for  making  a  distinction  bclwecn  the  enjoyment  received  for 

■the  expenditure  and  the  enjoyment  received  when  one  purchases  goods  in 
tlte  niurkct? 

10.  Do  you  consider  that  the  country  at  large  is  richer  or  poorer  when, 
in  consequence  of  a  scarcity  in  the  wlicnt-crop,  tlie  price  of  wheat  rises  in 
a  yet  greater  proportion,  so  that  tlio  crop  is  worth  more  tlian  before? 

17.  Suppose  Congress  should  call  in  all  tlie  silver  and  gold  of  the  country 
and  re-coin  it,  putting  just  liaif  ns  nmclt  metal  in  tiio  coin  ns  before,  so  that 
twice  ns  many  dollars  wouid  be  in  circulation,  but  each  dollar  would  only 
have  half  us  much  mctnl.  Can  you  judge  what  effect  this  measure  would 
have  upon  price?  Do  you  conceive  that  values  would  lie  affected  by  it? 
If  so,  how,  or  in  what  sense? 

IH.  When  one  buys  a  ticket  to  the  theatre,  what  is  to  be  regarded  ns  the 
wealth  he  is  paying  for? 

10.  During  the  few  years  after  the  gold  discoveries  in  California  and 
Australia,  prices  generally  were  higher  the  world  over.  Did  thin  indicate 
a  change  in  real  values,  and,  if  so,  in  the  value  of  what? 

20.  When  we  speak  of  the  valui;  of  a  good  name,  do  we  use  the  word 
"value"  in  an  economic  st-nsc?  Supposing  it  to  Im)  interpreted  in  an 
economic  sense,  how  would  you  measure  it? 

21.  Are  tiie  following  cases  of  consumption  productive  or  unproductive? 
1.  The  consumption  of  wi»c-ut  to  pnuluce  Hour. 

II.  The  consumption  of  flour  to  make  lireail. 

III.  The  consumption  i>f  bread  to  .support  life. 

IV.  The  burning  of  coal  in  .in  engine. 

V.  The  burning  of  roal  to  wunn  a  liousc. 
VI.  The  burning  of  coal  to  warm  a  factory. 

22.  What  wouM  the  eronomist  mean  by  the  consumption  of  horses  and 
cattle?  In  wliat  ca.sc8  is  the  consuniption  productive,  oskI  in  what  covs 
unproductive? 

23.  What  different  kinds  of  wealth  have  to  bo  consumed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat?    lu  that  of  wealth? 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  REQUISITES  OF  rEODUCTION. 

18.  To  see  what  wo  moan  by  the  requisites  of  production, 
let  us  return  to  our  starting-point.  Wo  seo  in  man  a  being 
moved  to  action  by  innumerable  wants.  The  satisfaction  of 
these  wants  constitutes  his  well-being,  and  the  exertions  which 
he  makes  to  attain  this  well-being  aro  called  his  labor.  The  pro- 
cess of  employing  his  labor  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  well- 
being  requires  certain  agencies  which  aro  included  under  the 
term  wealth.  The  operation  of  bringing  wealth  into  existence 
and  making  it  available  for  well-being  is  called  production. 
Now  if  men  could  at  any  moment  produce  all  the  wealth  they 
wanted  without  regard  to  conditions,  the  state  of  the  world 
would  be  entirely  differ  it  from  what  it  is.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  successful  production  of  wealth  requires  the  employ- 
ment of  objects  and  agencies  of  various  kinds.  Any  object  or 
agency  which  cojuluccs  to  production  is  called  a  nquisite  of 
production.  To  illustrate  the  requisites  of  production,  let  us  sec 
what  had  to  bo  done  ia  order  that  a  coat  should  bo  made  for  a 
man  to  wear. 

In  the  lirst  place,  sheep  had  to  be  reared,  pastured,  and  sheared 
in  order  that  the  wool  nwaessary  for  the  coat  should  be  ob- 
toined.  The  breeding  of  the  sheep  required  a  considerable 
exp.insc  of  land  on  some  western  prairie  or  in  the  int<:rior  of 
Aubtrali*.  It  is  obvious  that  witli/>ut  land  there  could  be  no 
grass  .and  therefore  no  wool.  Now  land  is  in  its  original  state  a 
gift  of  nature  which  men  cannot  nuikc  at  all.   In  the  further  pro- 
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cess  of  manufacture  a  factory  had  to  bo  erected  and  in<ichinery 
of  brass  and  iron  employed.  A  particular  kind  of  earth  was 
necessary  to  make  the  bricks  out  of  which  the  factory  was 
built,  and  the  iron  had  to  be  extracted  from  iron  ore.  Both 
these  materials  had  to  bo  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  their  own- 
ership is  associated  with  that  of  land.  If  the  machinery  was 
run  by  water-power,  a  river  was  necessary  ;  if  by  steam-power, 
coal  had  to  be  dug  from  the  earth  to  make  the  fires  which  pro- 
duced the  steam. 

If  we  take  up  any  other  article  of  wealth  and  inquire  how  it 
was  made,  wo  shall  find  that  we  start  in  the  same  way  with 
natural  products,  such  as  soil,  metallic  ores,  beds  of  coal,  rivei^ 
and  oceans.  These  products  are  at  the  basis  of  production, 
and  the  most  important  of  them  are  found  under  or  in  the 
ground.  We  therefore  have  the  two  following  propositions : 
I.  Natural  products  are  the  jirat  requisites  of  production. 

II.  The  principal  natural  products  which  are  material  in 
form  are  found  under  or  are  derived  front  the  soil. 

Another  requisite  to  the  coat  is  capital,  of  which  the  material 
and  machinery  may  be  considered  typical.  They  are  appliances 
which  have  no  use  in  themselves,  but  without  which  the  coat 
cannot  be  made.  Capital  is  therefore  another  requisite  of  pro- 
duction. 

Yet  another  requisite  is  labor.  Everybody  sees  that  a  coat 
cainiot  be  made  unless  the  drovers,  shearers,  railway  employes, 
operators,  dealers,  and  merchants  nil  perform  certain  functions ; 
and  such  performance  we  call  labor. 

But  there  is  yet  another  condition  which  may  be  to  a  certain 
extent  included  under  labor  and  skill,  l>ut  which  nevertheless 
has  a  basis  distinct  from  either.  This  something  is  organiza- 
tion. It  probably  took  many  hundred  men  to  make  the  coat. 
Only  one  man  out  of  all  these  know  who  the  coat  was  for,  and 
he  did  not  know  it  until  the  owner  went  to  buy  it  or  to  order 
it.  All  these  hundred  men  must  work  in  unison,  and  must 
acquire  certain  habits  and  customs  in  order  to  do  their  work  to 
the  best  advantage.    Tiie  men  who  direct  them,  especially  those 
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who  bouglit  niul  suUl  tliu  goods,  required  long  cxpcricnco  to 
know  just  wliithor  tlio  wool  and  tlio  cloth  should  bo  taken,  and 
to  whom  thuy  should  bo  sold,  in  order  that  the  wearer  might  gut 
his  coat  in  the  most  economical  way.  These  habits,  this  knowl- 
edge, and  this  business  skill  are  things  of  slow  growth  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  being  necessary  to  the  coat  should 
bo  considered  rei^uisitcs  of  production. 

19.  (If  ICnowlt'thjv  as  a  Ileqnhltc  of  Production.  Pro- 
ceeding with  our  inquiry,  we  see  that  another  requisite  equally 
necessary,  though  often  forgotten,  is  hiowUJye.  In  knowl- 
edge wo  may  include  skill  of  any  kind. 

If  men  do  nut  know  how  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  shear 
sheep,  tu  spin  and  weave  economically,  and  to  manage  all  the 
complicated  machinery  necessary  in  applying  the  powers  of 
nature,  there  could  bo  no  coat  made,  or  at  least  only  a  very 
inferior  and  costly  article.  Knowledge  is  therefore  an  indis- 
l>ensal)le  requisite,  and  one  for  which  large  sums  of  money  may 
bo  paid.  The  owners  of  a  silver-mine  will  readily  give  thoU' 
sands  of  dollars  to  an  expert  geologist  merely  to  be  informed  of 
the  probable  amount  and  situation  of  the  ore  which  may  be 
contained  within  their  property.  What  they  j)ay  for  in  this 
case  is  nothing  but  knowledge,  since  the  geologist  they  employ 
is  not  expected  to  do  anything  but  give  them  information. 
Knowledge  is  a  product  of  labor,  since,  omitting  exceptional 
cases,  no  one  can  ac(|uire  it  without  that  exertion  of  the  facul- 
ties calleil  labor.  The  ac(piisition  of  knowledge  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  an  act  of  })roduetion.  But  there  are  two  es- 
sential  points  in  which  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  diHers  from 
other  kinds  of  production. 

I.  J>[fusihUUij  of  Knowledge.  In  general  when  wealth  is 
produced  it  can  bo  transferreil  only  to  a  limited  number  of  per- 
sons. What  one  person  gets  another  cannot  have.  But  valu- 
able knowledge  may,  by  speaking,  writing,  or  printing,  be  rapid- 
ly dilTiijicd  over  the  whole  world.  The  producer  of  knowledge 
may  indeed  keep  it  to  himself  and  seek  to  derive  tho  whole 
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benefit  of  it.  But  as  a  general  rule  little  benefit  will  be  ac- 
quired unless  ho  transmits  the  knowledge  to  others.  Among 
men  professionally  engaged  in  the  increase  of  knowledge  it  is 
generally  a  matter  of  honor  to  make  known  to  the  world  every- 
thing that  they  discover. 

II.  Tentative  Character  of  the  Labor  of  acquiring  Knoid- 
edge.  The  second  point  in  which  tlie  acquisition  of  knowlc<lgo 
differs  from  other  kinds  of  production  is  that  the  acquirer  neces- 
sarily works  in  the  dark  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  As  a  general 
rule  the  person  who  is  engaged  in  production  knows  exactly 
what  he  is  going  to  produce,  and  c.in  estimate  in  advance  with 
more  or  less  accuracy  the  amount  of  labor  which  he  must  ex- 
pend to  attain  a  given  end.  But  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
the  very  fact  tiiat  the  investigator  is  intent  on  discovering 
something  not  before  known  implies  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
ignorance  ns  to  what  ho  is  going  to  learn.  In  consequence 
there  will  sometiujes,  though  not  always,  be  doubt  whether  he 
is  going  to  learn  anything  of  value.  Searching  after  knowl- 
edge 18  generally  like  seeking  to  discover  whetlier  a  country 
does  or  does  not  abound  in  mineral  wealth.  Labor  must  be 
spent  in  investigation,  and  until  the  work  is  done  it  must  be 
doubtful  whether  any  discovery  of  value  >vill  bo  made. 

SJO.  Classifcation  of  Knowledge.  To  tmderstand  the  rela- 
tions of  the  difTorent  classes  of  knowledge  to  the  prosperity  of 
mankind  we  nuist  examine  more  in  detail  the  different  kindsof 
knowledge.  We  frecpietitly  hoar  the  term  "  useful  knowledge" 
employed.  Tlio  use  of  this  term  implies  the  antitlietioal  idea 
of  useless  k  owledge.  Fror<  i«  puit?ly  economic  point  of  view 
this  distinction  h.is  a  certain  foundation.  Some  kinds  of  kiiowl- 
edge  have  been  applied  so  as  to  increase  the  ])ro(hiction  of 
wealth,  while  other  kinds  have  not.  The  former  n)ay  be  called 
useful,  and  the  latter, so  far  as  the  i)roduction  of  wealth  is  con- 
cerned, may  be  called  useless.  It  is  therefore  very  common, 
especially  among  men  of  narrow  views,  to  ask  what  is  the  use 
of  scientific  investigation  or  of  any  kind  of  learning  which  does 
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not  evidently  conduce  to  the  production  of  wealth.  Tiic  reply 
to  this  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  a  result  of 
investigation  is  or  is  not  useless  until  it  is  fully  mastered  and 
understood.  Even  then  years  or  generations  may  elapse  before 
wo  can  ascertain  how  it  is  to  be  applied  in  promoting  the 
good  of  mankind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  rarely  found  that 
investigations  made  with  an  immediate  utilitarian  object  in 
view  lead  to  any  result  which  is  of  extended  utility.  The  gen- 
eral experience  of  mankind  shows  that,  in  order  to  attain  re- 
sults of  permanent  value  and  capable  of  the  widest  applications, 
the  ruling  motive  must  be  the  mere  desire  of  learning  and  not 
the  acquisition  of  useful  results.  The  explanation  of  thisseem- 
ing  paradox  is  found  in  the  tentative  character  of  the  search 
after  knowledge  already  described.  We  cannot  know  how  a 
result  is  going  to  be  useful  until  we  have  fully  mastered  it. 

A  body  of  knowledge  collected  and  arranged  with  respect  to 
its  intrinsic  completeness,  and  without  respect  to  its  economi- 
cal applications,  is  called  a  science.  The  I'elation  which  we 
have  described  between  science  and  the  production  of  wealth 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  glance  at  the  history  of  electricity. 
When,  two  centuries  ago,  physical  philosophers  began  to  inves- 
tigate the  attractions  and  repulsions  which  were  noticed  be- 
tween bodies  after  being  rubbed  together,  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee  how  these  facts  could  be  turned  to  any  useful  purpose. 
A  hundred  years  later  the  experiments  of  Franklin  were  looked 
upon  with  comparative  indifference  by  his  neighbors.  The 
same  thinj;  remained  true  when  Galvani  and  Volta  began  to 
experiment  on  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  a  frog's  leg 
produced  when  pieces  of  metal  were  brought  into  contact  with 
it.  Mathematicians  devoted  great  labor  to  investigating  the 
laws  of  the  electric  currents  before  any  utilitarian  application  of 
the  principles  could  be  foreseen.  Thus,  out  of  pure  curiosity 
and  a  desire  for  thoroughness  of  knowledge,  a  science  was  con- 
structed without  any  reference  to  utility. 

But  ac  the  science  became  perfected  it  was  found  susceptible 
of  uses  which  its  founders  could  never  have  dreamed  of.    First 
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camo  tlio  electric  telegraph,  which  has  been  gradually  per- 
fected by  the  laws  discovered  by  mathenmticianB.  Then  came 
tlio  dynamo  machine,  by  which  a  curious  transformation  of 
physical  forces  was  perfected.  Instead  of  getting  light  di- 
rectly from  combustion  we  may  now  burn  the  coal,  turn  the 
heat  thus  generated  into  energy  by  an  engine,  turn  this  energy 
into  electricity  by  a  dynamo  machine,  and  finally  turn  the 
electricity  into  heat  of  great  intensity,  and  thus  generate  an 
amount  of  light  exceeding  many  times  over  what  could  have 
been  obtained  from  the  original  combustion  of  the  coal.  What 
we  are  to  remember  is  that  all  the  benefits  now  or  hereafter  to 
bo  obtained  from  electricity  would  never  have  been  known  had 
not  several  generations  of  philosophers,  out  of  pure  curiosity, 
devoted  themselves  to  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  that 
agent.  The  same  thing  is  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  true  of  all 
the  modern  applications  of  scientific  principles  to  production. 
The  knowledge  of  these  principles  originates  in  investiga- 
tion undertaken  from  the  desire  of  acquiring  thorough  and 
complete  knowledge,  and  not  with  the  object  of  reaching  any 
evidently  useful  result. 

21.  The  knowledge  just  described  is  that  of  the  laws  of  nat- 
ure. But  after  the  laws  of  nature  are  discovered  another  class  of 
investigation  comes  in.  It  is  necessary  to  discover  by  measure- 
ment and  observation  the  constant  quantities  which  enter  into 
the  expressions  of  these  laws.  For  example,  it  is  a  law  of 
nature  that  heavy  bodies  are  attracted  towards  the  centre  of 
the  earth.  The  mere  knowledge  of  this  law  does  not  tell  us 
how  strong  the  attraction  is.  But  when  we  learn  by  experi- 
ment that  a  heavy  body  in  a  vacuum  falls  sixteen  feet  in  one 
second,  wo  have  an  exact  quantity  which  it  is  necessary  to 
know  in  order  to  apply  our  knowledge.  The  attractive  forces 
of  electricity  under  different  circumstances,  the  boiling  points 
of  liquids,  the  pressure  of  gas  and  vapors  at  various  tempera- 
tures and  densities,  the  electric  resistances  of  various  materials, 
and  the  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  examples  of  an 
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indefinite  number  of  physical  constants  which  must  be  known 
in  order  that  natural  laws  may  bo  applied  fo  as  to  secure  the 
greatest  results  with  the  least  expenditure  of  labor. 

Statistical  and  geographical  knowledge,  maps  of  the  country, 
and  tables  of  fertility  of  the  soil  may  be  considered  as  belong, 
ing  to  the  same  class  with  the  knowledge  of  the  constants  of 
nature.  What  distinguishes  this  class  of  knowledge  is  that  it 
is  not  pursued  in  the  dark  as  one  has  to  pursue  the  discovery 
of  new  laws.  In  determining  a  chemical  constant,  making  a 
map  of  a  country,  or  analyzing  a  soil,  one  may  know  before- 
hand exactly  what  he  has  to  cio  and  what  the  general  character 
of  his  result  will  be. 

It  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  all  the  knowledge  just  de- 
scribed that  when  once  foind  it  may  be  transmitted  to  man- 
kind in  general.  But  tliere  is  something  closely  allied  to 
knowledge  which  is  not  tlms  transferable.  It  may  perhaps 
be  called  individual  skill  and  power  of  judgment,  ratlier  than 
knowledge.  Tiie  skill  of  the  meclianic,  the  administrative 
abilities  of  the  president  of  a  railroad,  and  the  business  knowl- 
edge and  skill  of  ^.  merchant  belong  to  this  class.  All  are 
essential  to  the  most  efficient  production.  In  nearly  every 
branch  of  business  a  person  possessed  of  the  proper  talents 
gradually  acquires  a  sort  of  knowledge  by  which  he  in- 
stinctively avoids  mistakes,  forms  correct  judgments  of  what 
should  be  done  under  various  circumstances,  and  thus  acquires 
a  wealth-producing  power  which  inexperienced  persons  would 
not  possess.  If  all  the  producei-s  of  the  country  should  lose 
the  special  skill  and  faculties  which  they  have  acquired  by 
experience,  a  severe  blow  would  be  struck  at  the  production 
of  wealth.  ' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  NATURAL   AGENTS   AS   REQUISITES   OF  PBODUCTION. 

33.  We  have  seen  that  raw  material  and  natural  produc- 
tions are  the  first  and  most  necessary  requisites  of  production. 
Were  these  requisites  obtainable  by  all  the  world  in  unlimited 
quantities,  the  state  of  society  would  be  entirely  different  from 
what  it  is.  But  if  we  look  around  us  we  shall  sec  that  while 
the  supply  of  some  agents  is  substantially  unlimited,  that  of 
others  is  either  limited  in  quantity  or  accessibility.  The  supply 
of  air  is  unlimited.  The  limitations  upon  the  supply  of  water 
for  household  purposes  are  so  few  as  to  be  hardly  worth  taking 
into  account.  But  the  case  is  very  different  with  land  and 
metalliferous  ores.  The  farms  are  necessarily  limited  to  the 
forty  or  fifty  million  of  square  miles  comprising  the  surface  of 
the  continents  and  islands  of  the  earth ;  and  if  wo  takeout  those 
portions  which  are  either  uninhabited  or  useless,  the  actual 
available  supply  of  land  will  be  much  smaller.  Ores  and  min- 
erals are  yet  more  limited  in  quantity.  The  streams  which 
can  furnish  water-power  are  generally  few  in  any  one  country. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  it  is  physically  impossible  for  every 
one  to  command  all  of  these  requisites  of  production  which  he 
needs  or  may  think  ho  needs. 

In  a  primitive  state  of  society  we  might  imagine  every  man 
to  be  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  his  share  of  the  raw  material 
supplied  by  nature  without  money  and  without  price.  There 
are  enthusiasts  who  advocate  the  trial  of  such  a  system  at  the 
present  time.  But  a  slight  examination  will  show  us  that  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  instincts  of  human  nature  which 
rule  us  in  such  cases,  and  would  be  impracticable  of  execution 
as  things  now  exist.  We  have  first  to  show  by  what  iristincts 
of  human  nature  the  righ^^  of  property  in  an  object  supplied 
b^  nature  is  recognized. 
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33.  Of  Appropriation.  If  -we  look  back  into  history  to 
learn  how  land,  minerals,  and  other  agents  supplied  by  nature 
could  be  owned  by  individuals,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  through 
the  right  of  appropriation.  There  is  a  natural  feeling  in  the 
breast  of  each  man  that  if  ho  discovers  something  which  was 
not  previously  known,  or  at  least  was  not  valued  or  used  by 
any  one  else,  he  has  the  right  to  claim  it  as  his  property,  so  far 
at  least  as  he  is  able  to  take  possession  of  it.  This  right,  how- 
ever, speedily  becomes  limited  and  regulated  by  governments, 
which  claim  the  right  to  make  laws  on  the  subject.  The  gen- 
eral rule  is  that  if  an  island  or  any  new  land  is  discovered  by  a 
citizen  of  any  country,  the  government  of  that  country  claims 
the  right  to  ownership.  Thus  a  large  part  of  the  American 
continent  was  at  one  time  considered  the  property  of  one  or 
another  of  tlie  governments  of  Europe  which  had  sent  out  ex- 
peditions for  its  discovery.  Thus  also  England  at  various  times 
became  the  owner  of  numerous  islands  which  were  discovered 
by  her  navigators  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  In  new  coun- 
tries the  land  is  considered  the  property  of  the  government, 
which  sells  it  to  individuals.  Thus  in  most  of  the  British 
colonies  there  are  large  tracts  of  land,  known  as  crown  lands, 
not  yet  occupied  by  settlers,  but  which  may  be  sold  to  them  as 
they  require  it.  So,  also,  the  United  States  Government  owns 
large  tracts  known  as  "  public  lands"  in  the  western  Territories, 
and  derives  an  income  of  several  million  dollars  per  annum 
from  their  sale.  When  the  land  thus  becomes  the  property  of 
the  individual,  his  right  to  dispose  of  it  is,  with  some  excep- 
tions, as  absolute  as  his  right  to  dispose  of  anything  he  has 
himself  made. 

The  government  claims  not  only  the  land,  but  all  the  min- 
erals which  may  be  concealed  beneath  it;  an  individual  be- 
comes the  owner  of  such  wealth  by  first  discovering  that  it 
exists.  He  goes  out  "prospecting"  on  some  portion  of  the 
public  lands  where  his  geological  knowledge  may  lead  him 
to  infer  the  existence  of  minerals,  and  if  he  thinks  he  has  dis- 
covered ores  of  value  he  may  purchase  from  the  government 
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the  right  to  dig  a  mine  and  appropriate  all  tlie  ores  he  finds 
to  his  own  use.  Nearly  the  same  rule  holds  in  the  case  of 
diamonds.  When,  for  example,  the  great  diamond-fields  were 
discovered  in  South  Africa,  the  exclusive  right  to  gather  them 
was  granted  to  certain  companies.  Thus  we  perceive  the 
operation  of  the  fundamental  principle  already  alluded  to,  that, 
by  the  instincts  of  our  nature,  the  act  of  discovering  and 
taking  possession  of  land  gives  the  right  of  ownership,  subject 
to  such  limitations  as  the  supreme  power  may  enact.  Now  this 
system  has  both  its  abuses  and  its  reasons.  Let  us  consider  iii'st 
the  reasons  for  it. 


% 


34.  Necessity  of  the  Sight  of  Property  m  Natural  Agents. 
If  the  condition  of  land  and  minerals  were  such  that  each  indi- 
vidual could  avail  himself  of  them  without  labor,  the  case  would 
be  much  stronger  in  favor  of  those  who  would  restrict  or  deny 
the  right  of  appropriation.  But  a  little  consideration  will  show 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  arrange- 
ments for  the  possession  of  natural  agents  without  devoting 
labor  to  them.  Take  first  the  case  of  land.  Before  a  crop  can 
be  raised  from  it,  trees  must  be  cut  down,  fences  built,  bariiS 
and  other  structures  erected,  and  fertilizers  purchased  and  ap- 
plied to  the  fields.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  make  these  im- 
provements unless  the  person  who  makes  them  is  to  have  the 
benefit  of  them.  But  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them  from 
the  land.  He  cannot  carry  away  the  house,  the  stables,  the 
fences,  or  the  fertilizers.  Thus  he  cannot  be  deprived  of  his 
right  in  the  land  without  interfering  with  his  exclusive  right 
to  the  product  of  his  own  labor. 

In  the  case  of  anything  concealed  beneath  the  soil,  discovery 
is  necessary  before  it  can  be  utilized.  Now  the  process  of  dis- 
covery is  one  which  requires  skill  and  may  involve  great  labor 
and  hardship.  No  one  is  going  to  subject  himself  to  this  hard- 
ship unless  he  is  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  discovery.  Practi- 
cally, therefore,  the  right  of  appropriation  in  natural  agents 
cannot  be  denied  without  denying  the  right  of  property  in  the 
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product  of  one's  own  labor.  Moreover,  the  right  to  find  a  mine 
or  to  preempt  a  farm  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  persons 
or  class  of  persons,  but  is  equally  enjoyed  by  every  one  who 
chooses  to  avail  himself  of  his  opportunities.  Thus  natural 
agents  become  private  property  by  a  logical  necessity  which 
mankind  have  in  all  ages  been  obliged  to  accept. 

Objections  stated.  It  must  be  recognized  that  as  the  popu- 
lation of  a  region  increases,  notwithstanding  the  necessity  jnst 
shown,  the  supply  of  natural  agents  becomes  scarce.  The 
general  rule  is  that  when  land  is  first  occupied,  or  any  natural 
product  discovered,  its  value  is  very  slight.  No  limitation  is 
placed  upon  the  quantity  which  any  one  person  may  own,  and 
thus  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  an  individual  possessing 
himself  of  entire  counties  and  perhaps  owning  the  whole  of  a 
valuable  mine.  Now  if  population  did  not  increase  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  this.  But  it  often  happens  that  the  land  so 
little  valued  by  one  generation  is  of  tlie  greatest  importance  to 
subsequent  generations  who  come  into  the  world  finding  that 
their  ancestors  have  permitted  this  valuable  gift  of  nature  to 
be  inherited  by  a  few  individuals.  Thus  in  England  more  than 
half  the  land  is  nominally  owned  by  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  people.  In  every  part  of  the  world  valuable  mines 
of  coal  and  of  iron,  the  products  of  which  are  most  necessary 
to  the  community  at  large,  are  held  by  a  few  individuals  or  com- 
panies, who  can  command  a  price  for  what  was  originally  a  gift 
of  nature.  Hence  the  view  that  this  system  is  wrong,  and  that 
the  right  of  every  human  being  to  his  share  of  the  gifts  of 
nature  should  be  recognized,  is  not  an  unreasonable  one. 

But  when  we  examine  more  closely  we  shall  see  that  this 
evil  is  to  a  great  extent  compensated  in  various  ways.  We  can 
at  present  only  indicate  the  compensations  in  a  general  way, 
because  the  full  treatment  of  the  subject  requires  a  knowledge 
of  economical  theories  yet  to  be  acquired.  In  the  first  place, 
we  readily  see  that  if  every  one  were  allowed  at  pleasure  to 
avail  himself  of  all  the  raw  materials  of  nature,  they  would  be 
speedily  exhausted,  so  that  none  might  be  left  for  posterity. 
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Hence  it  would  be  necessary  to  prescribe  how  much  coal  or 
iron  or  other  minerals  each  individual  should  have.  The 
practical  difficulties  in  doing  this  would  be  insurmountable. 
Bnt  under  our  actual  system  the  care  which  every  prudent 
person  takes  of  his  own  property  is  extended  by  the  owners 
of  natural  agents  to  tlieir  property,  and  thus  the  contents  of 
the  great  storehouses  of  nature  are  protected  from  waste. 

Again,  self-interest  prompts  the  owners  to  allow  the  public 
the  benefit  of  their  possessions  on  nearly  as  good  terms  as  the 
public  could  command  if  the  property  were  public.  It  is  true, 
theoi-etically  at  least,  that  if  the  right  of  the  land-owner  is 
completely  unrestricted  he  could  fence  in  his  land  and  forbid 
its  being  applied  to  any  useful  purpose.  Practically,  however, 
this  cannot  be  done.  Should  it  be  attempted,  we  may  be  sure 
that  society  would  find  a  way  of  reuiedying  the  matter.  An 
example  of  how  readily  law  is  provided  to  meet  a  diflicult  case 
is  afforded  by  the  decisions  affecting  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  irrigating  companies  in  the  arid  regions  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  especially  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Here  the  very 
existence  of  the  farming  population  depends  upon  a  supply  of 
water  from  mountain-streams  which  are  in  the  possession  of 
companies  who  have  collected  the  water  in  reservoirs  and  con- 
structed the  conduits  and  other  appliances  necessary  to  supply 
the  farms.  Suits  by  the  farmers  against  the  companies  are  not 
uncommon,  and  the  general  result  has  been  a  body  of  law  which 
insures  to  every  farmer  his  supply  of  water  on  the  same  terms 
that  his  neighbors  get  it,  and  as  completely  as  if  the  works  of 
the  ii-rigating  companies  were  public  property.  In  England 
the  rights  of  the  landlord  are  far  more  restricted  than  in 
America.  Neither  law  nor  public  opinion  allows  him  to  charge 
as  much  as  he  pleases  for  his  land,  as  ho  may  do  with  us. 

When  we  are  in  doubt  between  opposing  reasons  we  may 
often  appeal  with  advantage  to  the  instincts  of  human  nature. 
The  fact  that  men  of  all  races  are  ready  to  fight  for  their  land 
may  decide  the  question  for  us. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OF   CAPITAL. 


25.  The  use  and  importance  of  capital  arise  from  the  fact 
that  men  cannot,  by  the  direct  application  of  their  labor  to  the 
materials  furnished  by  nature,  produce  those  articles  which  they 
desire.  For  example,  they  cannot  with  their  own  hands  make 
cotton  into  a  shirt.  They  must  have  a  loom  to  effect  the  trans- 
formation. The  farmer  cannot  raise  wheat  without  the  aid  of 
spades,  ploughs,  or  machinery  to  till  the  ground ;  and  after  his 
wheat  is  raised  he  needs  a  mill  to  grind  it  into  flour.  In  these 
cases  the  loom,  the  spade,  the  plongh,  and  the  mill  are  not  de- 
sired for  their  own  sake,  but  only  because  they  are  useful  in 
producing  objects  of  desire.  If  we  continue  this  analysis  wo 
shall  see  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  may  be  divided  into 
two  portions : 

1.  Wealth  which  is  desired  and  possessed  by  its  owner  for 
its  own  sake,  because  it  contributes  directly  to  the  gratification 
of  the  owner.  Examples  of  such  wealth  are  the  houses  in 
which  we  live,  the  furniture,  books,  and  pictures  which  adorn 
our  walls,  the  clothes  we  wear,  the  food  we  eat,  and  the  coel 
which  is  to  keep  us  warm.  Tliis  kind  of  wealth  we  shall  call 
sustenance. 

2.  Wealth  which  is  desired,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  order 
that  by  it  we  may  obtain  such  wealth  as  we  do  desire  for  its  own 
sake.  Wealth  desired,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  sustenance  which  it  will  enable  us  to  produce  is  called 
capital. 

The  distinction  between  capital  and  sustenance,  though  logi- 
cally a  sharp  one,  cannot  be  sharply  drawn  in  practice.  We 
cannot  always  decide  without  question  whether  any  given  kind 
of  wealth  is  or  is  not  capital.     We  shall  also  have  to  recognize 
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the  principle  that  wealth  may  possess  the  quality  of  capital  in 
different  degrees,  and  may  be  capital  or  not  according  to  its  re- 
lations to  its  owner. 

There  is  another  definition  of  capital  which  at  fii-st  sight  may 
seem  to  have  no  relation  to  the  one  just  given,  but  which, 
when  we  examine  it  more  closely,  wo  shall  see  to  be  equiva- 
lent as  a  consequence  of  human  nature.  It  is  as  follows: 
Capital  is  that  wealth  from  the  enjoyment  of  which  the  own- 
ers are  abstaining  in  order  to  gain  a  future  profit. 

To  show  how  these  two  definitions  amount  to  the  same  thing, 
let  us  take  first  the  case  of  the  savage  who  possesses  no  power 
of  abstaining  from  present  enjoyment  for  the  sake  of  future 
good.  He  will  not  try  to  make  any  sort  of  machinery,  because 
before  he  can  get  any  good  from  the  machinery  he  will  have  to 
wait  a  long  time,  and  he  is  not  willing  to  spend  his  labor  for 
any  benefit  to  accrue  only  in  the  distant  future.  He  would 
rather  chase  a  buffalo  and  thus  get  a  skin  which  he  can  put  on 
to-morrow  than  undertake  any  labor  which  will  not  yield  him 
good  clothes  until  next  year.  If  he  has  corn,  he  will  pound  it 
between  two  stones,  because  then  he  can  enjoy  the  product  of 
his  labor  the  same  day  when  he  sits  down  to  his  evening  meal. 
But  he  will  not  sow  it  to  raise  a  crop  for  the  next  year. 

Coming  next  to  civilized  men,  we  find  that  large  numbers  of 
them,  even  among  the  well-to-do  classes,  rarely  attempt  to  ac- 
quire wealth  except  for  its  own  sake.  They  expend  all  their 
income  on  house -rent,  furniture,  coal,  food,  clothing,  and 
other  things  desired  for  their  own  sake.  Hence  they  never 
save.  But  if  a  person  wants  to  save  up  money  and  gain  inter- 
est on  it,  he  must  get  something  which  he  docs  not  want  for 
its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  something  else  to  be  obtained 
in  the  future.  "We  may  therefore  say  that  wealth  from  which 
the  owner  is  abstaining  for  a  future  profit  is  identical  with  the 
wealth  which  is  desired,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  order  by 
its  means  to  obtain  more  wealth. 
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26.  Z7if<?  of  the  Ttrm  Sustenance.  "We  have  spoken  of 
Avcalth  which  is  desired  by  the  owner  for  its  own  sake,  and  is 
called  sustenance.  The  most  important  wealth  of  this  kind  is 
the  food  and  clothing  which  every  man  must  have  in  order  to 
live,  and  the  house  which  shelters  him  from  the  weather.  In 
the  case  of  the  laborer  who  saves  nothing,  this  is  the  only  kind 
of  wealth  which  he  works  for  or  seeks  to  possess. 

It  might  at  first  sight  appear  proper  to  confine  this  term  to 
the  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  absolutely  necessary  to  sustain 
the  life,  health,  and  physical  vigor  of  the  laborer.  But  it  is 
well  known  that  we  cannot  draw  any  sharp  line  between  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life ;  nor  can  we  draw  any  such  line 
between  those  who  are  laborers  and  those  who  are  not.  We 
must  therefore  include  in  the  term  sustenance  not  only  what 
sustains  life,  but  everything  which  a  person  requires  or  can 
con)inand  for  the  purpose  of  unproductive  consumption  by 
himself  and  his  family.  It  includes  pictures,  furniture  and 
books,  and  indeed  everything  which  does  not  produce  other 
wealth  in  the  act  of  being  consumed. 


37.  Classification  and  Examples  of  Caj^tal.  Differences 
of  opinion  sometimes  arise  as  to  whether  special  kinds  of 
wealth  should  or  should  not  be  considered  capital.  To  recon- 
cile these  differences,  we  must  admit  that  capital  is  in  part  a 
relative  term,  depending  not  merely  upon  the  wealth  itself, 
but  on  its  relation  to  its  owner.  If  it  is  something  which  the 
owner  is  not  keeping  for  its  own  sake,  but  from  the  enjoyment 
of  which  he  is  abstaining,  then  it  is  capital  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, though  it  may  not  be  capital  when  considered  in  relation 
to  the  person  who  is  enjoying  it.  A  difficult  question  of  this 
sort  arises  in  connection  with  dwelling-houses.  When  a  person 
lives  in  his  own  house,  the  house  is  not  capital.  He  is  not 
abstaining  from  the  enjoyment  which  the  house  might  afford, 
and  he  is  keeping  the  house  for  its  own  sake ;  hence  it  is  not 
capital.  But  if  he  rents  the  house  to  some  one  else,  then  he  is 
abstaining  frbm  the  enjoyment  of  it;  and  he  is  not  using  it  for 
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its  own  Bake,  but  for  tho  annual  rent  which  he  is  receiving,  or, 
more  exactly,  for  the  sake  of  the  things  which  he  may  bny  with 
the  rent.  Hence  the  house  is  capital  in  its  relation  to  him.  But 
it  is  not  capital  in  relation  to  the  community  at  large,  for  it  is 
clear  that  houses  are  built  for  their  own  sake,  and  not  to  help 
future  production.  No  more  clotii  is  made  and  no  more  wheat 
broujjht  to  market  after  a  house  is  built  than  before. 

This  leads  us  to  say  that  the  quality  of  capital  considered  as 
a  relative  term  may  bo  algebraically  negative  as  well  tis  positive. 
Relative  to  the  tenant  who  lives  in  the  house,  tho  house  is 
negative  capital,  because  he  is  enjoying  more  wealth  than  he 
owns.  The  idea  of  capital  as  a  mathematical  quantity  may  be 
reached  by  the  following  course  of  thought: 

Let  us  compare  the  wealth  owned  with  the  sustenance  en- 
joyed by  any  person.  If  we  subtract  from  the  total  wealth 
which  he  owns  all  that  wealth  which  he  employs  as  suste- 
nance, or  is  making  use  of  for  his  own  enjoyment,  the  remain- 
der will,  by  definition,  be  capital,  because  it  is  that  portion  of 
his  wealth  from  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  is  abstaining. 

But  it  may  happen  that  the  individual  is  enjoying  more 
sustenance  than  he  owns.  In  this  case  the  definition  will  re- 
quire us  to  subtract  a  greater  quantity  from  a  less,  the  result  of 
which  will  be  algebraically  negative.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
improvident  man.  Ho  has  perhaps  spent  every  cent  he  ever 
earned  on  objects  of  desire,  and  thus  has  not  a  dollar  saved  in 
the  world ;  yet  he  may  be  living  in  a  house  which  cost  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.  Then  he  not  only  never  saved  anything,  but  he  is 
enjoying  what  somebody  else,  namely,  the  owner  of  tiie  house, 
has  saved.     Thus  he  is  an  algebraically  negative  capitalist. 

The  question  may  arise  whether  by  limiting  capital  to  things 
not  wanted  for  their  own  sake  we  do  not  find  that  after  all 
scarcely  anything  will  be  left  except  capital.  For  example, 
the  barrel  of  flour  in  my  pantry,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  wanted 
for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  bread  which  will  be 
made  from  it.  One  may  go  even  farther,  and  inquire  whether 
the  coal  in  my  cellar  is  not  wanted  for  the  sake  of  the  heat 
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it  is  to  furnish,  and  is  not  therefore  capital.  The  reply  to  this 
is  that  we  must  give  a  special  interpretation  to  the  first  defi> 
nition  of  capital.  We  regard  wealth  as  wanted  for  its  own 
sake  whenever  it  has  reached  the  hands  of  the  owner  who  is 
keeping  it  for  his  own  exclusive  use  and  is  not  abstaining  from 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  to  be  gained  thereby.  Hence  when 
the  barrel  of  flour  reaches  the  family  who  are  to  use  it  it  ceases 
to  be  capital,  though  it  is  capital  in  the  store  of  the  grocer,  be- 
cause ho  keeps  it  to  get  something  else  with.  And,  in  general, 
all  the  wealth  of  the  country  Avhich  is  going  through  the  pro- 
cesses  of  manufacture,  sale,  and  transportation  may  be  consid- 
ered capital. 

38.  Fixed  and  Circulating  Capital.  Economists  divide 
capital  into  fixed  and  circulating.  Fixed  capital  comprises  ma- 
chinery and  public  and  private  works  which  are  employed  as 
agencies  in  production.  Ploughs,  fences,  and  working  animals 
on  a  farm ;  factories  and  the  .nachinery  which  they  contain ; 
railways  with  all  their  rolling-stock ;  ships  and  storehouses, 
are  examples  of  fixed  capital. 

Circulating  capital  consists  of  the  money  which  is  circulated 
from  hand  to  hand  in  the  channels  of  trade,  the  material  under- 
going the  process  of  manufacture,  transportation  and  sale,  and 
the  stores  of  food  and  clothing  which  have  not  reached  their 
consumers.  Following  through  the  process  of  production  as 
we  have  already  done,  we  may  say  that  the  wheat  in  the  gran- 
ary, the  sheep  on  the  prairie,  their  wool  after  it  is  shorn,  the 
cotton  in  the  factory,  the  cloth  in  the  hands  of  the  dealer,  and 
the  clothes  in  the  clothing-store  are  all  circulating  capital. 

One  difference  between  the  two  capitals  is  that  the  one  is  a 
direct  aid  to  production,  while  the  other  is  not.  They  there- 
fore possess  the  quality  of  capital  in  different  degrees.  A  loom 
is  a  direct  aid  to  production ;  without  it  we  could  not  make 
cloth.  The  plough  with  its  team  of  horses  is  a  direct  aid ;  with- 
out it  tlie  farmer  would  have  to  use  a  spade,  which  would  be 
far  less  advantageous.    The  warehouse  is  such  an  aid  because, 
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although  it  does  not  help  tlie  production,  it  preserves  the  goods 
from  being  spoiled  by  the  rain  or  carried  off  by  thieves.  Shins 
and  locomotives  are  direct  aids  in  transportation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  wool  and  the  cloth  are  not  mere  aids  to  production, 
but  rather  the  material  on  which  the  work  of  production  is 
performed.  They  are  requisites  of  production,  but  not  aids 
to  it. 

We  may  also  consider  circulating  capital  as  that  a  definite 
quantity  of  which  is  consumed  in  the  production  of  a  definite 
quantity  of  any  commodity.  Thus,  to  make  a  coat  a  definite 
quantity  of  cloth  is  required.  To  make  one  yard  of  c^  i^h  of  a 
certain  kind  a  defiilite  amount  of  wool  is  required.  Thus  we 
can  trace  the  quantity  of  the  substance  through  from  tiio  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  a  series  of  productive  a'  .  On  the 
other  hand,  the  needle  "^ith  which  the  tailor  sews  the  ^loth 
may  be  lost  Ouiore  one  coat  is  finished,  or  it  may  mule  u  hun- 
dred rcots  without  being  worn  out.  "Wo  cannot  therefore  say 
just  how  many  needles  are  consumed  in  making  a  given  num- 
ber of  coats. 

A  very  important  part  of  circulating  capital  is  the  store  of 
food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries  of  life  which  is  laid  up  in 
the  country  for  the  consumption  of  the  population  generally. 
In  fact,  from  the  point  of  view  of  some  economists,  food  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  primitive  form  of  all  capital.  For,  before 
the  primitive  farmer  or  mechanic  could  have  made  a  plough, 
he  must  have  collected  the  food  to  eat  while  he  was  making 
the  utensil.  During  the  process  of  manufacture  the  food  dis- 
appeared and  the  plough  appeared.  We  shall  hereafter  see 
that  this  idea  materially  assists  iis  in  understanding  the  subject 
by  connecting  labor  with  capital.  From  this  point  of  view  a 
pair  of  boots  is  simply  a  product  of  the  following  requisites ; 

I.  A  certain  quantity  of  leather,  pegs,  tacks,  thread,  wax, 
and  other  materials  which  went  into  the  boot. 

II.  A  certain  amount  of  wear  and  tear  of  tools,  rent  of  work- 
shop, etc. 

III.  The  food  which  the  shoemaker  ate,  the  clothes  which 
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he  wore  out,  and  the  house-rent  wliich  he  paid  while  he  \ras 
making  the  boots. 

Since  the  pair  of  boots  is  the  product  of  tlie  consumption  of 
this  leather,  furniture,  workshop,  house,  food,  and  clothing,  we 
may  establish  a  certain  equivalent  between  them  which  will  as- 
sist us  in  further  researches.  The  labor  of  the  shoemaker  was 
merely  the  agency  which  combiiied  the  three  elements  just  enu- 
merated into  a  pair  of  boots.  >       .       ; 

39.  The  Function  of  Capital.  The  great  purpose  of  capi- 
tal, as  indicated  in  its  definition,  is  of  fundamental  importance 
and  sliould  be  well  understood.  We  may  state  it  in  the  terips, 
Capital  is  employed  as  a  labor-saving  agent. 

To  show  how  this  is,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  primitive 
farmer  who  tills  the  ground  with  a  spade.  As  his  condition 
improves,  or  as  the  country  around  him  improves,  he  is  enabled 
to  substitute  a  plough  and  a  pair  of  horses  for  the  spade.  To  find 
whether  this  change  is  advantageous  we  have  to  compare  the  debit 
and  credit  side  of  the  account.  The  plough  and  horses  cost 
money,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  they  required  that 
the  farmer  should  spend  a  certain  amount  of  Labor  in  procuring 
them  and  taking  care  of  them.  This  is  the  debit  side  of  the  ac- 
count. The  increased  land  which  they  enabled  him  to  cultivate, 
or  the  diminished  labor  with  which  they  enabled  him  to  culti- 
vate his  field,  forms  the  credit  side  of  the  account.  Unless  the 
gain  compensates  for  the  labor  spent  in  procuring  the  team,  the 
latter  has  not  paid  for  itself.  In  common  language,  it  has  been 
a  bad  investment. 

Again,  in  making  cloth :  a  barbarian  can  make  a  robe  out  of 
coarse  material  with  great  labor.  By  spending  his  labor  in 
making  a  loom  he  will  be  enabled  thereafter  to  make  a  better 
robe  with  far  leso  labor.  If  he,  or  the  community  to  which  he 
belongs,  is  able  to  construct  a  factory  and  use  steam  or  water 
power,  a  still  greater  saving  of  labor  is  effected.  But  in  all 
cases  the  labor  saved  must  more  than  compensate  for  the  labor 
of  producing  the  capital.     Unless  the  person  who  produces 
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the  capital  expects  to  save  labor,  he  would  have  had  no  object 
ill  producing  it. 

If  Ave  look  around  us  we  will  see  that  nature  may  be  consid- 
ered as  offering  to  those  who  will  save,  a  perpetual  interest  upon 
their  savings,  if  they  employ  them  judiciously.  An  example 
is  seen  in  the  case  of  great  public  works.  By  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  certain  sum  of  monev  in  digging  the  Suez  Canal  there 
is  a  perpetual  saving  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  future 
generations,  in  the  number  of  ships,  the  quantity  of  sails  and 
coal,  and  the  labor  of  sailors  necessary  to  transport  goods 
from  Europe  to  the  East.  By  digging  the  Panama  Canal  there 
will  be  a  similar  perpetual  saving  of  the  voyage  around  Cape 
Horn.  In  each  case  the  annual  interest  or  profits  on  the 
canal  will  be  the  excess  of  the  saving  above  the  cost  of  work- 
ing the  canal  and  keeping  it  in  its  original  good  condition. 
By  tunnelling  mountains  a  perpetual  saving  is  made  for  the 
future  in  the  cost  of  transporting  goods  across  them.  Every 
railway  which  is  built  diminishes  the  cost  of  transporting  goods 
overland.  Thus  until  men  have  dug  every  useful  canal,  built 
every  necessary  railway,  and  tunnelled  every  mountain  which 
obstructs  the  transportation  of  goods  from  place  to  place,  nature 
will  offer  to  those  who  choose  to  save  their  earnings  a  per- 
petual interest  upon  their  savings,  provided  they  will  employ 
them  in  such  works. 

30.  Capital  the  Result  of  Abstinence.  It  is  clear  that,  in 
order  to  effect  the  gain  thus  described,  the  labor  of  producing 
the  capital  must  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  production 
of  objects  of  immediate  enjoyment.  The  primitive  farmer 
who  spent  all  his  time  in  spading  the  ground  in  order  to 
obtain  a  bare  support  for  his  family  would  never  save  money 
to  buy  a  plough  and  team.  He  must  do  without  a  certain 
amount  of  the  products  of  his  labor  as  a  condition  precedent 
of  being  able  to  make  the  improvement.  He  may  indeed 
buy  his  capital  on  credit,  bat,  apar^  from  the  difficulty  that 
his  credit  may  not  be  good,  it  is  then  necessary  that  some  one 
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else  shall  have  abstained  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits 
of  his  labor,  in  order  to  produce  the  plough  and  horses.  This 
last  illustrates  the  case  with  the  vast  majority  of  men.  They 
arc  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  amount  of  the  previous  labor 
of  other  men,  for  which  they  pay  a  profit.  Thus  the  profit  of 
capital,  commonly  colled  interest,  is  what  is  paid  to  the  capi- 
talist, not  for  his  labor,  but  for  his  abstinence  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  products  of  his  labor,  and  his  willingness  to  allow 
others  to  use  his  capital.   • 

It  may  be  asked  how  circulating  capital  can  be  considered 
either  as  saving  labor  or  as  resulting  from  abstinence,  and 
w^hether  if  it  does  not  save  labor  it  does  not  fail  to  perform 
the  essential  function  of  capital.  It  is  true  that  it  does  not 
directly  operate  as  a  labor-saving  agent,  but  only  as  an  absolute 
necessity  to  the  progress  of  the  work.  But  it  is  a  requisite  of 
production  which  is  not  intended  for  the  owner's  own  use, 
and  in  order  to  procure  this  requisite  he  must  expend  money 
which  he  otherwise  could  have  spent  in  his  own  enjoyment. 
Since  he  practises  abstinence,  and  since  that  practice  is  itself 
something  which  can  command  money  in  the  public  market,  it 
follows  that  he  must  be  compensated  for  it,  and  thus  a  profit 
must  be  paid  on  this  investment  just  as  it  is  paid  on  the  in- 
vestment of  machinery  in  production. 


31.  Divided  Ownership  of  Capital.  The  forms  of  capital 
which  we  have  just  considered  include  only  material  agencies 
actually  employed  in  production.  But  in  the  language  of 
business  the  word  is  used  in  what  is  apparently  a  much  wider 
sense.  Whenever  men  come  to  bankers  to  purchase  bonds,  or 
other  credit  property  yielding  interest,  they  are  said  to  bring 
"  capital "  in  order  to  invest  it.  In  this  case  the  idea  is  that 
the  entity  called  capital  is  something  which  the  owner  puts 
into  or  invests  in  the  bonds  or  other  things  which  he  purchases. 
But  if  we  look  closely  into  the  matter  we  shall  see  that  in  this 
case  the, word  is  used  to  designate  the  money  which  one  has 
saved  up  to  pay  for  the  bonds  or  stocks  which  he  purchases. 
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But  tliese  bonds  and  stocks  are  also  called  capital.  They 
may  be  government  bonds,  railway  bonds,  mortgages  on  real 
estate,  or  any  immaterial  rights  by  which  one  gains  interest. 
Wo  thus  have  two  distinct  meanings  of  the  word  in  addition  to 
that  which  we  have  already  assigned  it.  This  threefold  use 
leads  to  a  confusion  which  must  be  cleared  up.  In  the  origi- 
nal and  proper  sense  of  the  word  capital  consists  of  nothing 
but  wealth,  namely,  that  wealth  which  is  devoted  to  further 
production,  or  employed  in  such  a  way  as  to  j'ield  a  profit  to 
its  owner.  But  we  have  shown  that  wealth  may  also  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  its  owner,  and  when  thus  considered  we 
have  called  it  property.  We  have  also  shown  how  a  given 
piece  of  wealth  may  have  various  owners  who  have  separate 
kinds  of  rights  in  it,  and  who  may  transfer  these  rights  of 
ownership  to  other  persons. 

Now  the  only  difference  between  material  capital  actually 
employed  in  production  and  the  bonds,  stocks,  notes,  and  other 
securities  which  people  invest  in  is  that  the  one  is  wealth,  while 
the  other  is  right  of  property  in  wealth.  For  the  most  part, 
the  wealth  to  which  this  right  pertains  is  material  capital  of 
some  kind.     Some  illustrations  will  make  this  clear. 

Let  us  first  notice  the  relation  of  railway  bonds  to  the  railway 
itself.  Such  a  bond  is  not  a  part  of  the  railway,  but  it  is  a 
right  to  a  certain  definite  income  from  the  earnings  of  the  rail- 
way. In  the  same  way  railway  stock  is  a  right  of  property  in 
the  railwav  itself  and  its  net  earninijs  after  its  debts  due  the 
bond-holders  are  paid.  In  these  cases  the  wealth  or  real  capi- 
tal is  the  railway  itself,  while  the  stocks  and  bonds  are  merely 
the  evidences  of  certain  rights  in  the  .  arnings  of  the  railway. 

Shares  of  stock  in  a  company  which  loans  money  at  inter- 
est consist  in  a  right  to  receive  a  share  of  the  income  from 
the  profits  made  upon  forms  of  material  capital,  whether  rail- 
ways, ships,  or  factories,  which  the  company  loaned  their 
money  to  build.  It  is  therefore  property  in  capital,  but  not 
the  capital  itself. 

Since  the  money  which  one  has  saved  up  to  invest  is  prop- 
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erly  considered  a  part  of  his  wealth,  wo  may  call  it  capital, 
because  he  is  going  to  buy  capital  with  it,  although  it  is  not  a 
direct  aid  to  production.  No  confusion  need  arise  from  this 
extension  of  meaning.  "We  now  see  that  the  word  capital  is 
used  in  three  senses,  closely  associated,  yat  not  equivalent : 

I.  In  the  economic  sense,  as  wealth  employed  for  further 
production.     This  may  be  called  absolute  capital. 

II.  To  express  tlie  rights  of  ownership  in  absolute  capital, 
which  riglits  are  secured  by  certain  written  and  printed  instru- 
ments called  bonds,  certificates,  etc. 

III.  To  indicate  the  money  which  one  has  saved  up  and 
which  he  brings  into  market  to  purchase  stocks,  bonds,  or  other 
property  in  capital. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  tlie  Imowledge  and  sliill  in  production  wbich  a 
man  may  acquire  by  long  practice  and  study  sliould  be  regarded  as  a  part 
of  bis  capital?  Compare  tbe  cases  of  two  men,  one  of  wbom  bas  saved  bis 
wages  to  be  invested  in  bonds,  wbile  tbe  otber  bas  employed  bis  in  educating 
bimself  so  as  to  command  bigber  wages.  Wbat  would  be  tbe  points  of 
similarity  and  difference  in  tbe  two  cases?  Point  out  tbe  economic  im- 
portance of  cxcbangeability  in  sucb  cases. 

2.  A  farmer  wbo  bas  annually  expended  $100  in  the  wages  of  men  to 
tbresb  bis  wbeat-crop  concludes  to  invest  $500  in  a  tbresbing-macbine.  The 
macbinc  lasts  bim  ten  years,  and  at  tbe  end  of  tbat  time  can  be  sold  for  only 
$100.  Its  care  and  management  bave  cost  bim  $50  a  year.  Was  it  or  was  it 
not  profitable?  Would  it  bave  been  profitable  bad  be  borrowed  tbe  pur- 
cbasc-money  at  15  per  cent  per  annum  interest?  At  20  per  cent  per 
annum? 

3.  Our  newer  cities  frequently  borrow  money  for  tbe  purpose  of  Improve- 
ments. By  wbat  criterion  would  you  judge  wbetber  they  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  negative  capitalists? 

4.  Are  tbe  street-cars  and  public  carriages  wbich  run  in  our  cities  a  part 
of  tbe  capital  of  tbe  country?  If  not,  in  respect  to  whom  arc  tbey  algebrai- 
cally positive,  and  in  respect  to  whom  algebraically  negative,  capital? 

5.  In  what  case  are  tbe  books  in  a  private  library  to  be  regarded  as  capital? 

6.  Taking  tbe  view  of  tbe  transformation  of  capital  shown  at  tbe  end  of 
§  28,  wbat  bas  a  railway  manager  to  show  for  tbe  sustenance  be  consumes? 

7.  Give  some  examples  additional  to  those  in  §  29  of  permanent  improve- 
mcnts  yielding  a  profit. 
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In  the  sense  of  the  definition  of  labor  given  in  §  2  it  will 
be  seen  that  nearly  all  men  are  laborers,  because  they  are 
nearly  all  engaged  in  doing  sometliing  for  a  living.  The  ex- 
ceptions would  be  capitalists  who  live  entirely  from  the  inter- 
est upon  their  investments,  and  owners  of  real  estate  who  live 
entirely  upon  their  rents.  But  the  capitalist  or  owner  gene- 
rally has  a  large  surplus  income  which  he  has  to  manage,  and 
in  this  case  the  work  of  managing  it  might  legitimately  be  con- 
sidered labor.  It  is,  however,  little  more  than  a  question  of 
taste  whether  to  call  it  so  or  not.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
this  and  other  exceptional  cases,  we  may  see  that  every  able 
adult  man  is  doing  something  to  make  a  living,  and  so  may  be 
called  a  laborer. 


I 


32.  The  Econoniic  Laboring  Unit.  Only  a  minority  of  the 
population  which  inhabits  a  country  is  actually  engaged  in 
economic  production.  The  general  rule  is  that  the  laborer  has 
a  wife  and  family  to  support.  The  former  is  lending  him  ma- 
terial help  by  cooking  his  food  and  mending  his  clothes;  but 
there  is  no  need  of  our  complicating  the  matter  by  considering 
her  a  separate  agent  in  production.  The  subject  will  be  most 
easily  treated  by  considering  the  laborer  and  his  family  as  a 
unit  in  the  social  organism.  The  producing  power  of  this  unit 
is  in  our  own  country  the  work  of  the  laborer  himself.  Its 
consumption  is  not  only  his  individual  consumption,  but  that 
of  his  whole  family.  Hence  when,  as  in  the  last  chapter,  we 
consider  the  food  and  clothing  consumed  by  the  shoemaker  as 
elements  which  go  into  the  making  up  of  a  pair  of  boots,  wo 
ought  to  add  the  food  and  clothing  consumed  by  his  family. 
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In  most  European  countries  the  wife  and  even  the  chil- 
dren of  the  laborer  are  obliged  to  take  part  in  the  work  of 
production.  In  this  case  we  cannot  so  well  consider  the  fami- 
ly as  a  unit,  and  in  fact  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  define 
the  unit  with  precision.  Perhaps  the  best  course  would  be  to 
consider  the  number  of  men  who  could  do  the  work  of  the 
whole  family  as  representing  the  number  of  laboring  units  in- 
cluded in  the  family.  We  should  then  have  to  divide  the 
consuming  power  of  the  family  into  that  number  of  parts  in 
order  to  get  the  relation  of  the  productive  and  consuming 
powers. 

33.  Distinction  of  Laborer  and  Capitalist.  The  typical 
laborer  is  a  man  who  saves  nothing  from  his  income  to  assist 
him  in  future  production,  and  who  is  therefore  dependent  upon 
some  one  else  for  the  capital  to  render  his  labor  effective. 
This  definition  applies  not  merely  to  the  day-laborer,  but  to 
many  in  the  higher  walks  of  life ;  to  any  one,  in  fact,  who  does 
not  save  money  for  investment,  or  own  property  or  capital 
engaged  in  production.  Such  a  person  may  bo  a  physician, 
a  lawyer,  a  clergyman,  or  a  general.  The  philanthropic  ten- 
dencies of  society,  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  consider, 
lead  men  to  look  upon  those  who  live  by  manual  labor  as  form- 
ing a  class  distinct  from  those  who  practise  the  professions  or 
perform  only  mental  labor.  In  economics  this  distinction  is 
of  secondary  importance.  Yet  we  should  recognize  it  wher- 
ever any  essential  question  depends  upon  it. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  definition  of  laborer  would 
not  include  a  shoemaker  who  owned  his  own  tools  and  leather. 
He  would  be  at  the  same  time  laborer  and  capitalist.  Although 
the  laborer  and  capitalist  are  so  often  identical,  there  is  an 
advantage  in  considering  them  as  economically  distinct.  We 
must  therefore  separate  the  functions  of  laborers  from  those  of 
capitalists,  even  when  they  are  united  in  the  same  person. 
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34.  The  Wages  of  Labor.  If  we  define  wages  as  mean- 
ing in  the  widest  sense  the  gainings  of  the  laborer,  then  we 
should  consider  all  classes  of  laborers  as  receiving  wages.  The 
wages  of  the  farmer  and  mechanic  would  be  the  value  of  his 
product  sold  after  paying  all  the  costs  of  raw  material,  rent, 
etc.  It  would  therefore  depend  entirely  upon  his  own  abili- 
ty and  exertions  whether  his  wages  were  great  or  little.  But, 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  wages  include  only 
the  moneys  paid  the  laborer  by  an  employer.  This  pay  may 
be  either  according  to  the  time  employed,  so  much  per  day, 
month,  or  year,  or  it  may  be  by  the  piece,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
physician  and  of  many  mechanical  trades.  In  the  first  case  the 
rate  of  wages  would  be  defined  as  the  amount  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer to  the  laborer  per  unit  of  time  in  exchange  for  the 
laborer's  services. 

Although  the  term  wages  is  in  ordinary  language  thus  re- 
stricted, yet  the  wider  sense,  which  includes  all  earnings  by 
the  use  of  one's  faculties,  would  be  the  more  proper  one  in  the 
general  problems  of  political  economy.  When  we  have  to  con- 
sider the  case  of  a  person  who  is  obliged  to  work  for  somebody 
else,  in  contradistinction  to  the  person  who  is  not,  then,  and 
then  only,  is  a  distinction  between  wages  and  other  earnings 
necessary. 

35.  Of  the  Different  Kinds  of  Labor.  Prof.  F.  A.  Walker 
divides  labor  and  laborers  into  the  following  five  classes : 

I.  The  class  who  work  for  themselves  and  by  themselves, 
either  on  their  own  land  or  in  mechanical  trades.  This  class 
would  include  small  farmers  taking  part  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  own  ground,  shoemakers  who  owned  and  sold  their 
own  products,  as  well  as  many  other  workers  in  mechanical 
trades.  These  persons  combine  the  functions  of  laborer  and 
capitalist.  ■    ■ 

II.  The  tenant  occupier  of  land  who  owns  the  whole  pro- 
duce, subject  only  to  the  deduction  for  rent. 

III.  Persons  who  render  personal  services  for  pay,  but  not 
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in  order  to  assist  their  employers  in  production.  Such  per- 
sons are  domestic  servants,  soldiers,  and  clergymen. 

IV.  Persons  working  for  hire  who  are  paid  out  of  the 
product  of  their  industry,  and  whose  employers  expect  to  make 
a  profit  out  of  their  services. 

y.  Persons  who  employ  and  manage  labor,  and  who  conduct 
and  control  business  operations. 

There  is,  however,  no  one  classification  which  will  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  economics :  the  various  kinds  and  conditions 
of  labor  merge  into  each  other  in  such  a  way  that  a  scientific 
classification  is  scarcely  possible.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
practical  politics  the  most  important  distinction  is  that  between 
laborers  who  work  by  time,  that  is,  who  are  employed  by  the 
hour,  day,  or  month,  and  those  whose  gains  depend  entirely  upon 
what  they  produce,  irrespective  of  the  time  it  has  taken  them 
to  produce  it.  The  importance  of  this  distinction  arises  from 
the  liability  of  workers  by  time  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their 
wages.  "When  one's  gains  depend  upon  what  he  actually  does, 
he  can  more  readily  decide  upon  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
what  he  receives  than  when  he  works  by  time.  Whether  the 
day-laborer  talks  about  his  own  wages,  or  whether  the  philan- 
thropic public  talk  about  his  wrongs,  there  is  in  either  case 
an  entire  want  of  perception  of  the  relation  between  the  money 
he  receives  and  the  wealth  which  he  is  helping  to  produce. 
When  one  works  by  the  piece  for  an  employer,  the  evil  is  less- 
ened, though  not  entirely  done  away  with.  It  may  be  difficult, 
and  even  impossible,  for  the  laborer  to  decide  to  his  own  satis- 
faction whether  what  his  employer  pays  him  per  piece  is  the 
just  equivalent  of  what  he  docs  on  that  piece.  Yet  the  rela- 
tion between  his  labor  and  what  he  receives  from  the  product 
is  more  evident  than  in  the  case  of  the  day-laborer. 

The  man  who  sells  the  products  of  his  labor  directly  to  the 
public  is  on  a  higher  plane  than  either  of  the  preceding :  he 
buys  such  materials  as  he  needs  where  he  can  get  them  on  the 
best  terms,  he  labors  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  pleases,  and  he 
sells  to  the  best  advantage  he  can.    His  position  is  therefore 
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sncli  as  to  give  liim  n  much  more  accurate  view  of  his  relations 
to  society  than  if  he  is  subject  to  an  employer.  In  buying  his 
material  he  feels  that  he  has  the  whole  market  to  choose  from, 
and  that  it  is  wise  to  be  satisfied  with  the  price  which  he  is 
obliged  to  pay.  If  ho  finds  that  his  product  will  not  command 
so  high  a  price  this  week  as  it  did  last,  he  accepts  the  result 
as  one  of  the  obvious  necessary  drawbacks  of  society,  and  does 
not  fight  against  the  inevitable  as  the  day-laborer  sometimes 
does.  If  he  finds  an  increase  in  the  price  of  his  product,  he 
takes  prompt  advantage  of  it,  and  does  not  see  the  employer 
get  all  the  advantage  of  it  as  the  day-laborer  does. 

From  the  laborer's  point  of  view  it  is  unimportant  whether, 
when  he  works  under  an  employer,  he  is  engaged  in  productive 
or  unproductive  work.  That  is  to  say,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  he  is  merely  administering  to  his  employer's  gratifica- 
tion by  taking  care  of  his  horses,  beautifying  his  grounds,  and 
administering  to  his  wants,  or  whether  ho  is  making  things  for 
him  to  sell.  But  from  an  economic  point  of  view  this  dis- 
tinction is  the  most  important  one  of  all.  In  other  words, 
Walker's  third  class,  whose  services  to  society  terminate  with 
their  employers,  form  economically  a  class  by  themselves,  hav- 
ing entirely  different  functions  from  those  of  all  other  classes. 

36.  The  Modern  Organization  of  Labor.  If  we  compare 
our  industry  with  that  of  past  ages  we  shall  see  that  its  most 
remarkable  feature  is  the  large  scale  on  which  manufacturing 
operations  are  conducted,  and  the  number  of  persons  who  con- 
tribute to  each  product.  Necessarily  connected  with  this  is  a 
complexity  of  operations  formerly  unknown.  A  hundred  years 
ago  there  was  only  one  best  way  known  to  make  every  part  of 
a  gun,  and  that  way  had  been  known  and  followed  for  so  many 
generations  that  any  person  of  fair  mechanical  talent  could 
learn  to  make  a  gun  as  well  as  any  one  else.  In  nearly  all  the 
trades  a  regular  apprenticeship  was  gone  through  with;  the 
boy  became  a  journeyman,  and  the  journeyman  in  time  be- 
came a  master- workman.  Each  did  his  work  as  generations 
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before  him  had  done  it,  and  each  supplied  only  a  limited  com- 
munity immediately  around  him.  Transportation  was  so  cost* 
ly  that  nearly  all  bulky  commodities  had  to  be  produced  near 
the  place  where  they  were  consumed,  and  none  but  those  which 
had  great  value  in  a  small  space  could  be  transported  to  any 
great  distance  overland,  except  at  a  corresponding  disadvantage. 
Modern  inventions,  especially  the  steam-engine,  the  railway, 
and  labor-saving  machinery,  have  changed  all  this.  Three  new 
factors  have  come  into  play :  ;v  ■• 

I.  The  division  and  combination  of  labor.  Instead  of  one 
man  finishing  an  article  for  himself,  he  may  do  only  a  minute 
part  of  it,  and  it  may  go  through  scores  of  hands  before  being 
finished. 

II.  77ie  substitution  of  labor-saving  machinery  for  hitman 
hands  in  production.  Single  pieces  of  machinery  will  do 
work  which  would  have  required  hundreds  of  men  ;  thus  pro- 
duction on  a  larsfc  scale  is  facilitated. 

III.  The  construction  of  railways,  whereby  it  has  become 
possible  to  collect  and  manufacture  most  articles  in  great  cen- 
tral  establishments. 

These  three  factors  are  inseparably  connected.  Without 
cheap  transportation  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  could  not 
have  been  advantageous.  Labor-saving  machinery  can  be  used 
only  when  the  sale  of  the  commodity  is  suflSciently  great  to 
justify  the  construction  of  the  machine. 

37.  The  Division  of  Labor.  The  term  division  of  lahor 
is  applied  to  that  system  under  which,  instead  of  each  laborer 
completing  an  article  of  manufacture,  a  number  of  laborers 
divide  the  work  up  in  such  a  way  that  each  person  shall  do  re- 
peatedly a  small  portion  of  it.  A  striking  example  is  seen  in 
a  modern  American  watch-factor3^  Instead  of  one  person 
making  a  whole  watch,  hundreds  of  hands  unite  their  labors. 
Each  diflFerent  kind  of  wheel  is  made  independently  by  a  sep- 
arate person.  Each  person  who  makes  these  separate  parts 
puts  his  product  in  a  little  case  by  itself.    An  operative  takes 
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from  each  case  the  parts  necessary  to  make  one  watch,  and 
puts  them  in  a  box.  He  is  doing  this  nearly  all  the  time.  The 
box  containing  the  parts  necessary  to  one  watch  is  handed  to 
an  operative  near  one  end  of  a  long  tabic.  This  operative  pnts 
together  a  certain  portion  of  tlie  watch,  and  passes  it  to  the 
next  one.  The  operation  is  repeated  rs  the  box  goes  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  thus,  in  a  few  minutes,  /hat  at  one  end  of 
the  table  had  been  a  miscellaneous  pile  of  screws,  wheels,  and 
pieces  of  braes  appears  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  a  finished 
watch. 

The  advantage  of  the  division  of  labor  is  that  a  given  num- 
ber of  persons  can  complete  a  much  larger  product  than  they 
could  working  singly.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  a  skill  is  ac- 
quired in  the  performance  of  one  operation  which  could  not 
be  acquired  if  the  person  had  to  learn  a  great  many  operations, 
and  that  the  time  of  passing  from  one  to  the  other  is  saved. 
Moreover,  the  number  of  tools  and  other  appliances  required 
is  greatly  diminished.  If  one  person  had  to  finish  the  product, 
he  would  need  to  command  all  the  tools  necessary  for  all  the 
processes.  When  doing  but  a  single  process,  he  only  needs  the 
tools  necessary  for  that  one. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  division  of  labor  is  that  when  car- 
ried to  the  fullest  extent  it  dwarfs  the  mental  development 
of  the  Individual.  But  lamentations  over  the  sad  lot  of  the 
man  who  spends  his  whole  life  in  making  the  tenth  part  of  a 
pin  belong  to  the  moralist  and  philanthropist,  rather  than  to 
the  economist.  Such  a  man  may  be  regarded  as  an  extreme 
example  of  the  effects  of  civilization,  since  his  life  contrasts 
most  strongly  with  that  of  the  savage  roaming  at  pleasure 
over  the  plains.  ,     .  .    . 

38.  Ldbor-aaving  Machinery.  Before  the  invention  of  cot- 
ton-spinning machinery  and  power  looms,  wool  liad  to  be  spun 
and  cloth  woven  by  hand.  "  Each  weaver's  cottage  formed  a 
separate  and  independent  little  factory.  The  yarn  for  his  warp 
was  bought  by  him  in  a  prepared  state,  the  wool  for  his  welt 
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was  carded  and  spun  bj  tlic  female  ineinbers  of  his  family,  and 
the  cloth  was  woven  by  himself  and  his  sons."  ^  Of  course  the 
present  system  was  not  substituted  for  this  ancient  one  at  a 
single  step.  The  greatest  step,  however,  and  that  from  which 
it  is  usual  to  date  our  modern  cotton  manufacture,  was  the 
invention  of  the  spinning-jenny  and  throstle,  by  Ilargrcaves 
and  Arkwright,  about  1770.  The  result  of  this  is  that  more 
cloth  is  now  manufactured  by  a  limited  number  of  operatives 
than  without  machinery  could  be  produced  by  the  united  labor 
of  the  whole  world. 

The  invention  and  application  of  labor-saving  machinery  is 
a  process  which  is  continually  going  on,  and  to  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  any  limit.  The  mere  enumeration  of  the  kinds  of 
machinery  now  used  in  special  branches  of  manufacture  would 
fill  a  book.  The  boots  on  our  feet,  the  coats  on  our  backs,  the 
watches  in  our  pockets,  the  furniture  in  our  houses,  are  now 
mostly  made  by  machinery,  and  all  that  human  hands  have  to 
do  is  to  direct  and  feed  the  machine. 


39.  /Steam  Transp<yrtation.  A  century  ago  the  number  of 
people  who  could  be  supplied  with  any  but  the  lightest  articles 
of  manufacture  from  a  single  point  was  greatly  limited  by  the 
cost  of  transportation.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  a  state 
of  things  in  which  goods  could  be  brought  overland  from  one 
point  to  another  only  in  wagons  drawn  by  horses,  mules,  or 
oxen.  Steam  navigation  has  done  much  to  facilitate  trans- 
portation across  the  ocean,  but  has  been  more  effective  in  facil- 
itating intercourse  between  men  than  it  has  in  transporting 
goods,  since  even  now  the  heavier  and  cheaper  style  of  goods 
are  still  carried  across  oceans  by  sailing-ships.  But  on  land 
the  railway  has  worked  a  complete  revolution.  The  mpst 
important  effect  of  this  revolution  is  this:  that  all  but  the 
heaviest  goods  can  be  carried  a  thousand  miles  at  a  cost  which 
is  comparatively  small  compared  Avith  that  of  their  manufac- 

*  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  9th  edition.    Art.  Cotton. 
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turo  on  a  small  scale.  Roughly  speaking,  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation over  long  distances  on  the  competing  lines  of  rail- 
ways is  from  three  quarters  of  a  cent  to  two  cents  per  ton  per 
mile.  A  pound  weight  is  carried  from  one  to  two  thousand 
miles  at  the  cost  of  a  single  cent.  If  a  pair  of  boots  be  made 
in  New  York  and  delivered  in  Chicago,  the  additional  cost  duo 
to  transportation  will  not  be  ten  cents. 

Thus  arises  a  tendency  to  concentrate  in  great  establish- 
ments the  manufacture  of  those  articles  which  are  widely  used 
and  are  not  very  heavy.  We  may  imagine  that  ten  millions 
of  people  scattered  over  a  tract  a  thousand  miles  broad  could 
have  all  their  clothing,  boots,  furniture,  and  books  made  at  one 
central  point.  ^''  '  *  would  enable  the  division  of  labor  to  be 
carried  to  the  g.  utest  extent,  the  most  improved  forms  of 
machinery  to  be  introduced,  and  all  the  advantages  of  manu- 
facturing on  a  large  scale  to  be  made  available.  Although  this 
state  of  things  is  by  no  means  reached,  we  see  a  continual 
approximation  towards  it,  in  the  increasing  number  of  great 
manufacturing  establishments  which  can  supply  largo  tracts  of 
country  with  goods  more  cheaply  than  they  can  be  made  in 
the  place  where  wanted. 

To  do  this  successfully  requires  organization.  In  organiza- 
tion two  elements  are  necessary :  there  must  bo  willingness  on 
the  part  of  laborers  to  become  parts  of  the  organization,  and  to 
work  conscientiously  and  persistently  in  that  capacity,  and 
there  must  bo  organizers  of  their  labor.  To  the  latter  class 
our  attention  is  next  to  be  directed. 


40.  TJie  Organizers  of  Labor.  If  the  laborers  whose 
work  is  to  be  combined  in  the  modern  system  could  all  work 
together  in  unison,  and  do  everything  necessary  to  success 
without  any  one  to  guide  and  direct  them,  modern  society 
would  be  very  different  from  what  it  is.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  cannot  do  this.  Thus  the  necessity  of  an  organizing 
power  arises.  This  organizing  power  is  as  important  as  the 
labor  itself ;  and  in  one  sense  it  is  more  so,  because  there  are 
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hundreds  of  men  who  are  fit  to  labor  to  one  who  is  tit  to 
organize  and  direct.  - 

We  may  illustrate  the  necessity  of  an  organizer  by  adducing 
a  familiar  arid  not  at  all  extreme  case,  that  of  building  a 
house.  When  one  looks  at  a  house  in  connection  with  labor, 
he  is  prone  to  think  of  it  merely  as  the  product  of  the  work 
of  so  many  bricklayers,  hod-carriers,  carpenters,  plasterers, 
and  glaziers.  But  if  we  look  closely  into  the  matter  we  can 
see  how  badly  these  laborers  would  have  got  along  without 
a  managing  head.  The  bricklayers  would  not  have  known 
where  they  could  have  bought  the  brick  and  sand  suited  to  the 
house  on  the  most  economical  terms.  They  would  probably 
get  all  their  material  at  once,  and  on  mixing  their  mortar  find 
that  they  had  forgotten  the  necessity  of  its  ripening  before  the 
building  was  commenced.  During  the  week  or  two  required 
for  this  purpose  they  might  have'  to^  remain  idle.  On  com- 
mencing work  they  would  have  endless  trouble  in  deciding 
what  each  man  should  do  and  how  the  money  should  be 
divided.  They  would  probably  misunderstand  the  plans,  build 
wrong,  and  have  to  begin  over  again  in  conseauence.  When 
the  time  came  to  put  in  the  first  window-fran^.j  they  would 
find  that  the  carpenters  were  not  ready  with  the  material,  and 
would  have  to  wait  for  them.  The-  same  difficulty  would 
occur  in  laying  the  joists,  and  would  repeat  itself  oftener 
and  oftener  at  every  stage  of  the  process.  The  final  result 
would  be  either  that  the  house  would  never  get  built  at  all  or 
would  get  very  badly  built,  and  that  only  after  the  men  had  put 
into  it  twice  as  much  labor  as  they  would  have  done  under 
competent  direction. 

To  describe  the  functions  of  the-  manager  more  in  detail: 
He  must  see  that  all  the  necessary  raw  materials  are  purchased 
in  the  best  markets  and  at  the  proper  time  ;  that  they  are  of 
proper  quality  and  are  suited  to  his  machinery  and  labor ;  that^^ 
they  arrive  at  the  factory  at  the  proper  moment ;  that  the  fac- 
tory is  ready  to  receive  them,  and  that  they  arc  so  cared  for 
as  not  to  suffer  dotorioration  froni  any  external  or  internal 
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cause ;  that  the  machinery  is  kept  in  good  order ;  that  the 
various  employes  know  their  business ;  that  the  least  possible 
amount  of  waste  occurs  while  the  processes  are  going  on  ;  that 
the  tiling"  made  are  those  which  other  people  want,  and  that 
they  are  made  in  the  proper  quantities  ;  that  arrangements  are 
made  for  preserving  them  until  they  can  bo  sold  ;  that  the  em- 
ployes are  paid  at  the  proper  times ;  that  useful  improvements 
in  the  machinery  are  introduced,  while  no  money  is  wasted  in 
unsuccessful  experiments ;  that  the  proper  number  of  opera- 
tives are  at  work  in  every  department,  and  that  they  are  the 
persons  best  suited  to  perform  their  respective  duties.  In  a 
word,  the  inanager  must  see  that  every  one  of  the  countless 
causes  that  might  lead  to  the  injury  of  so  complicated  and  deli- 
cate an  organization  is  carefully  guarded  against.  The  ability 
to  do  all  this  well  is  so  rare  that  we  must  look  upon  the  manager 
as  the  most  important  factor  in  the  work  of  production  on  a 
large  scale.  "  .;..»':  ^ 


41.  The  Efficiency  of  ihe  Laborer.  We  have  spoken  of 
the  laboriiig  unit  in  a  way  which  might  imply  that  one  such 
unit  could  be  considered  the  equivalent  of  another.  Such, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  It  is  impossible  to  measure 
the  labor  of  a  railway  manager  and  that  of  the  digger  of  a 
canal  by  any  common  standard.  This  is  obvious  enough.  But 
it  is  also  true,  thongh  not  so  obvious,  that  we  cannot  assume 
any  equality  between  laborers  of  different  classes,  even  when 
they  are  engaged  in  similar  kinds  of  work.  The  result  of  the 
day's  work  depends  upon  the  man  who  does  it,  what  he  does  it 
with,  and  what  he  does  it  for ;  and  when  any  of  these  three 
factors  are  different  the  result  is  different.  Laborers  differ 
among  themselves  in  hereditary  capacity  for  work,  and  their 
efficiency  depends  upon  their  food  and  their  abilities.  A 
single  beef-fed  English  laborer  is  the  equivalent  of  several, 
we  could  hardly  say  how  many,  under-fed  Russian  peasants. 
If  wo  are  to  compare  them,  we  should  consider  a  group  of  the 
latter  as  representing  a  single  one  of  the  former. 
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Disposition  to  labor  is  equally  important  with  physical 
strength.  Certain  races  of  men  will  not  work  more  than  ab- 
solutely  necessary  for  their  subsistence  on  any  account  what- 
ever ;  other  races  would  be  unhappy  without  constant  employ- 
ment. 

This  explains  the  fact  that  those  countries  where  wages  are 
high  compete  successfully  with  those  where  they  are  low.  For 
example,  although  nominal  wages  are  fifty  per  cent  higher  in 
America  than  in  England,  and  twice  as  high  in  England  as  on 
most  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  yet  American  manufacturers 
of  cotton  can  compete  with  those  of  England  on  even  terms, 
while  but  few  European  countries  can  compete  with  either  of 
them,  and  feel  obliged  to  protect  their  home  manufacturers  by 
protective  tariffs.  The  docility  and  know-how  of  the  American 
enables  him  to  manage  machinery  so  much  better  than  his 
European  competitor  that  the  cost  of  the  labor  put  into  a  yard 
of  cotton  is  actually  less  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

Of  course  the  efficiency  of  the  laborer  depends  also  upon 
his  adaptation  to  his  special  work.  For  the  work  of  digging  a 
canal  nothing  but  physical  strength  is  necessary.  But  if  wo  con- 
sider any  work  higher  than  that  of  carrying  and  digging,  we 
shall  find  that  the  laborer  needs  qualifications  of  a  higher  order 
than  mere  physical  strength.  If  he  learns  a  trade,  the  time 
required  for  this  purpose  will  depend  largely  upon  his  natural 
aptitude.  If  he  does  not  possess  a  certain  amount  of  skill  he 
can  never  be  entrusted  to  manage  a  machine.  Thus  his  efti- 
ciency  would  be  greater  or  less  according  to  his  natural  or 
acquired  qualities.  Finally,  it  goes  without  saying  that  one 
class  of  laborers  might  do  one  kind  of  work  better,  and  another 
cliiss  another  kind.  As  an  example  showing  how  national  habits 
affect  the  efficiency  of  labor,  we  may  cite  a  drawback  under 
which  manufacturers  labor  in  Russia.  The  religious  holidays, 
which  the  common  people  of  that  country  consider  it  impera- 
tive to  observe,  are  so  numerous  and  come  at  such  irregular 
intervals,  that  great  manufacturing  establishments  requiring 
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regularity  for  their  economical  management  can  scarcely  be 
managed  without  the  aid  of  foreign  labor.  When  the  holiday 
comes,  the  Russian  laborer  must  leave  his  work  no  matter  what 
the  state  of  affairs,  the  pressure  of  steam,  or  the  need  of  his 
being  present  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  establishment. 

43.  Friction  of  Exchange.  The  kinds  of  labor  described 
in  the  preceding  sections  are  those  entirely  devoted  to  the 
work  of  production.  But  if  we  use  the  terms  labor  and  laborer 
in  their  most  general  sense,  we  should  include  all  exertion  of 
the  human  faculties  necessary  to  keeping  the  social  organism  in 
operation .  Among  the  operations  necessary  for  this  pn  rpose,  one 
of  the  most  important  is  that  of  exchange ;  hence  whatever  time 
or  work  is  required  in  effecting  exchanges  should  be  included 
under  the  head  of  labor.  "Wo  have,  therefore,  another  class  of 
laborers  whose  function  it  is  merely  to  buy,  to  take  charge  of 
and  to  sell  commodities,  without  any  changes  being  made  in 
them  in  other  respects.  This  class  includes  bankers,  brokers, 
merchants,  shop-keepers,  and  retail  dealers  of  every  kind. 

On  a  superficial  view  this  labor  doe?  not  really  appear  to  be 
a  necessity  of  the  social  organism.  If  the  producer  of  a  com- 
modity sends  it  at  his  own  expense  to  the  very  place  where  the 
consumer  lives,  and  the  latter  is  willing  to  go  and  get  it,  why 
should  a  third  party  step  in  to  take  a  portion  of  the  price  ?  The 
answer  is  that  if  his  services  were  not  valuable,  men  would  cer- 
tainly not  pay  for  them.  Quite  possibly,  if  human  nature  were 
a  little  nearer  perfection  than  it  is,  and  if  men  knew  their 
wants  exactly  and  adopted  the  best  system  for  supplying  ihem, 
we  could  get  along  with  a  good  deal  less  labor  in  conducting 
exchanges.  There  is  a  certain  analogy  between  the  necessity 
for  this  labor  and  friction  in  machinery.  In  a  perfect  machine, 
as  it  is  conceived  in  the  mind  of  the  mathematician  or  phy- 
sicist, there  need  be  no  friction.  But  in  all  machines  actually 
made  by  man  there  is  fi-iction,  and  the  mathematician  who 
calculates  the  forces  necessary  to  run  it  must  take  this  friction 
into  account  as  a  resistance  requiring  additional  power  to  be 
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applied.  So  the  cost  of  getting  a  barrel  of  flour  from  a 
firm  in  New  York  City  to  a  baker  in  England  is  not  only 
the  cost  of  freight  and  of  the  handling  and  carrying  of  the 
flour,  but  also  certain  profits  or  wages  of  jobbers,  grocers,  ship- 
pers, and  othere  who  have  to  buy  the  flour  from  one  party  and 
sell  it  to  another.  From  the  analogy  of  this  labor  to  the  power 
required  to  overcome  friction  in  a  machine  we  shall  call  what 
it  overcomes  friction,  of  exchange. 

In  the  wholesale  markets,  where  goods  are  bought  and  sold  on 
a  large  scale,  the  friction  of  exchange  is  very  small.  It  attains 
its  minimum  in  the  sale  of  stocks  at  tlie  great  money  centres. 
The  commission  of  the  broker  is  here  only  about  one  eighth  of 
one  per  cent.  It  is  larger  where  goods  of  any  sort  are  traded  in, 
because  the  man  who  buys  the  goods  must  always  run  some  risk 
of  their  deteriorating  on  his  hands ;  but  in  wholesale  transac- 
tions it  is  still  too  small  to  be  a  very  important  factor  in  the  ulti- 
mate price  to  the  consumer.  The  friction  attains  its  maximum 
in  the  sale  at  retail  of  those  commodities  which  are  most  likely 
to  deteriorate  or  become  wortiiless  in  the  hands  of  the  dealer. 
It  is  also  great  in  the  case  of  those  goods  sold  in  quantities  so 
small  that  the  time  spent  by  the  dealer  in  showing  them  to  his 
customers,  or  wrapping  them  up,  has  a  value  equal  to  an  impor- 
tant fraction  of  the  value  of  the  goods.  For  reasons  which  the 
reader  can  leadily  work  out  for  himself,  books,  fancy  goods, 
including  haberdashery,  and  fresh  vegetables,  are  among  the 
things  for  which  the  friction  of  exchange  is  greatest. 

With  the  labor  necessarv  to  overcome  the  friction  of  exchange 
must  be  included  that  of  merely  inducing  people  to  buy  things 
which  they  would  not  buy  if  left  to  themselves.  Very  often  a 
man  who  does  this  successfully  may  get  one  third,  one  lialf,  or 
even  two  thirds  of  the  price.  The  labor  of  travelling  book- 
agents  is  an  example.  In  country  districts,  where  there  are  no 
stores  within  convenient  reach,  the  services  of  peddlers  may  be 
really  necessary,  but  in  cities  we  must  consider  their  principal 
function  to  be  that  of  persuading  people  to  buy  their  wares. 
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THE   INCREASE   OF  POPULATION. 

43.  If  tlie  population  of  the  world  were  immortal,  the  gen- 
eral conditions  of  production,  exchange  and  consumption 
would  not  differ  materially  from  those  that  actually  exist. 
Hence  in  the  general  review  which  we  have  thus  far  taken,  it 
has  not  been  necessary  to  consider  the  economic  effect  of  the 
continual  death  of  men,  and  of  the  constant  stream  of  new  births 
by  which  the  ranks  of  humanity  are  kept  full.  But  when  we 
apply  economics  to  social  questions,  it  often  becomes  necessary 
to  take  the  effect  of  human  mortality  and  growth  into  account. 
The  introduction  of  this  additional  cause  affecting  wealth  nee- 
cssaril}'  modifies  our  economic  conclusions,  and  requires  new 
and  different  statements.  The  general  rule  is  that  every  man 
not  only  has  to  live,  but  to  support  his  family  also.  The  princi- 
pal question  which  arises  in  this  connection  is  that  of  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  the  more  or  less  rapid  increase  of  population. 
These  effects  were  discussed  in  all  their  relations,  and  elaborated 
into  a  complete  system,  by  Malthus,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  and,  in  consequence,  tho  conclusions  to  which 
he  was  led  are  commonly  known  as  the  Malthusian  theory  of 
population.  Tills  theory  has  been  accepted  as  sound  by  a  large 
majority  of  economists  ;  and  those  who  have  contested  it  have 
probably  done  so  from  a  misunderstanding  of  its  true  import. 
"Without  attempting  to  follow  Malthus  in  detail,  we  shall  pre- 
sent the  theory  of  population  in  as  clear  a  form  as  possible. 

44.  Let  us  suppose  that  every  married  pair  has  four  chil- 
dren who  grow  to  maturity,  marry,  and  have  four  more  chil- 
dren, and  so  on  indefinitely.  It  is  evident  and  certain  that 
in  such  a  case  the  population  would  double  with  every  genera- 
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tion.  If  the  average  duration  of  the  generation  was  one  third 
of  a  century,  then  in  33^  years  the  population  would  bo  mul- 
tiplied by  2,  in  66f  years  by  4,  in  100  years  by  8,  and  so  on. 

Continuing  the  process,  we  see  that  the  population  would  be 
multiplied  by  8  during  the  period  of  every  century.  That 
is,  it  would  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  or  in  geometrical 
progression. 

Tlic  ratio  of  this  progression  would  of  course  depend  upon 
the  average  number  of  children  in  each  family  who  grew  to 
maturity  and  married.  If  this  number  were  only  three  instead 
of  four,  then  the  population  would  only  increase  by  50  per 
cent  in  each  generation,  and  a  little  more  than  3^  times  in 
each  century.  That  is,  the  rate  of  increase  will  depend  on 
the  fertility  of  the  population.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  if 
all  the  conditions  remained  the  same,  generation  after  genera- 
tion ;  if  each  generation  had  precisely  the  same  degree  of  health, 
and  the  same  appetites  and  means  of  support  as  its  predecessors ; 
if  the  difficultj  of  supporting  a  family  did  not  in  any  manner 
change,  then  the  rate  of  increase  would  always  be  in  the  same 
ratio;  that  is,  the  numbers  of  the  population  at  any  equidistant 
periods  of  time  would  form  a  geometrical  progression.  This 
fact  was  expressed  by  Malthus  in  the  statement  that  population 
tends  to  increase  in  this  progression — a  statement  which  his 
opponents  frequently  misstated  by  assuming  it  to  taean  that 
population  does  actually  thus  increase  under  all  times  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

There  is  nothing  in  what  we  have  said  which  presupposes 
any  definite  rate  of  increase.  If,  instead  of  four  or  three,  only 
two  children  of  each  family  should  grow  to  maturity  and 
marry,  there  would  be  no  increase  at  all.  If  only  one,  the 
population  would  be  reduced  to  one  half  in  each  generation. 
Bat  ♦lie  law  would  still  be  tliat  of  geometrical  progression,  the 
lifF'-rence  being  that  in  the  one  case  the  common  ratio  of 
t^tii       .  ression  would  be  unity,  and  in  the  other  it  would  be 


unity. 


general  rule  is,  ho\ircver,  that  as  men  are  actually  con- 
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stituted  the  ratio  will  be  con8ider»ibly  greater  than  unity,  unless 
the  increase  of  population  is  kept  down  by  external  causes. 
Yet  apart  from  these  causes  different  races  and  classes  of  men 
show  very  different  degrees  in  the  tendency  to  increase. 


45.  It  will  conduce  to  clearness  if  we  begin  by  coiipidering 
the  causes  which  tend  to  check  the  increase.  They  belong  to 
two  classes. 

Firstly,  moml  causes  acting  upon  the  individual  and  leading 
him  to  postpone  or  avoid  marriage. 

Secondly,  physical  causes  resulting  in  the  death  of  offspring. 

The  first  of  these  causes  is  probably  a  product  of  civilization. 
Savage  and  bai-barous  tribes  propagate  almost  entirely  by  vir- 
tue of  an  animal  impulse,  and  without  consideration  of  what 
shall  become  of  the  creatures  who  owe  their  origin  to  that  im- 
pulse. This  is  true  not  only  in  the  lowest  states  of  society, 
but  frequently  among  the  lower  ordere  of  some  civilized  socie- 
ties. The  lower  order  of  the  colored  population  in  the  United 
States  may  be  taken  as  a  case  in  point.  The  wants  of  this 
class  of  people  are  so  simple,  and,  in  our  country,  so  easily  sup- 
plied, that  the  problem  of  supporting  a  family  is  one  to  which 
little  consideration  is  given  in  contracting  the  marriage  rela- 
tion. This,  of  course,  is  due  also  to  the  improvident  character 
of  the  race.  Statistics  show  that  the  problem  of  supporting 
a  family  exerts  a  much  more  serious  restraint  upon  the  lower 
classes  in  European  countries,  who  before  they  marry  take 
into  consideration  the  necessity  of  supporting  children. 

As  we  ascend  the  social  scale  we  find  the  restraining  influ- 
ence to  increase,  and  to  reach  its  maximum  with  those  classes 
who  have  a  social  position  to  sustain  and  but  limited  means  to 
sustain  it.  The  wealthy  classes  in  all  countries,  being  above 
the  fear  of  want,  are  subject  to  no  moral  restraints  from  this 
source. 

Secondly,  when  moral  restraint  proves  an  insufficient  induce- 
ment to  the  keeping  down  of  increase,  then  want  and  disease 
step  in  and  do  the  work  by  carrying  off  those  children  who  are 
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least  litted  to  cope  with  tlie  world.  Infant  mortality  attains 
its  maximum  among  the  lower  orders  of  men  and  the  crowded 
poor  of  great  cities,  and  is  at  its  minimum  among  the  classes 
who  are  able  to  supply  their  children  with  every ching  neces- 
sary to  their  continued  existence. 

It  must  be  specially  remarked  that  these  two  causes  operate 
very  differently  among  different  classes  of  people.  The  first 
principally  affects  the  middle  intellectual  and  professional 
classes,  and  has  little  influence  upon  either  the  wealthy  or  the 
most  degraded  ones.  The  second  cause  operates  principally 
among  the  poor,  and  among  them  naturally  varies  inversely  as 
the  first  cause ;  in  other  words,  the  less  moral  restraint  the 
poor  impose  upon  themselves  the  greater  the  mortality  among 
their  children. 

Eliminating  the  two  causes  just  described,  we  shall  have  the 
measure  of  the  unrestrained  tendency  to  increase.  This,  as 
already  remarked,  is  very  different  among  different  people.  In 
France  it  is  so  small  that,  notwithstanding  the  small  amount 
of  emigration,  the  increase  of  population  is  very  slow.  The 
same  is  true  of  native  Americans.  Although  our  population 
has  very  generally  increased  by  nearly  30  per  cent  in  every 
decade,  it  would  seem  from  the  Census  reports  that  the  largest 
portion  of  that  increase  comes  from  immigration  or  from  for- 
eign-born parents.  The  state  of  things  thus  indicated  is  one 
most  worthy  the  attention  of  the  student  of  social  science.    . 
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46.  This  conclusion  that  different  classes  of  men  tend  to 
increase  at  different  rates  gives  rise  to  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  affecting  the  future  of  our  race.  Enlightened 
men  now  recognize  the  fact  that  the  qualities  of  the  children 
born  into  the  world  are  determined  by  natural  causes.  In 
individual  cases  the  causes  entirely  elude  our  scratiny;  but 
when  we  consider  general  averages  among  large  collections  of 
men,  we  have  open  to  us  a  very  fruitful  field  of  investigation. 
The  maxim  "  Like  produces  like  "  is  fouiid  to  be  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth  in  the  general  average  case.    For  example, 
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statistics  show  that  vigorous  and  healthy  parents  have  a  larger 
proportion  of  vigorous  and  healtliy  children  than  weak  and 
sickly  parents  do.  Talented  parents  have  a  larger  proportion 
of  talented  children  than  dull  parents  do.  Qualities  very  fre- 
quent in  certain  races  are  almost  unknown  among  others.  The 
laboring  classes  in  European  countries  rarely,  if  ever,  give  birth 
to  children  capable  of  rising  above  the  station  in  which  they 
arc  born.  Certain  races  of  men  are  incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  methods  of  scientific  investigation.  The  student  of 
ethnology  finds  differences  among  men  who  to  the  ordinary  ob- 
server are  quite  alike  in  all  their  qualities.  The  success  of 
the  English  people  is  very  largely  due  to  a  common-sense  turn 
of  mind,  leading  them  to  look  upon  things  as  they  actually  are, 
and  to  govern  themselves  accordingl}',  instead  of  being  carried 
away  by  the  search  after  "el  Dorados"  and  Utopias  which  has 
been  the  curse  of  the  world. 

When  the  laws  of  descent  are  more  fully  investigated,  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  the  characters  of  children  depend  not 
only  upon  the  characters  of  the  parents,  but  upon  their  sur- 
roundings. It  may  possibly  be  found  that  when  a  race  is 
thrown  into  a  new  situation,  by  emigration  or  otherwise,  and 
its  members  thus  stimulated  to  new  activities  and  brought  into 
new  relations  to  the  world,  a  higher  average  of  talented  off- 
spring is  the  result.  The  establishment  of  such  laws  is,  how- 
evei',  still  a  work  of  the  future,  and  until  they  are  established 
a  satisfactory  theory  of  population  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  economic  application  of  the  preceding  principles  arises 
in  this  way :  The  kind  of  labor  in  which  a  man  is  fitted  to 
engage  depends  very  largely  upon  the  qualities  with  which  he 
is  born.  We  may  trace  a  regular  gradation  in  the  orders  of 
labor,  from  the  work  of  the  day-laborer,  which  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  scale,  up  to  the  functions  of  the  great  administrator, 
ruler,  and  philosopher,  Avhich  are  at  the  top.  The  higher  up 
we  go,  the  rarer  the  combination  of  natural  qualities  which  the 
work  requires,  and,  by  a  law  of  value  hereafter  to  be  laid  down, 
the  more  important  u.e  we  to  regard  the  work.    The  good  of 
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society  reqiiiras  that  the  number  of  people  who  are  born  ca* 
pablo  of  performing  each  separate  kind  of  labor  should  be 
approximately  proportional  to  the  number  required  for  its 
performance.  Measured  by  this  standard,  there  has  been  up 
to  the  present  time  a  comparative  scarcity  of  men  of  the 
higher  orders,  and  a  comparative  redundancy  of  men  of  the 
lower  orders.  The  question  whether  this  inequality  is  to  in- 
crease or  diminish  in  the  future  is  involved  in  the  law  of 
descent.  So  far  as  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  subject 
enables  us  to  see  into  it,  the  balance  of  evidence  seems  to 
threaten  a  continued  scarcity  of  the  higher  orders  of  men.  It 
would  seem  that  the  race,  in  this  country  at  least,  is  less  pro- 
lific the  higher  we  ascend  in  the  intellectual  and  social  bcale. 
There  would  therefore  be  an  absolute  dimiimtion  in  the  pro- 
portion of  men  capable  of  performing  the  higher  functions  of 
society,  were  it  not  tliat  such  men  are  born  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  among  all  classes  of  society.  This  continual  replenish- 
ing of  the  higher  ranks  from  births  among  the  lower  ranks 
encourages  us  to  believe  that  the  former  will,  at  least  for  some 
time  to  come,  keep  their  relative  numbers ;  but  whether  these 
numbers  will  increase  in  the  proportion  that  philanthropists 
would  like  to  see  them  increase  is  still  an  open  one. 


47.  The  Malthnsian  theory  of  population  is  so  frequently 
misapprehended  that  it  has  almost  become  a  by-word  among 
some  economic  thinkers.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  we 
should  see  clearly  in  what  it  consists.  It  applies  to  the  ques- 
tion of  an  increase  of  population  the  same  method  which  is  to 
be  applied  in  all  scientific  investigation ;  that  is,  it  considers  the 
causes  one  at  a  time,  commencing  with  the  most  general  ones. 
In  economics  the  most  general  causes  are  the  qualities  of 
human  nature,  because  these  are  found  among  all  men,  while 
other  causes  depend  upon  the  situation  in  which  men  are 
placed.  Now,  considering  only  the  tendency  of  the  race  to 
propagate,  and  making  abstraction  of  all  changes  in  its  condi- 
tion, it  is  unquestionably  true,  as  already  shown,  that  the  popu- 
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lation  will  increase  in  a  geometrical  progression,  the  common 
ratio  of  which  will  depend  upon  the  disposition  to  propagate. 
This  common  ratio  is  greater  than  unity  among  almost  all  races. 
We  might  almost  say  that  it  is  necessarily  greater  than  unity, 
hecanso  if  less  than  unity  the  race  will  die  out  hy  virtue  of  its 
own  inherent  tendencies.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  number 
of  individuals  who  could  gain  a  subsistence  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  limited.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  certain  that  if  the 
tendency  to  propagate  should  act  without  any  restraining  influ- 
ence whatever,  the  ultimate  result  would  be  a  larger  popula- 
tion than  the  earth  could  support. 

So  much  has  been  proved  by  Malthus.  Those  who  misap- 
prehend the  theory  interpret  it  as  meaning  that  the  increasing 
numbers  will  be  kept  down  by  positive  starvation.  But  this 
does  not  follow  at  all.  "We  have  already  shown  that  a  moral 
restraining  influence  is  always  at  work,  at  least  among  the  in- 
telligent classes.  To  say  that  a  time  may  come  when  the  whole 
race  cannot  find  adequate  subsistence  is  the  same  thing  as  say- 
ing that  certain  classes  of  men  will  not  be  able  to  support  large 
families.  Now  the  question  whether  a  man  will  or  will  not  be 
able  to  support  a  family  is  one  which  he  can  himself  decide  in 
advance.  Intelligent  people  reaching  a  decision  on  this  point 
will  govern  themselves  accordingly.  It  is  only  the  unintelli- 
•gent  and  reckless  classes  M'ho  will  give  no  consideration  to  the 
subject.  The  only  question,  then,  which  can  remain  is  whether 
we  shall  always  have  a  reckless  class  of  this  kind  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  exceed  the  limits  imposed  by  the  conditions  of  sub- 
sistence. This  question  is  one  which  the  future  alone  can 
answer.  All  the  economists  of  the  present  time  can  do  is  to 
gain  a  clear  conception  of  the  various  causes  at  play,  and  then 
to  proceed  intelligently  in  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
descent.  .       , 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


OP  FLUCTUATIONS   IN   ECONOMIC   PROCESSES. 

48.  If  the  population  of  the  couiitry  wore  nearly  invaria- 
ble ;  if  each  individual  of  that  population  ate  the  same  quanti- 
ty of  each  kind  of  food  year  after  year  ;  if  ho  wore  the  same 
kind  and  number  of  clothes;  if  there  were  no  change  of 
fashions  in  life ;  if  no  improvements  were  made  in  the  mode  of 
supplying  wants,  then  there  would  be  no  great  fluctuations  in 
business.  Every  producer  would  know  beforehand  how  much 
of  his  product  would  be  demanded  by  the  community,  and  at 
what  price ;  he  could  make  his  calculations  and  employ  his  la- 
borers accordingly,  and  those  embarrassments  which  so  trouble 
♦^he  whole  business  community  would  be  nearly  unknown.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  modern  improvements  in  organizing 
the  productive  capacities  of  society  have  introduced  fluctua- 
tions in  nearly  every  department  of  trade.  What  was  fashion- 
able last  year  in  ladies'  wear  is  not  fashionable  this  year ;  and 
what  is  now  fashionable  may  not  be  M'anted  hereafter.  Thus 
manufacturers  and  dealers  are  in  a  state  of  nncertaintv  as  to 
what  product  they  should  make  in  order  to  meet  the  future 
demand,  and  have  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  money  by  making 
what  they  cannot  sell,  or  of  failing  to  gain  a  profit  by  not 
making  what  is  wanted.  If  every  producer  co ;.ld  make  one 
thing  as  easily  as  another,  and  if  the  macMncry  constructed 
for  one  purpose  could  be  applied  to  anouioi',  the  drawbacks 
arising  from  this  cause  would  not  be  serious.  But  neither  the 
machinery  nor  the  operatives  of  a  great  factory  can  suddenly 
change  their  work  without  loss.  The  greater  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  almost  any  great  factory  would  be  nearly  worthless 
for  any  other  purpose.  Yet,  since  the  demand  does  change 
from  time  to  time,  it  is  essential  that,  so  far  as  possible,  many 
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agoncios  employed  in  production  shall  admit  of  being  adapted 
to  a  new  employment.  Wo  have  to  consider  how  this  adapta- 
tion is  effected,  and  at  what  disadvantages.  Wo  begin  with 
changes  in  the  pursuits  of  men. 

40.  Changes  in  the  Direction  of  Labor.  It  is  sometimes 
assumed  that  there  is  no  power  of  adaptation  among  men,  and 
that  they  are  as  incapable  of  turning  to  new  employments  as 
the  machinery  in  the  factory  is  of  being  turned  to  new  uses. 
Of  course  this  is  a  subject  on  which  wo  can  lay  down  no  uni- 
versal i^ropositions,  because  the  case  differs  with  different  men 
and  with  different  employments.  The  inhabitants  of  some 
countries  have  much  more  versatility  than  those  of  others. 
Americans  are  supposed  to  possess  this  quality  in  a  high  de- 
gree, and  are,  among  all  people,  those  who  are  best  able  to 
change  their  occupation  in  obedience  to  a  change  of  demand. 
The  watchmakers  of  Switzerland  and  the  spiimers  of  Man- 
chester approach  the  other  extreme,  in  being  able  to  do  little 
but  what  they  have  been  taught  to  do.  Again,  adaptability 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  employment.  As  a  general  rule 
education  increases  this  quality,  while  a  lifetime  of  training  in 
a  specialty  diminishes  it.  A  professor  of  one  science  can  com- 
monly teach  another,  and  a  merchant  who  is  successful  in  one 
kind  of  trade  can  generally  change  to  another.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cases  in  which  mechanics  can  change  their  occupa- 
tion without  disadvantage,  though  not  rare,  are  exceptional, 
and  more  exceptional  as  the  occupation  is  specialized. 

We  have  now  to  show  that  although  men  may  not  be  able 
to  change  indifferently  from  one  occupation  to  another,  yet, 
indirectly,  industry  may  be  diverted  from  one  occupation  to 
another  without  serious  disadvantage.  We  may  place  the  ques- 
tion in  the  following  shape :  From  the  fact  that  a  shoemaker 
cannot  make  clothes  does  it  follow  that,  in  case  fewer  shoes  and 
more  clothes  should  be  required,  the  producers  of  shoes  and 
clothes  cannot  adapt  their  production  to  the  new  state  of 
things?    The  answer  is,  it  does  not  so  follow.    Productive 
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Industry  may  be  changed  from  one  channel  to  another  without 
individual  men  changing  their  occupation  directly  from  one  to 
the  other.  The  change  may  be  eflfected  in  two  ways,  which 
we  shall  illustrate  by  showing  how  a  certain  amount  of  industry 
could  be  changed  from  the  occupation  of  making  shoes  to  that 
of  making  clothes. 

It  mv.st  fii'st  be  remembered  that,  from  various  causes,  men 
are  continually  leaving  each  occupation  and  new  ones  are  tak- 
ing their  places.  They  are  leaving  in  consequence  of  death, 
of  old  age,  of  inability  from  various  causes,  as  well  as  from 
change  of  occupation.  If  no  new  hands  should  engage  in  the 
work  of  making  shoes  during  the  next  ten  years,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  occupation 
would  be  reduced  to  one  half  through  the  causes  just  cited. 
This  may  even  be  an  under-estimate ;  it  is  not  unlikely  that  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent  leave  the  occupation  every  year.  Now, 
there  are  few  if  any  commodities  the  want  of  which  by  the 
community  can  fall  off  permanently  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than 
this.  Hence  diminished  demand  for  any  one  commodity  may 
be  completely  responded  to  by  no  new  producer  undertaking 
the  work  of  producing  that  commodity. 

Conversely,  it  is  readily  seen  that  an  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  clothes  can  be  brought  about  by  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  number  of  young  men  and  women  who  learn  to  make 
clotlics.  Thus  we  have  industry  changed  from  shoemaking  to 
clothes-making,  not  by  individuals  passing  from  one  occupation 
to  the  other,  but  simply  by  having  those  young  men  who  would 
have  joined  the  ranks  of  shoemakers  change  their  purpose  and 
join  the  ra:  's  of  tailors. 

The  c'Jici  method  of  making  the  transfer  is  also  an  indirect 
one.  Let  there  be  an  increased  demand  for  clothes  and  a 
diminished  dcn«and  for  shoes.  It  will  be  found  that  a  certain 
number  of  persons  now  engaged  in  miscellaneous  occupa- 
tions can  forsake  those  occupations  and  become  tailors.  Per- 
haps they  were  once  tailors.  Let  the  occupations  they  leave 
be  A,  B,  and  C.     Then  we  shall  have  occupations  A,  B,  and 
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C  requiring  additional  laborers  to  fill  the  vacancies  thus 
arising.  Some  of  these  vacant  places  may  be  filled  by  the 
shoemakers.  If  the  shoemakers  themselves,  cannot  fill  them, 
other  people  can  do  .""O  v'hose  places  the  shoemakers  can  take. 
There  may  be  a  chain  of  any  length,  occupation  Z  being  sup- 
plied from  occupation  Y,  occupation  Y  from  occupation  X, 
and  so  on,  until  we  find  one  which  is  supplied  by  the  unem- 
ployed slioemakers.  Now  since  in  all  tliese  operations  the 
number  of  people  etigaged  in  these  intermediate  occupations 
has  remained  unchanged,  while  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
tailors  and  a  diminution  of  shoemakers,  the  result  is  the  same 
as  if  a  certain  number  of  shoemakers  had  changed  their  occu- 
pation to  that  of  making  clothes.  We  may  therefore  assume 
that  it  is  possible  for  industry  to  change  from  one  occupation  to 
another  in  response  to  the  fluctuations  of  demand,  and  that  this 
will  result  in  the  sauie  way  as  if  every  producer  could  change 
from  one  occupation  to  another  at  pleasure. 

50.  Competing  and  Non-competing  Groups.  Are  we  to 
assume  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  changes  which  may  thus  be 
made  in  the  industry  of  a  country?  Can  every  occupation  be 
indirectly  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  those  engaged  in  any  and 
every  other  occupation?  It  is  evident  that  we  cannot  answer 
this  question  absoluiely  in  the  aflirmative.  It  is  certain  that  an 
increased  demand  for  college  professors  and  railway  directors 
cannot,  even  indirectly',  be  immediately  responded  to  from  the 
ranks  of  day -laborers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  lay  down  aii  absolute  line  and  saj'  that  no  person  from  below 
this  line  can  step  above  it.  We  must  admit  that  an  increased 
demand  for  college  professors  could  be  partly  met  by  promot- 
ing teachers  of  high-schools ;  the  places  of  the  latter  could  be 
filled  by  teachers  now  of  a  lower  order,  and  these  places  again 
might  be  filled  by  men  in  various  ranks  of  life  who  possess  the 
art  of  teaching;  their  places  by  men  o."  a  lower  order,  and  so 
on  ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  where  the  limit  would  be 
found. 
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If,  however,  we  go  in  tlie  opposite  direction,  we  shall  find 
limits  which,  though  not  absolute,  cannot  be  far  overstepped. 
As  a  general  rule  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  class  of  un- 
skilled laborers  to  engage  in  any  occupation  requiring  skill, 
how  great  soever  may  be  the  demand.  The  very  fact  that 
they  are  unskilled  laborers  shows  that  they  do  not  possess  the 
qualities  necessary  to  fill  higher  places.  The  latter  command 
higher  wages  ;  and  the  fact  that  they  are  unable  to  command 
these  wages  shows  that  the  defect  is  inherent  in  their  constitu- 
tion, and  cannot  be  overcome,  how  great  soever  the  induce- 
ment offered.  They  can  change  from  one  unskilled  occupa- 
tion to  another  :  ploughing,  tending  horses  and  cattle,  digging 
streets,  planting,  driving  carts,  and  carrying  hods  are  all  open 
to  them.  In  fact,  it  might  be  considered  that  the  range  of 
their  possible  occupations  is  wider  than  in  the  case  of  any  other 
class,  since  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  little  things 
which  a  community  would  like  to  have  done  to  promote  its 
pleasure.  Every  owner  of  an  acre  lot  would  like  to  see  it  cul- 
tivated and  planted  with  flowei's ;  improved  streets  are  needed 
in  every  city ;  with  every  increase  of  population  more  labor 
must  be  devoted  to  cultivating  the  ground.  The  result  is  that 
the  demand  for  unskilled  labor,  although  in  one  sense  not  large, 
yet  in  another  sense  is  unlimited ;  and  it  is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  unskilled  laborer  has  more  employments  open 
to  him  in  his  grade  than  any  other  member  of  the  community. 

Skilled  labor  may  be  defined  as  that  which  requires  a  longer 
or  shorter  course  of  training  in  the  use  of  the  eye  and  the 
hand,  but  which  does  not  require  any  training  of  the  intellect. 
Since  intellectual  labor  is  generally  more  agreeable  and  better 
paid  than  skilled  manual  labor,  it  may  be  generally  assumed 
that  those  who  engage  in  the  latter  are  incapable  of  the  former. 
Yet  the  line  is  not  at  all  impassable.  The  most  we  can  say  is 
that  only  a  small  minority  can  pass  it.  Moreover,  skilled  labor- 
ers are  those  who  find  it  most  difiicult  to  pass  from  one  occu- 
pation within  their  plane  to  another.  The  case  of  vacancies  in 
the  ranks  of  tailors  beinjj  filled  from  the  class  of  shoemakers  is 
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an  extreme  one.  It  is  mnch  easier  for  either  the  day-laborer 
or  an  educated  man  to  pass  from  one  occupation  to  another 
than  it  is  for  a  skilled  laborer  to  do  so. 

The  class  of  intellectual  laborers,  or  those  engaged  in  occu- 
pations requiring  a  high  degree  of  education,  can  generally 
change  their  occupation  upon  their  own  plane  without  difficul- 
ty. But  even  here  all  occupations  are  not  open  to  all  edu- 
cated men.  An  increased  demand  for  eminent  lawyers,  skilful 
surgeons,  and  eloquent  preachers  cannot  be  responded  to  by 
any  great  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  can  perform 
such  functions.  The  response  comes  in  the  shape  of  increased 
prices  for  their  services. 

There  is  a  grade  which  may  be  economically  considered  as 
yet  higher,  with  which  no  competition  from  the  lower  grades  is 
possible.  It  is  that  of  the  great  oi'ganizers  and  administratoi's 
who  manage  the  business  affairs  of  the  country.  An  increased 
demand  for  railway  presidents  can  with  difficulty  be  met.  The 
number  of  people  who  can  successfully  carry  on  the  operations 
of  a  great  factory  is  very  small.  Correct  judgment  of  demtind 
or  supply  in  the  market  cannot  be  bought  for  money.  No 
amount  of  training  can  make  a  great  novelist  without  natural 
qualities  to  begin  with. 

The  idea  of  dividing  the  industrial  population  into  nor- 
competing  groups  was  first  worked  out  by  Mr.  Cainies.  Ho 
supposed  a  division  into  four  groups  instead  of  three  as  is  sup- 
posed above.  "  First,  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  there  would 
be  the  large  group  of  unskilled  or  nearly  unskilled  laborers, 
comprising  agricultural  laborers,  laborers  engaged  in  miscella- 
neous occupations  in  town^,  or  acting  in  attendance  on  skilled 
labor.  Secondly,  there  would  be  the  artisan  group,  comprising 
skilled  laborers  of  the  secondary  order — carpenters,  joiners, 
smiths,  masons,  shoemakers,  tailors,  hatters,  etc.,  with  whom 
might  be  included  the  very  large  class  of  small  retail  dealere 
whose  means  and  position  place  them  within  the  reach  of  the 
same  industrial  opportunities  as  the  elass  of  artisans.  The  third 
layer  would  contain  producers  and  dealers  of  a  higher  order. 
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whose  work  would  demand  qualifications  only  obtainable  by 
persons  of  substantial  means  and  fair  educational  opportunities 
— for  example,  civil  and  mechanical  engineers,  chemists,  opti- 
cians, watchmakers,  and  others  of  the  same  industrial  grade,  in 
which  might  also  find  a  place  the  superior  class  of  retail  trades- 
men ;  while  above  these  there  would  be  a  fourth,  comprising 
I^ersons  still  more  favorably  circumstanced,  whose  ample  means 
would  give  them  a  still  wider  choice.  This  last  group  would 
contain  members  of  the  learned  professions,  as  well  as  ])ersons 
enarasred  in  the  various  careers  of  science  and  art,  and  in  the 
hisrher  branches  of  mercantile  business." 

It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  assign  any  definite  number  to 
these  groups;  indeed  the  term  group  is  used  to  facilitate  the 
thought  rather  than  to  express  the  fact.  The  difference  be- 
tween men  is  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind,  the  main  fact  being 
that  each  employment  is  open  only  to  a  limited,  class,  and  that 
the  higher  the  employment  the  more  limited  is  the  class  which 
can  engao^e  in  it. 

The  conclusions  hereafter  to  be  drawn  from  this  grouping 
of  men  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  estimating  the 
effect  of  changes  in  production  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
different  classes  of  societ}'.  All  such  changes  are  produc- 
tive of  increased  demand  for  some  kinds  of  services  and 
diminished  demand  for  other  kinds.  If  these  variations 
of  demand  can  be  met  by  corresponding  changes  of  occu- 
pation, either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  ways  pointed 
out,  the  equilibrium  will  be  kept  up.  If  they  cannot  be  so 
met,  there  will  be  a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium,  to  be  re- 
stored only  by  a  different  scale  of  relative  wages;  one  class 
commanding  more,  and  another  less,  after  the  change.  To 
foresee  the  effect  of  these  changes  we  must  refer  principally 
to  the  past  to  see  what  their  effect  actually  has  been.  In 
special  cases,  however,  the  principles  above  laid  down  will 
generally  enable  us  to  reach  a  fairly  definite  conclusion. 
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51.  Transfom.iability  of  Capital.  Capital  admits  of  be- 
in<j  chanjred  from  one  form  to  another,  ao  labor  admits  of  be- 
ing  employed  in  one  direction  or  another.  The  transforma- 
tion cannot  be  made  so  speedily  as  the  transfer  of  labor;  bnt, 
if  we  take  time  enough,  there  is  no  limit  to  its  extent,  as 
there  is  in  the  case  of  labor.  A  cotton  factory  can  be  changed 
into  an  iron  ship  with  more  economy  than  a  hod-carrier  can 
be  turned  into  a  lawyer.  It  is  true  that  the  transformation  of 
capital  necessarily  involves  a  change  in  the  direction  of  labor, 
but  this  change  is  mostly  from  one  employment  to  another  of 
the  sajue  order,  and  can  be  effected  in  the  way  just  pointed 
out. 

When  we  speak  of  such  a  transformation  as  that  of  a  fac- 
tory into  a  ship,  we  of  course  use  the  word  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  employed  when  we  speak  of  transforming 
wool  into  cloth.  To  effect  the  transformation  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  any  portion  of  the  factory  should  be  used  in  the  ship ; 
the  result  is  brouajht  about  through  changing  the  direction  of 
labor  from  the  work  of  keeping  up  the  factory  to  the  work  of 
building  the  ship.  The  possibility  of  this  being  done  without 
a  total  loss  of  all  the  value  invested  in  the  factory  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  latter  is  continually  wearing  out,  or,  as  already 
shown  (§  14:),  capital,  like  every  other  kind  of  wealth,  is  un- 
dergoing a  constant  process  of  consumption.  The  consump- 
tion of  wealth  wliich  is  capital  differs  from  that  of  wealth 
which  is  not  capital,  or  unproductive  consumption,  In  this: 
that  the  value  consumed  is,  in  the  case  of  productive  consump- 
tion, reproduced  under  a  new  form  and  in  increased  amount, 
while  in  unproductive  consumption  we  have  nothing  to  show 
for  the  thing  consumed  except  the  benefits  rendered  to  the 
consumer.  Since  the  value  remains  unconsumed  however  the 
capital  may  be  transformed,  it  has  the  permanence  of  an  in- 
vested fund.  Tiius,  a  man  who  has  saved  a  sum  of  money  may 
have  it  today  in  the  form  of  wool,  to-morrow  in  the  form  of 
cloth,  and  the  day  after,  through  selling  the  cloth  and  buying 
boots,  he  may  have  it  in  the  form  of  boots.     His  fund  will 
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have  remained  unaltered,  notwitlistanding  the  variety  of  forms 
which  the  wealth  represented  by  it  has  undergone. 

Fixed  capital  is  being  consumed,  as  well  as  circulating  capi- 
tal. The  rates  of  consumption  are,  however,  very  different  in 
different  cases.  Great  public  buildings  nu.y  last  for  centui-ies. 
A  canal,  if  kept  in  repair,  will  last  as  long  as  the  geological 
conditions  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes  remain  un- 
altered. The  buildings  of  a  factory  will  probably  be  nearly 
worn  out  in  the  course  of  one  generation,  and  its  machinery  in 
a  few  years.  Thus,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  fixed  value  of  all 
the  cotton  factories  of  a  state,  it  is  necessary  to  continually 
spend  labor  in  repairing  ali  of  them,  and  in  rebuilding  those 
which  get  worn  out. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  business  of  maimfactui'ing  cotton  be- 
comes unremunerativ  ;•,  -.vliile  tin^  of  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries becomes  remunerative.  Siyce  trading  requires  ships,  the 
prosecution  of  this  remunerative  business  will  require  the 
building  of  ships.  Let  us  imagine  that  ten  manufacturers 
have  each  been  devoting  $5000  per  annum  to  repairing  and 
keeping  up  the  machinery  and  buildings  of  their  factories,  and 
that  without  such  repairs  the  machinery  would  be  worn  out 
in  ten  years.  They  may  then  say  :  "It  is  no  longer  profitable 
to  spend  money  in  keeping  up  our  machinery  and  our  build- 
ings ;  we  had  better  devote  the  sum  which  we  have  been 
spending  in  this  way  to  the  Vuilding  of  ships."  If  ships  cost- 
ing $50,000  each  were  the  most  profitable,  the  manufacturers 
could,  with  the  money  thus  withdrawn,  build  one  ship  a  year. 
This  would  require  a  diversion  of  labor  from  the  work  of  re- 
pairing factories  and  machinery  to  that  of  ship-building.  These 
two  kinds  of  labor  being  of  the  same  order,  the  change  could 
be  effected  without  any  great  economic  disadvantage.  The 
result  would  be  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the  value  of  the 
factories  would  all  have  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  would 
have  appeared  ten  ships.  During  the  whole  process  of  change 
we  conceive  that  the  capital  of  the  manufacturers  remains  un- 
altered, the  diminution  of  one  kind  keeping  pace  with  the  in- 
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crease  of  the  other  kind,  but  the  practical  result  would  be  that 
their  factoiies  would  have  been  transformed  into  ships. 

This  particular  example  of  transformation  is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  and  troublesome,  and  we  have  selected  it  as  an 
extreme  case.  The  proposition  we  wish  to  enforce  is  that  cap- 
ital may  change  its  form  to  correspond  to  any  change  in  tlie 
direction  of  industry,  provided  due  time  be  given  to  effect  the 
transformation.  In  ordinary  cases  the  transformation  can  be 
effected  simply  by  no  new  capital  being  invested  in  the  less 
profitable  enterprises.  In  a  growiiig  country  new  factories  are 
constantly  being  built  and  new  enterprises  undertaken.  If  any 
manufacture,  that  of  cotton,  for  example,  becomes  unprofit- 
able, it  is  certain  that  by  erecting  no  new  buildings  or  ma- 
chinery for  this  manufacture,  the  proportionate  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  it  will  diminish  through  the  new  invest- 
ments of  capital  being  diverted  to  other  enterprises. 

52.  Inequalities  in  Economic  Processes.  The  inequali- 
ties described  in  the  preceding  section  are  those  which  arise 
from  changes  in  the  demand  for  products,  some  being  in  de- 
mand at  one  time,  and  others  at  another  time.  But  there  are 
also  fluctuations  which  do  not  arise  from  this  cause  alone,  but 
which  are  unavoidable  under  almost  any  circumstances.  To 
understand  them,  let  us  begin  by  imagining  all  the  opera- 
tions of  production,  exchange,  and  consumption  to  be  going 
on  with  perfect  regularity.  We  have  first  to  show  that  under 
fixed  conditions,  that  is  to  say,  on  condition  that  the  quantity 
of  every  commodity  produced  and  consumed  remains  un- 
changed, the  transaction  of  a  certain  fixed  amount  of  business 
is  then  necessary.  If  we  trace  the  processes  of  manufacture, 
we  shall  find  that  the  number  of  exchanges  which  have  to  be 
made  are  dependent  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  that 
to  increase  them  will  cause  unnecessary  waste,  and  that  they 
cannot  be  diminished  without  the  efficiency  of  the  processes 
being  impaired. 

Take  for  example  our  old  case  of  the  coat.    The  farmer  who 
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shears  his  sliccp  has  very  little  knowledge  of  the  location  of 
the  various  factories  for  making  wool  into  cloth.  He  cannot, 
therefore,  sell  directly  to  the  manufacturers  without  running 
the  risk  of  faiUire  in  finding  the  best  market.  Quite  possibly 
he  does  not  even  know  how  or  where  he  ought  to  send  his 
wool.  He  therefore  sells  to  some  jobber  whose  business  it  ib 
to  know  where  wool  is  demanded  and  at  what  price.  This  is 
the  first  necessary  exchange.  H  this  jobber  is  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  wants  of  all  the  factories,  or  if  the  managers 
of  the  latter  know  where  to  find  him,  he  will  sell  to  them, 
making  another  exchange.  It  may,  however,  happen  that  a 
second  exchange  or  even  a  third  is  Tiecessarj'.  There  may  be 
one  dealer  between  the  jobbers  in  the  great  central  markets 
and  the  farmer,  and  there  may  be  another  between  the  jobbere 
and  the  manufacturer.  Whether  there  shall  or  shall  not  be 
such  "  middlemen"  is  a  matter  depending  upon  the  knowledge 
of  the  course  of  trade  possessed  by  the  various  parties  con- 
cerned, especially  by  the  mainifacturer  ".Tid  the  farmer.  This 
knowledge  is  one  of  the  conditions  whicii  we  suppose  to  remain 
unaltered,  and  thus  the  number  of  exchanges  necessaiy  for  the 
most  advantageous  transfer  of  the  wool  from  the  farmer  to  tlw 
manufacturer  are  fixed. 

"When  the  manufacturer  makes  the  wool  into  cloth  he  finds 
it  more  convenient  to  sell  to  cloth  dealers  than  to  the  tailore 
who  make  it  into  cloth.  One  reason  of  this  is  that  each  tailor 
wants  a  great  many  kinds  of  cloth,  coming  from  numerous 
manufacturers,  wliile  the  products  of  each  factory  have  to  be 
divided  among  innumerable  tailors,  li  then  every  tailor  had 
to  get  each  kind  of  cloth  directly  from  the  factory  where  it 
was  produced,  there  would  be  a  very  troublesome  number  of 
transactions.  So  wholesale  jobbing  houses  are  established  to 
purchase  various  kinds  of  cloth  and  sell  it  to  tailors  and  other 
manufacturers  of  clothing.  Quite  possibly  great  manufacturers 
of  clothing  may  find  it  to  their  interest  to  buy  directly  from 
the  factory.  "Whether  this  be  so  depends  upon  their  knowl- 
edge and  upon  the  conveniences  of  business,  and  not  upon  the 
state  of  trade. 
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Wliat  is  true  of  the  making  of  wool  into  a  coat  is  true  of 
everything  wo  wear  or  use  about  our  houses.  So  as  long  as 
our  means  and  our  wants  remain  unchanged  the  population  at 
large  requires  annually  a  certain  definite  number  of  suits  of 
clothes,  a  certain  number  of  houses,  a  certain  number  of  loaves 
of  bread,  a  certain  quantity  of  beef  and  pork,  and  a  certain 
supply  of  furniture.  If  every  one  supplied  himself  with  these 
commodities  at  a  uniform  rate,  or  even  if  the  rate  were  uniform 
for  the  general  average  of  the  community,  then  there  would  be 
no  disturl)ance  in  the  course  of  trade.  The  quantity  of  goods 
of  every  kind  Avhicli  every  dealer  could  sell  would  be  nearly 
the  same  month  after  month  and  year  after  yeai*.  Demand 
would  change  only  with  new  sources  of  supply  or  new  uses  for 
commodities. 

But  the  mrvo  rapidly  society  progresses  the  less  is  any 
such  uniformity  possible.  Tlie  disturbances  come  from  both 
ends  of  the  line:  from  the  consumer  and  from  the  producer. 
Some  cause  may  lead  a  large  body  of  the  comnmnity  to  econo- 
mize in  the  use  of  clothing.  Then  there  will  be  a  stagnation 
in  all  the  operations  of  making  and  selling  clothing,  or  of 
doing  anything  which  is  necessary  for  that  purpose.  When 
the  occasion  for  such  economy  arises  it  is  generally  practised 
upon  all  articles  of  current  consumption.  When  this  is  the 
case  business  generally  is  said  to  be  dull.  If  some  cheap  sub- 
stitute for  a  commodity  be  found  by  producers,  then  all  busi- 
ness which  consists  in  exchanjrinor  that  commodity  will  bo  dull. 
Competitors  capable  of  producing  cheaper  goods  engage  in 
production  and  lead  to  the  old  producers  being  no  longer  able 
to  find  a  jnarket  without  lowering  their  prices.  They  are  per- 
haps driven  out  of  business,  and  thus  another  perturbation 
occurs  througli  trade  having  to  find  new  persons  for  its  mana- 
gers.    The  conception  which  has  now  to  be  formed  is  this : 

Fintly,  we  are  to  imagine  a  regular  stream  of  commodities 
going  through  the  various  processes  of  production  and  con- 
sumption. The  stream  of  wool  passes  from  the  prairies  over 
certain  railways,  through  certain  warehouses  and  factories,  and 
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terminates  in  the  form  of  clothinjf.  The  stream  of  loirs  is 
flowing  from  our  northern  forest  down  tlio  Mississippi  and 
other  rivers,  through  saw-mills,  over  railways,  and  into  our 
houses.  A  stream  of  cotton  is  passing  from  various  points  in 
the  Southern  States,  flowing  into  ships  and  there  dividing,  one 
portion  crossing  the  Atlantic  and  another  portion  finding  its 
way  to  New  England  factories.  A  stream  of  wheat  has  its 
origin  at  various  points  in  a  large  extent  of  country,  flows 
over  certain  railways  and  into  certain  cities,  passing  into  flour- 
ing-mills,  flows  from  them  over  other  railways  into  bakers' 
shops  and  into  our  houses,  where  it  ends  in  bread.  Streams  of 
pork  are  going  over  nearly  the  same  routes.  A  stream  of  hides 
is  flowing  out  of  Texas  towards  our  Northern  States. 

Secondly,  we  can  imaglae  a  regular  and  normal  state  of 
things  so  that  all  the  streams  would  flow  out  at  a  constant  and 
uniform  rate.  Then  the  exchanges  which  they  imply  would 
be  definite  in  number,  and  would  be  invariable  except  as  popu- 
lation, production,  and  consumption  increased  at  their  regular 
rate. 

Thirdly,  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not  flow  at  a  rogul.ir  rate, 
but  rather  in  a  series  of  waves.  Of  course  an  annual  wave 
in  most  original  productions  of  the  soil  is  unavoidable,  since 
we  have  a  wheat-crop  and  a  wool-crop  but  once  a  year,  and 
each  at  a  particular  season.  But  these  annual  waves  are  soon 
smoothed  off.  Other  waves  rise  from  chanj^es  in  the  foreiirn 
demand.  All  these  fluctuations  are  a  necessary  incident  of 
economic  operations,  and  do  not  imply  anything  abnormal  in 
the  conduct  of  society. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


rKODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION    FROM   A   COMMUNISTIC    POINT  OP 

VIEW. 

53.  By  a  communistic  view  of  economic  processes  wo  mean 
a  view  which  includes  only  the  processes  themselves  in  their 
relations  to  the  community  at  large,  considered  as  a  co-opera- 
tive body,  and  leaves  out  of  consideration  those  associated 
features  which  do  not  constitute  essential  parts  of  the  process. 
The  reason  for  this  view  is  that  the  associated  features  alluded 
to  confuse  our  thought,  and  stand  in  the  way  of  our  seeing  the 
essential  conditions  of  the  problem. 

Let  us  see  what  are  the  conditions  essential  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  coat.  They  are  the  labor  devoted  to  the  production  and 
transportation  of  tlie  various  materials  of  which  the  coat  was 
made,  their  combination  into  a  coat,  the  transportation  of  the 
coat  to  some  point  within  easy  reach  of  the  wearer,  and  the  act 
of  the  latter  in  going  to  that  point  and  getting  the  coat.  I  say 
these  operations  are  the  essential  ones.  For  it  is  certain  that  that 
coat  could  not  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  wearer  without  these 
processes.  And  it  is  equally  certain  that  if  these  processes  are 
all  performed,  he  will  have  the  coat.  Now,  that  without  which 
a  result  will  certainly  not  be,  and  with  which  it  certainly  will 
be,  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  essential  condition  of  the  result. 

Besides  these  essential  operations  by  which  the  coat  was  pro- 
duced and  placed  in  possession  of  the  wearer,  there  have  bo  'i 
certain  acts  of  another  kind.  These  acts  liave  consisted  in  a 
certain  number  of  persons  in  succession  each  calling  the  wool 
"  my  property  "  and  receiving  money  from  the  following  per- 
son in  exchange  for  the  right  on  his  part  to  call  the  wool  his 
property,  and  so  with  the  various  materials,  and  with  the 
finished  coat,  which  the  wearer  had  to  pay  money  for.    Now, 
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these  acts  of  exchanging  tlio  riglit  of  ownersliip,  liowever  nec- 
essary tlioy  may  he  (and  they  are  absolutely  necessary  as  society 
and  liunian  nature  are  constituted),  arc  not  parts  of  those  opera- 
tions of  production  and  transformation  which  we  have  shown 
to  be  essential.  The  fact  that  we  cannot  get  along  without 
ownership  and  exchange  in  no  manner  modifies  the  fact  that  if 
the  thousands  of  producers  unite  in  performing  all  the  opera- 
tions necessary  to  making  tlie  coat  and  putting  it  into  your 
possession,  you  will  have  it,  and  if  they  do  not  you  will  not 
liave  it.  Now,  our  object  in  the  present  chapter  is  to  leave  out 
of  consideration  the  processes  of  exchange  and  the  rights  of 
ownership,  in  order  to  show  what  necessary  relrcions  exist 
between  the  producing  operations  and  the  enjoyment  if  com- 
modities. We  call  this  view  conwiunisttc,  because  the  word 
conmiunism  is  used  to  designate  a  system  in  which  the  private 
ownership  of  property  is  not  recognized.  We  view  economic 
conditions  from  this  standpoint  because  it  affords  us  the  basis 
of  solving  a  number  of  economic  problems  in  an  easy  and  sim- 
ple manner  which  otherwise  would  be  very  complex. 

54,  We  suppose  it  evident  to  the  reader  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  comprises  some  fifteen  millions  of  laboring 
units,  heads  or  members  of  families,  who  are  producing  com- 
modities for  the  benefit  of  others.  Farmers  are  producing 
wheat  and  corn  ;  millers  are  producing  flour ;  carpenters  and 
bricklayers  are  producing  houses  ;  actors  are  producing  amuse- 
ment; tailors  are  producing  clothing.  If  we  add  up  all  the 
bread,  all  the  clothing,  all  the  amusements,  all  the  houses,  we 
shall  have  in  each  case  a  certain  sum  total  representing  the  en- 
tire production  of  each  separate  commodity  by  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

In  return  for  his  contributions  to  this  sum  total,  each  pro- 
ducer is  getting  a  larger  or  smaller  share  of  other  sums  total  for 
his  own  use.  By  the  process  of  exchange  he  gets  smal!  quanti- 
ties of  a  large  number  of  commodities  in  exchange  for  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  some  one  commodity  which  he  himself 
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has  produced.  Ilis  welfare  depends  on  liow  inucli  of  these 
separate  coinmodities  liis  labor  will  enable  him  to  command. 
The  more  ho  puts  in  the  better  for  the  others,  and  the  more 
they  put  in  the  better  the  chance  for  him  to  be  supplied. 

To  fix  the  ideas,  let  us  suppose  that  all  these  things  produced 
are  brought  toge';her  into  one  central  reservoir.  Wo  employ 
this  conception  mer3ly  to  enable  us  to  think  of  them  as  wholes 
rather  than  as  scattered  masses  of  parts.  Then,  every  com- 
modity which  is  brought  into  the  reservoir  will  be  brought 
in  by  some  person  or  body  of  persons,  everything  will  be 
taken  out  by  somebody,  and  every  commodity  which  is  taken 
cut  will  bo  consumed  by  some  person  or  family.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  nothing  can  bo  taken  out  except  what  has  been 
put  in. 

An  apparent  difficulty  may  arise  in  making  this  conception 
correspond  to  the  actual  case.  If  we  add  up  all  the  quantities 
of  everything  actually  produced,  wo  find  that  the  greater  part 
are  taken  out,  not  for  the  consumption  of  the  individual  who 
takes  them,  but  for  the  purpose  of  being  wo!-ked  up  by  him 
and  brought  back  to  the  reservoir  in  an  im])roved  form.  For 
example,  the  wool  which  the  drover  throws  into  the  reservoir 
is  taken  by  the  manufacturer,  not  to  be  consumed  by  himself, 
but  to  be  made  up  into  cloth.  The  tailors  take  the  cloth  out 
of  the  reservoir  in  order  to  throw  it  back  again  in  the  shape  of 
clothing.  But  this  process  need  not  cause  any  difficulty.  The 
ultimate  object  of  the  wool  is  clothing,  and  the  ultimate  object 
of  everything  is  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  individuals.  The  only 
consumption  with  which  we  are  concerned  at  present  is  that 
of  the  commodities  withdrawn  by  the  individuals,  not  to  be  re- 
turned by  them,  but  to  be  applied  to  their  own  uses.  We 
therefore  leave  the  wool  and  cloth  out  of  consideration,  and 
conceive  the  coat  to  be  brought  in,  not  as  the  sole  contribution 
of  the  tailor,  but  as  the  joint  contribution  of  wool-growers, 
shearers,  railway  managers,  spinners,  weavers,  merchants,  and 
tailors.  We  may,  if  we  please,  imagine  a  separate  central  reser- 
voir into  which  nothing  enters  but  finished  houses,  furniture, 
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bread,  pictures,  clothing,  and  other  articles  to  be  used  for  the 
support  of  those  who  withdraw  them. 

The  economic  welfare  of  each  individual  depends  upon 
what  share  of  tliese  finished  products  he  has  the  privilege  of 
withdrawing,  and  upon  nothing  else.  Now,  as  a  first  step  to- 
wards understanding  what  causes  affect  the  power  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  withdraw  commodities  from  the  reservoir,  we  shall 
have  to  make  a  distinction  between  causes  which  affect  only 
the  general  welfare  and  those  which  affect  individuals,  or  spe- 
cial classes.  Everything  which  increases  either  the  sum  total  or 
the  quality  of  any  commodity  brought  into  the  reservoir  tends 
to  increase  the  general  welfare,  because  then  there  is  either 
more  of  that  commodity,  or  a  better  article,  for  everybody  who 
wants  it.  If  this  commodity  is  one  of  which  there  is  already  an 
ample  supply,  then  the  increase  to  the  general  welfare  will  be  un- 
important. If  it  is  something  of  wiiich  people  stand  in  great 
need,  and  of  which  the  supply  is  small,  the  increase  foi-ms  an 
important  addition  to  the  general  welfare.  Moreover,  in  any 
case,  the  addition  of  any  commodity  will  directly  benefit  only 
those  who  use  that  commodity.  Now,  economics  and  govern- 
ment policy  can  concern  themselves  only  with  the  welfare  of 
whole  classes  of  individuals;  and  since  one  class  has  as  good  a 
right  to  their  consideration  as  another,  the  general  weltare  is 
that  with  which  they  are  principally  concerned.  Hence  our  first 
conclusion  as  to  whether  an  economic  cause  is  beneficial  or  inju- 
rious in  its  action  must  depend  on  whether  it  tends  to  increase 
or  diminish  the  general  supply  of  commodities  brought  into 
the  great  central  reservoir.  IJut  as  a  matter  of  scientific  inter- 
est, it  is  perfectly  allowable  and  proper  to  consider  how  special 
classes  and  subdivisions  of  men  are  affected  by  economic  causes. 

Now,  it  does  not  follow,  because  an  increased  supply  of 
some  one  commodity  is  brought  into  the  reservoir,  that  of 
course  everybody  who  wants  that  commodity  can  get  more  of 
it.  It  may  happen  th^t  through  the  indirect  action  of  the  same 
cause  a  few  unfortunate  persons  may  be  able  to  command  only 
a  smaller  supply.    Wc  also  must  recognize  the  action  of  eco- 
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nomic  causes  wliic)i,  .ritbout  altering  the  total  quantity  brought 
into  the  reservoir,  would  result  in  that  quantity  being  divided 
very  differently  among  separate  classes  of  men.  If  then  we  find 
it  satisfactorily  established  that  any  economic  cause  will  result  iu 
some  class  of  men  (carpenters,  for  example)  being  able  to  get 
a  larger  supply  of  commodities,  we  must  see  in  which  of  two 
ways  this  cause  acts.  If  it  acts  through  a  larger  production 
of  those  commodities,  then  it  is  a  public  benefit  of  which 
the  carpenters  are  simply  getting  a  shai'e.  But  if  it  is  a  cause 
which  merely  enables  the  carpenters  to  get  something  which 
otherwise  some  one  else  would  have  got,  then  it  is  merely  trans- 
ferring the  benefit  from  one  class  to  another,  and  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  economic  good,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  commodities  do  more  good  when  consumed  by  carpenters 
than  when  consumed  by  others. 

This  classification  will  enable  us  to  make  an  important  gen- 
eralization. Those  industrial  and  business  efforts  in  which 
every  man  competes  with  his  fellows  by  trying  to  supply  a 
better  article  to  his  customers  than  his  competitors  can  supply 
tend  to  increase  the  sum  total  of  commodities  produced  and 
so  promote  the  general  good.  Tliose  efforts  which  consist  in 
placing  restrictions  on  competition  by  limiting  in  any  way  the 
freedom  of  everybody  to  produce  as  much  as  he  is  able  can 
only  benefit  one  class  at  the  expense  of  others. 
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55,  Let  us  now  see  what  reijulations  would  have  to  bo  es- 
tablished  for  the  public  good  in  the  distribution  of  the  sum 
total  of  products.  The  reason  why  regulations  are  necessary 
is  that  every  one  wants  to  get  a  share  of  a  great  many  things, 
and  especially  of  the  useful  and  scarcer  things.  His  welfare 
depends  on  what  he  can  get,  and  as  a  general  rule  he  is  a  safe 
judge  of  what  he  wants.  Ent  it  is  different  with  the  things  he 
brings  in.  These  are  for  other  people,  and  it  is  necessary  for 
the  public  good  that  he  bring  in,  not  what  he  likes  to  produce, 
but  what  other  people  want  to  consume.  IIow  shall  ho  be  in- 
duced to  do  this  ? 
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In  considering  this  question  we  sliall  assume  that  there  is 
a  central  authority  wliicii  can  make  and  enforce  what  regula- 
tions it  pleases.  Let  us  see  what  would  be  possible  to  such  an 
authority,  and  what,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  impossible. 

I,  The  first  regulation  which  we  see  to  be  necessary  is  that 
no  one  shall  be  allowed  to  draw  things  out  of  the  reservoir  un- 
less he  puts  in  an  equivalent  of  something  that  somebody  wants. 
But  what  kind  of  equivalent  ?  If  nothing  more  than  an  equiv- 
alent in  labor,  then  everybody  would  put  in  what  he  found  it 
easiest  to  make,  and  Avould  neglect  what  ho  found  it  difficult 
to  make.  The  result  would  bo  that  there  would  be  a  great 
collection  of  those  things  easy  to  make,  and  a  great  scarcity  of 
everything  else.  Since  many  useful  things  are  hard  to  make, 
wo  must  require  something  else  than  an  equivalent  in  labor  of 
production.  We  may,  at  this  juncture,  be  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  quantity  of  each  commodity  brought  in  must,  so 
far  as  possible,  be  so  regulated  as  to  be  just  equal  to  the  quantity 
wanted  to  be  taken  out.  But  even  under  the  most  f  ivorable 
regulations  an  accumulation  of  some  things  and  a  scarcity  of 
others  would  be  unavoidable. 

II.  The  central  authority  would  tiicn  have  to  remedy  this 
inequality.  It  would  perhaps  say  to  the  combined  farmer  and 
miller, "  You  are  bringing  in  more  flour  than  we  possibly  can  eat, 
while  the  people  cannot  find  enough  good  paper  to  write  their 
letters  on.  Cannot  some  of  you  leave  off  making  flour  and 
begin  the  making  of  paper  ? "  The  answer  would  naturally  be, 
"  It  is  very  easy  to  make  flour  and  very  hard  to  learn  how  to 
make  paper.  You  must  therefore  offer  us  some  inducement 
to  change."  The  question  would  now  arise  on  the  part  of  the 
central  authority  whether  some  privilege  or  advantage  must 
be  held  out  to  induce  the  makers  of  flour  to  learn  how  to  make 
paper.  If  the  principle  is  introduced  that  labor  is  the  only 
measure  of  value,  and  that  one  person  must  gain  no  more  than 
another,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the  change.  Evidently 
the  easiest  way  would  bo  to  offer  some  inducement  for  making 
paper  rather  than  flour.  Thus  would  arise  that  inequality  in  the 
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rights  of  different  contribntors  to  the  reservoir  which  hnman 
experience  in  all  states  of  society  has  shown  to  be  unavoidable. 

III.  Having  thus  established  the  principle  that  inducements 
must  be  held  out  to  secure  the  manufacture  of  the  scarcer  arti- 
cles, the  question  would  arise  just  how  strong  the  inducement 
would  have  to  be.  The  public  at  largo  would  have  an  interest 
in  getting  the  paper  with  the  smallest  possible  inducement, 
and  the  latter  ought  to  be  so  regulated  that  there  should  be  an 
exact  balance  between  the  benefit  from  the  increased  supply 
of  paper  and  the  evil  of  offering  a  premium  to  paper-makers. 
This  would  require  some  measure  of  benefit  and  evil,  so  that 
the  benefit  of  getting  a  little  more  paper,  and  the  corresponding 
evil  of  paying  for  its  production,  would  be  set  off  against  each 
other.  This  consideration  would  lead  to  the  still  further  devel- 
opment of  the  plan. 

IV.  Every  producer  who  made  an  addition  to  the  supply  of 
plentiful  articles  would  do  only  a  little  good,  while  if  lie  added 
to  the  supply  of  the  scarcer  ones  he  would  do  the  more  good 
the  scarcer  the  article.  The  person  who  took  away  a  supply 
of  the  plentiful  articles  would  do  very  little  evil  to  his  fellows, 
Avhile  he  who  took  a  supply  of  the  scarcer  ones  would  do  more 
and  more  evil  in  proportion  to  their  scarcity.  Thus  would 
arise  the  idea  of  a  measure  of  good  or  evil ;  that  is,  of  value. 
The  central  authority  might  begin  by  establishing  this  measure 
in  the  case  of  each  commodity.  It  might  say:  "Everyman 
who  brings  in  a  barrel  of  good  flour  shall  be  held  to  do  a  good 
of  $5  ;  and  every  man  who  takes  away  a  barrel  to  do  an  evil  of 
$5.  Every  man  who  brings  in  a  ream  of  paper  shall  be  held 
to  do  a  good  of  $2 ;  and  he  who  takes  it  out  an  evil  of  $3." 
Having  established  such  a  scale  for  every  commodity  in  the 
market,  the  authority  would  await  the  rcsnlt.  The  most  equi- 
table result  would  evidently  be  that  every  one  should  be  allowed 
to  take  out  a  value  equal,  on  the  established  scale,  to  that  which 
he  brought  in,  and  that  ho  should  also  be  allowed  to  bring  in 
what  he  pleased.  If  inequalities  were  still  found,  some  things 
being  plenty  and  others  scarce,  it  would  be  necessary  to  con- 
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tinue  adjusting  the  scale  of  values ;  and  the  final  result  should 
be  such  adjustment  of  the  scale  that  the  quantity  of  every- 
thing taken  out  should  be  just  equal  to  that  brought  in. 
When  thi.;  was  done  the  operations  of  the  imaginary  society 
would  coiTcspond  exactly  with  those  which  have  grown  up 


among  us. 


To  what  in  this  picture  corresponds  the  case  of  non-employ- 
ment of  laborers  ?  In  our  picture  every  man  is  at  liberty  to 
bring  in  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  pleases,  but  laborers  out  of 
employment  can  bring  in  nothing,  and  so  can  acquire  no  right 
in  the  store.  But  what  is  meant  when  we  say  that  laborere  can 
find  no  employment?  Everybody  can  find  employment  on 
some  terms.  What  is  generally  meaiit  is  that  they  cannot  find 
employment  at  satisfactory  wages.  Wages  being  what  they 
can  buy  from  the  common  stock  with  the  proceeds  of  their  la- 
bor, this  is  simply  saying  that  what  they  are  allowed  to  take 
out  of  the  reservoir  is  not,  in  their  opinion,  the  proper  equiva- 
lent of  that  which  they  are  willing  to  put  in.  For  this  we  may 
say  that  there  is  no  possible  remedy  so  long  as  every  one  is  at 
liberty  to  work  or  stay  idle.  He  must  be  his  own  judge  of  the 
value  of  his  services,  and  if  he  values  them  too  highly  nobody 
can  help  it. 

66.  The  Conditions  of  General  Prosperity.  The  careful 
thinker  will  note  the  general  tendency  of  the  preceding  con- 
siderations towards  one  conclusion,  namely,  that  general  pros- 
perity is  but  slightly  affected  by  those  measures  in  which  the 
public  take  the  greatest  interest,  that  it  can  practically  vary 
little  from  year  to  year,  and  tlnat  it  can  change  but  slowly  from 
generation  to  generation.  An  illustration  has  already  been  ad- 
duced showing  how  illusory  the  popular  estimates  of  economic 
well-being  are  apt  to  be.  So  accustomed  are  we  to  measure 
this  well-being  by  entirely  insufficient  standards,  that  it  may 
be  well  to  review  the  subject  once  more  from  the  standpoint 
of  common-sense. 

When  is  a  community,  a  class,  or  an  individual  prosperous? 
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When  they  have  plenty  of  money  ?  No,  for  the  money  is  of 
no  use  to  them.  It  may  enable  them  to  buy,  but  it  cannot 
do  this  unless  the  things  they  want  to  buy  are  firet  produced. 
Is  a  man  prosperous  when  his  goods  and  services  ai'e  in  de- 
mand ?  Not  unless  this  demand  will  enable  him  to  buy.  When 
lie  sells  he  gives  what  is  valuable,  and  does  not  receive  a  return 
until  he  buys  something.  The  true  answer  is  that  he  is  eco- 
nomically prosperous  when  he  is  able  to  supply  his  natural  and 
artificial  wants  without  more  labor  than  is  conducive  to  his 
physical  health.  A  class  is  prosperous  when  all  its  mcmbei'S 
enjoy  this  condition  of  prosperity ;  and  when  all  classes  in  the 
community  enjoy  it,  then  certainly  is  the  community  prosper- 
ous, no  matter  how  weak  and  badly  off  it  may  be  when  we 
measure  it  by  the  popular  standard.  Two  opposing  factora 
therefore  come  in — the  supply  or  mass  of  commodities,  and 
the  labor  by  which  that  supply  is  obtained. 

We  have  already  shown,  what  indeed  ought  scarcely  to  need 
showing  to  a  reasonable  being,  that,  so  far  as  the  community 
at  large  is  concerned,  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  the  supply  of 
these  wants  is  that  all  the  agencies  necessary  to  that  end  shall 
be  produced.  If  all  the  people  of  the  country  are  comfortably 
housed  and  supplied  with  all  the  food,  clothing,  furniture, 
books,  and  other  wealth  necessary  to  supply  their  wants,  then 
that  country  is  prosperous.  They  cannot  enjoy  this  wealth 
unless  it  is  produced :  the  houses  must  be  built,  the  grain 
raised,  the  furniture  manufactured,  and  the  clothing  made. 
Moreover,  if  the  community  is  increasing,  not  only  must  the 
existing  houses  be  kept  in  repair,  but  there  must  be  a  continual 
addition  to  their  number.  Conversely,  if  all  these  things  ex- 
ist, that  is,  if  there  are  enough  of  houses,  furniture,  food, 
clothing,  for  everybody,  we  may  be  satisfied  that  no  one  will 
be  compelled  to  go  without  these  necessaries.  It  is  indeed 
conceivable  that  they  might  all  be  owned  by  a  few  persons, 
and  that  those  few  might  refuse  to  let  the  majority  liave  any 
share  of  them.  Practically,  however,  this  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.    No  matter  how  rich  and  fortunate  he  may  be,  a  man 
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can  cat  only  a  certain  small  quantity  of  bread,  and  ho  has 
not  the  slightest  occasion  for  taking  more  than  that  quantity 
from  the  common  store.  Therefore  he  can  have  no  motive 
for  keeping  anybody  else  from  eating  his  share  of  the  bread. 
He  can  only  live  in  one  house,  and  if  he  has  more  houses 
than  that  one  he  will  be  practically  forced  to  let  other  people 
occupy  them  on  such  terms  as  they  choose  to  make.  He 
may  own  a  ship,  but  if  this  ship  could  bring  nothing  but  what 
he  wanted  for  his  own  personal  use  he  would  burn  her  up. 
He  bought  or  built  her  in  order  that  she  might  bring  things 
for  other  people.  We  may  therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  practical 
rule,  taking  luiman  nature  as  it  is,  that  when  a  community  as 
a  whole  is  amply  supplied,  no  industrious  and  well-behaved 
member  of  that  community  is  likely  to  be  in  serious  permanent 
want.  Thus  we  are  led  to  our  second  factor,  the  conditions  of 
production. 

It  is  equally  evident  that  producing  power  is  the  necessary 
and  sufficient  condition  that  the  wealth  just  shown  to  be  re- 
quired for  prosperity  shall  exist.  So  long  as  the  community 
possesses  the  necessary  land  and  minerals,  so  long  as  it  has  fac- 
tories, mills,  and  mines  all  in  good  working  order,  so  long  as 
its  railways  continue  to  run,  and  its  laborers  and  merchants 
maintain  their  skill  and  good  morals,  so  long  will  the  neces- 
saries of  life  be  produced.  The  producing  power  can  be  im- 
paired only  by  moral  or  physical  causes  acting  upon  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Of  course,  every  cause  which  impairs  con- 
fidence between  man  and  man,  or  which  leads  one  to  doubt 
\?hether  he  will  be  compensated  for  his  services ;  every  cause 
which  prevents  producers  from  working,  and  every  cause 
which  cuts  off  the  supply  of  material  for  them  to  work  with, 
tends  to  diminish  production.  Hence  the  question  of  national 
prosperity  resolves  itself  almost  entirely  into  that  of  the 
stimulus  to  production. 

This  chapter  is,  more  than  any  other  one,  the  starting-point 
in  the  system  of  economic  investigation  which  will  be  em- 
ployed in  subsequent  parts  of  the  present  work. 
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CHAN0E8   IN   THE  SOCIAL  ORGANISM   WITn  THE   ADVANCE  OF 

SOCIETY. 

57.  We  may  readily  imagine  the  arts  of  production  to  re- 
main stationary  for  long  periods  of  time.  Economics  would 
then  be  reduced  to  a  system  in  which  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  consider  progressive  changes  of  any  kind.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case  with  our  generation.  "We  recognize  two  great 
forms  of  change :  the  one  common  to  the  whole  civilized  world, 
the  other  confined  to  particular  countries.  In  the  first  class  Ave 
comprise  all  those  improvements  in  capital  and  in  knowledge 
which  lead  to  a  constant  increase  or  improvement  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  labor.  I^o  a  very  great  extent,  increase  of  capital  and 
increase  of  knowledge  go  hand  in  hand.  The  reason  of  this  ia 
that  when  we  learn  some  new  and  better  way  of  producing  a 
given  article,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  produce  a  new  form 
of  capital  in  order  to  utilize  the  discovery.  To  take  a  familiar 
example,  when  the  compound  engine  was  invented,  the  owners 
of  Atlantic  steamers,  in  order  to  utilize  it,  had  to  remove  their 
old  engines  and  put  in  new  ones  of  the  improved  pattern. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  best  way  of  producing  things  is  con- 
stantly increasing  so  rapidly  that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect 
of  its  reaching  a  stationary  condition.  Yet  it  would  seem  that 
it  must  ultimately  approach  such  a  condition,  though  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  many  generations  or  how  many  centuries  may 
be  required.  If  we  look  closely  into  the  matter,  we  see  that 
the  causes  of  progress  form  a  very  Avidely  extended  class.  They 
include  not  merely  improvements  made  and  applied  within  any 
one  country,  but  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  capacities  of 
foreign  countries,  and  the  results  of  that  experience  which  is 
gradually  teaching  us  the  best  way  of  doing  many  things. 
Such  results  tend  gradually  to  embody  themselves  in  fixed 
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habits.  We  readily  perceive  that  the  system  by  which  the 
body  of  farmera  on  tlie  prairies  of  the  "West  exchange  goods 
with  various  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  South  America  is 
exceedingly  intricate  in  its  details.  Its  successful  operation 
depends  upon  the  proper  co-ordination  of  the  efforts  of  manu- 
facturers, merchants,  ship-owners,  and  managers  of  railways. 
There  being  little  real  concert  of  action  among  these  widely 
separated  individuals,  the  co-ordination  of  their  work  is  a  mat- 
ter of  slowly  growing  habit. 

Thus  we  may  see  that  the  commercial  supremacy  of  New 
York  is  entirely  a  result  of  habit  and  of  convenience.  Men 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  send  there  to  buy  their  goods, 
because  they  know  that  they  can  make  a  better  selection  and  be 
more  likely  to  find  exactly  what  they  want  there  than  they  can 
anywhere  else.  The  very  fact  that  so  many  kinds  of  people  are 
thus  led  to  going  thither  makes  it  pay  the  merchants  of  that 
place  to  supply  themselves  with  every  possible  kind  of  goods 
to  meet  the  demand.  It  does  not  pay  the  merchants  of  Boston 
to  keep  on  hand  so  large  a  supply  of  everything  the  people 
want  as  is  found  in  New  York,  because  the  people  of  the  in- 
terior would  not  find  it  out,  and  are  not  in  the  habit  of  going 
in  such  great  numbers  to  Boston  to  buy.  Thr  result  is  a 
tendency  in  the  great  movements  of  commerce  oi  all  countries 
to  concentrate  themselves  along  certain  lines  and  in  certain 
cities.  The  only  limit  to  this  concentration  is  the  physical  im- 
possibility of  handling  more  than  a  limited  amount  of  goods 
within  the  limited  space  occupied  by  any  one  city. 

In  the  same  class  of  causes  we  must  include  the  opening  up 
of  new  sources  of  supply  in  distant  and  uncivilized  countries. 
The  great  Asiatic  countries,  especially  China  and  Japan,  arc 
gradually  coming  into  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  the  resources  of  Africa  are  rapidly  being  discovered  and 
opened  out.  Thus  there  is  a  gradual  tendency  towards  a  state 
of  things  in  which  every  part  of  the  world  will  supply  every 
other  part  with  the  goods  which  it  can  make  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 
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58.  In  the  United  States,  besides  this  improvement  in  capi- 
tal and  methods  of  production,  ^vc  have  had  a  change  due  to 
the  increase  of  population.  This  increase  is  productive  both 
of  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  the  organism  as  a  whole. 
The  disadvantage  is  the  continual  diminution  in  the  supply  of 
the  natural  ageijts  of  production  which  can  be  commanded  by 
each  individual.  The  larger  the  population  the  less  land  each 
individual  must  draw  his  subsistence  from.  Of  course  until 
population  reaches  a  certain  density  this  diminution  is  not  felt. 
No  one  needs  more  land  than,  with  the  least  amount  of  labor, 
will  yield  him  the  food,  cotton,  tobacco,  cattle,  and  timber  nec- 
essary for  his  use.  So  long  as  the  population  is  not  dense  enough 
to  encroach  upon  this  minimum,  so  long  no  disadvantage  is 
felt.  But  when  the  individual  has  to  raise  his  subsistence  from 
a  smaller  surface  of  soil,  he  is  obliged  to  introduce  improved 
methods  of  cultivation,  and  to  limit  himself  in  the  enjoyment 
of  those  products  of  the  soil  which  require  the  cultivation  of 
extended  areas.  Thus  the  denser  the  population  becomes  the 
more  capital  and  labor  it  will  be  necessary  to  devote  to  sub- 
sistence, and  the  more  liable  the  poorer  members  will  be  to 
suffer  from  privation. 

The  advantages  of  a  dense  population  are  obvious  and  numer- 
ous. The  social  attractions  of  great  cities  are  powerful  eco- 
nomic causes  tendins:  to  brin<;  men  tosrether  in  them.     But  the 
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great  advantage  of  a  dense  population  in  production  arises  from 
the  increased  facility  with  which  closely  associated  men  can 
co-operate  in  production.  In  a  widely  scattered  population  the 
division  and  organization  of  labor  on  a  great  scale  are  impos- 
sible, because  these  require  large  bodies  of  men  to  work  to- 
gether. The  greater  the  number  of  such  bodies  of  men  the 
greater  the  variety  of  articles  which  can  be  made  within  con- 
venient reach  for  the  use  of  the  whole  community. 

We  must  also  notice  that  the  result  of  improvements  in  pro- 
duction is  not  merely  that  each  individual  secures  a  larger 
supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  that  he  gets  those  supplies 
of  better  quality  and  in  a  larger  variety  of  forms,  and  therefore 
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can  better  suit  his  taste  and  pecnliarities.  The  farmer  of  to-day 
does  not  eat  any  more  than  his  predecessor  did  a  Imndrcd  years 
ago,  nor  does  the  rich  man  of  to-day  necessarily  eat  more  than 
the  poor  man.  Bnt  the  modern  farmer  has  better  food  tlian 
the  farmer  of  a  hundred  years  ago  had,  and  the  man  of  wealth 
has  a  greater  variety  of  food  than  the  poor  man.  "VVc  have 
not  many  more  chairs  in  our  houses  now  than  our  forefathers 
had,  but  they  are  a  different  kind  of  chair.  Our  watches  and 
clocks  are  more  numerous,  and  wo  have  many  more  books  and 
pictures.  Altogether  wo  devote  nearly  as  much  labor  to  pro- 
duction as  they  did,  but  we  get  far  more  variety  and  better 
results  from  it. 


69.  Looking  at  the  matter  more  closely,  we  perceive  that 
these  improvements  in  production  involve  a  change  in  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  men  engaged  in  various  classes  of  employ- 
ments. The  reason  of  this  is  that  great  improvements  are 
confined  to  certain  kinds  of  production.  As  one  extreme  case 
we  may  take  the  building  of  a  brick  house.  "We  are  scarcely 
able  to  do  this  to  any  better  advantage  than  our  ancestors. 
We  have  indeed  learned  to  use  machinery  in  moulding  bricks, 
and  in  the  case  of  large  buildings  we  employ  steam  hoisting- 
apparatus  to  raise  the  materials  as  the  walls  go  up.  But,  leaving 
out  these  comparatively  small  improvements,  the  labor  of  mak- 
ing the  necessary  material  and  erecting  the  walls  is  almost  the 
same  that  it  has  been  for  thousands  of  years. 

Improvements  in  agriculture  may  be  considered  as  interme- 
diate between  the  two  extremes.  By  the  use  of  sowing  and 
harvesting  machinerj',  and  by  improvements  in  methods  of 
cultivation,  we  are  enabled  to  secure  our  supply  of  agricultural 
products  with  only  a  fraction  of  the  labor  necessary  a  few  gen- 
erations ago.  But  the  labor  necessaiy  to  care  for  the  crop  and 
take  it  to  market  cannot  be  greatly  diminished. 

The  extreme  cases  of  improvement  arc  those  already  de- 
scribed. They  consist  principally  in  the  making  by  machinery, 
on  a  large  scale,  of  what  was  formerly  done  entirely  by  hand. 
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The  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton,  the  making  of  watches, 
the  sewing  of  shirts,  and  the  printing  of  books  and  newspapers 
may  bo  taken  as  cases  in  point. 

60.  One  result  of  such  improvements  is  a  continual  increase 
in  the  ratio  of  the  urban  to  the  rural  population.  Since  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  tliat  men  shall  live  on  the  farms  which 
they  cultivate,  an  agricultural  city  is  an  impossibility.  Hence 
we  must  always  have,  besides  the  dwellers  in  cities,  a  certain 
population  scattered  over  the  country.  But  the  labor  of  this 
population  is  more  and  more  confined  to  the  management  of 
the  rude  products  of  the  soil.  The  grain  once  harvested,  the 
cotton  once  gnthered,  and  the  cattle  once  killed,  everything 
that  follows  can  be  more  advantageously  done  by  largo  co-oper- 
ating bodies  of  men.  Such  bodies  are  most  easily  collected  in 
towns  and  villages.  Hence,  as  improvements  go  on,  a  con- 
tinually larger  proportion  of  the  population  is  found  congre- 
gated in  the  cities.  Wo  may  see  this  by  studying  our  Census 
reports.  We  find  that  not  only  does  each  individual  city  in- 
crease in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  entire  population,  but  new 
cities  are  continually  arising. 

61.  A  general  characteristic  of  social  progress,  the  enuncia- 
tion of  which  is  due  to  Herbert  Spencer,  will  give  us  a  luminous 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.  Progress  consists  in 
two  continuous  and  connected  processes,  the  one  called  differ- 
entiation or  specialization,  the  other  integration. 

The  former  term  expresses  the  fact  that  individual  men 
become  different  from  their  fellow-men  by  the  acquisition  of 
special  powers  or  faculties.  The  denser  the  population,  and 
the  more  refined  the  special  kinds  of  skill  found  among  partic- 
ular men,  the  more  numerous  the  men  who  can  do  some  useful 
thing  better  than  any  of  their  fellows.  In  a  primitive  state  of 
society  there  are  very  f(^w  trades.  As  society  increases  men 
differentiate  themselves  more  and  more  by  following  more 
numerous  and  specialized  occupations.    The  extremes  of  diffcr- 
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entiution  arc  approached  when  a  man  devotes  himself  to  mak- 
ing some  one  part  of  a  watch,  or  when,  as  in  Switzerland,  a 
manufacturing  tirm  is  devoted  to  making  a  particular  kind  of 
hands  for  a  watch. 

This  process  of  differentiation  necessarily  implies  that  each 
individual  must  come  into  closer  and  more  important  relations 
with  a  continually  increasing  number  of  his  fellow-men.  The 
watchmaker  of  old  needed  bnt  few  customers.  But  the  man 
who  does  nothing  but  make  the  hands  of  a  watcli  must  have  a 
great  immber.  Thus,  as  differentiation  goes  on,  every  part  of 
the  social  organism  becomes  more  closely  connected  Avith  every 
other  part.  Tiiis  increasing  adaptation  of  the  parts  of  the 
organism  is  called  integration. 

QVESTIOyS. 

1.  Describe  as  fully  as  j'ou  cau  tUe  outurul  requisites  of  production  Dec- 
cssary  ia  the  erection  of  a  house. 

8.  Can  you  give  any  examples  additional  to  tliosc  of  ^  20  showing 
tliat  knowledge  pursued  with  the  object  of  gain  is  not  generally  productive 
of  results  useful  to  mankind  at  large? 

8.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  the  owner  of  land  should  have  the 
exclusive  use  of  any  water-power  which  may  be  obtained  from  a  stream 
flowing  through  his  premises? 

4.  What  food  is  necessarily  consumed  in  the  production  of  a  coat? 

6.  If  a  farmer  is  induced  to  invest  in  a  steam-plough,  what  will  be  the 
debit  and  credit  side  of  his  account? 

0.  In  what  cases  should  we  regard  n  carriage  as  capital,  and  in  what  cases 
ns  sustenance? 

7.  When  we  speak  of  a  negative  capitalist,  is  it  the  capital  itself  or  his 
property  in  capital  which  is  negative? 

8.  To  what  extent  should  a  theatre  be  regarded  as  capital?  If  you  regard 
it  as  capital  with  respect  to  the  owner,  but  not  as  capital  with  respect  to  the 
country  at  large,  tlicn  who  are  the  negative  capitalists  and  what  is  the  in- 
terest which  they  pay  on  that  negative  capital?  (Note  that  the  essential 
mark  of  a  negative  capitalist  is  that  he  is  paying  interest  on  some  fund 
which  ho  is  not  using  as  capital,  but  is  enjoying  as  sustenance.) 

9.  Show  that  the  negative  capitalist  must  j^y  interest  instead  of  receiving 
It.  Is  every  one  who  pays  interest  necessarily  a  negative  capitalist  to  that 
extent?      If  so,  give  as  many  examples  as  you  can  of  negative  capitalists. 
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How  is  it  witli  n  mnn  wlio  borrows  money  to  expend  in  stoclilog  liis  farm? 
Is  liis  cnpital  positive,  negative,  or  zero? 

10.  If  wo  bIiouU  compare  tlio  population  of  New  York  ond  of  Switzer- 
land witli  respect  to  tliu  ratio  of  the  laboring  units  to  the  total  population, 
would  you  expect  the  ratio  to  l)o  nearly  the  same  in  the  two  countries?  In 
whicli  country  would  you  consider  it  to  bo  tlio  greater?  How  would  the 
ratio  in  this  country  a  century  ago  compare  wilU  the  present  ratio? 

11.  Can  u  national  loan  add  to  the  capital  of  a  country? 

13.  "  If  there  arc  human  Ixiings  capable  of  work,  and  food  to  feed  them, 
they  may  always  bo  employed  in  producing  something."  Can  they  neces- 
sarily produce  the  equivalent  of  tht;  food  they  consume?  If  not  nece»mrily, 
under  what  conditions  can  they?  Tukc,  as  a  starting  point,  the  state  of 
things  if  the  fixed  capital  of  a  country  were  all  destroyed,  but  the  suste- 
nance all  preserved. 

13.  Is  there  any  inherent  necessity  that  wealth  should  be  consumed  in 
order  to  perform  tlic  functions  of  capital— e.g.,  if  n  machine  could  l)e  made 
which  would  run  forever  without  wear,  would  it  lack  any  essential  prop- 
erty of  capital? 

14.  In  1871  a  large  part  of  the  city  of  Chicago  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
Could  the  people  of  the  city  have  rebuilt  it  without  outside  help?  If  not, 
point  out  the  nature  of  the  help  rendered  from  outside. 

15.  Point  out  the  influence  of  steam-transportation  upon  tlie  ratio  of  the 
urban  to  the  rural  population. 

16.  How  does  the  modern  system  of  production  by  large  organizations 
operate  upon  the  shiftless  class  who  will  never  stick  to  a  regular  line  of 
work?  Show  why,  wlien  this  class  really  wants  to  work,  it  is  harder  to 
get  it  than  it  would  be  in  a  primitive  community. 

17.  Do  fidelity  and  reliability  on  the  part  of  the  common  laborer  be- 
come more  or  less  necessary  with  the  progress  of  society? 

IS.  What  reasons  can  you  give  for  considering  that,  otlier  conditions 
being  equal,  that  country  is  best  off  in  which  the  ratio  of  the  laboring  units 
to  the  whole  population  is  the  least?  Granting  the  relation,  which  term  is 
cause  and  which  effect?  That  is,  is  the  country  well  off  in  conscciucncc  of 
the  small  number  of  laboring  units,  or  is  this  number  small  because  of  the 
prosperity? 

19.  To  what  extent  is  a  contractor  engaged  in  building  houses  a  laborer, 
and  to  what  extend  a  capitalist?  What  form  does  his  capital  take?  Is  it 
necessary  that  he  should  have  any  capital  at  all,  and  if  so,  why? 

20.  Enumerate  so  far  ns  you  are  able  the  various  classes  of  men  who  re- 
ceive ages  in  the  widest  economic  sense.  If  you  begin  with  those  highest 
in  rauk,  who  would  come  first? 
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21.  Enumerate,  so  far  as  you  are  able,  those  classes  of  persons  working 
for  hire  whom  you  would  put  into  Walker's  third  class,  and  those  whom 
you  would  put  into  the  fourth  class. 

22.  Can  you  see  any  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  abolishing  all  wages  by 
time  and  paying  laborers  by  the  piece?    If  so,  enumerate  them. 

28.  If  the  organization  of  labor  described  in  §  86  were  carried  to  the 
highest  degree,  describe  the  result  so  fur  as  you  are  able. 

24.  Can  you  explain  why  the  co  operative  system,  under  which  the  opera- 
tives dispense  with  master-workmen  and  managers  to  run  the  factory,  nnd 
make  the  slioes  themselves,  and  thus  get  the  whole  price,  has  not  been  more 
successful? 

25.  Define  what  portion  of  the  price  paid  for  a  coat  goes  to  compensate 
the  friction  of  exchange. 

26.  Explain  as  well  as  you  can  in  what  manner  the  checks  upon  the 
increase  of  population  will  act  when  the  population  begins  to  encroach 
upon  the  means  of  subsistence. 

27.  What  is  the  efifcct  of  encroachment  on  the  means  of  subsistence 
upon  the  efBciency  of  labor  (§  41)? 

2S.  Docs  the  proportion  of  the  population  engaged  in  intellectual  pur- 
suits tend  to  increase  or  diminish  with  the  increase  of  wealth? 

29.  How  do  you  reconcile  the  rapid  growtli  of  population  in  civilized 
c  )untries  during  the  present  century  witli  the  Malthusian  theory? 

80.  Is  there  any  method  of  calculation  by  which  we  can  approximate  to 
the  total  population  which  the  earth  can  sustain?  If  so,  state  tlie  method, 
and  show  what  data  arc  necessary  to  apply  it. 

81.  Has  cheap  transportation  of  passengers  and  goods  across  the  occau 
tended  to  retard  or  to  stimulate  cmigratioot 
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OF  MO'TEY. 

62.  The  necessity  of  excliJinga  arises  from  the  division  of 
labor.  If  there  were  no  such  division,  then  every  man  would 
make  all  things  necessary  for  Iiuman  wants,  and  hence  might 
supply  all  his  own  wants.  He  would  then  not  need  to  exchange 
wicli  other  persons.  But,  in  the  actual  state  of  society,  each 
producer  generally  makes  a  largo  quantity  of  some  one  com- 
modity, and  in  order  to  supply  his  wants  he  must  exchange  this 
commodity  for  a  great  number  of  other  commodities. 

We  have  already  defined  two  possible  systems  on  which  this 
exchange  might  be  effected,  the  one  barter,  the  other  sale.  By 
the  method  of  barter  the  exchange  of  one  quantity  for  another 
would  be  made  by  a  mutual  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  the 
commodities  exchanged.  We  have  shown  how  impossible  such 
a  system  would  be  in  civilized  society,  and  how  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  common  medium  of  exchange,  called  moneys  the 
difficnlties  in  the  way  of  barter  are  avoided. 

But  to  understand  correctly  the  theory  of  exchange  it  must 
be  remembered  that  its  ultimate  result  is,  a^ter  all,  barter^  in 
that  commodities  are  ultimately  exchanged  for  commodities. 
To  show  this,  let  us  suppose  the  owner  of  a  pair  of  shoes  to  sell 
them,  and  with  the  money  to  bny  a  barrel  of  flour.  In  doing 
this  he  has  made  two  exchanges,  selling  the  shoes  for  the  money 
and  buying  the  flour  with  tho  money.  But  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, all  he  has  done  and  all  he  wanted  to  do  is  to  exchange 
his  shoes  for  the  flour.  Tho  money  ^^?.s  only  an  intermediate 
10 
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agent  which  enabled  him  to  effect  this  exchange.  This  is  why 
money  is  called  tiio  medium  of  exchange. 

The  function  of  money  in  leading  to  what  is  equivalent  to 
barter,  and  tlio  nature  of  the  exchanges  which  are  actually 
made  in  the  social  organism,  can  be  most  clearly  apprehended 
by  referring  to  the  communistic  view  of  the  operations  of  the 
organism  which  has  beon  set  forth  in  Chapter  IX. 

We  there  introduced  ihe  conception  of  each  producer  bring- 
ing his  product  to  a  central  point,  and  depositing  it  in  a  com- 
mon stock  for  the  benefit  of  other  men.  In  return  for  this  he 
is  permitted  to  take  from  the  common  stock  such  equivalent 
of  the  products  of  other  men  as  he  desires.  We  have  shown 
how  difficult  and  complex  would  be  the  problem  of  deciding 
how  much  of  any  commodity  he  should  be  allowed  to  take  from 
the  common  stock  in  exchange  for  what  he  brought  into  it. 
By  the  use  of  money  this  requirement  is  fulfilled  in  a  wonder- 
ful manner,  and  the  most  complex  problem  which  could  be 
presented  to  the  central  authority  is  solved  at  once  without 
serious  trouble  to  anybody.  The  benefit  conferred  by  bringing 
wealth  in  and  the  evil  caused  by  withdrawing  it  are  measured 
by  the  money  received  and  paid.  For  example,  considering 
a  shoemaker  in  his  relations  to  society  at  large,  that  is,  to 
all  other  individuals  of  the  community,  we  see  that  when  he 
sells  a  pair  of  shoes  he  puts  them  into  the  common  stock  for 
the  benefit  of  other  people.  The  measure  of  this  benefit  was 
the  money  that  ho  received  for  them,  and  the  possession  of 
this  money  was  his  certificate  that  he  had  rendered  the  benefit. 
When  he  bought  flour  with  the  money  ho  surrendered  this 
certificate  and  took  a  barrel  of  flour  from  the  common  stock. 
His  right  to  draw  from  the  common  stock  on  account  of  his 
shoes  then  terminated.  In  consideration  of  giving  other  people 
a  pair  of  shoes  other  people  gave  him  a  barrel  of  flour. 

Our  next  questions  will  be  what  commodities  can  bo  used 
as  money ;  and  what  requirements  these  commodities  must  ful- 
fil in  order  to  perform  the  functions  of  money  in  the  most  ad- 
vantageous manner. 
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63.  liequirenienta  of  the  Medium  of  Exchange.  From 
what  lins  already  been  snid  wo  see  that  all  civilized  commnni- 
ties  are  in  need  of  some  common  commodity  called  money  for 
which  all  other  commodities  shall  be  exchanged.  We  also  call 
to  mind  that  exchange  consists  in  a  mutual  transfer  of  owner- 
ship, the  ownership  of  the  goods  passing  from  the  seller  to  the 
buyer,  and  that  of  the  money  in  tl>e  reverse  direction.  We  have 
now  to  examine  what  requirements  money  should  fulfil. 

First  Kequiremknt.  It  must  have  vahte.  To  see  the  rea- 
son for  this  requirement,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  man  who 
agrees  to  work  one  month  for  the  sum  of  $30.  If  his  employer 
could  agree  beforehand  that  this  $30  should  purchase  for  him 
a  certain  amount  of  clothing,  flour,  and  other  necessaries,  it 
would  make  little  difference  to  him  whether  it  Iiad  or  had  not 
value.  But  no  such  guarantee  is  possible.  The  employe  can 
buy  with  his  money  only  as  much  as  it  has  the  power  to  com- 
mand from  the  dealer,  the  shoemaker,  the  grocer,  and  the  other 
persons  who  are  to  supply  his  needs.  Moreover,  the  commodi- 
ties he  can  thus  buy  measure  what  his  money  is  really  worth 
to  h'un.  Let  us  suppose  that  he  wants  to  have  a  pair  of  shoes 
made.  It  is  very  clear  that  if  the  shoemaker  can  get  money 
without  going  to  the  trouble  of  making  shoes,  lie  is  not  going 
to  make  shoes  for  the  laborer  for  the  sake  of  the  money.  The 
same  is  true  of  every  one  who  supplies  the  laborer's  wants. 
Hence  it  is  clear,  if  the  latter  is  not  to  be  deceived,  that  the 
money  which  he  receives  must  be  something  which  the  grocer, 
the  shoemaker,  and  the  tailo  cannot  get  except  by  working 
for  it  as  he  himself  does,  li  must  also  be  desired  by  them, 
because  of  course  they  will  not  work  for  what  they  do  not 
desire. 

Thus  three  necessary  qualities  of  money  are  (1)  that  it  must 
be  desirable,  (2)  limited  in  supply,  and  (3)  incapable  of  being 
commanded  except  by  labor.  These  elements,  as  wc  shall 
hereafter  see,  determine  value.  The  somewhat  vague  yet  ex- 
cellent term  purchasing  power  is  applied  to  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  money  to  command  commodities.    We  may  then  say 
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that  the  purchasing  power  of  money  is  the  measure  of  its  value 
to  the  person  who  possesses  it. 

Secondly.  The  value  of  money  must  he  dejmite  arid  'per- 
manent. If  the  commodity  used  as  money  is  something  of 
whicli  cither  the  desirability  or  the  quantity  at  hand  fluctuates 
widely  from  week  to  week,  then  the  seller,  laborer,  or  other 
receiver  of  money  can  never  know  beforehand  what  quantity 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  the  money  which  he  is  getting  will 
purchase  for  him.  It  may  possibly  be  weeks,  months,  or  years 
before  he  will  want  to  expend  the  money  for  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  but  he  wants  a  reasonable  assurance  that  when  he  does 
expend  it  it  will  buy  as  much  as  it  would  when  he  gets  it.  This 
constancy  of  purchasing  power  implies  constancy  of  value,  and 
therefore  a  general  constancy  in  the  conditions  of  supply. 

Thirdly.  Money  must  possess  durahility.  If  it  is  liable 
to  wear  out  or  deteriorate  as  it  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  it 
speedily  disappears  and  no  person  could  with  safety  keep  it  for 
a  long  time.  To  avoid  this  ditficulty  it  must  be  something 
which  is  as  durable  as  possible. 

FouKTULY.  It  must  admit  of  convenient  subdivision.  Of 
the  vast  multitude  of  commodities  or  services  necessary  to  sup- 
ply human  wants,  some  have  to  be  bought  in  small  and  others 
in  large  quantities.  Thus  payments  of  various  amounts  have 
to  be  made,  which  cannot  be  done  unless  the  money  by  which 
they  are  made  can  be  divided  up  to  any  extent. 

Fifthly.  It  must  he  something  which  can  readily  he  trans- 
ported frojn  place  to  place,  and  thus  he  at  convenient  command 
of  the  owner.     This  needs  neither  illustration  nor  proof. 


64.  The  commodities  which  most  nearly  fulfil  all  the  pre- 
ceding conditions  are  the  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver. 
These  metals  have  therefore  long  formed  the  universal  medium 
of  exchange  among  civilized  nations,  with  some  exceptions 
which  will  bo  considered  from  time  to  time.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
claimed  that  they  absolutely  fulfil  any  of  the  above  require- 
ments.   All  wc  can  say  is  that  they  come  nearer  to  the  fulfil- 
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ment  than   any  other  commodities  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. 

Other  commodities  have  been  temporarily  used  by  people 
who  conld  not  readily  command  the  precious  metals.  Among 
tribes  engaged  principally  in  the  chase,  furs  and  skins  have 
been  employed  as  money.  These  formed  the  medium  of  ex- 
change between  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the  Indians. 
Among  ]>astoral  tribes  sheep  and  cattle  liave  frequently  been 
used.  In  the  early  history  of  the  American  colonists  wampum 
was  the  medium  of  exchange  with  the  Indian  tribes.  When 
the  metals  have  come  into  use,  it  is  not  always  gold  or  silver 
that  is  first  employed.  Platinum  coins  were  once  in  use  in 
Hussia.  The  smallest  coins  of  Euroj>e  are  made  of  copper, 
although  it  is  gradually  giving  way  to  the  alloys  of  nickel,  out 
of  which  our  small  coins  are  made.  We  might  not  inappro- 
priately include  in  this  class  an  irregular  kind  of  money,  the 
])aper  notes  sometimes  issued  by  governments  in  dire  distress. 
But  although  these  notes  arc  intended  for  use  as  money,  they 
generally  piu'port  to  be  promises  to  pay  money,  and  not  the 
money  itself.  It  will  hereafter  be  shown  how  and  under  what 
conditions  such  promises  can  take  the  place  and  fulfil  the  func- 
tions of  money. 


65.  Jrethoda  in  lohich  the  Precious  Metals  are  utilised 
as  Money.  When  one  sells  a  commodity,  it  is  essential  that 
he  shall  know  how  much  money  he  is  getting  in  exchange; 
hence  arises  the  necessity  of  measuring  money.  In  the  early 
stages  of  society  the  money  is  measured  by  its  weight ;  men 
sell  for  so  many  pounds  or  ounces  of  goH  or  silver.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  in  sincient  times.  We  read  of  the  pieces 
of  silver  with  which  Abraham  bought  land.  So,  after  the  gold 
discoveries  in  California,  payments  were  made  in  mining  com- 
munities by  weighing  gold-dust.  But  the  weighing  of  all 
money  paid  is  too  troublesome  in  ordinary  transactions,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  insuring  the  fineness  or  purity  of 
the  metal.     Hence,  from  an  early  age  of  the  world's  history, 
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goveraments  have  adopted  the  policy  of  coining  the  precious 
metals  into  pieces  of  definite  weight.  Such  pieces  of  metal 
are  now  universally  used  in  domestic  transactions.  Thus  we 
have  certain  weights  of  gold  in  England,  France,  and  America 
known  respectively  as  pounds,  francs,  and  dollars. 

The  way  in  which  money  gets  into  circulation  is  ordinarily 
this :  When  any  possessor  of  gold  or  silver  desires  to  use  it  in 
purchasing  commodities  he  sends  it  to  a  mint.  The  mint  is  a 
kind  of  factory  established  by  the  government  for  purifying 
the  precious  metals  and  making  them  into  coins.  At  the  mint 
the  government  makes  the  gold  and  silver  bullion  brought  to 
it  into  coins,  and  returns  it  to  the  owner  in  the  form  of  money. 
Some  governments  coin  all  the  bullion  brought  to  them  free 
of  charge,  while  others  demand  a  small  percentage  for  the  ex- 
pense of  the  operation.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  charge 
is  so  small  as  not  to  be  a  very  impoitant  item  in  the  value  of 
the  money. 


m 
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6G«  The  reason  for  governments  undertaking  the  coinage 
of  money  is  that,  if  the  coinage  is  honestly  executed,  it  affords 
the  best  assurance  that  the  coin  is  what  it  professes  to  be.  If 
individuals  or  corporations  were  allowed  to  issue  money,  the 
question  would  be  constantly  arising  whether  any  particular 
coin  did  or  did  not  contai  '  the  requisite  amount  of  metal.  But 
when  a  government  coins,  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  metal 
in  the  coin  is  fixed  by  law.  Each  nation  determines  lor  itself 
what  amount  of  metal  shall  be  contained  in  a  given  coin.  If 
we  compare  the  moneys  of  England,  France,  and  America,  we 
find  the  fundamental  units  to  be  entirely  different.  The  Eng- 
lish pound  contains  nearly  as  nmch  gold  as  five  American 
dollars,  and  one  American  dollar  contains  more  than  five 
francs.  But  it  is  essential  that  whatever  coin  is  issued  under 
a  given  name  shall  be  as  invariable  as  possible  from  generation 
to  generation.  Otherwise  we  have  changes  in  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "  pound,"  "  dollar,"  or  "  franc,"  which  would  be  in- 
tolerable. 
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When  a  goverament  undertakes  to  coin  money,  its  first  step  is 
to  prescribe  how  much  gold  or  silver  shall  be  put  into  a  coin,  and 
to  give  that  coin  a  name.  The  name  should  then  indicate  the 
quantity  of  the  metal  of  which  the  coin  consists.  Some  econo- 
mists have  objected  to  giving  special  names  to  the  coins,  be- 
cause these  names  impress  the  ignorant  public  with  the  idea 
that  some  element  of  value  resides  in  the  name  itaelf.  For  ex* 
ample,  all  ignorant  people  who  do  not  possess  unusually  good 
sense  think  that  a  dollar  has  some  peculiar  element  of  value 
which  does  not  reside  in  twenty-six  grains  of  ordinary  gold. 
Hence  it  might  have  been  better  to  designate  coins  simply 
by  their  weight,  as  so  many  grains  or  grams  of  gold  or  silver. 
But  it  is  questionable  whether  the  superstition  would  have 
been  done  away  with  by  any  system  of  naming.  The  English 
pound  was  not  originally  the  name  of  the  coin,  but  meant  a 
pound  of  silver.  But  this  did  not  pravent  more  than  one  king 
from  making  a  coin  which  contained  less  than  a  pound  of  sil- 
ver and  calling  it  a  pound.  At  the  ;:resont  time  no  one  ever 
thinks  of  any  relation  between  the  pound  sterling  and  the 
pound  weight. 

67.  Legal-tender  Qualiti'  of  Money.  As  a  general  rule 
the  great  body  of  the  coined  money  of  each  nation  is  a  legal 
tender  for  all  payments  made  under  its  laws.  It  is  very  essen- 
tial to  clearly  understand  how  the  necessity  of  making  money 
legal  tender  arises.  It  arises  because  men  must  have  some 
common  understanding  as  to  what  shall  he  meant  when  one 
person  agrees  to  pay  another  a  specified  sum  of  money.  "NVe 
can  readily  imagine  that  if  there  were  no  such  understanding, 
disputes  might  arise  as  to  what  sort  of  dollars  or  cents  or  cur- 
rency a  party  had  agreed  to  pay.  Such  disputes  would  be 
especially  liable  to  arise  when,  as  is  always  the  case,  substitutes 
for  the  precious  metals  are  used  as  money.  They  are  avoided 
by  a  legal  provision  that  when  a  person  agrees  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  country,  the  agreement 
shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the  coin  issued  from  the  cstab- 
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lislied  mints  of  that  country.    Money  with  which  this  right  is 
associated  is  called  a  legal  tender. 

The  legal  tender  of  a  given  kind  of  coin  may  be  limited  or 
unlimited.  It  is  limited  when  the  legal  understanding  is 
that  payments  can  be  made  by  it  only  to  a  certain  amount ; 
uiilimiied  when  there  is  no  such  legal  understatiding.  Some 
of  our  small  silver  coins,  for  example,  are  a  legal  tender  to  the 
amount  of  $1,  and  others  to  the  amount  of  $5  or  ^10.  The 
largest  and  most  important  CDins  are  a  legal  tender  to  any 
amount.  The  effect  of  the  limit  is  this:  No  creditor  is  com- 
pelled to  accept  payment  and  give  the  debtor  a  release  if  the 
coin  is  not  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  the  debt,  but  may 
require  payment  in  coin  which  is  a  tender  to  the  full  amount. 

The  ])ower  of  making  particular  kinds  of  money  a  legal 
tender  is  so  easily  abused  that  its  nature  and  effect  should  bo 
well  underetood.  When  properly  used  it  has  no  otlier  effect 
than  that  of  establip'ing  the  meaning  of  words.  As  it  is  nec- 
essary that  there  sho  ild  be  a  common  understanding  as  to  what 
shall  be  meant  by  "  one  foot,"  "one  acre,"  or  "one  gallon,"  so 
a  similar  understanding  is  necessary  as  to  the  meaning  of  "one 
dollar."  As  the  law  prescribes  that  "one  pound"  shall  moan 
a  particular  weight,  so  it  prescribes  that  the  word  "  one  dollar  " 
shall  mean  a  certain  coin  issued  from  some  United  States  mint. 
During  the  Civil  War,  however.  Congress  went  farther  and 
enacted  that  certain  paper  notes  issued  by  the  government 
should  he  a  legal  tender.  This  was  changing  the  meaning  of 
words,  because  the  word  dollar,  which  before  meant  a  piece  of 
gold,  now  meant  a  piece  of  paper.  Had  this  change  applied 
only  to  agreements  made  after  the  law  was  enacted,  it  would 
not  have  been  morallv  wroncr.  Tint  some  courts  decided  that 
it  should  apply  to  all  previous  contracts,  in  one  case  even  to  an 
expressed  contract  for  the  payment  of  gold  coin.  This  decision 
was  as  wrong  as  if  Congress  liad  changed  the  size  of  the  bushel 
measure  and  the  courts  had  decided  that  old  contracts  for  the 
delivery  of  wheat  must  be  made  in  the  new  measure,  and  not> 
in  that  understood  by  the  parties  when  they  made  the  contract. 
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68.  The  Monometallio  and  Bimetallic  Systems.  In  somo 
cases  only  one  of  tiie  precious  metals  is  made  into  coins  of  nn- 
limitcd  tender.  Thus  in  England  and  Germany  all  large  pay- 
ments can  bo  required  by  the  creditor  to  be  made  in  gold  coin. 
Among  oriental  nations,  especially  In<lin,  China,  and  Japan, 
silver  has  very  generally  been  the  only  unlimited  legal  money. 

The  system  of  making  but  one  of  the  precious  metals  an 
unlimited  tender  is  called  mononutaUism. 

The  system  of  making  both  gold  and  silver  coins  an  unlim- 
ited tender  under  the  same  jurisdiction  is  called  bimetallism. 

Under  the  bimetallic  system  the  debtor  has  the  right  to  make 
his  payment  at  choice  in  either  of  the  two  precious  metals,  no 
matter  how  great  the  amount  may  be.  This  system  prevails 
with  some  modification  among  most  European  nations  except 
England  and  Germany,  but  with  certain  limitations  which  will 
hereafter  be  discussed.  In  the  United  States  sometimes  ono 
and  sometimes  the  other  system  hns  prevailed.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  a  modified  form  of  bimetallism,  which  will  be 
described  subse«iucntly. 

The  system  of  pure,  or  unlimited,  bimetallism  is  as  follows: 
The  government  first  assumes  that  the  values  of  equal  weights 
of  the  two  precious  metals  have  a  certain  fixed  ratio  to  each 
other.  During  the  first  seventy  years  of  the  present  century 
the  value  of  an  ounce  of  gold  in  the  markets  of  the  world  was 
generally  nearly  equal  to  that  of  15^  ounces  of  silver.  Only 
on  rare  occasions  did  it  fall  below  15  or  rise  above  10.  Hence 
Franco  chose  15^  as  her  ratio.  Since  1S34  the  ratio  adopted 
by  the  United  States  has  been  10.  The  number  thus  estab- 
lished is  called  the  monetary  ratio. 

It  must  be  understood  that  this  docs  not  mean  the  actual 
ratio  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  but  is  an  arbitrary  number, 
chosen  by  the  legislative  authorities  so  as  to  be  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  what  they  supposed  would  be  the  market  ratio. 

Having  fixed  the  ratio,  and  prescribed  the  weight  of  pure 
mctul  in  each  coin  in  accordance  with  it,  the  mint  coins  all  the 
bullion  of  either  metal  brought  to  it  into  coins  of  unlimited 
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legal  tender.  At  tho  present  time  tlie  TTnited  States  gold  dol- 
lar contains  23.22  grains  of  pure  gold,  while  the  silver  one  con- 
tains 371.25  grains  of  pure  silver.  The  coins,  however,  also 
contain  ten  per  cent  of  alloy,  so  that  the  actual  weights  are : 

The  gold  dollar 25.8  grains. 

The  silver  dollar 412.5  grains. 

Tho  three  essential  features  of  unlimited  bimetallism  are: 

I.  That  the  law  recognizes  no  difference  between  the  values 
of  its  gold  and  silver  coins. 

II.  Tho  mint  must  coin  into  dollars  all  of  each  kind  of 
metal  which  is  brought  to  it. 

III.  Each  metal  being  an  unlimited  tender,  a  debtor  may 
pay  his  debt  in  the  one  he  chooses. 

Difficulties  have  been  found  in  making  a  scheme  involving 
all  these  features  work  satisfactorily.  Hence  they  have  been 
modified  in  various  wars. 


69.  Limited  BimetaUiam.  Between  the  vears  1873  and 
1878  the  ratio  of  the  market  value  of  gold  to  tliat  of  silver  took 
an  extraordinary  rise,  and  has  for  several  years  past  not  differed 
much  on  the  average  from  18.  The  result  has  been  to  throw 
tho  monetary  systems  of  those  nations  practising  bimetallism 
into  confusion.  The  s^'stem  temporarily  adopted  by  these 
nations  is  that  of  restricting  the  coinage  of  silver,  while  plac 
ing  no  limit  upon  that  of  gold.  This  restriction  applies  only 
to  the  quantity  coined,  and  not  to  the  legal- tender  quality  of 
the  silver  coins.  That  is,  a  debtor  can  pay  a  debt  of  any 
amount  in  silver  coins  if  he  can  find  them,  but  the  mint  will 
not  coin  them  for  him.  At  present  the  mints  of  the  United 
States  are  required  to  coin  not  less  than  two  millions  nor  more 
than  four  millions  of  silver  dollars  monthly.  But,  for  resisons 
which  cannot  be  well  nndc^^tood  at  present,  the  government 
does  not  coin  these  dollars  for  the  owners  of  the  bullion,  but 
buys  the  bullion,  coins  it  on  its  own  account,  and  pays  these 
coins  out  to  the  public  creditors. 
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At  tho  time  of  sending  this  book  to  press  the  whole  qnes- 
tion  of  coinage  throughout  the  world  is  in  an  uncertain  and 
confused  state,  owing  principally  to  tho  extraordinary  change 
in  the  relative  market  values  of  gold  and  silver  wliich  has 
just  been  described,  and  owing  also  to  the  increasing  amount 
of  money  needed  to  transact  the  great  volume  of  business 
to  which  modern  production  has  given  rise.  The  desirable- 
ness of  an  international  system  of  coinage  is  widely  recog- 
nized,  but  the  people  of  no  one  nation  are  fully  agreed  as  to 
what  is  tho  best  system  even  for  themselves,  and  of  course  an 
international  arrangement  involves  yet  greater  difficulties. 

70.  Suhsidiain/  Coinage.  The  system  of  monometallism 
does  not  imply  that  gold  coin  alone  shall  be  used,  but  only  that 
no  other  coin  shall  bo  an  unlimited  tender.  Small  payments 
must  always  be  made  in  coins  of  other  substances,  because  gold 
coins  of  small  value  would  be  so  minute  as  to  be  liable  to  loss. 
Hence  all  governments  issue  coins  of  small  value,  which  are 
made  a  limited  legal  tender,  and  are  called  anhsidiary  coins. 
The  metals  most  used  in  these  subsidiary  coins  are  silver, 
nickel,  and  copper.  To  prevent  them  from  being  melted 
down  as  bullion,  they  contain  less  than  their  nominal  value  of 
metal.  Thus  our  silver  quarter  dollar  weighs  only  96  grains 
instead  of  103  grains,  which  last  would  be  one  fourth  the 
weight  of  the  silver  dollar. 

If  the  coinage  of  this  subsidiary  money  were  free,  like  that 
of  gold,  every  one  "who  got  his  silver  coined  into  quarter  dol- 
lars would  receive  \\\  coined  money  a  greater  nominal  value 
than  that  of  the  bullion  from  which  the  coin  was  made. 
Hence  the  practice  is  similar  to  that  adopted  in  tho  case  of  our 
silver  dollar:  the  government  buys  the  silver  bullion  for  its 
small  coins,  makes  them  into  coins  of  the  prescribed  denomi- 
nations, and  offers  these  coins  in  exchange  for  those  of  unlim- 
ited lesral  tender  at  their  face  values.  The  result  is  that  the 
public  take  what  are  wanted  for  small  payments,  and  no  more. 
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71.  V(flnme  of  the  Cnrrency.  By  etirreney  is  ordinarily 
meant  money  or  some  snbstitote  for  money  in  ncttml  circula- 
tion  from  hand  to  hand.  One  of  the  most  important  iiiathe* 
matical  conceptions  which  enter  into  economics  is  that  of  the 
total  volume  of  the  currency.  Wo  may  reach  it  in  various 
ways  which  are  nearly  equivalent  to  each  other.  Assuming,  as 
wo  may,  that  the  quantity  of  coin  more  than  fifty  years  old 
actually  in  circulation  is  insignificant  in  amount,  wc  muy  add 
up  the  value  of  all  the  coins  issued  from  the  United  States  mint 
during  the  last  half-century.  We  shall  thus  have  a  sum  total 
from  which  all  the  coined  money  now  in  circulation  must  have 
come.  If  wc  subtract  from  this  sum  total  all  the  coin  that  has 
been  melted  down,  all  that  is  now  in  foreign  countries,  and  all 
that  is  lying  idle  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  or  of  the  Treasury, 
we  shall  have  a  balance  showing  the  coin  in  circulation.  This 
balance  is  the  volume  of  the  cnrrency  so  far  as  coin  is  con- 
cerned. 

But  we  may  commence  at  the  other  end  of  the  lino  by  con- 
sidering the  money  which  is  in  every  man's  pocket.  If  wo 
could  at  midnight  on  any  day  demand  and  obtain  from  every 
individual  and  corporation  in  the  country  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  coin  money  in  actual  possession  of  such  person,  we 
should  have  a  definite  sum  total.  It  is  evident  that  this  sum 
total  would  change  very  slowly  from  d.ay  to  day,  and  even 
from  vear  to  vear.  The  onlv  effect  of  navments  would  bo  that 
one  man  would  have  a  great  deal  more  and  another  man  a 
great  deal  lese  on  different  days.  Only  when  money  was 
melted  down,  sent  out  of  the  countr}',  or  stored  away  in  vaults, 
or  as  new  coin  was  issued,  would  there  be  changes  in  the  sum 
total. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


DANKS    AND  CBEDITMONET. 

73.  We  suppose  tho  reader  to  have  clearly  in  mind  what 
lias  been  said  in  §§  4-G  on  the  relation  of  wealth  to  its  owner. 
When  we  study  the  operations  of  business  weseo  that  although 
in  most  cases  tho  wealth  one  possesses  is  a  definite  existing 
object,  such  as  a  house,  a  tabic,  or  a  field  of  wheat,  yet  in 
other  cases  the  wealth  is  not  definite.  For  example,  I  agree 
with  a  cabinet-maker  that  ho  shall  mako  me  a  table  and  de- 
liver it  next  week.  I  may  then  consider  myself  in  a  certain 
sense  the  owner  of  that  table,  although  it  has  no  existence  and 
may  possibly  never  como  into  existence.  Again,  in  the  sale 
of  commodities  in  tho  market,  it  rarely  happens  that  pay- 
ment is  made  at  the  time  of  tho  sale.  In  this  case  what  tho 
seller  receives  for  his  commodity  is  not  money,  but  tho  right 
to  demand  money  at  some  future  time.  But  ho  considers  him- 
self the  owner  of  that  much  money  as  completely  as  if  ho  had 
it  in  his  safe,  and,  for  economic  purposes,  we  may  consider  this 
imaginary  money,  which  ho  is  to  get  at  some  future  time,  as  a 
part  of  his  wealth.  Legally,  however,  tho  creditor  is  con- 
sidered, not  as  tho  owner  of  wealth,  but  as  tho  possessor  of  a 
right,  namely,  tho  right  to  demand  from  his  debtor  the  pay- 
ment of  tho  money,  and  to  enforce  this  payment  by  legal 
measures.  This  right  to  require  tho  payment  of  money  from 
another  person  is  called  credit. 

To  prevent  confusion  wo  must  carefully  distinguish  this 
meaning  of  tho  word  credit  from  tho  analogous  and  common 
meajiing  of  good  business  standing.  When  wo  say,  "That 
man's  credit  is  good,"  wo  use  tho  word  in  n  different  sense 
from  the  economic  one.     In  the  latter  sense  a  man's  credits  are 
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simply  the  sum  total  of  the  moneys  which  othcra  owe  to  him, 
and  hftve  nothing  to  do  with  his  character  or  standing. 

Transfer  of  Credit.  A  creditor  may  transfer  his  rights  to 
other  legal  persons  on  the  same  principles  by  which  ho  trans- 
fers the  ownei-ship  of  wealth.  The  transterce  then  takes  his 
place  as  the  possessor  of  the  right  in  the  way  pointed  out  in 
II.  9.  The  methods  and  forms  of  transfer  vary  with  the  nat- 
ure of  the  credit.  Commonly,  any  piece  of  writing  clearly 
indicating  the  transfer  of  the  right,  and  duly  signed  by  the 
party  transferring,  is  sufficient. 

73.  How  Banlca  Arise.  In  a  primitive  state  of  society 
every  payment  of  money  is  made  by  the  payer  actnally  deliv- 
ering the  money  into  the  hands  of  the  payee.  In  modern 
mercantile  operations  this  tranrsaction  would  involve  a  heavy 
tax  upon  the  resources  of  the  conmiunity  Large  sums  in  pos- 
session of  the  owner  would  be  m  danger  of  being  lost,  stolen, 
oi"  burnt.  Serious  danger  of  lods  and  theft  would  be  incurred 
in  the  transportation  of  money  from  the  office  of  the  payer  to 
that  of  the  paj'ee.  Doubts  and  disputes  about  the  amount 
actually  paid,  or  the  amounts  in  the  possession  of  individuals, 
would  frequently  arise. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  us  that  in  most  payments 
'Civi  delivery  of  the  money  is  not  necessary.  Since  only  the 
ownership  of  the  money  is  changed  by  the  payment,  and 
since,  as  a  general  rule,  the  payee  only  wants  the  ownership 
in  order  that  he  may  transfer  it  to  some  other  person,  it  fol- 
lows that  all  the  requirements  of  exchange  will  bo  fuliilled  if 
the  money  ib  stored  where  he  can  get  posBCSsion  of  it  in  case  he 
wants  it,  provided  a  system  of  transferring  the  ownership  can 
bo  devised.  Thus,  all  the  inhabitants  in  a  town  may  keep 
their  money  deposited  in  some  one  place,  and  make  payments 
by  transfers  of  ownership  in  such  form  r.3  might  be  mutually 
agreed  upon.  Such  is  the  basis  of  the  banking  system  now 
prevalent  in  all  civilized  communities. 

A  bank   may  be  defined  as  primarily  a  place  in  which 
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money  is  deposited  for  safc-kecpinrir.  It  has,  indeed,  more  com- 
plicated functions,  but  they  will  be  best  understood  by  start- 
ing from  this  first  and  most  simple  function  of  all.  Let  us 
then  begin  by  considering  the  case  of  a  town  the  inhabitants 
of  which  deposit  all  their  money  for  safe-keeping  in  a  single 
bank,  and  make  all  payments  among  themselves  by  transferring 
the  ownership  of  the  money.  Such  an  institution  is  called  a 
hank  of  deposit,  and  the  moneys  in  it  are  called  deposits.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  total  amount  of  deposits  at  any  time 
would  be  the  sum  total  of  all  the  moneys  owned  by  each  in- 
dividual of  the  community  at  that  time.  It  would  therefore 
represent  the  volume  of  the  currency  so  far  as  the  town  was 
concerned  (§  71). 

74.  £ank  Deposits  and  Cheques.  From  what  has  been 
said  of  the  dual  character  of  financial  transactions  and  obliga- 
tions, it  will  be  seen  that  the  deposits  appear  to  the  managers 
of  the  bank  under  two  aspects. 

I.  As  liahilitk's  or  obligations  of  the  hank.  By  this  is 
meant  the  obligation  of  the  bank  to  pay  to  each  or  any  de- 
positor the  amount  of  his  deposit  whenever  required.  Of 
course  the  sum  total  of  liabilities  is  in  this  case  equal  to  the 
sum  total  of  the  deposits. 

II.  As  resources  of  the  hank.  The  resources  would  in  this 
case  be  the  coin  in  possession  of  the  bank,  and  would  con- 
stitute the  fund  which  enables  the  bank  to  satisfy  its  liabili- 
ties. So  long  as  the  bank  engaged  in  no  other  transactions  than 
those  which  we  have  described,  the  resources  and  liabilities 
would  remain  equal.  Of  course  there  is  no  physical  necessity 
for  this  equality,  since  the  coin  might  be  stolen  without  less- 
ening the  liability  of  the  bank.  But  the  balance  can  always 
be  produced  by  suitably  accounting  for  any  deficiency,  so  long 
as  the  accounts  of  the  bank  arc  kept  in  order. 

A  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  bank  at  the  close  of 
business  on  any  one  day  would  then  be  in  a  form  like  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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Uesocrces.  Liabilities. 

Cosb  ia  vaults  (coiu) |3S,000    John  B.  Smith,  Creditor $500 

William  Jones 1,2.50 

Samuel  Ulictt 850 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc.  .... 


h|. 


Total  liabilities  (deposits) . .  $25,000 

75.  Cheques.  The  ownership  of  money  in  a  bank  is  ti-ans- 
ferred  l>y  an  iiistnisncnt  in  writing  called  a  cheque.  The 
drawer  of  the  cheque  is  an  owner  of  money  deposited  who 
wishes  to  transfer  that  ownership  to  another  person.  The 
drawee  is  the  person  to  whom  the  transfer  is  made.  The 
usual  form  of  a  cheque  is  the  following : 

N'bw  York,  June  SO,  1886. 
ExciiANOK  National  Dank, 
Pay  to  Samuel  Rhclt  [drmeee]  tr  order 
(|910)  Niuc  hundred  and  ten  dollars. 

William  Jones  {drainer]. 

By  tliis  instrument  $910  of  the  right  of  William  Jones  to 
his  deposit  in  the  hank  is  transferred  to  Samuel  Rhetf,  whoso 
right  is  increased  by  the  same  amomit.  When  Rhett  presents 
the  cho(pic  at  the  bank  his  credit  is  increased,  and  Jones's  is 
diminished  by  tiiis  amount.  Thus  the  cheque  appears  in  its 
dual  aspect  as  an  increase  of  one  man's  credit  and  a  diminution 
of  another's,  whi^  h  cancel  each  other,  leaving  the  sum  total  at 
|125,000  as  before. 

70.  Tninxfer  of  Cheques.  13y  long-estabHshed  mercantile 
usage  the  drawee  may  transfer  the  right  given  him  by  the 
checpie  to  any  other  j)er8on,  this  person  to  another,  and  so  on 
indetinitely,  by  suitable  iiidorsementa  on  the  back  of  the 
che(|uo.  This  right  is  expressed  by  the  words  "  or  order,^''  which 
mean  his  order  or  that  of  any  party  whom  he  may  desitjuate. 
Thus  the  ownership  may  pass  from  hand  to  hand  like  that  of 
money 
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77.  Individual  Acco  nt8.  If  to  tlio  total  deposits  of  any 
customer  last  night  be  added  all  the  cheques  in  his  favor  whicli 
he  has  deposited  to-day,  and  from  tiio  sum  bo  subtracted  the 
cheques  he  has  drawn  to-day,  the  rv^naindcr  will  be  his  deposit 
to-nigiit ;  that  is,  it  will  express  his  share  of  the  njoney  held 
by  the  hank.  In  mercantile  usage  the  subtractive  quantity  is 
transfcned  to  the  other  side  of  the  equation,  which  thus  Ih?- 
comt'S  credit  yesterday  plun  cheques  since  deposite<l  tquah 
cheques  drawn  plu8  credit  to-night.  Thus  the  amount  may  be 
balanced  everv  dav. 

Variations  of  Sum  Total  of  Deposits.  In  the  case  so 
far  supposed,  so  long  as  no  party  in  town  made  payments 
to  ]\irties  outside,  or  received  payments  from  parties  outside, 
tiiu  total  amount  of  the  deposits  would  remain  michangcd. 
The  only  varying  quantities  would  be  the  individual  amoiujts 
owned  by  each  depohitor;  and  the  additions  would  in  all  cases 
balance  the  diminutions.  But  when  a  depositor  had  to  make  a 
payment  abroad,  ho  would  have  to  withdraw  his  money  for  that 
purpose.  Thus  the  sum  total  would  be  dinnnished  by  all  pay- 
ments made  by  the  townspeoi>lc  to  jjcrsons  outside.  When 
a  depositor  receives  njoney  from  parties  outside  he  deposits  it  in 
the  bank,  and  the  sum  total  is  then  increased  by  the  amount  so 
receiveil.  Thus  the  sum  total  would  flucttiato  according  as  the 
payments  in  one  direction  or  the  other  were  in  excess,  and  the 
state  of  the  bank  from  day  to  day  would  ha  the  index  of  the 
balance  of  trade  of  tliO  town  with  the  world  outside. 


'I 


78*  Capital  of  the  Hank.  That  perfect  solvency  which 
hf  3  jijsc  been  described  woulil  depend  on  the  bank's  meetiiig 
with  no  losses.  .S!mco  all  mercantilu  triiisactions  are  now 
and  then  liable  to  loss,  it  i^  ne(!{'H-,ary  that  the  bank,  in 
ord(!r  perfectly  to  scetire  the  deporiiors  whoso  money  is  loaned, 
should  have  a  guarantee  capital.  This  capital  is  a  fund  sub- 
scribed or  paid  in  by  the  stockhoMors  of  the  bank,  who  thus 
become  the  owners  of  its  rights.  The  cai)ital  thus  j>aiil  in  ap- 
pears again  on  both  sides  of  the  statements  of  the  bank. 
II 
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As  a  lialnlitij  it  expresses  the  sum  which,  in  case  the  bank 
stopped  business,  it  would  have  to  return  to  its  individual 
stockholders.  As  a  resource  it  is  expressed  by  this  additional 
amount  of  cash  in  tlio  vaults  of  the  bank.  If  a  capital  of 
^15,000  were  paid  in  to  our  supposed  bank,  its  statement  would 
then  appcnr  in  the  following  form  : 


Resources. 
Cash  in  vault 


Liabilities. 

140,000    Due  depositors $25,000 

Capital  stock 15,000 

$40,000 

This  statement  means  simply  that  out  of  $40,000  cash  in 
the  vaults,  $25,000  belongs  to  depositors,  and  $15,000  to  the 
stockholders. 


79.  Discount  Functions  of  the  Bank.  The  cost  of  man- 
aging such  a  bank  as  we  have  described  would  have  to  be  paid 
by  its  customers,  since  we  have  assigned  it  no  business  by 
which  it  could  make  a  profit.  Having  in  its  possession  all 
the  coin  owned  by  tiie  town,  the  bank  would  find  a  certain 
sum  lying  idle  in  its  vaults  from  year  to  year  and  from  gener- 
ation to  generation.  For  although,  as  wq  have  just  shown, 
the  sum  of  the  deposits  would  fluctuate  according  to  the  state 
of  trade  with  the  outside  community,  yet  in  practice  these 
fluctuations  would  be  slight.  Although  the  individual  m:iy  and 
often  does  pay  out  all  the  money  he  has  got,  the  community 
at  large  never  docs.  If  the  average  amounts  of  deposits  were, 
as  wo  have  supposed,  $25,000,  it  might  be  found  that  they  oc- 
casionally went  as  high  as  $30,000,  and  might  perhaps  from 
time  to  time  fall  as  low  as  $20,000.  Of  course  no  nmncrical 
rule  for  the  limits  can  be  set  in  practice.  But  the  actual  fluc- 
tuations are  found  to  be  of  this  order  of  magnitude.  Thus  the 
sum  idle  forever  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank  might  befixjJ  at 
$20,000  plus  the  capital,  making  $35,000  in  all.  Now  the  bank 
could  loan  this  money  out  at  interest  without  any  danger  of  its 
being  unable  to  fulfil  its  engagements ;  and  this  for  two  reasons : 
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in  the  first  place,  as  business  goes,  it  would  not  be  called  upon 
by  the  depositors  of  the  money  loaned  to  pay  it ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  if  it  ever  shonld  be  called  upon,  it  could  get  the 
money  by  demanding  payment  from  the  borrowere.  Ilenco 
so  long  as  the  loans  were  well  secured  the  solvency  of  the  bank 
would  be  unimpaired. 

The  result  of  this  policy  would  be,  that  instead  of  the  insti- 
tution being  a  cuetodian  of  money,  it  would  become  a  horrower^ 
bound  to  repay  the  money  on  demand,  but  at  liberty  to  loan  it 
out  as  long  as  the  depositor  does  not  demand  it.  The  deposit 
then  becomes  a  credit  simply,  and  the  depositor,  instead  of 
being  the  owner  of  money,  is  i\\c  possessor  of  a  right,  namely, 
the  right  to  rcc^uirc  money  from  the  bank  and  enforce  its 
payment. 

Now,  by  the  hypothesis  just  made,  suppose  that  there  is  in 
the  vaults  of  the  b:ink  a  casii  sum  of  $20,000,  which  lies  there 
unused  year  after  year  and  generation  after  generation,  and  an 
additional  sum  of  $15,000  paid  in  by  tlic  stockholders.  This 
makes  a  sum  of  $35,000  which  the  bank  can  loan  out  at  inter- 
est without  any  datiger  of  being  unable  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions on  demand.  Then  all  residents  of  the  town  who  want  to 
borrow  money  can  go  to  the  bank  and  secure  loans  until  the 
whole  $35,000  is  thus  borrowed.  For  each  sum  borrowed  the 
borrower  gives  his  jironiissory  note,  which  in  banking  practice 
is  usually  payable  in  one,  two,  or  three  montli.-i. 

The  very  same  reason  which  originaiiy  prompted  the  de- 
positors to  place  tlieir  money  in  the  bank  will  now  promjjt  the 
borrowers  to  deposit  their  loans,  and  to  m.nke  such  transfers  as 
they  desire  by  cheques  npon  the  baidc.  Wlit'ti  these  loans  are 
all  eiTocted,  and  the  deposits  made,  the  state  of  the  bank  is  as 
follows : 

The  amount  of  cash  in  the  vaults  remains  the  same  as  before, 
$40,000,  since  all  borrowed  has  been  re-deposited. 

The  amount  duo  depositors  is  increased  by  $40,000,  which 
they  have  borrowed  and  immediately  deposited. 
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This  amount  is  balanced  by  $40,000  in  promissory  notes 
from  tbo  borrowers,  payable  in  one,  two,  or  three  montlis. 

The  promissory  notes  represent  moneys  collectible  by  the 
bank  and  applicable  to  the  liquidation  of  its  liabilities.  Hence 
the  statement  of  the  bank  will  now  be  as  follows  : 

RESOUnCES.  LtAlilLITIES. 

Casb  ia  vaults $40,000    Capital  stock flS.OOO 

Prom,  notes  (discounts) ....     85,000    Duo  depositors 60,000 

Total  resources $75,000       Total  liabilities $75,000 

This  means  that  of  the  cash  on  hand  and  debts  due,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  $75,000,  $15,000  belongs  to  the  stockholders  and 
$60,000  is  due  depositors. 

80.  "We  now  have  a  state  of  things  which  may  almost  seem 
paradoxical,  and  which  is  a  frecpicnt  source  of  confusion  to  those 
not  familiar  with  business .  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  con- 
sider that  they  have  altogether  $GO,000  in  money  in  bank,  and 
yet  there  exists  only  $40,000  in  money  all  told.  They  are 
therefore,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  possessors  of  money  which  has 
no  real  existence.  There  is,  however,  nothing  more  confusing 
in  this  than  that  a  man  shouh^  Itc  the  owner  of  a  table  which 
is  not  yet  made,  but  which  the  maker  has  agreed  to  finish  and 
deliver  next  week,  or  that  ho  should  be  the  owner  of  a  house 
which  a  contractor  bar.  agreed  to  build.  In  fact  ho  is  not  the 
owner  of  money,  but  the  possessor  of  credit,  which,  as  already 
explained,  is  nuirely  a  debt  from  the  l)ank.  l>ut  this  credit 
serves  all  the  ])nrposcs  of  money,  and  may  bo  used  in  making 
exchanges,  exactly  as  if  it  were  j»old  and  silver. 

Sinee  each  dej)08itor  counts  \nmMAi  the  j)OSses6or  of  so  much 
mot>oy  in  the  bank,  it  follows  that  tlie  total  volume  of  tlic  cur- 
rencv  is  now  ;^«J0.OO(».  We  therefore  reach  the  conclusion  th.'^t 
tho  volume  of  currencv  in  circulation  may  include  not  only 

^  *  V 

material  money,  but  credit,  expressed  by  nothing  more  than 
figures  writteti  in  the  books  of  a  bank.  In  other  words,  when  a 
ciMtonier  goes  to  a  bank,  gives  his  prwuissory  note  for  $1000, 
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and  lias  the  figures  $1000  written  on  the  credit  side  of  Lis  ac< 
count,  thereby  giving  him  the  right  to  draw  cheques  for  that 
•iniount,  nn  addition  of  $1000  is  made  to  the  total  volume  of 
the  effective  currency.  By  efective  currency  wo  mean  that 
which  can  bo  used  in  payment. 

Since  all  the  money  borrowed  has  been  deposited,  there  still 
remains  the  same  amount  in  cash  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank. 
But  this  amount  will  fluctuate  yet  more  than  before,  owing  to 
the  number  of  persons  who  may  make  or  receive  payments  to 
or  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Still  it  would  probably  bo 
found  that  the  amount  would  never  full  below  $30,000.  This 
sum  could  again  be  loaned  out  to  customers,  and  if  they  de- 
posited it,  it  could  bo  loaned  again,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Thus 
wo  cannot  set  any  mathematical  limit  to  the  volume  of  the  credit 
currency  which  the  bank  may  have  in  circulation  through  tho 
cash  in  its  vaults.  But  with  every  increase  in  this  volume 
there  would  bo  an  increase  in  the  fluctuations  arising  from  trade, 
so  that  a  limit  of  safety  would  be  soon  reached.  The  national 
banking  law  of  the  United  States  sets  tho  limit  at  25  per  cent 
of  the  current  liabilities,  but  of  coui'se  the  bank  must  seek  to 
keep  its  cash  a  little  above  that  limit.  In  the  case  supposed, 
wlien  the  bank  had  approached  the  safe  limit  to  the  amount  of 
its  loans,  its  statement  would  be  in  this  form : 

Resouucrs.  Liadilities. 

Cnsh  in  vaults $40,000    Capitnl  stock fil5,000 

Pt-om.  notes  (discounts) 120,000    Ducdepositors 145,000 

Total  resources $100,000       Totnl  liabilities $160,000 


m 
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81.  Bank  Circufation.  It  often  happens  that  tho  deposi- 
tor or  borrower  desires  to  make  payment  without  the  formality 
of  drawing  and  signing  a  cheque.  The  hank  may  then,  in 
making  him  a  loan,  isstic  its  own  promissory  note,  payable  on 
demaiul.  Tiius  arises  the  familiar  hank-note.  This  transac- 
tion will  consist  in  the  simple  exchange  of  credit  between  tho 
individual  and  tho  bank.     The  individual  gives  the  bank  his 
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promissory  noto,  payable  with  interest  at  some  future  time,  and 
in  return  receives  from  the  bonk  its  own  promissory  note,  pay- 
able on  demand  witiiont  interest.  If  now  wo  suppose  our 
bank  to  issue  notes  in  tliis  way  to  the  sum  of  $10,000,  its 
statement  will  bo  as  follows: 

Resources.  LiAntUTiES. 

Cnshlu  vaults $40,000  Capital  stock ftS.OOO 

Prom.  noU'a  (iliscouutB). . . .   180,000  Due  dcpoBitors 145.000 

Clrculolion 10.000 

Total  resources $170,000       Total  liabilities $170,000 

At  this  point  we  may  notice  one  of  those  singular  mistakes 
which  frequently  iniluenco  the  views  and  actions  of  masses 
of  men,  although  in  direct  conilict  with  facts  which  would 
be  well  known  would  n>cn  only  attend  to  them.  This  error 
is  the  belief  that  the  main  function  of  a  bank  is  to  issue  cir- 
culating notes.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  function 
should  be  considered  a  Icgitimato  one  of  any  bank,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  largo  majority  of  the  banking  firms  of  the 
world  do  not  issue  such  notes.  Public  or  incorix)ratcd  banks 
generally,  but  not  universally,  issue  them.  We  shall  hereafter 
sec  reason  to  believe  that  if  no  such  thing  as  a  bank-note  for 
general  circulation  had  ever  been  thought  of,  the  world  would 
not  have  been  any  worse  off. 


82.  VlUi'ior  Ddiu'Iopment  of  the  lianTc.  The  transactions 
which  we  have  described  complete  those  which  necoasarily  per- 
tain to  the  business  of  conducting  the  bank.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, there  is  yet  further  development  in  various  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  instead  of  all  the  business  men  of  the  town 
keeping  their  money  in  one  bank,  there  are  frequently  a  groat 
nujnber  of  barjks.  The  result  is  that  when  a  payment  is  made 
by  cheque  it  will  happen  in  a  largo  majority  of  cases  that  the 
payee  does  not  himself  keep  an  account  in  the  bank  on  which 
the  cheque  is  drawn,  but  in  some  other  bank.  Then,  instead 
of  senditig  himself  to  the  bank  to  get  his  cheque  cashed,  ho 
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hnnchs  it  to  his  own  bank,  nutiiorizing  the  latter  to  collect  it  by 
indorsing  his  nainu  on  the  back.  Tlio  result  is  that  in  the 
conrso  of  tliu  day  the  various  banks  of  tho  city  will  have  a  col- 
lection of  cheques  drawn  against  each  other. 

Now  if  wo  take  tho  sum  total  of  all  tho  cash  in  the  banks 
of  tho  city,  it  will  remain  true  (leaving  out  tho  exceptional 
cases  where  parties  withdraw  cash  to  make  payments)  that  tho 
sum  total  will  vary  only  in  conscquenco  of  payments  to  par- 
ties outsido  tho  city.  But  when  the  cheques  drawn  upon  each 
other  arc  presented,  each  bank  is  obliged  to  pay  in  cash  all 
drawn  upon  itself,  and  has  tho  right  to  collect  in  cash  all  held 
for  payment  by  other  banks.  The  cash  in  tho  vaults  of  any  one 
bank  will  then  increase  or  diminish  according  as  tho  cheques 
deposited  with  it  are  in  excess  of  or  below  those  drawn  upon 
it.  Still,  as  business  ordinarily  goes,  it  will  frequently  happen 
that  these  amounts  closely  balance  each  other. 

As  business  goes  on,  the  accounts  of  tho  resources  and  liabil- 
ities of  tho  bank  become  moro  complex.  Tho  statement  can 
bo  balanced  at  any  time  by  calculating  the  conditions  if  tho 
bank  should  at  that  moment  wind  up  all  its  business  and  dis- 
solve. Its  resources  would  then  consist  of  all  tho  property 
which  it  possessed  and  all  tho  debts  due  to  it,  in  whatever 
shapes  they  nnght  be.  Ideally  wo  conceive  that  this  whole 
su'n  is  put  into  cash.  The  liabilities  would  then  consist  essen- 
tially of  tho  statement  what  would  be  done  with  this  cash. 
In  tho  first  ])lacc,  the  depositors  and  holders  of  notes  would  all 
have  to  bo  paid  off.  Then  other  creditors  would  have  to  bo 
paid,  tho  capital  stock  would  have  to  bo  made  good,  and  the 
balance  would  bo  divisible  pro  ida  among  the  stockholders  as 
accrued  proiits.  It  must  also  bo  remembered  that,  in  the  state- 
ments published  by  the  banks,  tho  cash  on  hand  and  debts  due 
are  divided  up  under  a  number  of  separate  hoa<ls,  instead  of 
being  comliincd  into  one  sum  total.  These  little  details  are, 
however,  of  slight  economic  importance,  and  all  that  is  essen- 
tial for  tho  student  is  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  large 
amounts  which  pertain  to  tho  conduct  of  the  business. 
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83.  TiiK  system  of  banking,  as  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  is  subject  to  a  weakness  dealing  with  whicli  is  tlie 
most  intricate  problem  connected  with  the  subject.  The 
source  of  weakness  is  this:  tlie  bank,  in  order  to  make  any 
prolit,  must  always  have  upon  its  books  credits  payable  on 
demand  (that  is,  deposits  and  circulating  notes)  to  nn  amount 
greater  than  it  has  the  cash  on  liand  to  pay  with.  The  result 
is  that  if  everybody  having  money  in  the  bank  should  de- 
mand innnediate  payment,  the  bank  could  not  fultil  its  obliga- 
tions, and  would  be  obliged  to  [)ostponc  jiayment  and  suspend 
business.  But  this  suspension  would  not  imply  any  luck  of 
ability  to  make  good  its  obligations  in  the  course  of  time. 
Excluding  such  abnormal  cases  as  those  arising  from  defalca- 
tion, robbery,  bad  debts,  etc.,  every  bank  lias  on  hand  not  only 
cash,  but  the  promissory  notes  of  its  customers;  and  these  two 
items,  as  already  shown,  must,  in  the  normal  case,  equal  or  ex- 
ceed the  deposits  and  capital  combined.  A  well-conducted 
bank  has  generally  a  large  reserve  fund  in  addition  to  what 
would  make  good  its  capital  and  deposits. 

Let  us  see  the  consequences  of  a  continued  demand  upon  a 
bank  for  the  payment  of  its  debts,  called  in  common  language 
a  "  run."  Suppose  the  run  to  Ikj  upon  the  baidc  whose  condi- 
tion  is  described  in  §S1.  It  has  on  de|>o&it  or  in  circulation 
the  sum  of  $155,000 ;  that  is  to  s.'iy,  it  has  credit  to  this  amount 
circulating  as  money  through  the  medium  of  cheques  and 
notes,  and  forming  this  amount  of  the  currency  of  the  com- 
munity. Suppose  now  that  the  owners  of  this  whole  $155,000 
come  day  after  day  to  demand  payment,  vhile  no  others  de- 
posit money  in  their  places.     The  bank  having  cash  to  the 
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amount  of  $40,000  can  rodocm  this  amount  of  its  indobtcdnnsa. 
But  tlicro  will  still  bo  $115,000  outstanding.  In  order  tu  moot 
this  indebtedness  it  must  refuse  to  digcount  any  more  notes,  and 
must  require  the  payment  of  all  tiiose  which  it  holds,  as  fast  as 
they  become  due.  As  the  payments  come  in  they  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  redemption  of  the  indebtedness  until  the  whole 
$115,000  remaining  is  paid.  This  will  still  leave  $15,000  out 
of  the  $130,000  of  notes  discounted,  and  this  money  will  be- 
long  to  the  stockholders  as  capital.  The  final  result  of  the  run 
will  be  as  follows : 

I.  A  diminution  of  $115,000  in  the  volume  of  the  currency 
circulating  in  the  community.  Instead  of  $145,000  in  bank 
credits  and  $10,000  in  bank-notes,  there  is  now  circulating 
$40,000  in  coin,  just  as  if  the  bank  had  never  been  organized. 

II.  The  bank  will  during  a  period  of  several  months  have 
been  obliged  to  refuse  to  loan  any  money  to  its  customers,  and 
thus  many  of  the  latter,  failing  of  their  expected  loans,  will  bo 
unable  to  pay  their  debts. 

These  two  evils  will  tend  to  aggravate  each  other,  since, 
owing  to  the  dimiimtion  in  the  volume  of  the  currency,  not 
only  the  ability  of  the  merchants  to  borrow  from  the  banks, 
but  to  borrow  from  other  people,  will  be  diminished.  So  long 
as  a  man  has  a  considerable  deposit  in  the  bank  he  i.s  in  a  much 
better  position  to  loan  money  than  when  he  has  only  a  small 
quantity  of  coin  on  hand.  The  general  result  will  be  what  is 
called  a  "commercial  panic,"  or  a  general  inability  on  the  part 
of  large  numbers  of  the  community  to  pay  their  debts. 

But  this,  be  it  renjcmbereii,  results,  not  from  any  inherent 
necessity  of  the  case,  but  because  the  customers  of  tiic  bank, 
either  from  loss  of  confidence  or  from  any  other  reason  what- 
ever, have  determined  to  withdraw  their  balances.  So  long  as 
sreneral  conlidence  is  felt  in  the  bank  there  is  no  dauijer  of  a 
run  upon  it.  The  state  of  mind  of  the  ordinary  depositor  has 
been  facetiously  expressed  in  the  form  :  "  If  you  can  pay  mo 
my  money,  I  do  not  want  it ;  but  if  you  cannot  pay  me,  then  I 
must  have  it."    The  reason  why  a  general  run  upon  banks  is 
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never  to  be  feared  under  ordinary  conditions  is  that  there  can 
be  no  occasion  for  it.  The  depositor  can  generally  make  his 
ordinary  payments  in  his  own  community  by  cheque  as  easily 
as  by  money ;  and  even  if  he  must  withdraw  his  money  to 
make  the  payment,  the  chances  are  that  the  payee  will  re- 
deposit  it  in  the  same  bank  or  in  some  other  bank.  The  ex- 
ceptional cases  arise  when  he  is  to  make  a  payment  in  some 
other  place,  or  when  he  wants  the  gold  or  silver  coin  to  use  for 
some  other  purpose  than  paying  it  out. 

The  reader  must,  however,  be  on  his  guard  against  the  popu- 
lar illueion  that  these  exceptional  cases  can  never  arise  except 
from  distrust  of  the  bank.  Such  would  indeed  be  the  case  if 
no  one  ever  wanted  money  except  to  pay  out  within  the  sphere 
of  operations  of  the  bank.  But  experience  shows  that  if  banks 
act  on  this  supposition  by  increasing  their  credits,  their  deposi- 
tors will  come  demanding  coin  for  foreign  export,  or  to  melt 
down  for  manufacturing  purposes.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that 
the  facility  with  which  coin  can  be  exported  operates  like  a 
safety-valve  to  stop  an  undue  expansion  of  bank  credit.  The 
banks  themselves  keep  each  other  in  check  by  requiring  the 
prompt  payment  of  all  cheques  which  they  hold  against  each 
other. 

84.  On  the  other  hand,  there  always  exists  a  greater  or  less 
tendency  towards  an  increase  of  the  discounts  and  deposits  of 
a  bank.  Men  of  business  continually  want  to  borrow  money, 
provided  the  rate  of  interest  is  not  too  high  ;  they  therefore  go 
to  the  banks  for  loans.  But  instead  of  taking  the  loans  out  as 
cash,  they  commonly  leave  them  on  deposit,  and  make  their 
payment  by  cheques.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  simple  exchange 
of  indebtedness,  the  bank  acknowledging  the  indebtedness  to 
the  cnstomer  on  demand,  while  the  latter  gives  his  note  for 
the  same  sum  payable  with  interest  at  a  future  time.  When 
business  is  brisk  and  merchants  see  good  opportunities  for 
profit  by  enlarging  their  operations,  they  naturally  go  to  their 
banks  for  discounts,  thus  creating  a  demand  for  money,  or,  to 
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speak  more  accurately,  for  bank  credits.  In  order  to  avoid  too 
great  an  extension  of  tliis  credit,  tl»e  bank  raises  its  rate  of  in- 
terest, thus  discouraging  the  applications  of  tliose  borrowers 
who  do  not  expect  to  make  a  profit  to  justify  the  increased 
rate.  When  business  is  dull  the  opposite  effects  take  place :  the 
merchants  pay  off  their  notes  instead  of  letting  them  continue 
at  interest,  and  the  bank  must  lower  its  rate  o^'  interest  in  order 
to  attract  borrowers. 


85.  Since  all  the  profits  which  banks  can  pay  their  stock- 
holders are  derived  from  the  interest  on  the  moneys  loaned, 
and  since  all  the  coin  in  the  vaults  is  so  much  dead  capital 
drawing  no  interest,  there  is  a  certain  tendency  on  the  part  of 
banks  to  make  the  largest  loans  on  the  smallest  available  cash 
reserve.  How  far  this  temptation  will  be  yielded  to  depends 
upon  the  good  management  and  soundness  of  the  bank,  the 
general  financial  state  of  the  community,  and  the  laws  which 
govern  banks.  In  new  countries,  where  the  rate  of  interest  is 
high  and  the  demand  for  loans  great,  the  temptation  is  much 
stronger  than  elsewhere.  Thus  arose  the  "  wild-cat  banking*' 
which  was  so  prevalent  in  our  new  States  during  their  early 
history.  When  a  "  wild-cat"  bank  was  established,  its  practice 
was  to  loan  its  own  notes  on  interest.  The  banker  knew  that 
there  was  little  immediate  danger  of  these  notes  coming  back 
in  great  numbers,  because  the  community  was  too  much  in 
want  of  them  as  money.  He  was  therefore  tempted  to  loan 
them  on  insuflScient  security,  especially  as  good  security  was 
difficult  to  obtain  under  the  circumstances.  If  he  could  in- 
duce his  customer  to  carry  the  notes  to  a  great  distance,  the 
danger  of  their  being  returned  for  payment  became  still  less. 
So  long  as  people  would  take  his  notes,  he  was  thus  enabled  to 
draw  a  high  rate  of  interest  on  a  very  small  capital.  When 
his  notes  finally  returned  for  payment,  he  was  frequently 
obliged  to  refuse  them.  To  make  him  pay  would  cause  em- 
barrassment to  the  business  community,  and  thus  his  creditors 
were  disposed  to  deal  very  gently  with  him.    The  result  nras 
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througliout  our  whole  western  country  a  great  mass  of  depre- 
ciated paper  money,  issued  by  banks  which  those  who  handled 
the  money  really  knew  nothing  about — money  which  frequently 
proved  worthless,  thus  causing  great  loss  to  the  last  holders. 

86.  Suspension  of  Specie  Payments.  We  have  described 
the  distress  resulting  to  a  community  in  the  case  of  a  general 
run  upon  banks,  causing  a  shrinkage  of  the  circulation  and  an 
inability  of  the  bank  to  make  loans  to  those  requiring  them. 
To  avoid  this  evil  it  used  to  be  very  common  in  America  for 
banks  to  suspend  specie  payment  under  such  circumstances. 
Tlien,  when  the  depositor  came  for  his  money,  they  refused  to 
pay  him  in  cash,  but  tendered  him  only  a  circulating  note  of 
their  own  or  some  other  bank.  If  he  asked  the  payment  of  this 
note,  he  was  told  that  he  must  wait.  By  thus  dishonoring  its 
own  obligations,  the  bank  was  enabled  to  continue  making 
loans  to  its  customers.  In  order  to  do  so,  it  only  had  to  write 
the  appropriate  credits  on  the  books  of  the  bank  in  exchange 
for  the  customer's  promissory  notes.  What  it  loaned  him,  how- 
ever, was  not  money,  but  rather  the  hope  of  money.  There 
was  little  danger,  within  moderate  limits,  of  the  bank  liaving  to 
pay  out  large  amounts  of  these  notes,  because  no  one  had  an 
object  in  demanding  notes  which  would  serve  him  no  better 
purpose  than  the  credits  in  his  bank-book.  The  bank  in  its 
relation  to  its  depositors  was  in  the  position  of  a  debtor  who 
was  not  obliged  to  pay  out  anything  but  promises  to  pay,  and 
who  could  therefore  afford  to  accumulate  debts  while  awaiting 
the  return  of  better  times. 

To  these  defects  of  the  old  bank  currency  we  may  add  the 
evils  arising  from  counterfeiting.  Counterfeit  bank-notes  were 
so  numerous  that  the  "  Bank-note  Detector  "  was  almost  a  ne- 
cessity in  every  place  where  considerable  sums  of  money  were 
paid  and  received.  This  Detector  was  a  periodical  publication, 
giving  the  names  of  all  the  incorporated  banks  in  the  different 
States,  with  descriptions  of  the  genuine  notes  of  each  denomi- 
nation, and  of  the  counterfeits  which  had  got  into  circulation. 
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87.  I^ational  BanTcing  System  of  the  United  States.  The 
evil  tliiis  arising  led  during  the  Civil  "War  to  the  establishment 
by  Congress  of  the  national  banking  system  of  the  United 
States.  Our  account  of  this  system  will  be  confined  to  its  lead- 
ing economic  features.  Every  such  system  requires  for  its 
operation  many  legal  enactments  which  do  not  concern  the 
economist.  The  latter  is  principally  concerned  with  tlie  provi- 
sions which  regulate  the  credits  of  the  bank,  and  the  funds 
which  it  holds  to  make  good  such  credits.  We  call  to  mind 
that  an  important  part  of  the  circulating  medium  does  not  con- 
sist of  coined  money,  but  of  debts  payable  on  demand  by  the 
bank,  the  right  to  receive  which  is  transferred  from  hand  to 
hand  as  if  it  were  money.  In  order  that  these  debts  may  be 
of  equal  value  wiih  coin,  the  bank  is  obliged  to  pay  them  on 
demand.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  banknotes  and  bank  credits. 
The  latter  are  transferred  by  simple  delivery,  as  in  the  case 
of  money.  The  former  are  transferred  by  written  cheques  as 
already  described.  To  pay  this  indebtedness  on  demand,  the 
bank  has  two  kinds  of  resources.  The  one  consists  of  promis- 
sory notes  of  business  men,  payable  with  interest  at  future 
times,  and  of  other  forms  of  property  and  of  credit.  The 
other  resource  is  coined  money.  Since,  as  already  shown,  the 
volume  of  coined  money  is  less  than  the  amount  of  credit  pay- 
able on  demand,  and  since  the  greater  the  volume  of  the  latter 
the  higher  the  profit  of  the  bank,  it  follows  that  there  must 
be  some  restrictions  upon  the  power  of  the  bank  to  increase  its 
credit  money  and  pay  out  its  stock  of  coin.  These  restrictions 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider. 
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88.  Private  banks  —  that  is,  men  or  firms  who  become 
bankers  simply  as  a  matter  of  private  business — are  not  ordi- 
narily subject  to  any  legal  limitations.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
no  one  does  business  with  such  a  banker  unless  he  is  satisfied 
of  his  good  financial  standing  and  of  his  business  ability  and 
prudence.  The  interest  which  the  banker  feels  in  his  own 
reputation  is  a  strong  incentive  to  caution,  and,  in  the  view  of 
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some,  offers  better  security  than  any  law  directing  Lim  Low  to 
regulate  his  business  can  offer. 

Private  bankers  may  establish  book  credits  in  favor  of  their 
customers  to  any  extent,  thus  performing  all  the  functions  of 
banks  of  deposit,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  issue  circulating 
notes.  Now,  although  a  book  credit  transferable  by  cheque  is 
economically  of  the  same  nature  as  the  indebtedness  expressed 
by  a  bank-note,  yet  the  two  stand  on  a  very  different  footing 
in  their  relations  to  the  community.  Cheques  are  generally 
drawn  for  considerable  sums,  and  ai'c  employed  for  payments 
only  between  well-known  and  responsible  men  of  business. 
Since  every  person  who  draws  or  indorses  a  check  thereby 
guarantees  its  validit}',  any  person  receiving  it  can  not  only  re- 
quire payment  of  the  bank,  but  in  case  the  bank  does  not  pay 
he  has  the  right  to  require  payment  of  the  drawer  or  of  any 
previous  indorser.  Hence  he  has  a  greater  security  than  that 
afforded  by  the  solvency  of  any  one  individual  taken  singly. 

But  in  the  case  of  bank-notes  this  additional  security  is 
wanting.  When  they  once  get  into  circulation  they  will  be 
offered  in  the  course  of  trade  to  persons  who  know  nothing 
about  the  bank  and  have  no  means  of  assuring  themselves  that 
the  note  is  genuine.  It  therefore  seems  more  necessary  that 
the  law  shall  protect  the  individual  against  the  danger  of  being 
compelled  to  take  a  worthless  bank-note  than  that  it  shall  pro- 
tect him  against  the  danger  of  a  worthless  cheque.  In  the  one 
cuse  he  can  protect  himself,  and  in  the  other  he  cannot. 


89.  The  principle  of  protection  adopted  in  the  national 
banking  system  is  taken  from  one  previously  in  force  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  To  see  what  the  principle  is,  let  us  once 
more  recur  to  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  notes  which 
a  bank  has  in  circulation  and  the  funds  it  retains  in  its  vaults 
to  pay  those  notes  whenever  required.  The  bank  could  bo  re- 
quired to  keep  in  its  vaults  a  supply  of  coin  equal  to  the  whole 
volume  of  its  notes,  and  to  use  this  coin  for  no  other  purpose 
than  the  payment  of  the  notes  as  presented.     But  it  has  already 
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been  shown  that,  wcro  this  policy  adopted,  the  bar',  would 
have  nothing  to  compensate  it  for  the  expense  and  labor  of 
issuing  the  notes.  Its  only  source  of  compensation  is  the  inter- 
est gained  by  loaning  the  money  held  in  reserve.  The  problem 
then  is  to  allow  this  reserve  to  be  invested  in  such  a  way  as  to 
yield  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  available  for  no  other 
purpose  than  the  payment  of  the  notes  in  case  of  necessity. 

Our  national  banking  system  requires  that  before  issuing 
notes  a  bank  shall  have  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  United  States  to  an 
amoii  it'not  less  than  $30,000  and  not  less  than  one  third  of  its 
capital  stock.  Thereupon  the  bank  is  authorized  to  issue  cir- 
culating notes  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  90  per  cent  of  the 
par  value  or  the  market  value  of  the  bonds  so  deposited.  To 
guard  against  an  excess  of  notes  above  the  legal  limit,  the  bank 
is  not  allowed  to  issue  any  except  such  as  it  receives  in  blank 
from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  Washington.  The 
bonds  held  by  the  Treasurer  can  be  applied  to  no  purpose  ex- 
cept the  redemption  of  tliu  notes  in  case  the  bank  fails  to 
redeem  them  itself.  The  bank,  however,  regularly  receives  the 
interest  on  its  bonds.  Tlie  result  of  this  arraufjement  is  that 
although  a  bank  may  fail  to  paj  a  note  on  demand,  the  holder 
of  the  note  is  secured  against  ultimate  loss.  Consequently  no 
person  in  taking  a  national-bank  note  has  any  occasion  to  con- 
cern himself  with  the  standing  of  the  bank  which  has  issued  it. 
Probably  in  not  one  case  out  of  a  hundred  does  the  person  who 
receives  a  note  look  to  see  what  bank  issued  it.  Counterfeits 
are  of  course  possible.  But  the  public  has  to  trust  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  government  to  guard  it  against  them. 
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90.  It  is  of  course  always  necessary  that  a  well-ordered 
bank  shall  keep  on  hand  a  reserve  in  coin  or  legal-tender  money 
available  to  pay  its  notes  and  credits  as  they  are  from  time  to 
time  presented.  The  question  how  large  this  reserve  must  be 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  banking.  In  the  case  of  private 
banks  it  is,  as  already  said,  left  to  the  discretion  of  tho  bankers 
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themselves.  In  the  case  of  national  banks  in  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  Union  the  reserve  is  required  to  be  at  least  25 
per  cent  of  the  outstanding  circulating  notes  and  deposits  of 
the  bank.  In  the  case  of  banks  situated  in  the  smaller  towns 
the  required  reserve  is  15  per  cent. 

Of  course  it  caiinot  be  required  absolutely  that  the  reserve 
shall  never  fall  below  this  limit,  because  the  very  object  of  the 
reserve  is  to  pay  the  indebtedness  on  demand,  and  if  payment 
is  demanded  faster  thaTi  money  is  received  the  reserve  may  fall 
to  zero.  The  law  therefore  simply  requires  that  when  the  re- 
serve falls  below  the  required  limit  the  bank  shall  not  increase 
its  liabilities  payable  on  demand  ;  in  other  words,  it  shall  stop 
loaning  money. 

Thus  the  law  does  the  best  it  can  to  insure  that  the  business 
of  the  national  banks  shall  be  conducted  on  sound  principles. 
But  experience  shows  that  no  legal  provisions  can  afford  secu- 
rity against  bad  management.  Examinations  are  made  from 
time  to  time  to  see  that  every  bank  has  on  hand  the  securities 
and  other  property  which  the  state  of  its  business  requires.  But 
when  a  bank  is  authorized  to  loan  money  to  individuals,  no  ex- 
amination can  make  it  certain  that  the  borrowers  are  all  solvent. 
Bad  debts  are  incurred  from  time  to  time,  and  stocks  and  bonds 
may  depreciate  or  become  worthless.  The  holders  of  circulat- 
ing notes  have  still  a  secnrit}'  which  is  almost  certain,  in  the 
bonds  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  but 
creditors  of  all  other  kinds  are  liable  to  suffer  loss.  Yet,  if  we 
should  compare  the  loss  actually  suffered  with  tlie  business 
transacted,  the  amount  of  risk  would  be  found  surprisingly 
small.  The  daily  transfers  made  by  bank  notes  and  credits 
amount  in  the  citj'  of  New  York  alone  to  many  millions  of 
dollars.  The  total  loss  in  the  whole  country  to  depositors 
probably  never  amounted  to  a  million  of  dollars  in  any  one 
year,  except  in  cases  of  some  great  swindle.  The  danger  of 
loss  incurred  by  money  in  one's  pocket  or  drawer  is  many 
times  that  which  it  incurs  when  deposited  in  any  bank  man- 
aged with  common  honesty  and  prudence. 
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91.  T/ie  BanJc  of  England  Plan.  The  problem  of  estab- 
lishing a  proper  relation  between  the  credit  enrrency  issued 
by  a  bank  and  its  reserve  fund  is  met  differently  in  different 
countries.  In  this  respect  the  Bank  of  England  is  governed 
by  the  celebrated  Charter  Act  of  1844,  a  measure  due  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  The  business  of  the  bank  is  divided  into  two 
separate  departments,  the  one  the  "  banking  department,"  the 
other  the  "  issue  department."  The  banking  department  re- 
ceives deposits  transferable  by  cheque  in  the  way  described  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  but  it  does  not  issue  notes.  The  issue 
department  emits  bank-notes  for  circulation,  .ind  keeps  its  sepa- 
rate reserve  fund  to  insure  payment  of  the  notes. 

The  basis  of  the  regulations  governing  the  issue  department 
is  this :  it  was  found  that  the  volume  of  notes  in  actual  circula- 
tion generally  ranged  between  sixteen  and  twenty  millions  of 
pounds,  seldom  or  never  falling  below  the  former  limit.  It 
was  therefore  assumed  that  a  certain  minimum  volume  of  bank- 
notes would  perpetually  remain  in  circulation,  and  so  never 
be  presented  for  actu?,l  payment  at  the  counter  of  the  bank. 
This  assumed  minimum  was  originally  fixed  at  fourteen  mil- 
lions, but  has  since  been  increased  to  fifteen  millions.  This 
amount  may  be  issued  by  the  bank  without  keeping  any  coin  for 
their  payment,  though  of  course,  as  already  shown,  an  equal 
amount  of  promissory  notes  from  individuals,  or  of  govern- 
ment securities,  must  always  be  held  by  the  bank.  But  for 
every  note  issued  above  this  minimum  an  equal  amount  in  coin 
or  bullion  must  be  held  by  the  issue  department  of  the  bank. 

The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  that  if  the  volume  of  the 
coin-reserve  diminishes,  so  as  to  be  but  little  above  the  excess 
of  notes  in  circulation  over  fifteen  millions,  no  more  notes  can 
be  issued.  Now,  for  reasons  the  statement  of  which  belongs 
to  a  more  advanced  part  of  our  subject,  this  state  of  things  is 
likely  to  occur  at  the  very  time  when  the  public  are  most  in 
need  of  notes,  credit,  or  other  forms  of  currency.  The  power 
of  the  bank  to  perform  one  of  its  functions  is  thus  paralyzed  at 
the  very  moment  when  this  function  is  most  essential  to  the 
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business  interests  of  the  coinmnnitj.  This  difficulty  has  been 
met  by  an  expedient  known  as  a  "suspension  of  the  Charter 
Act"  by  an  "order  in  council"  of  the  government.* 

Three  such  suspensions  have  been  authorized,  in  the  years 
1847, 1857,  and  1866  respectively.  The  suspension  authorizes 
the  bank  directors  to  count  the  reserve  of  the  issue  depart- 
ment as  a  part  of  the  reserve  fund  of  the  banking  department, 
so  that  the  latter  could  still  discount  the  notes  of  merchants, 
although  its  reserve  fell  below  the  proper  limit. 

The  necessity  of  this  suspension  has  subjected  the  act  in  ques- 
tion to  criticism,  on  the  ground  that  a  law  which  has  to  be  sus- 
pended from  time  to  time  proves  itself  to  be  defective  by  its 
own  operation.  If  the  object  of  human  laws  is  to  establish 
regulations  which  shall  forever  govern  the  relations  of  men, 
without  any  modifications  whatever,  then  this  criticism  is  un- 
doubtedly sound.  But  taking  a  different  point  of  view,  wo 
may  regard  the  arrangement  as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
tlie  i>ractical  adaptation  of  laws  to  the  varying  circumstances 
of  mankind  that  ever  was  invented.  A  law  is  devised  which 
works  with  entire  success  except  in  rare  emergencies.  The 
provision  that  it  shall  cease  its  operations  temporarily  under 
these  emergencies  may  be  regarded  from  a  practical  point  of 
view  as  an  excellent  one,  the  law  being  enforced  so  long  as  it 
is  beneficial,  and  no  longer. 

*Tlie  term  "suspension"  applied  to  these  orders  is  sometimes  mis- 
construed by  people  in  this  country  not  conversant  with  financial  affairs, 
through  the  same  word  having  been  applied  here  to  tltc  cessation  of  specie 
payments  by  our  banks.  The  assumption  that  a  "suspension  "  of  the  bank 
act  meant  a  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  bank,  though  utterly 
false,  was  frequently  urged  by  popular  orators  as  an  excuse  for  the  issue  of 
paper  money.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bank  of  England  has  not  for  a 
moment  suspended  specie  payment,  or  thought  of  doing  so,  since  its  re- 
sumption in  1819. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  CLEAKING-irOUSE  AND  FOREIGN   EXCHANGE. 


93.  In  the  great  f  nancial  centres  the  banks  have  a  system 
of  balancing  their  accounts,  the  study  of  which  is  instructive  to 
the  student  of  economics,  because  it  shows  an  ideal  system  by 
which  we  might  imagine  the  accounts  of  every  individual  with 
the  community  to  be  balanced  in  the  actual  commerce  of  the 
world.  To  understand  it  let  us  commence  by  considering 
what  the  banks  are  to  do  with  the  cheques  which  they  hold 
upon  other  banks.  Let  us  suppose  that  there  are  ten  banks 
of  deposit  in  a  town.  Then,  under  the  system  explained  in 
Chapter  XIII.,  each  bank  will  have  deposited  with  it  each  day 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  cheques  drawn  upon  each  of  the 
other  nine  banks.  It  therefore  has  the  right  to  send  these 
cheques  around  to  the  banks  on  which  they  arc  drawn  and 
receive  the  money  for  them.  Were  this  process  actually  gone 
through  with,  the  amount  of  coin  to  be  transported  back  and 
forth  would  be  very  great,  almost  equal  in  fact  to  the  sum 
total  of  all  the  mercantile  transactions  of  the  town  during  the 
day.  But  it  is  evident  that  since  bank  A  holds  cheques  drawn 
on  bank  B,  and  bank  B  holds  cheques  on  bank  A,  only  the  dif- 
ference of  the  sums  total  of  these  two  classes  of  cheques  will 
have  to  be  paid  in  money.  Thus  a  certain  amount  of  trans- 
portation of  coin  may  be  saved  by  each  bank,  through  a  repre- 
sentative, meeting  each  of  the  others  in  advance  of  payment, 
exchanging  cheques,  and  having  each  debtor  bank  pay  the  bal- 
ance due  to  the  creditor  bank. 

But  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  a  still  greater  saving 
is  ideally  possible.  Let  each  baiuk  at  the  end  of  the  day  add 
up  the  sum  total  of  the  cheques  which  it  holds  against  all  the 
other  banks.    Let  the  sum  total  of  these  credits  bo  called  C. 
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Then  take  the  sum  total  of  all  the  cheques  against  it  held  by 
other  banks,  M'hicli  it  must  pay.  I£  we  call  this  sum  total  of 
its  debts  D,  it  is  clear  that,  after  all  payments  are  made,  the 
amount  of  money  in  its  vault  will  bo  algebraically  increased  by 
C  mhnts  D.  In  other  words,  it  will  have  received  C  dollars 
and  will  have  paid  out  D  dollara.  When  D  is  greater  than  C, 
its  stock  of  coin  will  be  diminished  by  the  difference  of  the 
two  quantities ;  when  less,  it  will  have  been  increased  by  this 
difference.  Ilcnco  all  the  money  which  it  is  really  necessary 
for  the  bank  to  handle  is  this  difference.  Moreover,  since 
every  cheque  ai)pear8  us  a  credit  in  favor  of  one  bank,  and  an 
equal  debit  against  the  other  bank,  it  is  evident  that  the  sum 
total  of  the  C's  for  all  the  banks  will  be  exactly  equal  to  the 
sums  total  of  the  D's.  If,  therefore,  we  call  each  bank  whose 
C  is  greater  than  its  D  a  creditor  bank,  and  each  bank  whose 
D  is  greater  than  its  C  a  debtor  bank,  the  snm  total  of  the 
credits  hold  by  the  creditor  banks  will  be  exactly  equal  to  the 
sum  total  of  the  debts  due  by  the  debtor  banks.  Hence :  If 
any  agency  collects  all  the  amounts  due  from  the  debtor  hanks^ 
the,  agency  can  with  the  money  thus  collected  pay  all  that  is 
due  to  tlie  creditor  hanks. 

Such  an  agency  is  called  a  clearing-house.  All  the 
cheques  drawn  on  any  day  are  brought  to  the  clearing-house  on 
the  following  morning.  The  sum  total  of  the  cheques  held  by 
each  bank  is  added  up,  thus  showing  the  amount  C  of  each 
bank's  gross  credits.  The  grand  total  of  all  these  credits  is  the 
sum  of  all  the  cheques. 

The  cheques  are  then  re-classified  with  reference  to  the 
banks  on  which  they  are  drawn.  The  sum  total  drawn  against 
each  bank  is  its  D.  The  grand  total  is  again  formed,  which  is 
of  course  equal  to  the  grand  total  of  the  C's.  The  table  on  the 
opposite  page  sho^\'a  how  the  operation  may  be  performed. 

Under  each  bank  whose  name  is  found  at  the  top  of  a  col- 
umn is  written  the  amount  of  the  cheoues  which  it  holds  against 
the  several  other  banks  whose  names  appear  on  the  side.  Thus 
the  Exchange  Bank  is  supposed  to  hold  cheques  to  the  amount 
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of  284  units  (which  wo  may  consider  to  bo  dollars,  hnndrcda 
or  thousands  of  dollars  as  wo  please)  against  the  Planter's 
Bank  ;  276  against  the  Merchant's  Bank;  420  against  tho  G'-o- 
cer's  Bank,  etc.    Adding  up  its  column,  wo  find  the  suni  total 


Name  of  Dank. 

Plan- 
ter's. 

Mer- 
chant's 

Oro- 

oer's. 

Ex. 

change. 

$VM» 
270 
420 

""'sos' 

625 
170 

State. 

$725 
818 
824 
700 

"'41.5' 
520 

$3,001 

City. 

$Hoa 

001 
203 
410 
18t 

""ha 

$2,875 

North. 

$210 
804 
802 
240 
3-.'5 
214 

Total. 

Planter's 

Merchant's 

Grocer's 

'  '87.%' 
l.')0 
202 
810 
622 
415 

$532 

■■"7Ji" 

103 

873 
808 

m 

$210 
432 

""m 

800 
40-1 
325 

82,77f! 
3,,')20 
2.803 

Exchange 

State 

2,000 
3.;107 

City 

2,888 

North 

1,1121 

Total 

$2,003 

$3,200 

$2,45U 

$1,802 

$2,800 

$19,283 

of  all  the  cheques  which  it  holds  against  all  the  other  banks  is 
$1892.  In  the  same  way  the  Planter's  Bank  holds  cheques 
against  the  other  banks  to  the  total  amount  of  $.  '03,  and  so 
on.  Thus  we  hrve  the  sums  total  given  at  the  bottom  of  icii 
column  as  the  total  credit.  C,  of  each  Lank. 

Nov  vonsider  the  horizontal  lines.  The  Planter's  Bunk  has 
against  it  $532  held  by  the  Merchant's  Bank,  $210  by  tho  Gro- 
cer's Bank,  etc.  The  sum  total  is  found  in  the  right-hand  col- 
umn to  be  $2778. 

Now  take  the  banks  individually  with  reference  to  their  total 
debts  and  credits.  The  Planter's  Bank  has  a  total  credit  of 
$2903,  and  the  total  debt  is  found  in  the  right-hand  column  to 
be  $2778.  Balancing  this  account,  it  is  a  net  creditor  to  the 
amount  of  $125.  Taking  the  other  banks  in  the  same  way, 
we  find  the  following  results :  .  • 

Debtok  Banks.  Cheditou  Banks. 

Merchant's $230    Planter's $125 

State 294 

North 339 


Grocer's 347 

Exchange 1G8 

City 13 

Total $758 


Total. 


.$758 


The  debts  are  now  balanced  in  the  following  way :     The 
Merchant's  Bank  pays  into  the  clearing-house  $230,  the  Gro- 
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cer's  $347,  the  Exchange  $16S,  and  the  City  $13,  making  a 
total  of  $758.  The  clearing-liouse  pays  $125  of  this  sum  to 
the  Phanter's  Bank,  $294  to  the  State  Bank,  and  $339  to  tlie 
North  Bank,  wliich  at  the  same  time  exhausts  the  fund  und 
settles  all  the  accounts.  By  these  small  payments  transactions 
amounting  in  all  to  $19,283  are  settled  with  exactly  the  same 
result  to  each  bank  as  if  each  account  had  been  settled  sepa- 
rately. A  mass  of  indebtedness  which  amounts  to  a  vast  sum 
total  is  thus  balanced  by  comparatively  small  payments. 

93.  In  practice  tiiis  clearing-house  system  can  only  be  ap- 
plied to  banking  institutions.  But  if  all  mankind  were  per- 
fectly reliable  and  honest,  it  could  be  carried  into  all  the  ac- 
counts of  society,  and  the  use  of  money  would  then  be  con- 
fined to  the  payment  of  balances  at  stated  periods.  Every 
man  who  produces  and  sells  anything,  or  who  renders  to  his 
neighbor  or  the  public  at  large  any  services  for  which  he  re- 
ceives money  in  payment,  is,  by  the  act  of  supplying  such 
commodity  or  service,  a  creditor ;  and  this  credit  or  service  is 
balanced  by  the  money  he  receives.  For  whatever  he  pur- 
chases or  gains  from  others  he  is  a  debtor ;  and  he  pays  his 
debt  in  money  (cf.  §  55).  We  might  then  imagine  an  account 
kept  between  each  person  and  society  at  large,  the  latter  being 
the  clearing-house.  Tlie  value  of  every  commodity  or  service 
which  he  rendered  to  others  would  be  recorded,  this  value 
being  exactly  what  would  have  been  paiu  for  it  had  it  been 
done  for  money.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account  everything 
he  gained  or  received  from  others  would  be  charged  against 
him.  Then  at  stated  intervals,  once  a  year  for  instance,  wo 
might  suppose  his  accounts  balanced  by  his  paying  to  some 
central  person  the  excess  of  his  debits,  and  receiving  the  excess 
of  his  credits.  The  final  result  of  this  system  would  be  the 
same  to  which  the  actual  system  of  exchange  by  means  of 
money  leads.  But  owing  to  tlie  imperfections  of  human 
nature,  and  the  impossibility  of  keeping  such  an  account  in  a 
way  which  every  one  would  agree  upon  as  perfect  and  free 
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from  error,  the  balance  has  to  be  preserved  in  each  individual 
case  by  the  pctnal  transfer  of  money  back  and  forth. 

94,  Of  Foreign  Exchange.  If  we  consider  once  more  tJie 
subject  of  credit,  we  shall  see  that  to  give  a  credit  entire  pre- 
cision two  agencies  and  two  provisions  come  into  play. 

The  first  agency  is  a  debtor,  who  may  be  any  legal  person 
whatever,  but  in  the  case  that  we  are  now  considering  is  gen- 
erally a  banking  or  mercantile  firm. 

The  second  agency  is  a  creditor,  or  person  to  whom  the 
payment  is  due,  who  also  may  be  any  legal  person  whatever. 

One  provision  is  a  designated  j?Zac«  of  payment. 

Another  is  a  designated  time  of  payment. 

The  necessity  of  having  a  designated  place  of  payment  will 
appear  on  reflecting  that  without  it  the  debtor  might  not  know 
where  to  find  the  creditor.  Hence  in  mercantile  credits  the 
bank  or  other  point  where  the  parties  or  their  agents  must 
meet  in  order  to  make  and  receive  payment  has  to  be  speci- 
fied. Again,  if  no  time  of  payment  were  understood,  but  if 
the  act  could  be  postponed  indefinitely  at  the  option  of  the 
creditor,  the  debt  would  be  worthless.  Hence  in  mercantile 
credits  the  time  when  payment  is  to  be  made  is  always  speci- 
fied, and  when  not  specified  the  debt  is  payable  on  demand. 
For  our  present  purpose  we  need  not  take  account  of  any  post- 
ponement of  the  time  of  payment,  but  may  consider  the  debt 
as  payable  upon  demand. 

Now  the  creditor  and  debtor  need  not  live  in  the  same 
place  nor  in  the  same  country.  The  place  of  payment  may  bo 
3'et  a  third  countrj',  though  it  is  more  commonly  the  country 
in  which  the  debtor  resides.  Hence  a  person  may  be  the 
owner  of  the  right  to  receive  money  in  a  foreign  country. 

Credit  payable  in  a  country  foreign  to  the  creditor  is  colled 

foreign  exchange,  or  simply  exchange.     Exchange  is  said  to  be 

on  the  country  or  city  where  the  payment  is  to  be  made. 

Thus,  exchange  on  London  means  the  right,  which  may  be 
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possessed  by  a  person  in  any  part  of  the  world,  of  requiring 
a  money  payment  in  London. 

In  order  that  foreign  exchange  may  have  any  value  it  is 
evident  that  there  must  be  intercommunication  between  the 
residence  of  the  creditor  and  the  country  where  the  debt  is 
payable.  A  debt  payable  in  the  moon  would  have  no  value, 
even  if  by  looking  through  our  telescopes  we  could  see  the 
gold  piled  up  and  only  waiting  for  the  creditor  to  get  it.  But 
an  American  may  buy  goods  in  London,  and  he  must  then 
make  payment  in  Loiirlon.  A  credit  payable  in  London  will 
be  of  greater  utility  to  him  for  this  purpose  than  one  payable 
at  home,  because  it  will  save  him  the  expense  of  transporting 
money  to  London, 

The  ownership  of  foreign  exchange  is  transferred  by  an  in- 
strument in  writing  called  a  bill  of  exchange,  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character  as  a  bank  cheque,  but  usually  more  elaborate. 
Like  a  cheque,  it  consists  of  a  formal  order  from  the  creditor, 
or  drawer,  to  the  debtor,  or  drawee,  directing  him  to  pay  a 
specified  sum  of  money  to  the  order  of  a  third  person,  called 
the  jpayee.  When  this  bill  is  transferred  from  the  drawer  to 
the  payee,  the  latter  becomes  the  owner  of  the  foreign  ex- 
change, with  all  the  rights  which  pertain  to  that  ownership.* 

The  payee  may  reside  in  any  part  of  the  world  without  in 
any  way  impairing  his  ownership.  But  in  order  that  the  bill 
may  become  payable  it  has  of  course  to  be  transferred  to  some 


*  Owing  to  the  danger  of  loss  and  delay  in  the  transmission  of  bills  when 
the  only  communication  between  countries  was  by  sailing-ships  or  stnge- 
coacbes,  ifwas  customary  to  deliver  bills  of  exchange  in  the  form  of  three 
separate  orders,  called  first,  second,  and  third  of  exchange.  This  custom  is 
still  continued.    The  form  of  a  bill  of  exchange  is  commonly  as  follows  : 

Sixty  days  after  sight  of  this  my  first  of  exchange  {second  and  third  of  same 

tenor  and  date  unpaid)  pay  to  tJic  order  of  James  Smith  five  hundred  pounds 

sterling,  value  received,  and  charge  the  same  as  advised. 

RnETT  &  Co. 
To  Messrs.  Smith  &  Co.,  London. 

In  the  three  orders  the  words  first,  second,  and  third  are  permuted,  so 
that  each  is  an  order  to  pay  provided  the  other  two  remain  unpaid. 
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pcrpon  in  the  place  of  payment,  which  we  may  suppose  to  be 
London.  This  person  presents  it  to  tho  payee,  who  acknowl- 
edges the  obligation  of  paying  it  by  w^riting  upon  it  an  accept- 
ance. 

Foreign  exchange  may  be  transferred  like  any  other  credit. 
Exchange  on  London  is  bought  and  sold  as  if  it  were  a  com- 
modity in  all  parts  of  the  world.  To  sec  its  origin,  suppose 
that  an  American  merchant  ships  a  cargo  of  goods  to  a  London 
correspondent  for  sale.  When  tlie  goods  are  sold,  the  corre- 
spondent becomes  indebted  to  the  shipper  in  the  amount  agreed 
upon.  Thus  the  shipper  in  New  York  becomes  the  creditor 
of  the  firm  in  London.  He  can  then  draw  a  bill  of  exchange 
on  his  London  correspondent,  take  it  to  a  banker,  and  sell  it 
for  whatever  sum  it  commands  from  the  banker.  The  latter 
transfers  it  to  his  Loudon  banker  by  the  usual  indoreement, 
and  the  London  banker  collects  the  money  from  the  payee. 
Thus  the  New  York  banker  becomes  the  owner  of  the  credit 
in  a  London  bank. 

Now  suppose  that  another  American  merchant  desires  to 
purchase  goods  in  London.  In  order  to  pay  for  them  he  goes 
to  the  banker  and  asks  him  for  a  bill  of  exchange  on  London. 
A  bill  for  the  required  amount  is  sold  to  him  at  any  price  that 
may  be  agreed  upon,  and  is  by  him  transferred  to  his  London 
correspondent.  The  correspondent  takes  it  to  the  London 
banker  and  receives  payment. 

95.  The  advantage  of  this  svstem  is  that  much  of  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  transporting  money  backward  and  for- 
ward is  saved.  If  every  merchant  in  New  York  who  bought 
goods  in  London  had  to  send  money  ovt  to  pay  for  them,  and 
every  one  who  sold  goods  there  had  to  bring  his  money  hotie, 
the  expense  of  transporting  the  money  back  and  forth  would 
be  considerable.  With  bills  of  exchange  it  is  only  necessary 
to  transport  the  excess  of  the  sum  total  of  debits  over  the 
sum  total  of  credits.  So  long  as  tiie  payments  to  men  in  Lon- 
don balance  the  payment  due  from  them,  there  will  bo  a  con- 
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tinual  supply  of  bills  of  exchange  in  the  hands  of  New  York 
bankers,  and  an  equal  sale  of  them  to  merchants.  But  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  goods  purchased  abroad  exceed  those 
sold  there.  New  York  bankers  then  find  that  the  quantity  of 
bills  of  exchange  which  they  sell  exceed  those  which  they  buy. 
Consequently  their  credits  in  the  hands  of  London  bankers 
diminish  and  will  soon  be  exhausted.  To  make  them  good 
they  have  to  ship  gold  from  New  York  to  London  to  an 
amount  sufficient  to  balance  the  account.  But  if  the  value  of 
the  American  goods  sold  in  London  exceeds  the  value  of  those 
bought,  the  opposite  effect  will  take  place.  New  York  bankers 
will  find  the  amount  of  foreign  exchange  sold  them  to  exceed 
that  purchased  from  them,  and  their  idle  credits  in  the  London 
banks  will  increase.  Gold  must  therefore  be  transported  from 
London  to  New  York  to  pay  the  balance  due  the  latter  city. 

Of  course  the  converse  of  what  we  have  said  holds  true  of 
New  York  in  its  relations  to  London.  The  merchants  of  the 
latter  city  buy  and  sell  goods  in  New  York,  and  may  then 
have  to  make  payment  in  New  York.  Thus  exchange  on 
New  York  is  bought  and  sold  in  London. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

CONCLUSIONS   KESPEOTINO   THE  VOLUME   OP  THE   CUKRENCT. 

96.  A  QUESTION  of  fundamental  importance  which  now 
ari':e8  is,  Wiiat  should  we  regard  as  the  sum  total  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country?  We  must  begin  by  discussing  a  dis- 
puted question  respecting  the  definition  of  the  word  "money" 
which  arises  from  the  want  of  an  exact  nomenclature.  If  we 
so  far  accept  mercantile  usage  as  to  call  by  the  general  name  of 
currency  everything  which  men  pass  from  one  to  the  other  in 
payment,  M'e  see  that  it  comprises  the  following  classes  of 
things : 

I.  Coined  gold  or  silver.  "VVe  have  seen  that,  on  the  mone- 
tary system  which  has  always  prevailed,  coined  gold  or  silver 
must  be  the  ultimate  basis  of  eveiything  that  is  used  as  monej'. 
Whatever  form  credit-money  may  take,  it  must,  to  be  valid, 
consist  in  a  right  to  receive  or  claim  from  some  party^  a  definite 
quantity  of  coin.  A  right  to  receive  merely  ideal  money,  or 
a  representative  of  coin,  amounts  commercially  to  little  more 
than  the  right  of  a  hungry  man  to  an  ideal  loaf  of  bread.  This 
right  may,  however,  as  already  shown,  be  more  or  less  remote 
in  time  or  place  without  destroying  its  value. 

II.  Legal-tender  notes.  In  the  United  States  gold  and  sil- 
ver are  to  a  certain  extent  replaced  by  promissory  notes  issued 
by  the  government,  familiarly  known  as  "  greenbacks."  At 
present  these  notes  give  the  bearer  the  right  to  claim  from  the 
United  States  the  amount  of  gold  or  silver  coin  named  on  their 
face.  They  have  therefore  the  qualities  of  bank-notes,  but 
differ  from  them  in  being  a  legal  tender.  This  is  the  same 
thing  as  saying  that  every  person  paying  them  out  may  throw 
upon  his  creditor  the  expense  and  onus  of  having  them  paid. 
From  1862,  the  time  when  these  notes  were  firet  issued,  to 
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1879,  they  were  not  payable  in  coin.  In  consequence  their 
value  was  sometimes  greatly  below  their  nominal  equivalent  in 
coin.  Since  the  resumption  of  specie  payment  by  the  govern- 
ment in  1879  they  have  been  at  par  with  coin. 

III.  Baivk-notes.  The  third  kind  of  currency  consists  of 
bank-notes.  These  notes  are  now  issued  by  all  the  national 
banks  of  the  United  States  under  certain  limitations  and  re- 
strictions prescribed  by  law.  They  differ  from  greenbacks  in 
that  they  are  not  a  legal  tender  between  individuals.  The 
only  parties  responsible  for  their  payment  are  the  banks  which 
issue  them,  though  the  government  has  taken  very  efficient 
measures  to  secure  their  payment. 

IV.  Bank  credits  ;  that  is,  the  right  to  receive  money  from 
a  bank,  expressed  by  figures  being  written  to  the  credit  of  the 
individual  depositor  in  the  books  of  the  bank. 

Now,  it  is  a  disputed  question  whether  anything  but  coin 
should  be  called  money.  This  is  a  question  of  definition  which 
does  not  admit  of  being  absolutely  settled,  because  anything 
may  be  called  by  any  name  which  all  agree  upon.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  the  coined  money  which  is  the  necessary 
basis  of  all  currency  should  have  a  distinctive  name.  But 
instead  of  laying  down  a  lulc  on  this  subject  which  might  not 
be  accepted  by  others,  we  shall  simply  try  so  to  use  words  that 
in  each  case  it  shall  be  clear  what  is  meant.  We  shall  speak 
of  "  coin  "  or  "  coined  money  "  whenever  reference  is  made  to 
this  kind  of  monev  alone. 

Currency  is  something  quite  different,  and  may  include  all 
credits  and  money  actually  used  in  payments.  At  the  same 
time,  its  actual  meaning  in  commerce  is  very  vague.  Com- 
monly it  means  only  material  money,  coin  and  notes  in  actual 
circulation.  Sometimes  it  means  paper  money,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  coin.  We  shall  use  it  in  a  sense  wider  than  either 
of  these  to  designate  everything,  material  or  immaterial,  which 
passes  from  hand  to  hand  as  money. 

The  question  now  is,  How  shall  we  determine  the  total 
volume  of  the  c.irrency  in  dollars  ?    We  have  shown  that  the 
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volume  of  coined  money  in  circulation  is  a  delinite  quantity. 
Wo  now  want  to  know  what  this  quantity  becomes  in  the 
case  of  credits.  First  consider  what  the  phrase  "  volume  of 
the  currency  "  means.  The  amount  of  currency  possessed  by 
any  one  man  at  any  moment  comprises  the  disposable  funds 
which  he  has  received  in  payment  for  services  rendered,  and 
which  he  can  immediately  pay  out  at  his  pleasure.  It  is 
that  which  )ie  thinks  of  as  "cash  on  hand"  or  "cash  on  hand 
and  in  bank."  He  may  have  it  in  three  places — in  his  pockety 
in  his  safe,  or  in  his  bank.  In  his  pocket  or  his  safe  it  is 
simply  so  many  dollars  in  coin  and  bank-notes.  In  bank  it  is 
simply  so  much  credit ;  ho  does  indeed  think  of  it  as  so  much 
money  in  bank,  but,  as  just  shown,  this  is  not  so :  it  is  not 
money,  but  credit.  But  this  fact  does  not  prevent  its  being 
counted  by  him  and  by  every  one  else  as  so  many  dollars,  nor 
abridge  its  power  of  performing  all  the  functions  of  money. 

In  the  case  of  merchants  who  do  business  abroad  on  a  large 
scale  wo  may  add  that  yet  another  form  of  currency  is  that 
of  money  or  credit  in  the  hands  of  correspondents.  When  a 
shipper  sends  a  cargo  of  goods  abroad  and  sells  them,  he  may 
have  the  right  to  draw  upon  the  consignee  for  payment.  In 
this  case  he  conceives  himself  to  have  so  much  money  or  credit 
in  the  hands  of  the  consignee ;  but  since  he  cannot  pay  this 
credit  out  to  others  with  the  same  freedom  that  he  can  transfer 
a  bank  credit  or  a  bank-note,  it  is  not  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  currency. 

97.  We  have  now  to  consider  whether  the  sum  total  of  the 
coin  and  bank-notes  actually  existing  in  the  country  should  be 
considered  as  in  circulation.  The  principles  on  which  this 
question  is  to  be  settled  belong  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  our 
subject,  but  the  result  can  be  stated  here.  Currency  is  to  be 
considered  in  circulation  only  when  it  can  be  paid  out  by  the 
owner  at  his  own  pleasure,  and  when  he  is  keeping  it  for  the 
purpose  of  payment.  If  he  is  gaining  interest  on  it,  and  is 
keeping  it  with  that  object  alone,  it  is  not  in  circulation.    What 
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wc  nssurne  as  a  condition  of  being  in  circulation  is  that,  since 
^lle  owner  is  gaining  no  interest,  he  will  invest  or  expend  it  as 
Eoon  as  ho  can  find  an  opportunity.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
great  volume  of  money  which  every  one  has  on  hand  or  in 
bank. 

One  circumstance  now  comes  in  to  make  the  question  at  this 
point  a  little  indefinite.  Banks  and  bankers,  especially  in 
Europe,  often  pay  a  small  interest  on  their  deposits,  which  our 
Tiational  banks  are  not  allowed  to  do.  When  the  depositor  is 
receiving  interest,  this  may  induce  him  to  leave  his  money  in 
the  bank  instead  of  paying  it  out.  But  as  the  interest  received 
is  below  the  current  rate  at  which  money  can  be  borrowed,  wo 
may  consider  this  inducement  as  not  sufiicient  to  keep  a  large 
sum  of  money  permanently  out  of  circulation. 

We  may  now  see  that  the  coin  held  by  a  bank  in  reserve  to 
make  good  its  outstanding  credits  is  not  in  circulation.  It  does 
indeed  add  to  the  circulation  three  or  four  times  its  volume  by 
enabling  the  bank  to  give  credit,  but  this  credit  we  have  already 
counted.  Now,  since  the  bank  cannot  and  does  not  pay  the 
coin  reserve  out  at  its  o  .vn  pleasure,  this  reserve  does  not  belong 
to  the  class  described. 

Nearly  the  same  considerations  apply  to  the  funds  accumu- 
lated in  the  public  treasury.  A  volume  amounting  to  several 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  is  commonly  kept  in  reserve  in  the 
vaults  of  the  treasury.  It  can  be  paid  out  only  in  pursuance  of 
law,  and  until  so  paid  is  not  in  circulation. 

The  same  rule  might  apply  to  the  treasuries  of  the  several 
States  of  our  Union.  The  amounts  held  by  them  are  not,  how- 
ever, so  great  as  to  specially  require  their  consideration. 

98.  We  therefore  conclude  that  the  total  volume  of  the  cur- 
rency may  be  obtained  in  this  way :  Add  up  all  the  coin  in 
the  hands  of  persons,  all  the  legal-tender  and  bank  notes  in 
circulation,  and  all  the  bank  deposits.  The  sum  is  the  total 
volume  of  the  currency.  Wc  do  not  include  the  coin  held  by 
the  banks  or  the  treasury  as  a  reserve,  because  this  is  not  in 
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circalation.  If  wo  know  tlie  total  amount  of  coin  in  the 
country,  we  may  find  the  amount  in  the  hands  of  individuals 
by  subtracting  the  bank  and  treasury  reserves  from  the  sum 
total.  We  may  therefore  find  the  volume  by  adding  up  the 
total  amount  of  coin,  bank-notes,  and  deposits,  and  subtracting 
the  reserves  held  by  the  banks. 

Including  bank  credits  as  a  part  of  the  volume  of  the  cur- 
rency is  a  precaution  wliich  is,  unfortunately,  seldom  taken. 
Financiers  generally  include  only  coin  and  bank-notes  in  their 
ofiScial  publications.  But  bankers  know  very  well  that  the  to- 
tal volume  of  the  deposits  is  the  most  important  factor  of  all, 
and  the  correctness  of  the  student's  ideas  on  the  subject  may 
be  gauged  by  the  clearness  with  which  he  sees  that  bank  credits 
should  be  included  as  well  as  bank-notes. 

An  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  bv  a  well-known  feature  of 
business  in  France.  Statistics  show  that  the  amount  of  coin 
and  bank-notes  circulating  in  that  country  is  larger  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population  than  in  most  others.  The  explanation 
of  this  is  that  the  habit  of  keeping  bank  accounts  and  making 
transfers  by  cheque  is  less  practised  in  France  than  elsewhere. 
Where  an  American  business  man  would  keep  all  his  money  in 
bank,  and  draw  cheques  for  all  payments,  the  Frenchman  keeps 
bank-notes  in  his  safe  and  pays  them  out  to  his  customers. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  bank 
credits  and  bank-notes  perform  for  the  most  part  quite  dis- 
tinct functions.  The  former  are  used  principally  in  large 
transactions  and  in  the  great  wholesale  operations  of  com- 
merce.    The  latter  are  used  in  retail  trade. 


99.  The  question  has  sometimes  been  raised  Avhether  bank 
cheques  should  not  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  volume  of  the 
currency,  since  they  pass  from  hand  to  hand  in  payment.  The 
answer  to  this  is  that  if  we  include  them  we  must  leave  out 
the  bank  deposits  which  they  represent.  We  must  be  careful 
always  to  count  every  credit  once,  but  never  to  count  it  twice. 
Let  us  look  at  the  matter  more  closely.     John  Smith  has  a 
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credit  of  $1000  on  the  books  of  the  bank.  lie  liands  his 
neighbor  a  clicque  for  $500  of  this  amount.  This  does  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  increase  the  bank  credit ;  it  merely  divides 
the  ownership  of  it :  one  half  now  belongs  to  Smith,  and  one 
half  to  the  drawee  of  the  cheque.  When  the  latter  transfers 
the  cheque  to  a  third  party,  this  third  party  is  the  owner  of  the 
half  of  the  credit,  and  so  on  indefinitely  until  the  cheque  is 
paid. 

But  suppose  an  owner  to  deposit  the  cheque  in  some  other 
bank.  Then  there  is  an  apparent  increase  of  $500  in  the  total 
credit,  because  the  $1000  appears  undiminished  on  the  books  of 
the  original  bank.  So  far  as  this  original  bank  is  informed, 
John  Smith  is  still  the  owner  of  the  whole  $1000,  while  the 
other  bank  has  $500  to  the  credit  of  an  entirely  different  party, 
thus  making  a  sum  total  of  $1500.  In  reality,  however,  there 
is  still  no  greater  sum  total  of  credit.  Smith  knows  that  he 
lias  only  $500  and,  being  an  honest  man  (else  the  bank  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him),  acts  accordingly.  The  remain- 
ing $500  is  to  the  credit  of  another  party  in  another  bank. 
When  the  cheques  are  exchanged  in  the  clearing-house  the 
state  of  the  case  will  be  patent,  and  Smith's  credit  will  bo  re- 
duced to  $500.  Since  the  sura  total  of  credit  remains  un- 
changed by  the  drawing  and  transfer  of  the  cheque,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  consider  the  cheque  as  an  addition  to  the  cur- 
rency. It  is  neither  credit  nor  currency  in  itself,  being  only 
the  instrument  for  transferring  a  portion  of  existing  credit  un- 
changed to  another  party. 
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EXERCISES. 

1.  TIio  bank  described  in  §  81  engages  successively  in  tlio  following  busi- 
ness IrtinsactionB.  Write  the  statement  of  its  resources  and  liabilities  at 
the  close  of  each  transaction. 

A.  It  cashes  a  cheque  for  |3000  on  another  bank,  paying  coin  for  it. 

B.  It  then  cashes  a  cheque  upon  itself  for  $4000  iu  coin. 

C.  A  customer  then  deposits  n  cheque  for  $2000  on  another  bank,  and 
is  credited  with  it. 

D.  Another  customer  then  deposits  $1000  in  coin. 

E.  Its  own  notes  to  the  amount  of  $2000  are  thcu  presented  for  redemp- 
tion. 

F.  A  mercantile  firm  then  borrows  $7000,  and  leaves  it  on  deposit. 

G.  Another  firm  then  borrows  $5000,  and  takes  it  in  the  bank's  own 
circulating  notes. 

H.  A  debtor  to  the  amount  of  $2000  then  pays  his  note  in  coin. 

Iu  making  these  various  entries,  note  that  each  separate  transaction 
changes  two,  and  only  two,  of  the  five  items:  Cash  in  vaults;  Promissory 
notes  on  hand;  Cheques  on  other  banks;  Deposits;  Circulation.  At  the 
end  of  the  last  transaction  the  statement  should  be  found  as  follows: 

Reboukces.  Liabilities. 

Cash  in  vaults $84,000  Capital  stock $15,000 

Promissory  notes  (discounts)  140,000  Due  depositors 151,000 

Cheques  on  other  banks. . .       5,000  Circulation 13,000 

$179,000  $179,000 

2.  Show  that  the  preceding  transactions  will  have  added  $15,000  to  tLe 
volume  of  the  currency. 

3.  If.  after  the  Inst  transaction,  the  bank  should  go  into  liquidation  and 
wind  up  its  business,  show  that  the  volume  of  the  currency  would  thus  be 
contracted  by  $130,000. 

4.  Can  you  give  any  reasons  for  the  following  provisions  of  law  regulat- 
ing the  business  of  the  national  banks? 

That  a  national  bank  sliall  not  hold  real  estate  unless  rendered  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  its  interests; 

That  it  shall  not  make  any  loan  or  discount  on  the  security  of  the  shares 
of  its  own  capital  stock,  nor  purchase  its  own  stock; 

That  it  shall  not  pledge  or  hypothecate  any  of  its  notes  or  circulation  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  money  to  be  paid  in  on  its  capital  stock  or  to  be 
used  iu  its  banking  operations. 

5.  Why  do  banks  and  bankers  loan  money  only  for  short  periods^ 
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0,  National  banks  were  taxed  a  small  percentage  annually  upon  the  aver, 
age  amount  of  their  deposits  as  determined  each  day.  The  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  discovered  tiiat  it  made  a  great  dilTerence  in  tlie  amount 
of  the  taxes  whether  the  deposits  were  determined  eacli  day  at  the  close  of 
business,  or  whether  the  banks  waited  until  the  accounts  were  settled  in 
the  clearing-house  the  next  morning  before  determining  their  deposits. 
Explain  the  source  of  the  difference,  and  state  which  estimate  was  the  just 
basis  for  the  tax. 

7.  It  was  once  found  that  certain  speculators  in  New  York  would  go 
to  a  bank  and  borrow  a  large  part  of  the  legal-tender  notes  it  Iiad  on  hand, 
and,  having  clTected  the  loan,  leave  the  borrowed  notes  with  the  bank  as  col- 
lateral  security  for  the  payment  of  the  loan.  What  effect  bad  this  proceed, 
ing  upon  tiio  power  of  tlio  bank  to  make  loans  to  their  customers,  and  at 
what  expense  to  the  speculators? 

8.  If  one  should  object  that  it  is  not  consistent  to  include  bank-notes  in 
the  volume  of  the  currency,  and  exclude  bank  cheques,  taking  the  ground 
that  both  perform  the  same  functions,  how  would  you  explain  the  diiQ- 
culty? 

9.  F,  A.  Walker  discusses  at  considerable  length  the  question  what  should 
be  considered  money,  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  coin  and  bank-notes 
are  money,  and  that  bank  cheques  are  not  money.  He  says  nothing  about 
bank  credits  in  this  connection.  Show  that  there  is  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  a  definition  of  money  from  his  point  of  view  and  the  question 
of  volume  of  the  currency  discussed  in  Chapter  XVI.,  because  this  volume 
does  not  involve  his  definition  of  money.  (See  his  Money,  Trade,  and  In- 
dustry, Cliapter  I. ;  Cajntal  and  Money,  Chapter  XVIII.) 

10.  If  bank-notes  or  other  forms  of  paper  credit  were  used  for  oil  pay- 
ments from  ten  cents  upward,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  banking, 
in  what  respect  would  the  requirements  of  the  medium  of  exchange  pointed 
out  in  §  63  be  altered,  it  being  assumed  that  the  medium  there  described  is 
the  money  lying  in  the  bank  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  notes?  Are  there 
any  of  the  requirements  which  would  then  become  unimportant? 

11.  Consider  the  influence  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  bank-notes  upon  the 
profit  gained  by  their  circulation.  Does  it  favor  the  issue  of  large  or  small 
notes? 

12.  "In  a  period  of  depression  tliere  is  just  as  much  currency  in  the 
country  as  ever,  but  large  sums  lie  in  banks,  and  the  rate  of  discount  on  call 
loans  is  exceedingly  low."  What  kinds  of  currency  are  he:c  spoken  of? 
How  does  such  a  state  of  things  affect  the  volume  of  credit-currency? 

18.  "All  the  notes  which  represent  the  gold  actually  possessed  by  a  bank 
are  no  addition  to  the  capital  of  a  country;  but  all  the  notes  in  circulation 
in  excess  of  that,  and  which  produce  industry  or  which  people  in  general 
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nro  willing  to  receive  in  return  for  their  commodities  or  services,  arc  n 
genuine  addition  to  the  capital  of  a  nation."  Criticise  Ibis  use  of  the  word 
capital. 

14.  Is  there  most  temptation  to  "wildcat"  banlcing  where  the  rate  of 
interest  is  higli  or  where  it  is  low  ? 

15.  If  the  current  rate  of  interest  should  fall  to  one  per  cent  per  annum, 
what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  business  of  banking?  Would  it  lend  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  volume  of  credit-money? 

10.  Are  people  most  likely  to  melt  down  subsidiary  coins,  or  coins  of 
unlimited  tender,  when  they  want  to  use  them  as  metal? 

17.  Show  how,  by  suspending  specie  payments,  the  power  of  a  bank  to 
loan  money  was  increased. 

18.  When  our  imports  from  England  exceed  our  exports,  will  the  bankers 
of  New  York  find  iho  amount  of  foreign  exchange  offt-rcd  them  or  that 
demanded  from  Iheni      f  wcpss? 

10.  "Of  the  money  Jaily  used  a  very  small  percentage  is  bank-notes. 
The  great  bulk  is  cheques,  drafts,  and  telegrams.  The  telegraph  transmits 
millions  upon  millions  of  bank  credits  from  Boston  to  New  York,  Chicago, 
London,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  reverse,  where  tlie  telegram  is  the  only  money 
used."  Criticise.  If  instead  of  telegraphing  a  man  should  telephone,  would 
hijs  words  be  money? — Professor  Sumner. 

20.  A  banker  "  may  be  only  just  able  to  pay  what  he  owes  to  others  and 
yet  be,  so  long  as  his  credit  lasts,  a  wealthy  man.  Suppose  that  he  owes 
$1,000,000  (without  interest)  [deposits,  etc.],  and  has  debts  of  merchants, 
railway  companies,  and  the  government  which  together  could  be  sold  for 
$1,000,000.  If  there  were  a  run  on  the  bank  and  be  had  to  suspend  pay- 
ment, his  wealth  would  be  found  equivalent  to  zero;  but  meanwhile  he  ob- 
tains the  interest  on  $1,000,000,  which  will  leave  him  a  handsome  surplus 
after  paying  the  expenses  of  tlie  bank.  And  since  there  is  no  reason  why 
ho  shall  not  continue  to  enjoy  this  surplus  for  an  iudcllnitc  period,  his 
business  might  obviously  be  sold  for  a  considerable  price,  even  though  ils 
assets  did  not  balance  its  liabilities,  provided  that  the  sale  were  a  secret 
one,  so  that  its  credit  could  be  maintained."  Could  a  banker  do  business 
on  such  a  basis?    Would  he  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  country? 
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THE   CONCEPTION   OF  VALUE. 

1.  Value  has  already  been  defined,  and  the  method  of 
measuring  it  described.  We  have  now  to  consider  value  as 
expressing  a  certain  relation  between  men  and  their  wants  as 
the  one  term,  and  wealth  and  its  capacity  for  gratifying  those 
wants  as  tlio  other  term. 

The  Conception  of  Value.  The  conception  of  value  as  a 
quality  admitting  of  measurement  offers  peculiar  difficulties 
to  the  student,  owing  to  its  intangible  character.  No  one  has 
any  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  length,  area,  weight,  tempera- 
ture, and  other  physical  qualities,  because  these  qualities  may 
all  be  made  evident  to  the  senses.  But  in  the  case  of  value 
we  have  nothing  that  is  evident  to  the  senses.  One  may  be 
given  a  barrel  of  flour,  and  furnished  with  the  most  perfect 
means  of  measuring  all  its  physical  properties,  without  being 
able  to  form  any  estimate  of  its  value.  The  latter  will  in  fact 
depend  on  where  the  flour  is,  and  how  much  people  have  to 
eat  either  where  it  is  now  or  where  it  is  to  be  taken  to. 

It  follows  that  value  is  not  a  quality  inherent  in  the  com-i 
modity,  but  depends  upon  the  relation  of  the  latter  to  the 
persons  desiring  it.  Things  have  no  value  imless  they  are  in 
such  a  position  that  those  who  desire  them  can  command  them. 
If  a  barrel  of  flour  were  buried  a  hundred  feet  under  the  earth, 
it  would,  under  present  conditions,  have  no  value,  though  not 
a  single  one  of  its  physical  properties  might  have  suffered. 

Many  definitions  of  value  have   been  given ;  it  is  called 
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"  Cost  of  production,"  "  Cost  of  reproduction,"  "  Estimate  of 
resistance  to  be  overcome  in  order  to  command  the  commod- 
ity," etc.  These  and  many  other  definitions  are  useful  in 
suggesting  a  simple  idea.wliich  hardly  admits  of  an  entirely 
satisfactory  formal  definition.  We  may  regard  value  either 
as  intensity  of  desire  or  as  utility.  Wlien  a  man  pays  $5 
for  a  barrel  of  flour,  we  may  assume  that  his  desire  for 
that  barrel  of  flour  is  a  little  greater  than  his  desire  for  $5, 
and  that  the  desire  of  the  grocer  is  a  little  less.  Taking  an 
average,  tlie  general  desire  is  equal  to  that  for  the  money.  If 
the  value  of  a  commodity  A  is  %%  that  of  B  $7,  and  that  of  C 
$100,  we  may  imagine  that  people  in  general  desire  tliese 
three  commodities  with  intensities  proportional  to  2:7: 100. 

We  may  also  say  that  the  value  of  a  commodity  in  the  mar- 
ket is  its  utility  to  those  who  purchase  it.  This  definition 
agrees  with  the  other,  because  utility,  in  economics,  means 
capacity  for  satisfying  desire ;  and,  when  we  suitably  restrict 
the  meaning  of  our  terms,  we  may  say  with  logical  correctness 
that  intensity  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  person,  and  capacity 
of  satisfying  that  desire  on  the  side  of  the  commodity,  are 
equal.  But  the  word  utility  has  another  application  which  we 
must  distinguish  from  the  present  one. 

3.  Tlie  Economic  Conceptions  of  Utility  and  Value.  Econ- 
omists have  claimed  that,  although  utility  is  necessary  to  value, 
it  alone  does  not  suffice  to  give  value ;  for  example,  that  the 
utility  of  iron  far  exceeds  that  of  gold,  although  gold  has  a 
higher  market  value.  Again,  air  is  far  more  useful  than  either, 
since  we  should  die  without  it ;  yet  it  has  no  value  whatever.  The 
rule  was  therefore  laid  down  that  value  depended  not  only  on 
utility,  but  on  difficulty  of  acquirement ;  that  which  could  be 
acquired  without  labor  having  no  value,  how  great  soever  its 
utility.  Thus  arose  the  conception  of  two  kinds  of  value — 
value  in  use,  or  utility,  and  value  in  exchange,  or  market  value. 

The  two  Categories  of  Things  in  which  Utility  inheres.  We 
shall  now  show  that  "  value  in  use"  and  "  value  in  exchanse" 
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are  not  in  reality  two  distinct  kinds  of  value,  but  rather  the 
same  kind  of  value  inherent  in  two  distinct  categories  of  things. 
The  one  category  is  that  of  things  in  general,  as  gold  in  general, 
iron  in  general,  and  air  in  general.  The  other  category  is  that 
oi particular  things — the  cargo  of  iron  which  has  just  arrived 
in  port ;  a  particular  ingot  of  gold ;  the  air  which  one  is  at 
the  moment  breathing. 

Utility  in  tJie  two  Categories.  When  we  say  that  iron  is 
more  useful  than  gold,  we  do  not  mean  that  a  single  bar  of 
iron  really  possesses  higher  utility  than  a  similar  bar  of  gold 
would.  What  we  mean  is  that  iron  in  general,  or  all  the  iron 
in  the  world,  is  more  useful  than  gold  in  general,  or  all  the 
gold  in  the  world.  But  a  single  bar  of  iron  is,  under  the  actual 
conditions  in  which  men  are  placed,  less  useful  than  a  bar  of 
gold,  for  the  simple  reason  that  if  the  bar  of  iron  were  lost  or 
annihilated  there  are  plenty  of  oilier  bars  to  take  its  place ; 
whereas  there  are  not  plenty  of  bars  of  gold. 

It  might  be  said,  in  reply  to  this,  that  the  fact  of  there  being 
plenty  of  other  bai-s  of  iron  docs  not  really  lessen  the  value  or 
importance  of  the  service  rendered  by  any  particular  bar,  and 
that  it  is  this  service  considered  in  itself  which  detez'mines  the 
utilitv  of  the  bar.  But  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  we 
cannot  make  this  kind  of  utility,  that  is,  the  utility  of  things  or 
services  in  themselves,  the  subject  of  any  precise  thought  or 
estimate.  If  we  tried  to  do  so,  we  should  conclude  that  the 
utility  of  everything  which  supports  life  is  infinite.  For  ex- 
ample, in  travelling  by  rail,  we  might  say  that  the  utility  of 
every  separate  rail  over  which  we  pass  is  infinite,  because  it 
keeps  the  train  in  which  we  ride  from  destruction.  It  is  clear 
that  such  a  conception  of  utility  cannot  be  exactly  measured. 

Tiie  more  reasonable  definition  is  this :  The  utility  of  an  ob- 
ject is  measured  hy  the  disadvantage  which  toe  should  have  suf- 
fered if  the  object  had  never  existed.  Adopting  this  definition, 
the  utility  depends  not  merely  on  what  the  object  does  for  us, 
but  on  what  would  have  happened  if  the  object  had  not  existed. 
Now,  if  the  bar  of  iron  were  non-existent,  we  should  merely 
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have  been  put  to  the  labor  and  expense  of  making  anothsr  bar 
to  take  its  place.  So  it  is  this  labor  and  expense  which  measure 
its  utility,  as  well  as  its  market  value.  And  every  one  knows 
that  this  labor  and  expense  would  be  far  greater  in  the  case 
of  a  bar  of  gold  than  in  that  of  a  bar  of  iron. 

Value  in  the  two  Categories.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
attempt  to  assign  a  market  value  to  air,  or  iron  in  general, 
we  shall  find  it  to  correspond  to  the  utility.  If  the  inhabitants 
of  the  planet  Mars  shonld  offer  to  purchase  our  atmosphere, 
they  would  find  that  the  market  value  we  set  upon  it  would  be 
infinite,  because  to  part  with  it  would  be  instant  death  to  the 
inliabitants  of  this  planet ;  hence  the  "  value  in  exchange"  of 
air  in  general  is  not  zero,  but  is  rather  infinitely  great.  Again, 
if  the  inhabitants  of  Mars  should  offer  to  purchase  all  the  iron 
on  our  planet  with  an  equal  weight  of  gold,  we  should  not  ac- 
cept the  offer.  That  is,  iron  as  a  sum  total  has  a  higher  market 
value  as  well  as  a  greater  utility  than  gold  as  a  sum  total. 
There  is  therefore  no  objection  to  defining  the  value  of  com- 
modities as  equivalent  to  their  utility,  provided  that  we  always 
attach  the  correct  idea  to  the  word  utility.  But  utility  will 
then  be  identical  with  value. 


'$ 


3.  This  principle  is  closely  related  to  an  improved  theory  of 
value  formulated  by  Professor  Jevons.  Consider  a  man  in  a 
situation  where  the  command  of  food  is  diflicult  or  uncertain. 
A  daily  supply  of  a  pound  of  bread  will  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  him  ;  to  secure  it  he  would  give  all  his  time  if  neces- 
sary. It  would  be  of  equal  utility,  because  it  would  keep  him 
from  starving.  The  addition  of  a  second  pound  per  day  would 
be  of  less  utility,  and  would  also  have  less  value.  If  he  were 
offered  a  third  pound  per  day,  the  value  and  the  utility  would 
both  be  still  smaller.  If  the  loaves  offered  went  on  increasing, 
a  point  would  soon  be  reached  when  he  would  prefer  some- 
s' ■'  ■  ise  than  food,  say  clothing.  The  utilities  of  successive 
B  '>f  .  ."  "I  clothing  would  go  on  diminishing  in  the  same  way. 
\i  ;h     Mipply  were  houses  of  increasing  size,  their  utilities 
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would  go  on  diminishing.  A  point  would  thus  arise  in  the 
case  of  each  and  every  commodity  at  which  the  utility  of  an 
additional  portion  would  be  so  small  that  it  would  bo  indiffer- 
ent whether  a  person  did  or  did  not  undergo  the  labor  or 
privation  necessary  to  command  it.  This  Mr.  Jevons  calls 
final  utiliij/.  Thus  final  utility  is  synonymous  with  value 
which  is  measured  by  price. 

Now,  what  is  ordinarily  bought  and  sold  in  the  market  are 
not  sums  total  comprising  the  whole  of  any  commodity  which 
exists,  but  little  portions  each  of  which  is  insignificant  along- 
side of  the  whole.  It  is  therefore  with  final  utilities  alone 
that  the  operations  of  commerce  and  the  laws  of  economics  are 
commonly  concerned. 

4.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  economics  has  nothing  to  do 
with  anything  but  this  market  value,  and  knows  no  other  meas- 
ure of  value.  Although  this  is  true  in  the  generality  of  cases, 
it  is  a  grave  mistake  to  regard  it  as  universal.  In  any  case 
where  the  question  is  one  respecting  the  effect  of  a  material 
increase  or  diminution  in  the  supply  of  an  article,  the  benefit 
or  injur}'^  cannot  be  expressed  by  the  market  value  of  small 
portions.  For  example,  the  injury  and  suffering  which  would 
be  inflicted  on  mankind  by  a  general  failure  of  the  crops  is 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  market  value  lost.  In  fact  it  would 
be  found  that  the  value  of  a  short  crop  would  exceed  that  of 
an  abundant  one.  So  with  capital.  The  utility  to  non-capital- 
ists of  all  the  capital  accumulated  by  others  is  incomparably 
greater  than  the  interest  they  pay  upon  it.  This  principle  is 
of  special  importance  in  all  cases  where  the  question  at  issue  is 
that  of  a  general  policy  which  will  tend  to  change  quantities 
total  of  any  product.  If  all  the  laborers  of  the  country  should 
combine  together  to  materially  change  the  conditions  of  pro- 
duction, the  corresponding  change  of  value  would  afford  no 
criterion  of  the  benefit  or  injury  to  society.  This  limitation 
upon  the  doctrine  of  value  will  have  important  applications. 
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5.  Value  lias  a  relation  to  human  needs  which,  although 
commonly  simple  enough,  is  sometimes  seriously  misunderstood. 
Its  origin  depends  on  two  factors,  which  must  be  kept  separate 
in  thought.  These  factors  are  (1)  need  on  the  part  of  man, 
and  (2)  capacity  to  gratify  that  need  on  the  part  of  the  wealth 
valued.  To  a  man  who  is  as  happy  as  he  can  bo  and  wants 
nothing,  no  wealth  can  have  any  value.  It  is  only  when  he 
needs  to  better  his  condition  that  value  arises.  The  result  of 
this  is  that  increase  of  value  may  imply  not  only  an  increase  of 
power  to  gratify  our  needs,  but  also  an  increase  of  those  needs. 
By  making  a  man  very  thirsty  and  cutting  off  his  water-supply 
we  give  value  to  water.  By  threatening  to  inundate  him  with 
the  Mississippi  Biver  we  give  value  to  the  dikes  which  keep 
that  river  from  overflowing  his  fields.  By  clearing  away  the 
forest  we  give  greater  value  to  the  limited  quantity  of  wood 
that  remains.  By  adding  more  people  to  the  number  who  must 
be  fed  from  one  farm  we  increase  the  value  of  the  farm  and 
everything  upon  it.  A  cold  climate  increases  the  value  of 
houses,  shelter,  and  clothing. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  although  value  is  the  measure 
of  wealth,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  take  it,  as  is  often  done,  as 
the  measure  of  human  welfare.  It  may  equally  be  the  measure 
of  the  increase  of  human  necessities,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
draw  an  exact  line  between  the  two  cases.  It  is  only  when  we 
compare  two  different  values  in  cases  where  men  are  similarly 
situated  that  we  can  say  whether  the  difference  between  tli^ 
values  corresponds  to  the  difference  of  general  welfare.  If  we 
should  find  by  comparing  the  two  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana 
that  the  wealth  of  one  far  exceeds  that  of  the  other  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population,  we  might  fairly  conclude  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  wealthier  State  were  on  the  whole  better 
off.  But  we  could  not  make  a  similar  comparison  of  the 
people  of  Switzerland  with  those  of  Minnesota,  because  the 
necessities  of  the  former  lead  them  to  assign  a  higher  value  to 
roads  and  fields  than  these  objects  possess  in  Minnesota. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE  MEASURE  OF   VALUE   BY  AN   ABSOLUTE   STANDARD. 

6.  "VVe  have  to  introduce  certain  matliematical  conceptions 
into  this  subject.  One  of  the  most  common  of  these  is  that  of 
one  quantity  varying  directly  or  inversely  as  another  quantity. 
A  simple  example  is  that  of  total  cost  varying  directly  as  price 
per  unit.  If  I  have  to  buy  a  box  of  tea,  then  the  higher  the 
price  per  pound  the  more  I  must  pay  for  the  box.  This  rela- 
tion is  expressed  algebraically  by  saying  that  the  money  I  must 
pay  for  the  tea  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  price  into  some 
fixed  quantity. 

Let  M  =  the  total  amount  of  money  I  must  pay ; 
P  =  the  price  per  pound. 
Then  the  law  of  relation  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

M=PXC.  {a) 

C  being  the  constant  quantity.  "When  we  say  that  C  is  a  con- 
stant quantity,  we  mean  only  this,  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
vary  when  P  varies,  or  that  we  suppose  it  constant  in  order  to 
get  a  relation  between  P  and  M.  In  the  present  example  wo 
can  readily  see  what  C  is.  It  is  the  number  of  pounds  of  tea 
in  the  box.    If  this  is  120,  then  we  have  for  the  cost  of  the  tea 

M  =  PX120. 

To  take  another  example,  let  us  inquire  what  sum  total  of 
values  can  be  exchanged  by  a  piece  of  money  in  a  year.  Let 
us  put 

E,  the  total  amount  of  exchanges  required  ; 

D,  the  number  of  dollars  in  the  coin ; 

N,  the  number  of  times  that  the  coin  changes  hands  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

It  is  evident  that  the  higher  the  value  of  the  coin — that  is, 
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the  greater  the  value  of  D — the  greater  the  value  of  tlie  ex- 
changes it  will  effect,  other  conditions  being  equal.  Hence 
we  may  write 

E  =  DXC. 

A  very  little  consideration  will  show  that  the  constant  C  is 
equal  to  X,  the  number  of  times  the  coin  changes  hands  in  a 
year.     The  relation  between  the  three  quantities  is  therefor 
expressed  by  the  equation 

E  =  DXK  (J) 

We  may  therefore  also  say  that  the  quantity  of  buvsiness 
which  a  coin  will  transact  in  the  course  of  a  year  is  proportional 
to  the  number  of  times  it  changes  hands. 

7.  Inverse  variation  comes  into  play  when  one  quantity  in- 
creases as  another  diminishes.  If  I  have  a  fixed  sum  of 
monev",  it  is  evident  that  the  higher  the  price  per  pound  of  an 
article  the  less  of  that  article  my  money  can  buy.  This  rela- 
tion is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  amount  I  can  buy  is  equal 
to  some  quantity  divided  by  the  price  per  pound.  Using  the 
same  notation  as  in  the  first  example  (a),  and  putting  Q  for 
the  quantity  I  can  buy,  we  shall  have  in  this  case 


Q  = 


C 


Here  it  is  evident  that  C  represents  the  fixed  sum  of  money 
which  I  have  to  buy  with,  the  same  as  M  in  the  first  example. 
From  equation  (i)  we  derive,  by  an  algebraic  operation, 

^^  -  D 

This  equation  expresses  the  fact  that  if  a  certain  definite 
amount  of  business  is  to  be  transacted  by  a  coin,  then  the 
smaller  the  value  D  of  the  coin  the  greater  the  number  of 
times  it  must  change  hands.* 

*  It  may  ai^pear  to  the  student  that  we  are  here  explaining  a  simple  matter 
in  a  complex  Avay,  since  the  results  are  plainer  than  the  reasoning.  This  is 
true.    The  object  is  to  illustrate  a  principle  which  we  shall  have  to  apply  in 
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8,  In  all  the  above  cases  it  is  obvious  what  tlio  constant 
quantities  mean.  But  sometimes,  although  we  may  form  a  defi- 
nite idea  of  these  quantities  as  constants,  their  meaning  depends 
upon  a  great  many  conceptions.  One  of  these  conceptions, 
which  wo  must  have  at  command,  is  that  of  a  scale  qfjfviccs. 
Suppose  that  the  price  of  everything  next  year  should  be  dou- 
ble its  price  this  year.  Then,  other  conditions  being  equal, 
double  the  amount  of  money  would  bo  required  to  buy  and  sell 
the  same  goods,  since  the  amount  of  money  required  for  each 
purchase  necessarily  varies  as  the  price.  By  a  scale  of  prices 
is  meant  a  general  average  of  prices  of  all  goods  bought  and 
sold.  If  this  average  of  prices  increases,  we  say  that  the  scale 
of  prices  increases,  and  vice  versa.  Let  us  call  the  scale  S,  and 
let  us  put  M  for  the  amount  of  money  required  to  make  all  the 
exchanges.  Then,  since  the  higher  the  scale  the  greater  the 
amount  of  money  required,  wo  may  write  the  equation 

M  =  S  X  C,  {c) 

C  being  some  constant. 

What  this  constant  is  depends  ujion  a  great  many  causes ; 
one  of  which  is  the  total  amount  of  commodities  to  be  bought 
and  sold.  It  also  depends  upon  what  standard  of  comparison 
Ave  take  for  S ;  that  is,  for  what  scale  of  prices  we  regard  S  as 
equal  to  unity.  But  in  this  case  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  ad- 
here to  a  scale  when  once  adopted.  For  example,  the  scale  of 
prices  was  about  twice  as  high  in  1S64  as  it  was  in  ISGl. 
Hence  it  required  twice  as  much  money  to  transact  a  given 
amount  of  business  in  18G4:  that  it  did  in  ISGl.  If  we  call  the 
scale  of  1861  unity,  that  of  ISGl  will  be  2.  If  we  call  that  of 
1861  unity,  wo  had  in  18G1  S  =  i. 

It  is  evident  that  the  constant  quantity  in  equation  (c*)  de- 
pends upon  and  varies  with  the  total  amount  of  business  to  be 
transacted.     Therefore  if  we  ])ut 


the  future,  namely:  Whenever  one  quantity  varies  as  another,  the  one  may  be 
considered  as  equal  to  the  product  of  the  other  into  some  third  quantity.  Con- 
versely, if  one  quantity  varies  inversely  as  another,  it  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of 
some  third  quantity  divided  by  the  other.  .       .     .  . 
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B  =  tlio  total  amount  of  business, 
wo  may  writo 

c  =  r>xK, 

K  being  some  otlicr  constant  quantity. 

If  wo  substitute  in  equation  (c),  the  latter  will  become 

M  =  SxBxK, 
which  means  that  the  quantity  of  money  required  will  vary 
both  as  the  scale  of  prices  and  the  amount  of  business  to  be 
transacted. 

In  all  cases  of  this  sort  we  may  consider  the  algebraic  sym- 
bols as  the  measures  of  certain  economic  causes.  The  effects 
of  these  causes  will  then  bo  studied  by  supposing  sonic  one 
cause  to  vary  while  all  the  others  remain  constant.  Thus  we 
shall  get  the  effect  of  the  variation  in  that  particular  case.  By 
considering  each  of  the  causes  in  succession  to  vary,  we  get  the 
effects  due  to  the  variation  of  all  the  causes.  The  last  equa- 
tion is  an  examj)le  of  introducing  two  varying  causes,  scale  of 
prices  and  quantity  of  business. 

9.  Suppose  the  price  of  everything  to  be  twice  as  high 
this  year  as  last,  while  the  quantity  produced  remains  the 
same.  In  ordinary  language,  it  would  be  said  that  all  values 
had  doubled.  But  it  is  clear  that  really  nothing  would  have 
been  any  more  valuable  or  useful  than  before.  The  measure- 
ment of  values  by  prices  is  therefore  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
To  illustrate  the  exact  nature  of  the  defect,  let  us  suppose  an 
analogous  case  in  measuring  length.  On  getting  up  some  morn- 
ing, a  father  measures  the  heights  of  his  children  with  what 
purports  to  be  a  foot-rule.  He  finds  that  tho  hc^  who  yester- 
day only  measured  four  feet  now  measures  (;ight.  Marking 
his  own  height,  he  finds  it  to  be  eleven  feet.  He  might  claim 
that  his  entire  family  was  twice  as  tall  as  yesterday,  and  that 
he  was  himself  a  giant.  But  the  more  reasonable  explanation 
would  be  that  his  supposed  foot-rule  was  only  one  half  its 
proper  length,  and  that  the  actual  size  of  everything  else  re- 
mained unchanged. 
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Now  tlio  iiicasiiro  of  values  by  money  is,  in  principle,  simi- 
lar to  the  measure  of  len.uiths  with  a  rule.  AVhen  wo  say  a  man 
is  six  foet  liigli,  wo  mean  that  his  height  is  equal  to  six  of  a 
certain  length  which  wo  call  a  foot.  So  when  wo  say  that  a 
barrel  of  Hour  is  worth  1^5,  wo.  mean  that  its  value  is  equal 
to  five  pieces  of  money  each  of  which  wo  call  a  dollar.  In 
order  therefore  that  we  may  never  be  deceived  in  actual  values, 
both  the  foot  and  the  dollar  with  which  our  comparisons  are 
made  must  remain  unchanged.  There  is  no  difficulty  about 
the  foot,  because  it  is  a  material  substance,  and  we  can  readily 
find  matter  which  does  not  vary  in  its  magnitude  from  year  to 
year.  But  since  value  is  only  a  mental  conception,  and  depen- 
dent upon  human  desire,  there  can  bo  no  absolute  dollar  to 
compare  with.  The  current  dollar  may  be  variable  in  value, 
as  well  as  a  barrel  of  flour,  and  we  must  always  remember  that 
callinga  thing,  whether  metal  ov  ^^r)c\',  one  dollar, ov  one  pound, 
OY  one  franc,  no  more  gives  it  a  fixed  value  than  calling  a  stick 
one  foot  makes  it  a  foot  long. 

10.  Is  there  then  any  way  by  which  we  can  approximate  to 
a  real  standard  of  value  ?  To  show  how  we  may  reach  such  an 
approximation,  let  us  again  return  to  the  case  of  the  foot-rule. 
It  is  very  evident  that  in  the  case  we  have  supposed,  that  of  a 
man  finding  himself  twice  as  tall  as  he  was  before,  common- 
sense  would  tell  him  that  the  rule  with  which  he  measured  was 
only  half  as  long  as  before.  In  other  words,  the  logical  pro- 
cess would  be  to  measure  the  rule  by  the  heights  of  himself  and 
children  instead  of  measuring  them  by  the  rule.  If  he  found 
that  yesterday  the  combined  measures  of  himself  and  of  his 
children  were  10  feet,  while  to-day  they  all  together  measured  20 
feet,  he  would  conclude  that  the  rule  to-day  was  shorter  than  it 
M'as  yesterday  in  the  ratio  20  :  IG,  or  that  it  had  shrunk  20  per 
cent.  This  result  would  indeed  rest  on  the  assumption  that 
there  was  no  actual  change  in  the  heiarhts  of  the  familv,  and 
whatever  error  this  assumption  might  be  subject  to,  the  same 
error  would  his  result  be  subject  to.  It  is  evident  that  in  the 
14 
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case  supposed  the  errors  arising  from  this  assumption  would  be 
much  less  than  that  ai'ising  from  the  supposition  that  the  length 
of  the  measure  was  invariable. 

In  the  same  way,  in  devising  an  absolute  standard  of  value 
the  most  logical  process  is  to  suppose  that  the  general  or  aver- 
age values  of  commodities  remain  unchanged  from  year  to  year, 
and  that  a  general  rise  or  fall  in  prices  is  caused  by  a  diminu- 
tion or  increase  in  the  value  of  the  dollars  in  which  the  price 
is  expressed.  Now,  if  the  changes  thus  indicated  were  the 
fame  with  all  commodities,  that  is,  if  all  prices  rose  or  fell  ex- 
actly in  the  same  proportion,  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  we  never  find  this  to  be  the  case.  We  must 
therefore  seek  for  some  general  average  which  shall  be  as  near 
as  possible  to  what  we  want.  One  possible  hypothesis  would 
be  this :  We  might  assume  that  the  absolute  value  of  every- 
thing produced  by  the  population  of  the  country  remains  un- 
changed except  that  as  population  increases  the  total  value 
produced  increases  in  the  same  ratio.  In  other  words,  we 
may  suppose  the  average  productiveness  of  each  individual  to 
remain  the  same  from  year  to  year. 

If  then  we  could  determine  the  total  money  value  of  all  that 
is  produced  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  divide 
the  result  by  60,000,000,  or  such  other  number  as  might  ex- 
press the  total  population,  we  should  have  for  the  quotient  a 
certain  number  of  dollars  which  would  be  the  average  produc- 
tiveness of  each  individual,  measured  in  current  money.  If  we 
found  this  average  to  fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  wo  should 
conclude  that  it  was  due  to  changes  in  the  value  of  the  dollar 
with  which  the  value  produced  was  measured. 

11,  The  'i'dbular  Standard  of  Value.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  total  productiveness  as 
just  defined  witl)  any  approach  to  accuracy.  We  cannot  learn 
what  every  man  is  doing  or  making  by  any  system  of  inquir}'. 
The  next  best  course  is  to  take  as  our  standard  of  comparison 
the  value  of  a  certain   number  of  the  great  staples  of  life. 
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Flour  is  one  of  these.  In  the  city  of  Kew  York  a  barrel  of 
flour  which  sold  for  $5  in  the  year  1S83  would  only  bring 
$4  in  1885,  If  we  regard  tho  value  of  the  dollar  as  in- 
variable, we  should  say  that  the  value  of  the  flour  was  20  per 
cent  less  in  the  latter  year  than  in  the  former.  But  if  we 
regard  the  value  of  tiie  flour  as  invariable,  then  we  should  say 
that  the  value  of  the  dollar  was  25  per  cent  greater  in  1885 
than  in  1883. 

Instead  of  depending  on  flour  alone  for  a  comparison,  we 
should  take  all  commodities  which  are  consumed  in  appre- 
ciable quantities.  The  table  below  will  show  the  method  bet- 
ter than  any  amount  of  description.  We  have  here  a  list  of 
twenty  articles  of  nearly  universal  consumption.  Of  each  ar- 
ticle we  take  what  we  may  suppose  to  be  a  rude  approximation 
to  the  quantity  which  a  person  may  consume  in  a  year.  To 
discover  the  actual  average  amount  consumed  by  each  person 

Table  showing  the  Price  of  a  ceiitain  Collection  op  the  Neces- 
sAKiEs  OF  Life,  at  New  York,  in  the  Years  1870,  1880,  and  1884. 


1  barrel  corn- meal  . . 

2  barrels  flour 

1000  bricl-wS 

500  feet  lumber 

1  ton  coal 

20  lbs.  cotton 

1^  ton  hay 

2  cwt.  ice , 

1  cwt.  pig-iron 

2  pair  shoes 

100  lbs.  beef 

100  lbs.  pork 

30  lbs.  butter 

10  dozen  eggs 

10  bushels  potatoes. 

40  lbs.  rice 

1  Ijushel  salt 

100  lbs.  sugar 

1  cord  wood 

10  lbs.  wool 


Total $11 


1876. 

1880. 

13  68 

$2  80 

12  42 

11  76 

7  72 

7  78 

7  65 

7  40 

5  53 

3  47 

2  58 

2  30 

8  90 

7  52 

0  84 

0  30 

1  34 

2  06 

5  60 

4  68 

9  00 

8  80 

10  60 

6  20 

7  20 

5  10 

2  80 

1  60 

6  12 

7  50 

2  81 

2  93 

0  36 

0  30 

10  70 

9  00 

?  98 

2  98 

}:  30 

3  80 

$11 .  66 

|98  27 

1884. 


|3  24 

11  18 

7  59 

8  53 
4  70 
2  10 

9  16 

0  23 

1  28 

4  80 
9  90 
7  SO 

5  40 

2  10 

6  75 

2  40 
0  39 

7  10 

3  58 
3  00 

|10l  33 
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would  be  a  difficult  problem,  and  the  quantities  in  the  table 
must  be  eonsidpred  as  only  rude  guesses,  the  object  being  to 
illustrate  the  principle  and  not  to  give  a  fact  with  the  utmost 
exactness.  With  each  article  is  given  the  cost  of  the  assumed 
quantity  from  the  wholesale  price  in  the  city  of  New  York  at 
certain  periods  separated  by  four  years.  The  numbers  given 
are  the  averages  during  the  years  ending  June  30th,  of  1S76, 
18S0,  and  1884.  The  prices  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  tl,\e  Treasury  Department. 

Adding  up  the  several  columns,  we  lind  that  the  collection 
of  commodities  described  in  the  table  cost  $111.06  in  1876; 
$98.27  in  1880  ;  and  $101.33  in  1884. 

"We  now  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  real  value  of 
this  collection  of  articles  remains  unchanged.  But  when  meas- 
ured in  dollars  the  value  was  less  by  12  per  cent  at  the  second 
epoch  than  at  the  lirst.  Froui  this  it  would  follow  that  each 
dollar  was  worth  about  13  per  cent  more  in  1880  than  in  1876. 
From  1880  to  ISSi  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  amount 
of  money  necessary  to  purchase  the  collection.  We  therefore 
conclude  that  during  that  period  there  was  a  slight  deprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  the  dollar.  It  is  probable  that  since  188i 
the  value  of  the  dollar  has  again  been  slightly  increasing,  so 
that  less  money  would  purchase  the  collection  now  than  was 
required  during  that  year. 

To  perfect  this  table  many  additions  and  modifications  are 
necessar}'.  We  should  include  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  vari- 
ous classes  of  laborers  Avhenever  it  can  be  exactly  determined. 
But  in  estimating  the  rate  of  wages  it  would  be  necessary  to 
take  into  account  the  unemployed  as  well  as  the  employed. 
Suj)pose,  for  example,  that  out  of  ten  carpenters  eight  were 
getting  $2  per  day,  while  two  were  unemployed.  Then  the 
average  wages  of  the  carpenters  would  be  $1.60  and  not  $2. 
The  wages  of  domestic  servants,  washerwomen,  and  other 
classes  who  render  ])crsonal  services  would  also  have  to  be 
taken  into  account.  Manufactured  articles,  clothing  for  ex- 
ample, should  be  more  fully  represented. 
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One  source  of  error  in  drawincr  conclusions  from  such  a  table 
can  be  more  easily  seen  than  avoided.  The  improvements  con- 
stantly being  made  in  manufactures  lead  to  their  being  really 
cheaper  when  measured  in  terms  of  human  labor,  which  is  our 
proper  ultimate  standard.  This  improvement  should  be  allowed 
for,  if  possible,  by  increasing  the  quantities  in  our  standard  col- 
lection. 

As  a  general  rule  the  changes  of  value  to  which  our  current 
dollar  is  subject  are  very  little  noticed  or  considered  by  the 
public  at  large.  Yet,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  nothing  is  more 
essential  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  condition  of  the  social 
organism  than  this  knowledge.  The  value  of  the  dollar  ought 
to  be  determined  from  month  to  month  bv  some  central  au- 
thority  and  made  known  to  the  public. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  changes  in  the  amounts  of 
money  necessary  to  purchase  the  tabular  collection  of  com- 
modities correspond  to  the  changes  in  the  general  scale  of 
prices  defined  in  §  8.  The  relation  between  this  scale  and 
the  absolute  value  of  the  dollar  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

T/ie  absolute  value  of  the  dollar  varies  inversely  as  the 
scale  of  prices. 

It  should  also  be  remarked  that  the  conception  which  we 
have  called  "  absolute  value  of  the  dollar"  is  frequently  called 
"  purchasing  power."  This  popular  form  of  expression  is  well 
adapted  to  give  a  clear  notion  of  the  subject,  since  any  one  un- 
derstands how  a  dollar  may  purchase  more  at  one  time  than  at 
another. 

Both  the  scale  of  prices  and  the  purchasing  power  at  any 
time  may  be  represented  by  numbers,  the  values  of  those 
quantities  at  any  arbitrary  epoch  being  taken  as  unity.  Thu^ 
v;e  should  have,  taking  ISSO  as  unity  : 


1876. 


Scale  of  prices 1.14 

Purchasing  power 0.88 


1880. 
1.00 
1.00 


1884. 
1.03 
0.9T 


A  standard  of  value  iixed  in  this  way,  by  the  prices  of  com- 
uiodities,  has  been  called  a  tubular  statidard  of  value. 
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13.  It  has  been  proposed  to  adopt  a  tabular  standard  of 
valae  as  that  for  the  payment  of  debts  which  are  due  only  at 
the  end  of  long  periods  of  time.  The  public  debts  of  the  prin- 
cipal nations  of  the  world  have  gone  on  for  several  generations ; 
ground-rents  in  our  great  cities  have  sometimes  been  continued 
for  a  hundred  years  or  more.  In  these  cases  the  essential  condi- 
tion of  the  contract  is  that,  in  consideration  of  a  service  rendered 
at  one  time,  the  party  receiving  it  agrees  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  at  some  distant  future  time.  The  objection  to  this  sys- 
tem is  that  no  one  knows  what  the  absolute  value  of  the  money 
will  be  when  the  time  of  payment  comes.  We  know  as  a  mat- 
ter of  history  that  great  changes  in  the  value  of  the  monetary 
unit  have  occurred,  and  can  sometimes  trace  their  causes.  The 
great  additions  to  the  gold  supply  of  the  world  made  by  the 
discovervof  srold  in  California  and  Australia  in  1848  and  1850 
resulted  in  a  diminution  of  tlie  value  of  the  dollar.  Hence 
when  old  debts  were  paid  during  tiiefew  years  preceding  1860, 
the  creditor  received  a  less  value  than  he  supposed  he  would 
get.  During  our  civil  war  paper  dollars  were  issued  in  such 
quantities  that  their  value  fell  to  one  half  that  of  the  gold 
dollar  or  less.  One  half  of  all  old  debts  payable  during  1864 
may  be  said  to  have  been  forfeited.  During  the  yeai-s  1865  to 
1880  there  appears  to  have  been  a  pretty  steady  appreciation  in 
the  dollar.  The  result  was  that  everj'body  who  during  the 
years  1863  to  1865  contracted  debts  payable  now  has  to  pay 
double  the  value  on  which  he  based  his  aijreement. 

Now,  one  object  of  the  tabular  standard  of  value  is  to  ar- 
range an  equitable  system  for  the  payment  of  such  debts.  This 
system  is  in  brief  that  of  providing  that  the  payments  shall  be 
"made,  not  in  so  much  gold,  silver,  or  other  current  money,  bnt 
shall  consist  of  such  a  quantity  of  the  current  money  as  shall 
purchase  a  stipulated  collection  of  commodities. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE   KELAnON   OF   PKICE  AND   DEMAND. 

13.  The  laws  wliicli  we  have  to  consider  in  this  chapter  are 
so  wide-reaching  in  their  operation  that  tliey  may  be  justly  re- 
garded as  the  fundamental  ones  of  economic  science.  In  ac- 
cordance  with  a  general  principle  of  scientific  method,  we  have 
to  begin  the  study  of  these  law^s  by  showing  how  they  operate 
in  the  simplest  cases.  What  these  cases  arc  will  be  seen  by 
recalling  the  principal  industrial  and  commercial  operations  as 
they  have  already  been  described.  These  operations  consist, 
in  brief,  in  producing  goods,  taking  them  to  market,  and  sell- 
ing them  to  persons  who  want  to  use  them.  In  the  case  of 
most  products  a  number  of  sales  are  necessary,  because  nearly 
every  person  who  makes  anything  has  to  buy  the  materials 
with  which  to  make  it,  and  after  it  is  made  it  may  pass  through 
several  owners  before  reaching  the  final  consumer.  The  sim- 
plest case  which  will  include  all  the  elementary  operations  is 
that  in  which  a  commodity  is  made  by  some  producer,  brought 
to  market,  sold  by  the  producer  to  a  dealer,  and  by  him  to  the 
person  who  is  to  consume  the  commodity.  In  this  case  there 
are  two  exchanges.  The  difference  between  the  prices  at 
which  the  two  sales  arc  made  will  represent  the  profits  and  ex- 
penses of  the  dealer. 

Let  us  take  the  purchase  and  sale  of  flou.r  as  an  example. 
In  accordance  with  what  has  been  said,  we  have  three  classes 
of  people  to  deal  with  : 

I.  Producers  of  flour.  These  producers  actually  comprise 
farmers,  millers,  and  dealers.  But,  to  make  our  first  considera- 
tion as  simple  as  possible,  we  shall  combine  them  all  together  in 
the  persons  of  the  one  class  who  bring  the  flour  to  market  and 
sell  it. 
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II.  Tlio  dealei's  '.vho  iMirchaso  the  flour  from  the  producers. 

III.  The  consumers  of  flour,  who  purchase  it  from  the  deal- 
ers in  order  to  «iake  it  into  bread  for  consumption. 

Still  further  to  fix  the  ideas,  \\q  shall  take  the  city  of  New 
York  as  an  example  of  a  market.  In  and  near  this  city  there 
is  a  population  of  some  2,000,000  to  be  supplied  with  flour. 
Then  the  classes  of  people  above  described  will  be,  firstly, 
those  who  are  bringing  flour  to  New  York  for  sale;  secondly, 
the  dealers  who  purchase  it  at  wholesale;  thirdly,  the  two 
millions  of  people  who  are  buying  it  from  the  dealers  to  eat. 

There  are  in  reality  many  grades  of  flour,  and  the  prices  of 
different  grades  will  differ.  But,  to  make  our  first  example  as 
simple  as  possible,  ^^  e  shall  suppose  but  a  single  average  gi-ade. 

Since  the  dealers  are  A\g  <  .  -  ers  of  all  the  flour  they  sell,  or 
act  as  ageuts  of  the  ouners,  we  may  consider  them  at  liberty 
to  charge  what  price  +hey  please.  But  the  quantity  which 
they  can  sell  depends  upon  ^e  ^  icj  they  charge.  The  rela- 
tion between  the  price  and  the  sales  may  be  called  the  Imo  of 
price  and  demand,  and  is  such  that  the  higher  the  price  the 
less  the  quantity  which  can  be  sold. 

The  reason  of  this  law  is  that  every  rise  in  price  will  lead  to 
economy  and  retrenchment  on  the  part  of  consumers.  The 
diminution  in  the  amount  sold  arises  in  two  ways :        . 

Firstls',  by  leading  consumers  to  be  more  economical  in  the 
use  of  flour,  eating  and  wasting  less  bread. 

Secondly,  by  leading  them  to  employ  substitutes  for  flour, 
such  as  corn-meal,  oat-meal,  or  potatoes. 

We  readily  see  that  the  diminution  in  thr,  consumption  aris- 
ing from  an  increase  of  the  price  will  be  different  with  differ, 
ent  classes  of  consumers.  The  wealthy  do  not  take  any  account 
of  the  price  of  flour  in  determining  whether  they  shall  or  shall 
not  eat  bread.  The  lower  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  wealth 
the  more  rigorous  the  economy  which  must  be  practised,  and 
the  greater  the  diminution  in  consumption  which  will  be  caused 
by  a  rise  in  price. 
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14.  Wc  now  have  the  following  definitions  of  certain  words 
which  will  be  in  almost  constant  use. 

By  market  is  meant  a  place  or  region  where  one  or  more 
commodities  are  bought  and  sold  on  a  large  scale.  Chicago 
and  New  York  are  great  wheat  markets.  Many  thousands  of 
farmers  in  the  Northwestern  States  send  their  wheat  to  the 
former  city  for  sale,  while  American  and  European  dealers  pur- 
chase wheat  or  flour  in  New  York.  The  essential  feature  of  a 
market  is  that  the  price  of  the  commodity  is  publicly  known, 
80  that  everybody  knows  very  nearly  at  what  price  other  peo- 
ple are  buying  and  selling. 

By  the  supply  of  a  commodity  is  meant  the  quantity  of 
that  commodity  brought  to  any  market  for  sale.  For  example, 
if  we  find  that  there  are  to-day  100,000  bushels  of  wheat  in 
Chicago  awaiting  purchasers,  we  might  say  that  the  supply  to- 
day is  100,000  bushels.  But  it  is  better  to  consider  the  supply 
as  the  total  quantity  brought  to  market  for  sale  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  or  other  unit  of  time,  rather  than  as  a  stock  on  hand. 

By  the  demand  for  a  commodity  is  meant  the  quantity 
of  that  commodity  which  can  be  actually  sold  in  any  market  at 
any  given  price  during  a  year  or  other  unit  of  time. 

We  must  carefully  distinguish  between  this  economic  signifi- 
cation of  the  term  demand  and  the  popular  one,  which  merely 
implies  desire  to  purchase.  No  amount  of  mere  desire  for  a 
commodity  is  sufficient,  in  itself,  to  constitute  a  demand.  The 
latter  arises  only  when  the  person  desiring  has  the  means  as  m'cU 
as  the  willingness  to  purchase.  "  There  is  no  demand,  economi- 
cally speaking,  in  the  hungry  eyes  of  a  penniless  boy  looking 
at  tarts  through  a  pastry-cook's  window.  Without  pennies  an 
unlimited  longing  and  passion  for  their  consumption  would  not 
permit  that  boy  to  contribute  aught  to  the  demand  for  tarts." 

Introducing  the  word  demand,  the  law  of  price  and  demand 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 

First  Law:  Other  conditions  heing  equal,  demand  varies 
with  price  in  such  a  manner  that  as  the  price  increases  demand 
diminishes,  and  vice  versa. 
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Universal  Applicdbility  of  the  Law  of  Price  and  De- 
mand. The  law  of  diminished  demand  witli  increased  price 
applies  not  only  to  goods  bought  and  sold  in  market,  but  to 
every  form  of  service  for  which  people  pay  money.  If  hack- 
men  charge  too  much  for  the  use  of  their  carriages,  fewer  peo- 
ple will  employ  them  and  more  people  will  walk  or  take  the 
street-ears.  If  a  theatrical  manager  puts  the  price  of  his 
tickets  too  low,  more  people  will  apply  for  them  than  the  thea- 
tre will  hold ;  if  he  sets  the  price  too  high,  some  of  the  seats 
will  be  empty.  If  bricklayers  demand  higher  wages,  fewer 
people  can  afford  to  build  houses.  By  lowering  their  wages 
the  number  of  people  who  can  afford  to  employ  them  is  in- 
creased. When  a  "Washington  newsboy  finds  the  day  passing 
away  without  his  supply  of  New  York  papers  being  disposed 
of,  he  lowers  the  price  from  five  to  three  or  two  cents,  know- 
ing that  he  may  thus  sell  at  a  low  price  papers  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  to  lose  entirely. 

15.  Sensitive  and  Insensitive  Commodities.  Let  us  next 
inquire  whether  we  can  make  any  appro.  :::iato  estimate  of  how 
m,uch  the  demand  will  fall  off  with  a  given  increase  of  price. 
First  let  us  sec  whv  it  falls  off  at  all.  The  reason  is  that  the 
income  of  people  in  general  is  limited.  If,  therefore,  prices 
rise  without  any  general  increase  of  income,  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  individuals  to  purchase  the  same  amount  of  everything 
as  before.  Tiie  fundamental  question  we  have  been  consider- 
ing is.  How  will  demand  vary  with  price,  all  other  conditions 
being  equal  ?  Among  the  other  conditions  which,  by  hypothe- 
sis, remain  equal  ?re  the  incomes  of  the  purchasers.  Since, 
then,  each  man  has  an  equal  amount  of  money  to  spend  whether 
the  price  be  high  or  low,  the  sum  total  which  he  can  purchase 
with  his  money  will  vary  inversely  as  the  price.  For  instance, 
if  prices  should  all  be  doubled,  he  could  purchase  on  the  aver- 
age only  half  as  much  as  before.  We  may  now  reasonably 
suppose  as  an  average  rule  that  the  result  will  be  the  same  for 
each  separate  commodity  that  it  is  for  things  in  general;  that  is, 
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that  the  quantity  Bold  or  demanded  will  vary  inversely  as  the 
price.  For  example,  if  it  is  a  question  of  liow  many  peaches  a 
man  will  purchase  for  his  table,  we  may  suppose  that  each  per- 
son will  be  willing  in  the  course  of  tlie  summer  to  reserve  a 
certain  definite  amount  of  liis  income  for  buying  peaches. 
Then  if  the  price  is  one  half  the  usual  one,  he  will  buy  twice 
as  many  as  before ;  and  if  it  is  double,  he  will  buy  one  half  as 
many. 

However  sound  this  rule  may  be  in  its  application  to  the 
general  average  of  all  the  things  exchanged,  wo  cannot  suppose 
it  to  be  true  of  each  commodity  considered  separately.  For 
both  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  by  reason  we  know  that  the  de- 
mand for  some  commodities  will  fall  ofE  much  more  than  that 
for  others  in  consequence  of  a  given  increase  of  price.  Wo 
need  words  to  express  these  differences,  and  therefore  shall 
adopt  the  followi  ig  definitions : 

Sensitive  commodities  are  those  the  demand  for  which  falls 
off  most  when  the  pi'ice  is  raised. 

Insensitive  commodities  are  those  the  demand  for  which  is 
but  little  changed  by  changes  in  price. 

We  readily  see  that  those  commodities  will  be  insensitive  on 
which  consumers  have  the  least  ability  or  the  least  inducement 
to  economize.     A  few  examples  will  make  this  clear. 

Pepper,  mustard,  and  table  coiidiments  generally  will  be 
insensitive  because  their  cost  is  insignificant.  Tobacco  is  in- 
sensitive because  a  man  who  becomes  addicted  to  it  finds  it  so 
diflicult  to  give  it  up  that  he  would  rather  economize  on  some- 
thing else  if  the  price  of  tobacco  rises.  Nearly  the  same  re- 
mark applies  to  wines  and  spirituous  liquors,  so  far  as  their  use 
as  bevera£:es  is  concerned. 

Food  considered  as  a  whole  is  an  insensitive  commodity,  be- 
cause it  is  most  diflicult  for  anv  one  to  go  with  much  less  than 
his  accustomed  quantity.  But  if  the  price  of  only  one  particu- 
lar kind  of  food  rises,  it  might  prove  to  be  sensitive,  because 
some  other  kind  would  be  substituted  for  it.  For  example,  if 
the  price  of  potatoes  rises,  bread  can  be  eaten  instead  of  pota- 
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toes,  and  vice  versa.  So  one  kind  of  bread  or  meal  can  be 
nsed  instead  of  another.  But  if  the  prices  of  all  sorts  of  food 
should  rise  in  the  same  proportion,  there  would  be  no  motive 
to  substitute  one  for  the  other,  and  people  would  have  to 
economize  on  something  else. 

On  the  other  hand,  clothing,  especially  fine  clothing,  is  proba- 
bly a  sensitive  commodity.  Most  people  could  make  their  old 
clothes  last  a  good  deal  longer  than  they  do ;  there  is  there- 
fore a  strong  inducement  to-  buy  fewer  fine  clothes,  or  no  fine 
clothes  at  all,  when  the  price  rises.  The  same  is  true  of  those 
luxuries  which  people  indulge  in  only  as  their  means  increase. 

As  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  luxury  we  find  that  the  demand 
for  commodities  depends  more  and  more  on  the  cost  of  things 
below  them  in  tliat  scale,  and  therefore  proportioiuiUy  less  on 
their  own  cost.  Hence  ve  caimot  strictly  classify  them  as 
being,  in  themselves,  sensitive  or  insensitive. 

Investments  and  other  forms  of  capital  are  a  case  in  point. 
Man}'  people  save  up  a  part  of  their  annual  income  to  be  in- 
vested in  bonds,  stocks,  and  other  interest-bearing  securities. 
If  then  the  price  of  anything  which  they  deem  necessary  rises, 
they  may  stop  saving  and  spend  their  surplus  income  in  paying 
the  increased  price  for  the  necessary  articles  of  current  coti- 
sumption.  This  will  tend  to  make  the  necessaries  and  small 
luxuries  of  life  less  sensitive  than  the  averaoje,  because  bv 
economizinir  in  investments  and  costlv  luxuries  consumers  will 
have  more  money  to  spend  on  other  things. 

16.  Reaction  of  Demand  on  Price.  In  what  precedes 
we  have  compared  the  effect  of  different  scales  of  prices  for  a 
commodity  when  the  general  conditions  which  exist  in  the 
market  remain  unaltered.  Our  conclusion  has  been  a  law 
according  to  which  a  cause  which  changes  the  price  of  a  com- 
modity, without  at  the  same  time  changing  anything  else,  will 
change  the  demand.  This  limitation  is  expressed  by  the  con- 
dition "other  things  being  equal."  Although  other  conditions 
are  always  equal  for  the  time,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do 
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not  remain  equal  from  '.le  tiino  to  another.  That  is  to  say, 
althongii  it  is  certain  that  to-day,  or  any  other  day,  more  Hour 
can  be  sold  at  $5  per  barrel  tiian  at  $5.10,  yet  it  is  possible 
tliat  more  can  be  sok'.  at  $5.10  to-morrow  than  can  bo  sold  at 
$5  to-day.  Some  new  use  may  bo  found  for  flour,  or  it  may 
suddenly  be  wanted  to  make  up  a  failure  of  the  crops  in  Eu- 
rope. Tiien  there  will  bo  an  increase  of  demand,  even  if  the 
price  should  remain  unaltered  or  should  be  raised.  Since  in 
this  case  a  greater  quantity  can  i)0  sold  ai  the  old  price,  dealers 
will  be  able  to  increase  the  price,  while  at  the  same  time  sell- 
ing a  greater  quantity  than  before.  Self-interest  will  prompt 
them  to  do  this.     Hence  wo  have  a  second  general  law  : 

Other  conditions  being  equal,  an  inoreased  demand  for  any 
commodity  i. .creases  its  market  irrice. 

Combining  this  law  with  the  other,  wo  see  the  nature  of  the 
mutual  interaction  between  price  and  demand.  Weak  reason- 
ers  sometimes  find  it  hard  to  see  that  increase  of  price  causes 
diminished  demand,  and  that  diminished  demand  diminishes 
price.  In  reality  this  mutual  interaction  is  necessary  to  equili- 
brium. If  increase  of  price  acted  on  demand  so  as  to  increase 
it  also,  we  should  have  an  increasing  price  causing  an  increased 
demand  ;  this  increased  demand  would  again  increase  the  price, 
and  so  the  two  would  goon  increasing  without  stopi)ing.  Evi- 
dently this  can  never  be  the  case.  But  since  the  actual  rule  is, 
increasing  price  diminishes  demand,  this  diminished  demand 
tends  to  diminish  the  price;  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  reached 
between  the  opposing  forces  ;  a  rise  of  price  is  checked  by  the 
fallllng  off  of  demand,  and  falling  price  is  sto])ped  by  stinmlat- 
ing  demand,  which  keeps  it  from  falling  without  limit. 

17.  Our  next  inquiry  is  how  the  two  preceding  laws  con- 
necting price  and  demand  are  to  be  modified  so  as  to  apply  to 
the  actual  way  in  which  business  is  done.  The  case  to  which 
the  laws  apply  without  modification  is  that  when  the  demand 
which  we  consider  comes  from  the  people  wlio  actuall}'  con- 
sume the  products,  and  when  the  price  which  we  consider  is 
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what  those  people  have  to  pay.  Of  course  this  price  is  gener- 
ally the  retail  price.  Now,  will  the  same  law  apply  \\\  the 
wholesale  markets,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  large  purcliascs 
of  goods  are  made,  not  for  purposes  of  consumption  by  the 
producer,  but  for  re-manufacture  into  other  things? 

Granting  that  consumption  and  retail  prices  are  connected 
by  the  laws  already  laid  down,  wo  remark  that  the  retail  and 
wholesale  prices  necessarily  vary  together,  so  that  the  con- 
sumption must  indirectly  depend  upon  the  wholesale  price. 
Now,  although  it  is  not  always  true  that  the  retail  price  varies 
immediately  with  every  change  in  the  wholesale  price,  yet 
these  two  prices  must  in  the  long-run  correspond  to  each  other, 
at  least  iji  the  case  of  the  great  staples  of  life.  Suppose  a 
grocer  to  purchase  flour  at  $4  and  to  sell  it  at  $4.-.'..  It  is  cer- 
tain that  if  the  wholesale  price  is  increased  25  cents,  iie  cannot 
continue  to  sell  at  the  same  price  as  before.  If  the  wholesale 
price  falls,  ho  will  have  to  lower  his  price  in  a  corresponding 
dejrree,  or  other  dealers  will  undersell  him  and  he  will  lose  his 
customers.  Thus,  as  a  general  rule,  the  profit  in  selling  at  re- 
tail will  be  the  lowest  which  will  permit  the  retail  dealers  to 
meet  all  the  expenses  of  their  business  and  compensate  them- 
selves for  their  labor  and  skill.  The  modifications  to  which 
this  general  rule  is  subject  will  be  considered  in  future  chap- 
ters. We  therefore  conclude  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  de- 
mand will  increase  as  the  wholesale  price  diminishes,  and  vice 
veraa,  because  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  vary  together. 


18.  Jti/uilihriwn  of  Supply  and  Demand.  In  a  normal 
state  of  things  the  price  will  be  so  adjusted  as  to  preserve  an 
equilibrium  between  the  supply  and  demand.  To  return  to 
our  illustration,  suppose  that,  the  price  of  flour  being  $5  per 
barrel,  the  dealers  of  New  York  find  that  the  quantity  which 
comes  into  their  market  is  sold  nearly  as  fast  as  it  arrives ;  there 
will  then  be  no  occa5.ion  for  a  change  in  either  the  supply,  the 
demand,  or  the  price.  Suppose  then  that  there  is  an  nnnsually 
good  crop,  or  that  from  any  cause  whatever  an  increaocd  supply 
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is  brought  to  market,  the  cotiditioiis  of  the  market  otherwise  re- 
maining the  same.  The  result  will  bo  that  so  long  as  the  j)rico 
remains  at  $5  the  increased  supply  will  accumulate  on  their 
hands.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  it  they  will  be  obliged  to  lower  the 
price.  This  will  cause  an  increased  demand  both  at  liomo  and 
abroad,  according  to  the  iirst  law.  The  normal  equilibrium 
will  bo  reached  when  the  price  is  so  fixed  that  the  increased 
demand  thus  caused  exactly  balances  the  increased  supply. 

Suppose,  secondly,  that  instead  of  an  increased  supply  there 
is  a  diminution  in  the  supply.  Then  tlie  people  who  go  to 
market  olloring  $5  per  barrel  cannot  all  be  supplied.  To  de- 
cide who  shall  bo  supplied,  the  dealers  raise  the  price.  This 
action  will,  by  the  first  law,  diminish  the  demand.  The  nor- 
mal price  will  bo  that  which  brings  the  demand  down  to  the 
supply. 

To  illustrate  the  second  law,  let  us  consider  that  tho  supply 
remains  constant,  but  that  tho  change  occurs  in  ''lo  demand. 
Suppose  that  owing  to  a  failure  of  tho  European  crop  there  is 
an  increased  demand.  The  immediate  result  will  be  exactly 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  diminished  supply.  The  demand 
cannot  be  entirely  satisfied  and  the  price  must  be  raised.  The 
rise  in  price  will  have  tho  double  effect  of  increasing  the  sup- 
ply and  diminishing  the  demand.  When  they  are  equalized 
equilibrium  will  be  restored. 


;  1 


19.  Discounting  the  Market.  The  sale  of  goods  at  retail 
for  consumption  generally  goes  on  at  a  very  regular  rate.  But 
in  the  wholesale  market  the  changes  may  be  sudden  to  any  ex- 
tent, the  exchanges  being  determined  not  merely  by  the  present 
price,  but  by  the  judgment  of  men  as  to  what  the  price  or  the 
supply  is  going  to  be  in  the  future.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
wholesale  dealer,  the  price  of  wheat  is  going  to  rise  five  per 
cent  within  the  next  three  months,  he  will  at  once  proceed  to 
purchase  a  large  stock.  If  it  is  going  to  fall,  he  will  make  no 
more  purchases  than  are  necessary  for  his  present  business,  but 
will  rather  make  contracts  to  sell  wheat  three  months  hence 
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whicli  lie  has  not  yet  bought,  but  wliich  he  intends  to  buy  at 
the  lower  price.  Since  all  the  wholesale  dealers  proceed  on 
the  same  system,  it  follows  that  the  prospect  of  a  future  rise 
in  price  will  cause  a  ])resent  rise.  If  reports  show  the  proba- 
bility of  a  short  crop,  then,  although  a  year  may  elapse  before 
the  scarcity  will  be  felt,  an  immediate  rise  of  price  will  result. 
This  will  be  true  even  if  the  short  crop  is  that  of  some  foreign 
country,  because  then  that  country  will  demand  more  wheat 
from  us.  The  act  of  purchasing  according  to  an  expected 
price  is  called  discounting  the  market.  The  effect  of  this 
cause  is  to  make  prices  more  steady  than  they  would  be  if  no 
account  were  taken  of  the  future  supply  and  demand.  The 
wholesale  dealers  in  the  gi-eat  markets  adjust  their  price,  not  to 
the  supply  and  demand  of  to  day,  but  to  the  probable  supply 
and  demand  of  tlie  future.  They  make  the  adjustment  so  that 
in  the  long-run  the  consumption  shall  as  nearly  as  possible  bal- 
ance the  production. 

Speculative  Transactions.  In  tlie  regular  course  of  trade  all 
commodities  may  be  considered  as  passing  from  hand  to  hand 
only  in  one  direction.  If  A  sells  wheat  to  B,  it  ought  to  be 
because  A  is  in  nearer  communication  with  the  producer  than 
B  is,  while  B  is  in  nearer  communication  with  the  consumer. 
If  A  sold  to  B  and  B  sold  back  to  A  ag-iin,  there  would 
have  been  two  sales  with  no  net  result.  So,  also,  if  the  wheat 
passed  from  A  to  C  tlnough  the  hands  of  B,  when  C  could 
just  as  weii  have  purchased  from  A,  B's  labor  would  be 
wasted.  Hence  when  all  transactions  are  conducted  in  the 
most  economical  manner  there  will  be  no  more  exchanges  tlian 
are  necessary  to  the  pi'oper  care  of  the  wheat  while  it  is  passing 
from  the  farm  to  the  mill. 

But  there  is  one  occasional  exception  to  the  rule.  A  and  B 
may  have  different  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  future  ])rice 
of  wheat,  the  one  thinking  that  it  is  going  to  fall,  the  other 
that  it  is  going  to  rise.  Then  B  may  purchase  the  wheat,  not 
to  send  to  some  other  market, but  to  keep  in  order  to  resell  it 
in  the  future  at  a  higher  price.     Perhaps  lie  will  sell  it  back 
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to  the  very  man  from  whom  he  bonght  it,  in  which  case  the 
latter  will  suffer  for  his  want  of  judgment.  This  operation  of 
selling  merely  to  take  advantage  of  a  prospective  rise  in  price 
is  called  speculation.  Its  economic  effects  arc  greatly  exagger- 
ated in  the  popular  mind.  It  amounts  to  little  more  than 
betting  on  the  fnture  price  of  the  article  speculated  in. 

Prices  in  Different  Markets.  It  is  obvious  that  there  can- 
not be  two  prices  for  the  same  commodity  in  the  same  market 
at  the  same  time.  Thus  the  price  of  wheat  in  Chicago  is  tele- 
graphed over  the  country  from  day  to  day  with  as  much  exact- 
ness as  we  know  the  height  of  the  barometer.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  great  cotton  markets  in  Charleston  and  Liverpool,  and 
of  the  silver  market  in  London. 

It  is  also  evident  that  in  two  different  markets  the  price 
cannot  differ  by  more  than  the  cost  of  transportation  from  one 
market  to  another.  If  it  costs  fifteen  cents  to  transport  a 
bushel  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  it  is  certain  th^i, 
the  price  in  New  York  cannot  differ  by  more  than  fifteen 
cents  from  that  in  Chicago.  For,  if  there  were  a  greater  dif- 
ference, dealers  would  purchase  in  the  other  market  and  trans- 
port it,  thus  saving  money.  If  the  demand  in  New  York  is 
such  that  it  is  necessary  to  transport  wheat  from  Chicago  to 
meet  it,  then  the  price  in  New  York  must  be  higher  than  that 
in  Chicago  by  the  cost  of  transportation. 

20.  Is  the  rise  of  price  consequent  on  increase  of  demand 
temporary  or  permanent?  It  does  not  follow  that  because 
inc  eased  demand  raises  the  price  the  rise  will  be  permanent. 
The  first  effect  of  such  a  change  will  be  tliat  the  wholesale 
dealers  will  try  to  purchase  more  of  the  commodity  and  pay 
higher  prices  to  the  producers.  If  there  is  anj'  prospect  that 
the  increased  demand  will  be  permanent,  production  will  be 
stimulated  ;  manufacturers  will  enlarge  their  facilities  and  cm- 
ploy  more  men,  and  new  fa-.torics  will  be  started.  As  the  ul- 
timate result  of  this,  one  or  the  other  of  two  opposite  effects 
may  follow.  Wo  have  shown  in  Book  II.  that  commodities 
15 
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can  frequently  be  made  more  clieaply  on  a  large  scale.  If 
then  the  increased  demand  is  such  as  to  lead  to  more  economi- 
cal production,  tlie  ultimate  result  will  bo  to  lower  the  price. 
For  example,  the  price  at  which  axes  and  hatchets  are  sold  is 
very  much  below  what  they  would  cost  if  very  few  people 
wanted  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  happen  that  an  article  cannot  be 
produced  on  a  large  scale  with  advantage  owing  to  the  limited 
supply  of  something  necessary  to  its  production.  A  rise  of 
price  due  to  increased  demand  may  then  be  permanent,  as  will 
be  shown  in  the  next  chapter.  - 

31.  The  Law  of  Value  applied  to  Monerj.  When  money 
and  goods  are  exchanged  for  each  other  we  may  consider  the 
act  of  exchange  to  consist  in  the  buying  of  the  money  with 
the  goods,  and  the  latter  will  then  be  the  price  paid  for  the 
money.  In  this  case  increasing  the  supply  of  money  has  the  same 
effect  as  increasing  the  supply  of  a  commodity;  that  is,  the 
value  of  the  money  relative  to  the  goods  it  exchanges  for  falls. 
This  is  the  same  as  saying  that  a  larger  amount  of  money  will 
be  required  to  purchase  a  given  commodity  ;  that  is,  there  will 
be  a  rise  of  prices.  The  law  under  which  this  occure  will  be 
fully  explained  hereafter.  At  present  we  need  only  state  the 
result,  which  is  :  If  the  volume  of  currency  he  increased,  all 
other  things  heing  equal,  money  will  he  cheaper  relatively  to 
goods,  and  thus  the  scale  of  prices  will  he  increased  in  the 
same  proportion. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  EXERCISES. 

1.  Mill  says  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  general  rise  in  values.  Ex- 
plain this  generally,  and  especially  in  tlie  case  of  a  general  rise  of  prices, 
and  show  under  what  limitations  it  is  true. 

2.  Can  we  make  any  exact  comparison  of  the  value  of  a  barrel  of  flour 
among  the  Puritans  two  centuries  ago  with  its  value  at  the  present  time? 

8.  Show  the  different  results  when  the  value  of  an  article  rises  in  conse- 
quence of  its  scarcity,  and  when  in  consequence  of  some  new  use  being 
found  for  it. 

4.  During  the  Civil  War  the  prices  of  nearly  all  commodities  were  twice 
ns  high  as  before.  During  the  ten  years  following  the  close  of  the  war 
there  was  a  gradual  diminution  of  all  prices,  so  that  the  owner  of  a  farm  in 
1875  might  find  it  worth  only  half  as  many  dollars  as  in  1864.  Do  you  con- 
ceive that  the  rise  of  values  in  the  one  case  and  the  diminution  in  the  other 
indicated  any  actual  change  in  the  national  wealth?  What  did  these  varia- 
tions indicate? 

5.  If  wc  regard  value  as  purchasing  power,  explain  how  it  is  to  be  meas- 
ured.   Does  any  error  arise  from  this  view  of  value? 

6.  If  we  lived  in  a  country  where  all  the  food  and  clothing  wc  wanted 
could  be  had  without  labor  and  without  price,— where  nil  kinds  of  food 
ready  to  eat  grew  from  the  ground,  and  clothing  of  the  latest  fashion  grew 
upon  trees, — would  values  be  greater  oi  less  than  they  are  now? 

7.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  c-xchnugc  increases  wealth  ;  that  is,  that  things 
arc  more  valuable  after  they  have  exchanged  ownership  than  they  were 
before.  Under  what  limitations  is  this  true,  and  how  does  the  friction  of 
exchange  enable  us  to  define  the  increase?  Compare  the  value  of  a  pound 
of  sugar  in  the  barrel  at  a  grocer's  store  with  the  same  value  after  the  sugar 
has  been  sold  to  the  customer. 

8.  Can  you  apply  the  theory  of  value  so  as  to  lay  down  any.rule  to  govern 
the  education  and  training  of  youth?  If  there  is  one  kind  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  which  a  man  can  readily  acquire  whenever  he  wants  it,  and 
will  acquire  by  his  daily  experience,  and  another  kind  which  he  can  acquire 
only  when  under  the  discipline  of  the  school,  show  how  the  theory  of  value 
will  apply  to  the  question  what  the  school  should  teach. 

9.  Some  writers  have  claimed  that  prices  are  regulated  by  competition. 
If  wo  grant  that  this  is  true,  does  it  give  us  a  satisfactory  scientific  theory 
of  the  subject? 

10.  In  our  markett^  the  price  of  flour  and  corn-meal  arc  generally  in  the 
ratio  3  :  3.     Explain  how  this  ratio  arises. 
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11.  "  The  price  of  mutton  on  an  average  exceeds  that  of  beef  in  the  ratio 
of  9  to  8 :  we  must  conclude  that  people  generally  esteem  mutton  more  than 
beef  in  this  proportion,  otherwise  they  would  not  buy  the  dearer  meat." 
Can  you  mako  any  improvement  on  this  statement?  Do  the  respective 
quantities  of  mutton  and  beef  which  are  eaten  come  into  the  question? 

12.  In  London,  on  April  15,  1865,  copies  of  the  London  T<'m^«  containing 
the  news  of  President  Lincoln's  assassination  sold  at  the  price  of  sixty 
cents  or  upward.  Mr.  Shadwcll  says  he  knows  of  no  cause  which  deter- 
mined the  price  to  be  exactly  sixty  cents.  What  can  correctly  be  sai^?  on 
the  subject?  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  price  of  sixty  cents  was 
at  any  moment  uniform  all  through  the  city,  or  that  it  continued  through  a 
period  of  several  hours?  What  do  you  suppose  was  the  actual  state  of  the 
case? 

18.  Arrange  the  following  articles  of  common  consumption  according  to 
what  you  suppose  to  be  their  respective  degrees  of  sensitiveness,  putting 
the  most  sensitive  at  the  top  of  the  list  and  the  least  sensitive  at  the  bot- 
tom: corn-meal;  coarse  rye  flour;  pork;  beef;  sugar;  molasses;  coarse 
clothing  for  laborers;  fine  clothing;  tobacco;  imported  wines;  writing- 
paper;  ink;  pepper;  magazines;  paintings;  government  bonds. 

Each  product  may  be  considered  sensitive  or  insensitive  according  to 
the  criterion  laid  down  in  §  15.  If  the  rise  in  price  causes  more  than  the 
corresponding  economy  of  consumption,  so  that  people  in  general  spend  less 
money  for  it  when  the  price  is  high,  the  commodity  is  sensitive.  In  the 
opposite  case  it  should  be  classed  as  insensitive.  If  the  consumption 
varies  inversely  as  the  price,  so  that  the  money  expended  for  a  commodity 
may  be  considered  to  remain  constant,  the  commodity  should  be  classified 
as  sensitive  in  an  average  degree. 

14.  Siiow  that  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  a  whole  class  of  commod- 
ities, one  of  which  miiy  be  substituted  for  another,  will  be  very  different 
from  that  of  each  of  the  commodities  considered  separately.  Consider, 
for  example,  the  various  kinds  of  meat — beef,  mutton,  veal,  etc.  If  we 
suppose  the  price  of  one  of  these  to  rise  while  tlie  price  of  all  the  others 
remains  constant,  we  should  find  for  each  one  taken  separately  a  certain 
degree  of  sensitiveness.  But  suppose  the  price  of  all  should  rise  in  the 
same  proportion;  show  that  they  would  then  be  less  sensitive.  If  food  of 
every  kind  should  rise  in  the  same  proportion,  to  what  extent  would  it 
prove  sensitive? 

15.  If  statistics  show  that  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  the  sales  of  flour 
had  increased  23  per  cent  from  one  year  to  the  next,  while  the  price  was 
10  per  cent  higher,  would  you  conclude  tliat  the  change  of  price  was  due 
to  a  change  in  the  demand  or  vice  verm  ?  What  would  you  reply  to  an 
objector  who  should  tell  you  that  this  fact  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  price 
and  demand  laid  down  in  §  14,  and  so  disproved  that  law? 
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State  the  criterion  for  determining  in  sucli  a  case  wlictlicr  it  is  tlic  price 
w'liicli  clianges  tbe  demand  or  the  demand  wliich  changes  tlie  price. 

16.  It  ia  said  tliat  tlie  Dutch  possessors  of  certain  islands  in  the  East 
Indies,  where  the  whole  supply  of  certain  spices  was  raised,  were  in  the 
habit  of  ascertaining  every  year  the  total  crop.  If  they  found  it  to  exceed 
the  amount  they  could  sell,  every  one  was  required  to  burn  his  share  of  the 
excess  in  order  that  the  price  might  not  be  lowered  by  too  much  being 
thrown  in  the  market.  Were  they  the  gainers  by  this  operation?  On  what 
principle  would  the  gains  depend? 

17.  If  the  price  of  food  of  every  kind  should  rise  25  per  cent,  what  effect 
would  that  rise  have  upon  the  consumption  of  other  commodities,  and  what 
effect  upon  their  price? 

18.  Sugar  is  much  more  necessary  to  table  enjoyment  than  pepper.  Yet, 
should  the  price  of  both  rise  threefold,  people  would  economize  much  more 
on  the  sugar  than  on  the  pepper.  Explain  this.  Apply  the  explanation  to 
the  classification  of  commodities  in  the  order  of  necessity  on  the  following 
definition:  Assume  a  man's  income  to  diminish  progressively.  Then  things 
are  necessary  iu  the  order  in  which  he  dispenses  with  them. 

]^^.  Show  that  insensitive  commodities  are  those  whose  price  will  rise 
most  in  case  of  scarcity. 

20.  If  all  commodities  should  become  cheaper  in  the  same  proportion, 
of  which  class,  the  necessaries  or  the  luxuries  of  life,  would  the  consump- 
tion be  the  more  augmented? 

21.  What  effect  would  a  general  failure  of  the  crops  all  over  the  world 
have  upon  the  price  of  fine  clothing? 

22.  If  such  a  failure  of  the  crops  were  foreseen  by  the  wholesale  deal- 
ers in  grain  six  months  before  it  occurred,  but  remained  unknown  to  the 
general  public,  in  what  way  would  the  public  bo  led  to  economize  iu  the 
consumption  of  their  existing  supply  of  grain? 

23.  When  our  government  issued  a  large  volume  of  greenbacks  in  1863, 
gold  began  to  be  at  a  premium  in  New  York.  Many  people  attributed 
this  state  of  things  to  the  gold  -  dealers  of  Wall  Street.  Have  you  any 
opinion  on  the  subject?  What  effect  had  the  issue  and  the  war  together 
upon  the  prices  of  commodities  in  general?  Could  the  changes  in  the 
prices  of  commodities  affect  the  premium  on  gold,  and  if  so,  how? 

24.  If  railways  were  abolished,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  mnnu- 
facturcs  in  Iowa,  and  upon  agriculture  in  New  England? 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MONOPOLIZED   REQUISITES   OF   PEODUCTION. 

23.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  were  mainly  concerned 
with  the  mutual  relations  of  price  and  demand.  The  next 
subject  in  logical  order  is  the  effect  of  a  change  in  the  demand 
for  a  commodity,  or  its  price,  upon  the  supply.  From  the 
popular  point  of  view,  which  was  to  a  certain  extent  the  view 
of  the  earlier  economists,  the  law  is  very  simple.  When  the 
price  of  a  commodity  rises,  more  people  will  engage  in  its  pro- 
duction, until  by  their  mutual  competition  the  price  is  brought 
to  the  lowest  paying  point.  If  skill  is  required  in  the  work, 
then  the  producer  of  that  skill  must  bo  paid  for  the  labor  which 
he  spent  in  acquiring  it.  If  the  compensation  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  labor,  it  will  stimulate  men  to  acquire  the 
skill.  Thus  the  gains  of  a  physician  form  the  compensation 
not  only  for  his  current  work,  but  for  the  time  and  money 
which  he  spent  in  learning  his  profession.  It  is  thus  conceived 
that  the  price  of  a  commodity  can  be  ultimately  expressed  in 
terms  of  human  labor,  provided  we  include  not  only  the  labor 
spent  directly  in  production,  but  in  collecting  all  the  requisites 
of  production,  whether  capital,  skill,  or  knowledge. 

There  was  one  obvious  exception  to  this.  The  production 
of  breadstuffs  and  other  means  of  subsistence  required  land, 
and  it  was  clear  that  the  price  of  land  did  not  admit  of  being 
measured  by  human  labor,  since  it  was  not  the  product  of  labor. 
Thus  rent  became  an  important  factor  in  the  price.  Rent  was 
defined  by  Adam  Smith  as  the  income  received  by  the  owner 
for  the  original  indestructible  powers  of  the  soil. 

It  was  next  seen  that  production  could  not  be  increased 
indefinitely  by  the  mere  increase  of  human  labor,  but  that  in 
many  cases  every  additional  unit  of  quantity  produced  required 
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more  labor  than  the  preceding  unit.  For  example,  suppose  that 
from  a  given  farm  1000  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  produced  at  a 
certain  cost  in  labor,  fertilizci's,  management,  etc.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  by  doubling  the  cost,  that  is,  the  labor  and  material 
devoted  to  the  farm,  2000  bushels  could  bo  raised.  If  with 
every  addition  of  this  amount  of  labor  1000  additional  bushels 
of  wheat  could  be  raised  from  the  farm,  it  is  evident  that  there 
would  be  no  limitation  upon  the  amount.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  know  very  well  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  after 
a  certain  point  every  additional  bushel  will  cost  more  and  more 
labor,  and  that  practically  no  amount  of  additional  expense  will 
increase  the  product  beyond  a  certain  maximum. 

We  must  now  recognize  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  all 
the  requisites  of  production  are  not  equally  at  the  command  of 
every  one,  but  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases  their  possession 
is  limited  to  such  an  extent  that  no  sufficient  approximation 
to  the  truth  can  be  gained  by  assuming  that  production  can 
bo  measured  in  labor  alone.  We  need  a  word  to  express 
the  possession  of  requisites  for  production  which  are  not  at  the 
command  of  men  in  general,  and  the  word  which  best  expresses 
this  is  monopoly.  The  use  of  this  word  is  indeed  subject  to 
the  great  objection  that  it  is  used  in  ordinary  language  as  a 
term  of  reproach.  Were  this  idea  necessarily  associated  with 
it,  economists  should  iind  another.  But  it  should  be  a  part  of 
the  training  of  the  scientific  student  to  eliminate  all  ideas 
of  praise  and  blame  from  the  terms  wl;;ch  he  uses,  and  to  re- 
member that  science  deals  only  with  things  and  facts  as  they 
are.  Hence  when  we  use  the  word  "  monopoly  "  we  attach  no 
reproach  to  the  idea  conveyed,  but  simply  use  the  word  to 
designate  a  certain  state  of  things. 

33.  How  tJm  Monopoly  Element  comes  into  the  Qitestion. 
Suppose  a  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  a  commodity  C. 
We  may  suppose,  to  fix  the  ideas,  that  while  a  year  or  two  ago 
a  quantity  of  C  represented  by  1000  units  could  be  sold  annually 
at  a  price  of  $1  per  unit,  the  same  amount  can  now  be  sold  at 
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$3  i>cr  unit,  or  that  3000  can  be  sold  at  $1  per  unit.  It  is  then 
clear  that  the  result  must  lie  somewhere  between  two  extremes. 

The  first  extreme  case  is  that  in  which  all  the  elements  nec- 
essary for  the  production  of  C  are  at  the  command  of  everybody, 
or  at  least  of  as  many  people  as  are  necessary  to  supply  the  in- 
creased demand  of  3000  units.  Tiie  result  of  this  will  be  that 
a  slight  increase  in  the  price  of  C  will  stimulate  those  already 
engaged  in  producing  it  to  enlarge  their  facilities,  and  will 
draw  other  people  into  the  work.  This  increase  of  jiroduction 
will  continue  until  the  amount  produced  is  trebled.  As  ])ro- 
duction  has  kept  p.ice  with  demand,  the  selling  price  will  be  the 
same  as  before,  or  at  least  not  materially  higher. 

But  suppose,  as  the  other  extreme  case,  that  some  element 
necessary  to  the  production  of  C  cannot  be  coTumanded  by  the 
world  at  large.  Perhaps  there  is  a  man  X  who  alone  possesses 
the  knowledge  and  skill  to  make  0  at  a  less  cost  than  $3  per 
unit,  or  who  has  a  patent  on  something  which  is  a  necessary 
component  of  C,  or  there  is  a  company  Y  which  owns  a  mine 
out  of  which  the  raw  material  for  making  C  can  alone  be  got. 
It  is  then  clear  that  there  will  not  necessarily  bo  any  increase  of 
production,  but  that,  instead  of  3000  units  of  C  being  sold  at 
$1  per  unit,  there  may  be  only  1000  as  before,  with  the  sell- 
ing price  raised  from  $1  to  $3  in  consequence  of  the  increase 
of  demand. 

The  word  which  expresses  this  exclusive  comma.id  by  X  or 
Y  may  now  be  defined  as  follows : 

A  monopoly  is  the  ownership  or  command,  by  one  or  a 
limited  number  of  persons,  of  some  requisite  of  production 
which  is  not  solely  a  product  of  human  labor. 

34.  A  little  consideration  will  make  known  to  us  three 
classes  of  monopolies. 

Firetly,  the  exclusive  comnnand  of  every  man  over  the  facul- 
nlties  witji  which  the  Creator  has  endowed  him  constitutes  a 
monopoly.  If  a  man  is  born  with  an  unusual  share  of  admin- 
istrative or  business  ability  which  enables  him  to  organize  and 
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direct  tlio  productivo  labor  of  thousands  of  other  men  in  the 
most  effective  and  economical  way ;  if  lio  is  born  with  uny 
special  talent,  or  with  unusual  skill  in  any  branch  of  produc- 
tion, then  he  has  the  monopoly  of  a  valuable  requisite  of  pro- 
duction which  his  fellow-men  cannot  take  from  him.  This 
monopoly  is  not  only  a  rightful  one,  but  the  principle  on 
which  it  rests  is  at  the  basis  of  all  our  ideas  of  human  ri(;hts. 

The  second  great  class  of  monopolies  consists  in  the  private 
ownei-ship  of  natural  requisites  of  production.  As  already 
shown,  the  laws  of  nil  civilized  nations  recognize,  establish,  and 
protect  this  ownership.  Such  natural  requisites  arc  land,  and 
the  c  jal,  iron,  and  other  minerals  which  are  beneath  it.  Although 
the  value  of  land  depends  largely  on  human  labor,  yet  the  land 
itself,  the  acres  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  entirely  the  gift 
of  nature.  The  iron,  copper,  silver,  tin,  and  other  ores  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth  are  also  entirely  the  gift  of 
nature.  Although  labor  is  required  to  give  them  value,  yet 
every  one  is  not  at  liberty  to  apply  this  labor ;  the  right  to  do 
this  being  absolutely  confined  to  the  ownere.  The  question  of 
the  rightfulness  and  expediency  of  this  class  of  monopolies 
inay  be  regarded  in  some  of  its  points  as  an  open  one,  but  its 
discussion  does  not  belong  to  the  purely  scientific  treatment  of 
the  subject. 

The  third  class  of  monopolies  consists  of  those  which  are 
granted  by  governments,  such  as  the  exclusive  right  to  build 
a  railway  or  dig  a  cjinal  over  particular  regions,  to  make  a  pat- 
ented article,  or  to  publish  a  copyrighted  book.  Patents  and 
copyrights  are  in  a  certain  degree  a  mere  extension  of  the  first 
class  of  monopolies,  since  their  object  is  to  guarantee  to  inven- 
tors and  authors  the  benefit  of  any  superior  skill  with  which 
nature  may  have  endowed  them. 

It  may  seem  that  patents  and  copyrights  do  not  strictly  come 
within  onr  definitions  of  monopolies,  since  what  is  monopolized 
cannot  be  called  a  requisite  of  production  limited  in  supply. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  they  are  not  material  requisites  of  pro- 
duction.   But  we  have  shown  that  knowledge,  which  is  imma- 
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terial,  is  a  very  important  requisite,  and  what  is  granted  to  tlic 
patentee  or  author  is  tlie  benefit  of  a  certain  knowledge  which 
he  lias  himself  acquired.  The  man  who  can  write  a  very  in- 
teresting and  popular  novel  has  been  endowed  by  nature  with 
a  peculiar  skill  which  ho  can  use  to  increase  the  pleasure  of  his 
fellow-men.  It  is  perfectly  right  that  he  should  gain  whatever 
compensation  he  can  by  the  use  of  this  special  skill.  IJut  when 
he  writes  his  story  everybody  can  copy  it  and  spread  it,  unless 
forbidden  to  do  so.  Thus  in  order  to  secure  the  author's  right 
to  the  product  of  his  skill  and  labor  it  is  necessary  that  gov- 
ernment shall  prohibit  the  multiplication  by  printing  of  copy- 
right stories,  except  with  the  author's  consent.  In  form  the 
monopoly  is  that  of  printing  certain  combinations  of  words  in 
a  bock,  and  we  may  consider  the  monopoly  to  consist  in  the 
exclusive  right  to  use  these  printed  words.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  object  in  which  the  wealth  inheres  would  not  be  the 
work  of  nature.  But  the  author's  faculties  are  originally  the 
work  of  nature,  and  it  is  this  which  we  should  regard  as  really 
protected  by  the  copyright  laws.  These  same  remarks  apply 
to  patented  machines  with  so  few  modifications  that  the  reader 
can  make  them  for  himself. 


25.  Limitations  upon  the  Definition  of  the  Word  Monop- 
oly. The  essential  feature  of  the  monopoly  element  in  produc- 
tion, which  gives  it  its  economic  importance,  consists  in  this,  that 
the  possessors  of  monopolies  may  have  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
an  advantage  over  their  less  favored  fellows  in  the  price  which 
they  caji  command  for  the  use  of  the  special  agencies  monopo- 
lized. This  advantage  must  be  not  merely  a  temporary  one, 
but  such  as  to  entirely  prevent  competition  on  equal  terms  be- 
tween the  less  and  the  more  favored  classes  in  the  use  of  the 
monopolized  agency.  In  order  that  the  definition  may  include 
nothing  but  what  is  essential  to  this  advantage,  certain  limita- 
tions have  to  be  placed  upon  it. 

First  Limitation.  A  monopoly  is  of  no  value  or  account 
unless  the  number  of  persons  who  possess  it  is  so  small  com- 
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pared  with  the  quantity  of  the  monopolized  article  which  the 
public  demand  that  these  persons  can  command  a  higher  price 
for  the  article  than  if  there  were  no  monopoly.  For  example, 
in  the  widest  sense,  we  may  say  that  John  Smith  has  the  com- 
plete and  exclusive  monopoly  of  liis  own  hands.  But  if  his 
hands  are  no  better  than  those  of  other  people,  this  monopoly 
gives  him  no  advantage  over  them,  because  tlicy  can  do  what- 
ever ho  can.  Again,  the  shoemaker  has  the  monopoly  of  his 
own  skill;  and  it  may  be  that  not  one  man  out  of  lifty  in  the 
community  has  the  natural  aptitude  which  would  enable  him 
to  become  a  good  shoemaker.  But  if  this  fraction  of  the  pop- 
ulation has  the  aptitude,  and  can  make  all  the  shoes  the  com- 
munity demands,  the  monopoly  is  of  no  value.  We  must  there- 
fore distinguish  between  effective  monopolies,  which  give  their 
possessors  an  advantage  in  production,  and  ineffective  monop- 
olies, which  give  no  such  advantage,  either  because  there  is  not 
sufficient  demand  for  the  monopolized  requisite,  or  because 
too  many  people  share  the  monopol}'.  Hereafter  whenever  we 
use  the  word  monopoly  we  shall  be  understood  to  mean  an 
effective  monopoly. 

Second  Limitation.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  word  monopoly  is  limited  to  such  requisites  of 
production  as  are  not  the  sole  products  of  the  labor  of  the 
person  owning  them.  Now,  a  number  of  elements  enter  into 
every  production.  When,  therefore,  wo  inquire  how  far  a 
requisite  of  production  is  monopolized,  we  must  analyze  it  into 
its  original  elements  until  we  find  where  the  natural  agency 
comes  in.  For  example,  the  skill  of  the  shoemaker  may  be 
entirely  a  product  of  time  and  labor  spent  in  acquiring  it.  But 
in  order  to  effectively  ex peml  that  time  and  labor  he  must  have 
possessed  in  the  beginning  the  industry  and  perseverance  to 
enable  him  to  learn  his  trade.  This  industry  and  perseverance 
may  be  in  part  acquired  qualities,  and  therefore  not  monopo- 
lies ;  but  in  so  far  ao  the  man  did  not  acquire  them  they  are 
monopolies.  In  order  to  acquire  tliem  he  must  have  had  some 
good  qualities  bom  in  him,  and  his  parents  must  have  taken 
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some  pains  in  promoting  these  qualities.  Now,  since  the  man 
did  not  make  himself  nor  guiuo  his  parents  in  hi»  early  educa- 
tion, it  is  to  these  native  and  early  acquired  habits  that  we  are 
to  look  for  the  monopolized  elements  in  his  nature. 

Su  also  with  regard  to  any  finished  product.  Wo  cannot 
generally  say  of  the  product  as  a  whole  that  it  is  or  is  not  mo- 
nopolized. What  we  must  do  is  to  trace  its  ])roduction  back 
to  its  beginning,  and  see  what  monopolized  elements  in  the 
shape  of  patent-rights,  land,  ores,  or  other  natural  products 
were  necessary  elements  in  its  existence. 

Third  Limitation.  Monopolies  arc  not  in  general  abso- 
lute, but  the  advantages  which  they  give  vary  in  degree.  As 
a  general  rule  a  monopolized  requisite  is  not  one  which  the 
owners  of  the  monopoly  alone  can  supply  on  any  terms  what- 
ever, but  it  is  one  which  tiiey  can  supply  with  less  labor  to 
themselves  than  other  people  can.  To  return  to  our  former 
example:  even  if  one  or  a  few  men,  owing  to  their  superior 
skill,  should  monopolize  all  the  shoemaking  of  a  community, 
it  may  nevertheless  be  the  case  that  other  people  could,  on  a 
pinch,  make  shoes.  Again,  the  ownerehip  of  land  is  very  valua- 
ble near  a  city,  and  continually  diminishes  as  we  go  away  from 
population.  If  the  owners  near  the  city  charge  too  high  for 
their  products,  people  can  fall  back  on  the  more  distant  land. 
Some  deposits  of  iron  ore  may  be  so  rich  in  metal  and  so  near 
the  surface  that  iron  can  be  made  from  them  at  six  dollars  per 
ton  ;  from  other  deposits  it  might  cost  twelve  dollars  a  ton,  and 
from  yet  others  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred.  The  values  of  these 
monopolies  therefore  differ  in  degree,  and  no  one  of  them  be- 
comes effective  until  it  will  pay  to  utilize  the  ore. 

Since,  in  these  cases,  a  monopoly  only  means  facilities  supe- 
rior to  those  enjoyed  by  other  men,  there  is  imj)lied  in  it  a  term 
of  comparison  comprising  men  in  general.  Then  when  we 
say  that  thir  man  X  ])()ssesses  talents,  skill,  or  a  natural  agent 
superior  to  those  enjoyed  by  men  in  general,  the  question  may 
arise  what  we  are  to  understand  by  this  last  term.  There  are 
so  many  gradations  among  men  that  we  can  set  up  no  exact 
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Btandard  ns  that  of  men  in  general.  Tlic  question  cannot  be 
answered  in  a  way  wiiich  slinll  i)0  niathomatieally  exact.  We 
can  only  say  that  the  proper  ♦^crni  of  comparison  is  the  class  of 
men  having  tlio  same  general  talents,  education,  possessions,  or 
powere  of  production  in  the  community  at  large.  Since  this 
implies  a  series  of  gradually  increasing  monopolies,  wo  may 
call  them  7'ciativc  or  graduated  monopolies. 

An  absolute  monopoly/  will  then  mean  one  possessed  only 
by  one  or  a  limited  number  of  persons. 

2G.  Ti'inporary  Monopolies.  If  an  individual  or  a  company 
lias  a  great  capital  invested  in  a  manufacturing  establishment, 
although  there  may  be  no  actual  monopoly,  yet  for  the  time 
being  the  situation  will  be  the  same  in  its  relation  to  varying 
demand  as  if  the  skill  and  capital  invested  in  the  establish- 
ment were  monopolized.  An  increasing  demand,  especially  if  it 
is  believed  to  bo  temporary,  cannot  be  at  once  met  by  other 
men  founding  similar  factories,  because  this  requires  time, 
while  the  product  is  wanted  now.  But  if  demand  falls  oflF, 
the  establishment  cannot  advantageously  devote  its  capital  and 
its  organization  to  any  other  industry  than  that  in  which  it  is 
engaged.  Cotton-making  machinerv  can  make  nothing  but 
cotton,  and  the  operatives  of  the  factory  are  not  readily  availa- 
ble for  other  employments.  The  result  is  that  the  owners  of 
the  factory  may  bo  obliged  to  go  for  a  considerable  ])eriod 
without  gaining  either  profits  on  their  investments  or  compen- 
sations for  their  peculiar  skill. 

In  this  connection  we  must  always  remomber  that  the  econo- 
mic effect  of  a  monopoly  does  not  arise  merely  from  its  prevent- 
ing competition  on  equal  terms,  but  that  it  also  implies  that  the 
owner  of  the  monopolized  product  cannot  change  his  occupation 
without  a  relative  disadvantage.  For  example,  a  lawyer  who 
has  rare  natural  gifts  for  his  profession  cannot  advantageously 
change  that  profession  merely  because  he  finds  the  demand  for 
his  services  falling  off.  The  chances  are  that  in  any  other  pro- 
fession ho  can  do  no  better  than  the  common  run  of  mankind. 
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Thus  the  conclusion  that  the  supply  of  a  monopolized  element 
cannot  be  readily  increased  to  meet  an  increasing  demand  im- 
plies that  it  cannot  readily  be  diminished  to  meet  a  diminish- 
ing demand.  This  is  as  true  of  a  temporiiry  monopoly  as  of 
any  other  one. 

37.  Recapitulation.  The  preceding  definitions  may  be 
Gummed  up  as  follows : 

I.  When  one  or  a  limited  number  of  persons  command  the 
supply  of  any  natural  requisite  of  production  their  power  is 
called  a  monoj>oly. 

II.  Monopolies  inhere,  not  in  manufactured  products,  but  in 
the  original  elements  or  requisites  which  are  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  the  product. 

III.  A  monopoly  is  in:^^^cctive  if  the  number  of  holders  is 
so  great  and  the  demand  for  the  requisite  so  small  that  the 
holders  cai  command  nt)  higher  price  for  the  requisite  monopo- 
lized than  will  pay  them  for  the  labor  and  capital  which  they 
expend  in  supplying  it.  It  is  effective  when  the  demand  be- 
come." so  great  or  the  supply  so  small  that  the  monopolized 
requisite  commands  a  higher  price  than  this. 

IV.  A  monopoly  is  complete  or  ahsolute  if  no  others  than 
one  or  a  limited  number  of  possessors  can  supply  the  requisite. 
It  is  relative  or  graduated  when  it  comprises  only  superior 
facilities  for  supplying  the  requisite,  so  that  the  latter  can  bo 
obtained  from  an  unlimited  number  of  sources  by  increasing 
the  labor  and  capiUii  devoted  to  obtaining  it. 

V.  A  temporary  monopoly  may  inhere  mi  a  manufactured 
product  through  a  sudden  increase  of  demand,  or  through  all 
the  manufacturers  combining  to  limit  production  and  keep  up 
orico, 

4 

28.  Jffect  of  MonojMliea  upon  the  Belation  between  Price 
and  Supply.  "NVe  have  seen  that  when  the  demand  for  a  com- 
modity increases  in  such  wise  that  more  of  it  is  wanted  and,  in 
consequence,  people  are  willing  to  give  a  higher  price  for  it, 
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one  of  two  things  will  occur.  Its  producers  must  either  make 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  commodity  in  order  to  supply  the 
increased  demand,  or  they  can  and  will  charge  a  higher  price 
without  increasing  the  quantity.  Thus  the  supply  and  demand 
can  be  equalized  in  either  of  two  ways  by  a  proper  adjustment 
of  the  price.  Both  adjustments  will  commonly  come  into  play; 
that  is,  a  larger  quantity  will  be  produced,  but  not  a  quantity 
so  nmch  larger  that  it  will  all  be  demanded  at  the  old  price. 
The  production  will  bo  increased  and  the  price  raised  at  the 
same  time. 

Let  us  return  to  the  illustration  of  §  22.    We  there  supposed 
that  1000  units  of  a  product  C  were  sold  annually  in  a  certain 
condition  of  demand  at  the  price  of  $1  per  unit.     When  the 
demand  is  increased  threefold  the  extreme  results  would  be : 
1000  units  produced  as  before,  but  sold  at  83  per  unit. 
3000  units  produced  and  sold  at  the  old  price  of  $1. 

If,  as  a  result  of  the  increased  demand,  30CO  units  were 
produced,  corresponding  to  the  increase,  it  would  show  that 
there  was  no  effective  monopoly.  If  only  1000  units  were  pro- 
duced, it  would  show  that  the  monopoly  was  absolute.  The 
average  result  might  bo  that  2000  units  would  be  produced, 
and  would  be  sold  at  perhaps  $1.50  per  unit,  or  at  least  at  some 
price  exceeding  $1. 

The  state  of  equilibrium  is  reached  when  tho  price  is  so  ad- 
justed that  the  quantity  produced  and  brought  to  market  is  all 
that  can  be  sold  at  that  price,  and  all  that  the  producers  are 
willing  to  make  at  that  price. 


11 


29.  The  important  distinguishing  effect  of  a  monopoly  is 
that  it  prevents  tho  supply  of  tho  commodity  in  which  it  in- 
heres from  varying  in  response  to  variations  in  the  demand. 
Tho  question  what  kind  of  monopolies  enter  into  a  manufac- 
tured product,  and  to  what  extent  they  enter,  can  bo  best 
answered  by  investigating  the  effect  of  an  increased  dcumnd 
for  that  product. 

If  the  conditions  of  production  ai*o  6uch  that  any  increase  of 
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dcinand  will  be  met  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  production 
without  raising  the  price,  then  there  is  no  monopoly.  If,  owing 
to  the  necessity  of  requiring  skill  or  capital,  a  considerable 
period,  say  a  year  or  more,  is  icquired  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion, then  there  may  bo  a  temporally  mxmopoly.  If,  however, 
the  price  conies  down  to  its  former  limit  when  a  reasonable 
time  has  been  given  for  increasing  production,  the  monopoly 
is  only  temporary.  If  it  will  never  come  down,  then  the  mo- 
nopoly is  permanent  and  real. 

If  the  same  party  or  parties  must  supply  the  market,  no 
matter  how  much  the  demand  may  be  increased,  the  monopoly 
is  absolute.  If  the  increased  demand  and  higher  prices  result 
in  a  limited  competition,  the  monopoly  is  relative. 

Moreover,  in  every  case,  to  lind  in  what  particular  requisite 
the  monopoly  inheres,  we  must  seek  out  those  requisites  the 
supply  of  which  cannot  be  indefinitely  increased  without  in- 

Tlicse  will  be  the  monopolized  requisites. 

EXERCISES. 


creasing  the  cost 


1.  Consider  the  various  requisites  for  the  production  of  a  pair  of  shoes, 
and  describe  to  what  extent  tliey  are  each  monopolized,  whcth'ir  tlie  monop- 
oly is  effective,  and,  if  so,  what  effect  it  has  on  tho  variations  of  price  arising 
from  variations  in  demand. 

2.  Sliow  tliat  a  requisite  of  production  which  requires  long  years  of  study 
for  its  perfection  will  have  to  a  certain  extent  the  cliaractcr  of  a  temporary 
monopoly,  altliougli  it  may  be  within  tlic  reach  of  every  ouo  who  devotes 
tlie  necessary  time  to  tlie  study.  ;       • 

8.  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  society  is  any  worse  off  on  account  of 
natural  monopolies  of  any  kind  ?  For  example,  is  it  bad  for  society  that 
there  are  a  few  physicians  or  surgeons  of  such  extraordinary  skill  that  tliey 
can  conunand  fees  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  dollars  in  a  day  ? 

4.  Enumerate  the  principal  monopolies  of  tlie  first  class  described  in 
%  34,  and  show  under  what  circumstances  and  to  wliat  extent  tliey  arc 
effective. 

5.  Under  what  circimiatances  will  the  owner  of  a  waterfall  bo  in  posses- 
Bion  of  an  effective  monopoly  ? 

0.  Show  to  what  extent  and  in  what  way  the  ownership  of  iron  ore  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  constitutes  graduated  monopolies  ;  that  is, 
under  what  circumstances  these  monopolies  arc  of  tho  highest  value  to  their 
owners,  and  under  what  circumstances  they  arc  of  no  value  at  all. 
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THE  KENT  OF   LAND. 

30.  The  ownei-sliip  of  land  comes  within  the  definition  of  a 
monopoly,  as  given  in  the  preceding  chapter.  For  land,  that 
is,  the  acres  on  the  earth's  surface,  is  a  product  of  nature  and 
not  of  human  skill.  It  is  also  a  product  limited  in  6upi)ly;  or, 
at  least,  that  portion  from  which  any  given  collection  of  peo- 
ple can  conveniently  draw  their  subsistence  is  limited.  This 
will  be  made  clear  by  reflecting  that  no  person  can  go  out  and 
fertilize  and  cultivate  land  at  pleasure,  because  ho  will  find 
that  all  the  land  within  reach  is  already  occupied  by  somebody 
else,  and  is  owned  by  that  other  perso'^  as  private  property. 
But  it  docs  not  follow  from  this  that  the  monopoly  is  either 
an  unlimited  or  an  effective  one,  as  we  have  defined  these 
terms.  We  must  therefore  look  more  closely  into  tlie  matter 
with  a  view  of  seeing  how  far  the  usefulness  of  the  soil  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  product  of  human  labor,  and  how  far  as 
the  gift  of  nature.  There  are  economists  who  have  claimed 
that  land  has  no  other  value  than  that  which  has  been  derived 
from  labor  expended  upon  it  by  its  owners,  and  is  therefore 
not  a  monopoly  at  all.  The  general  opinion  of  economists 
is,  however,  on  the  other  side.  The  ♦hcorv  generally  in  vogue, 
and  which  we  arc  about  to  develoj  is  commonly  associated 
with  the  name  of  Ricardo,  who  first  brought  it  to  public 
attention  in  a  clear  and  forcible  way.  In  explaining  it  we 
shall  closely  follow  F.  A.  Walker,  who  has  developed  it  with 
great  clearness  and  fulness.* 

Wo  begin  by  stating  a  fact  which  favors  the  view  of  the 
dissentients.     We  all  know  that  land  depends  very  largely  for 

*  In  Ilia  little  book,  Land  and  iu  lient  (Boston,  1338). 
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its  fertility  upon  human  labor.  Before  a  crop  can  be  raised 
the  trees  must  be  cleared  awa}',  the  stumps  pulled  out  and 
burned,  and  the  ground  cleared  of  the  roots.  Even  in  the 
case  of  the  great  prairies,  where  there  are  i>o  trees  to  clear 
away,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  dig  drains  and  to  clear  off 
the  grass  before  the  land  can  be  cultivated.  Then  labor  is  to 
be  aj)plied  to  plough  the  land  and  sow  the  seed.  Now  suppose 
that  oi'e  man  working  in  this  way  upon  a  little  farm  of  twenty 
acres  could  raise  two  hundred  bushels  of  wheat.  It  will  be 
found  in  many,  perhaps  most  countries,  that  if  two  men  work 
and  put  in  twice  as  much  material  in  the  shajKi  of  fertilizers, 
plough  twice  as  well,  and  so  on,  fully  twice  the  crop  can  be 
raised  off  the  farm.  Possibly  they  might  raise  four  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels  by  their  combined  efforts,  and  thus  have 
twentv-livo  bushels  each  more  than  if  thev  had  worked  alone 
on  two  separate  farms  of  the  same  size.  Perhaps  if  three  men 
put  their  labor  and  fertilizer  into  the  same  farm,  the}'  would 
raise  three  times  as  much  as  one  man.  Now  if  this  scale  went 
on  indefinitely — that  is,  if  by  increased  labor  and  ex()ense  in 
fertilizing  land,  a  proportional  increase  of  crop  could  always 
be  obtained — there  could  be  no  effective  monopoly  in  land. 
Every  man  who  wai.ted  wheat  could  get  as  much  by  joining 
hands  with  his  neighbor  and  helping  him  to  cultivate  his  farm 
sJb  he  could  by  getting  a  farm  of  his  own. 

Bnt  such  is  i>.ot  the  case.  A  point  is  soon  reached  in  which 
an  addition  to  the  amount  of  labor  and  material  expended  on 
the  farm  will  not  give  a  corresponding  addition  to  the  crop. 
This  point  is  called  the  jmnt  of  diminishtug  rctunvi.  We 
may  consider  it  ae  reached  in  every  community  and  on  every 
farm  after  a  short  period  of  cultivation.  That  is,  the  more 
wheat  we  want  fronj  a  given  farni,  the  greater  the  labor  and 
capital  required  per  bushel. 

31.  Let  us  now  suppose  that,  within  convenient  reach  of  a 
city  or  any  other  market,  there  are  four  tracts  of  land  having 
four  different  degrees  of  fertility.  The  first  tract,  with  a  given 
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uraonnt  of  labor  and  capital,  will  yield  twenty-four  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre,  the  second  twenty-two  bushels,  the  third 
twenty  bushels,  the  fourth  eighteen  bushels.  Let  us  begin 
with  the  case  in  which  the  city  is  so  small,  or  the  market  one 
where  there  is  so  little  demand  for  wheat,  that  it  will  only  pay 
to  cultivate  part  of  the  twenty -four-bushel  tract.  Then  it  is 
evident  that  the  other  tracts  can  command  no  rent. 

Suppose  a  new  man  to  come  into  the  country  seeking  for 
land  to  cultivate.  Since,  by  hypothesis,  a  portion  of  the 
twenty-four-bushel  tract  is  still  uncultivated,  it  will  pay  the 
owners  of  that  tract  better  to  let  the  new-comer  have  a  farm 
upon  it  at  a  rental  of  one  bushel  per  acre  per  annum  than 
to  leave  it  wholly  uncultivated.  He  can  pay  this  rent  and  still 
have  twenty-three  bushels  per  annum  as  his  portion  of  the 
crop.  This  course  will  pay  him  better  than  it  would  to  culti- 
vate the  next  poorer  tract  free  of  rent,  because  then  he  would 
oidy  get  twenty-two  bushels,  and  he  will  of  course  choose  it. 
If  the  point  of  diminishing  returns  has  not  been  reached,  it 
might  even  pay  all  concerned  still  better  to  employ  the  new 
man,  with  his  capital,  as  an  assistant  in  improving  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  already-cultivated  farms  than  to  rent  him  a  new 
one.  Ilenco  all  the  twenty-four-bushel  farms  will  not  be 
under  cultivation  until  the  point  of  diminishing  returns  has 
been  reached. 

Suppose  that  all  the  farms  of  the  twenty-four-bushel  class 
are  at  length  under  cultivation,  and  that,  owing  to  increased 
population  or  increasing  demand,  there  is  now  more  wheat 
wanted  than  can  be  raised  froin  these  farms  under  the  existing 
system  of  farming.  Supposing  that  no  wlient  is  impo;  ted,  this 
demajid  must  be  supplied  by  commencing  the  cultivation  of 
the  next  lower  grades  of  land,  namely,  those  in  the  twenty-two- 
bushel  tract.  Now,  by  hypothesis,  the  same  amount  of  labor 
and  capital  necessary  to  produce  twenty-two  bushels  from  this 
second  tract  will  produce  twenty-four  bushels  from  an  acre  of 
the  first  tract.  It  will  therefore  pay  a  tenant  as  well  to  rent  a 
farm  from  the  first  tract  at  two  bushels  per  acre  per  annum  as 
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to  have  land  in  tlio  second  tract  for  nothing.  Hence,  at  this 
point,  the  land  of  the  fii-st  tract  will  yield  a  rental  of  at  least 
two  bushels  per  acre. 

Suppose  tlmt  by  the  still  increasing  demand  the  lands  of 
the  twenty-bushel  and  eightecn-bushel  tract  come  into  cultiva- 
tion. •  Then,  reasoning  in  the  same  way,  the  twenty-bushel 
tract  will  yield  a  rentil  oi  two  bushels,  the  twenty-two-bushel 
tract  a  rental  of  four  bushels,  and  the  twenty-four-bushel  a 
rental  of  six  bushels.  For,  the  cultivator  who  rents  land  from 
the  first  tract  at  six  bushels,  or  from  the  second  at  four,  will 
be  on  the  same  level  with  the  one  who  gets  land  on  the  third 
tract  at  two,  or  on  the  fourth  for  nothing.  The  general  law 
is  now  evident :  As  population  increases,  lands  of  lower  and 
lower  degrees  of  fertility  come  into  cultivation,  and  the  better 
lands  command  rent.  If  there  is  every  grade  of  land  within 
convenient  reach,  then  the  rental  will  be  equal  to  the  excess  of 
fertility  of  the  best  soil  over  that  of  the  poorest  soil  which  it 
will  pay  to  cultivate. 


32.  In  the  preceding  exposition  we  have,  for  simplicity,  com- 
pared lands  as  if  the  rental  depended  solely  upon  their  fertility. 
But  other  causes  come  into  play  which  can  be  brought  into 
the  same  class  by  an  extension  of  the  word  '"fertility."  We 
have  supposed  that  with  a  certain  amount  of  labor  and  capital 
land  would  yield  eighteen,  twc  it}',  twenty-two,  and  twenty-four 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  general  question  is  not,  however,  that 
of  the  number  of  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  that  of  the  number 
of  bushels  to  a  given  amount  of  labor.  When  we  use  acres 
to  illustrate  the  ease  we  tacitly  suppose  that  the  labor  of  culti- 
vation is  proportional  to  the  acres.  If  from  any  cause  what- 
ever it  should  cost  twice  as  much  labor  to  cultivate  an  acre  of 
one  farm  as  of  another,  the  fertility  of  the  firet  per  acre  would 
have  to  be  twice  as  great  in  order  to  command  the  same  fraction 
of  the  produce  as  rent.  Wc  must  therefore  interpret  the  word 
fertiUty  as  meaning  the  yield  for  a  given  amount  of  labor,  and 
not  the  yield  per  acre. 
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In  tiio  next  place,  wo  linvo  supposed  tlint  the  crops  from 
the  different  farms  compared  were  ail  cqnally  accessible  to  the 
market.  If  this  is  not  so,  then  the  land  farthest  from  the  mar- 
ket will  be  at  a  relative  disadvantage.  But  this  again  will  be 
brought  into  the  rule  by  including  in  tiie  cost  of  cultivation 
that  of  taking  the  crop  to  market.  The  rule  will  then  be  that 
those  lands  from  which  crops  can  be  gathered  and  brought  to 
market  with  the  least  total  expenditure  of  labor  will  comnnmd 
a  higher  rent. 

33.  Relation  of  lient  to  Price  of  Breadatufs.  In  the 
case  we  have  been  supposing  the  tenants  of  the  best  farnjs  will 
be  paying  to  the  land-owners  a  rent  of  six  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  per  annum.  In  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  com- 
pensate themselves,  they  must  get  such  a  price  for  the  remain- 
ing twenty  bushels  of  their  wheat  as  to  return  to  them  all  they 
have  expended  in  labor  and  material.  That  is,  the  price  of  wheat 
nmst  be  high  enough  to  pay  for  all  the  labor  and  capital  ex- 
pended in  cultivation,  and  to  make  good  the  rcnt.  This  fact 
has  given  rise  to  the  impression  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  in- 
creased bv  the  rent  of  land. 

A  close  examination  will,  however,  show  that  this  view  re- 
verses the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  the  high  price  of 
wheat  which  causes  rent,  and  not  rent  which  causes  the  high 
price.  That  is,  rent  is  an  effect,  not  a  cause,  of  the  high  price. 
The  simplest  way  to  show  this  is  to  refer  to  i.io  two  first  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  (Chapter  III.).  These  laws  being  true 
for  each  separate  market,  nmst  be  true  at  any  one  moment  for 
the  world  at  large.  According  to  the  first  law,  when  the  price 
of  wheat  is  fixed  at  any  given  figure  there  will  bo  a  certain 
definite  quantity  which  can  be  sold  at  that  price.  If  only 
a  certain  number  of  bushels  are  brought  to  each  market, 
then  it  will  command  in  that  market  a  price  which  will  be 
higher  the  fewer  the  number  of  bushels  brought.  The  buyer 
need  not  ask  or  care  why  the  supply  is  plentiful  or  scarce.  All 
that  concerns  him  is  to  get  his  wheat  at  the  lowest  possible 
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price.  And  if  otlicr  people  arc  ready  to  btiy  all  that  comes  at 
a  certain  price,  lie  also  has  got  to  pay  that  price  or  go  without 
the  wheat.  Hence  the  price  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
wheat  brought  to  market. 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  if  all  the  land-owners  from  whom 
it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  supply  of  wheat  could  by  combin- 
ing aniuiig  themselves  prevent  more  than  a  certain  number 
of  bushels  per  annum  from  being  produced,  or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  if  they  would  not  allow  any  one  to  have  their 
farms  except  at  a  higher  rental  than  the  natural  one  just  laid 
down,  then  they  would  raise  the  price,  lint  this  would  only 
bo  because  some  of  the  tenants  would  refuse  to  cultivate  the 
farms  on  such  terms,  so  that  less  wheat  would  be  raised. 
Such  a  combination  is  practically  out  of  the  question.  Even 
if  it  were  practised,  it  would  not  be  a  case  of  high  rents 
causing  liigh  prices,  but  only  a  case  of  artificial  scarcity  caused 
by  a  combination  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  to  raise  the 
price  of  wheat  and  thus   o  enable  them  to  charge  more  rent. 

To  sum  up:  "Wheat  iS  high  because  only  a  certain  limited 
quantity  is  brought  to  market. 

No  more  is  brought  to  market  because  more  cannot  be 
raised  without  having  recourse  to  less  fertile  lands,  which  it 
will  not  pay  to  cultivate  until  the  price  is  yet  higher. 

The  cost  to  the  farmer  of  raising  any  particular  portion  of 
wheat  brought  to  market  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  price  at 
which  it  can  be  sold. 

To  dispose  yet  more  clearly  of  this  view,  let  us  trace  the 
chain  of  causes  in  the  opposite  direction.  Suppose  one  or  all 
the  ownere  of  the  best  class  of  farms  actuated  by  the  philan- 
thropic desire  to  make  the  cost  of  bread  to  the  public  as  low  as 
possible.  They  therefore  offer  the  lands  to  their  tenants  free 
of  rent.  Will  the  price  of  wheat  fall  in  consequence?  Not 
at  all.  This  remission  of  rent  would  not  increase  the  quantity 
of  wheat  which  the  farms  would  yield.  The  tenants  would 
take  tlie  same  amount  to  market  as  before.  The  same  amount 
being  brought  to  market,  it  would  command  the  same  price. 
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Tho  only  effect  would  thcreforo  be  that  the  tenants  would 
themselves  pocket  the  rent  which  they  had  formerly  paid  to 
tho  landlords. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Is  it  necessary  lo  rent  that  there  should  be  a  regular  gnidaliou  of  fer- 
tility down  to  no-rent  lauda?  For  example,  if  in  tho  case  supposed  in  g  81 
the  first  two  tracts  sliould  be  of  equal  fertility,  and  all  the  rest  of  tho  region 
utterly  barren,  would  tho  fertile  tracts  command  rent? 

2.  If  one  should  claim  that  no  Innd  commanded  nny  other  rent  than 
interest  on  tlie  capital  invested  in  it,  how  would  you  test  tho  truth  of  his 
claim? 

8.  Show  how  tho  theory  of  rent  applies  in  n  country  where  tho  farmer 
owns  tho  land  instead  of  hiring  it.  What  element  then  takes  tho  place  of 
annual  rent? 

4.  Why  is  land  more  highly  cultivated  in  England  than  in  America? 

5.  Wiiy  is  tho  rent  of  land  so  low  in  a  state  so  densely  populated  as 
Massachusetts? 

0.  When  wheat  is  brought  to  market  for  sale,  docs  the  question  what  it 
cost  the  farmer  to  raise  it  have  anything  to  do  Avith  tho  price  lie  can  com- 
mand for  it?  If  yes,  how  do  tho  buyers  know  what  it  cost  in  any  particu* 
Inr  case,  and  how  can  tho  cost  affect  tho  bargaining?  If  no,  show  in  what 
way  cost  of  production  docs  affect  price. 

7.  If  land  owners  were  forbidden  by  law  to  charge  rent,  what  would  bo 
tho  effect  upon  the  supply  and  the  price  of  brundstuffs? 

8.  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  a  monopo- 
lized requisite  that  its  supply  cannot  bo  increa.sed  indefinitely,  even  if  the 
owner  wanted  to  do  it  ? 

0.  On  what  terms  would  tho  owner  of  an  absolute  monopoly  find  it 
profitable  to  increase  the  supply  of  ids  monopolized  re(iuisitu  ?  Take  as  nu 
example  tlie  case  of  tho  spices  in  the  East  Indies  already  mentioned. 

10.  What  has  been  tho  effect  of  steam-transpnrtation  upon  tho  price  of 
agricultural  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  great  cities  ?  If  we  had  no  railways 
from  the  city  of  New  York,  what  would  be  the  result  upon  the  price  of 
land  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  and  on  the  Hudson  River  ?  Show 
according  to  what  law  tho  rent  of  land  would  vary  in  such  a  cose,  supposing 
tho  whole  region  to  be  of  equal  fertility. 
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CUAPTER  VI. 

ON   COMPETITION   AS   DETERMINING   COST. 

34.  It  is  a  current  opinion  that  prices  arc  necessarily  kept 
down  to  nearly  their  lowest  limit  wherever  free  competition  is 
permitted.  The  reason  is  briefly  this:  If  the  dealers  in  a 
commodity  do  not  sell  it  at  the  lowest  payincj  price,  others 
will  step  in  and  offer  the  same  commodity  at  a  lower  price,  and 
thus  draw  away  all  the  custom  from  those  whose  charges  are 
too  high. 

This  proposition  is  sufficiently  near  the  truth  in  the  whole- 
sale trade  of  the  country,  and  with  respect  to  those  necessaries 
of  life  which  are  produced  and  sold  independently  by  great 
numl>crs  of  persons.  In  this  case  business  success  depends 
entirel}'  upon  the  producer  and  jobber  being  able  to  sell  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  It  is  less  true  in  the  retail  markets,  and 
may  fail  entirely  in  special  cases.  Wo  shall  now  analyze  the 
principal  cases  in  which  it  fails.  Take  first  the  general  prin- 
ciple as  we  may  conceive  it  exemplified  by  an  example.  A 
city  dealer  sells  cloth  at  one  dollar  per  yard  which  has  cost 
him  eighty  cents  per  yard.  We  may  suppose  this  cost  to  in- 
clude all  the  expenses  of  business  and  loss  upon  waste  matorj?.]. 
thus  making  the  net  profit  twenty  cents  a  yard.  It  occurs  to 
the  dealer  to  inquire  whether  by  lowering  his  price  to  ninety- 
five  cents  a  yard  ho  will  get  custom  enough  to  make  good 
the  diminution  in  the  rate  of  profit.  To  effect  this  result  his 
sales  must  increase  by  at  least  one  third,  otherwise  the  dimi- 
nution of  profit  on  each  yard  from  twenty  to  fifteen  cents 
would  not  be  compensated.  Now  if,  when  he  thus  lowers  his 
price,  he  could  make  everybod;  know  that  fact,  and  could  sat- 
isfy the  public  that  it  was  a  real  diminution  in  price  and  not 
merely  the  substitution  of  a  poorer  article,  he  would  succeed. 
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But  in  tlio  majority  of  cases  tlio  cloth  will  bo  pnrcliased  only 
occasionally,  and  in  such  small  quantities  that  it  will  not  bo 
worth  while  for  the  man's  customers  to  make  a  special  inves- 
tigation in  order  to  learn  about  the  diminution  of  price.  Con- 
sequently it  may  well  hapiHin  tiiat  his  sales  would  not  be  in- 
creased by  one  third,  and  ho  would  then  lose  by  his  attempt 
to  sell  at  a  lower  price.  / 

The  less  important  the  commodity,  that  is,  the  smaller  the 
amount  of  money  any  one  expends  for  it  annually,  the  less 
likely  it  is  to  be  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  It  is  not 
worth  any  one's  while  to  change  his  grocer  because  some  other 
giocer  sells  jwpper  or  mustard  ten  per  cent  cheaper.  Even 
in  the  case  of  such  st^iples  as  tea  and  coffee,  it  is  so  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  quality  before  trial  that  the  customer  finds  it  a 
very  difficult  problem  to  determine  who  it  is  that  really  sells 
at  the  lowest  price,  taking  quality  into  account. 

In  such  cases,  however,  there  is  a  tcndencv  analojious  to 
competition  which  does  tend  to  lower  prices  by  giving  an  ad- 
vantage in  the  long-run  to  him  who  sells  the  cheapest.  Sup- 
pose two  persons  ai)pear  in  business,  one  of  whom  goes  on 
the  principle  of  exacting  the  highest  price  from  his  customers 
that  he  can  profitably  command,  while  another  sells  as  low  as 
he  can,  perhaps  from  mere  conscientious  motives.  The  first 
may  make  the  largest  profits  in  one  year  and  for  several  years, 
but  the  fact  that  the  second  is  a  more  economical  dealer  to 
purchase  from  will  gradually  become  known  to  a  larger  and 
larger  section  of  the  commnnity,  so  that  he  may  ultimately 
have  the  most  profitable  business.  Moreover,  tho  very  state  of 
things  which  makes  this  access  of  custom  so  slow  will  make  it 
j)ermanent.  A  largo  body  of  customers  having  become  per- 
manently satisfied  with  his  dealings  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  investigate  whether  some  one  else  may  not  serve  them  a 
trifle  cheaper,  and  thus  he  may  bo  on  the  sure  road  to  fortune. 
The  general  fact  thus  illustrated  is  this:  If  the  question  which 
suggests  itself  to  tho  retailer's  mind  is,  "What  are  the  most  profit- 
able prices  for  me  to  charge  these  individual  customers  for  this 
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article?  the  answer  may  l)e  very  different  from  what  it  will  bo 
if  ho  asks  himself  what  price  will  in  tho  long-run  best  serve 
to  givo  him  a  permanent  and  enduring  trade. 

35.  Ciisea  of  Prices  not  Jetei'inined  by  Competition.  Wo 
liavo  in  the  three  preceding  chapters  laid  down  and  illustrated 
the  law  that  if  tho  price  is  above  tho  normal  one  at  M'hicli 
supply  and  detnand  are  balanced,  tho  supply  will  exceed  tho 
demand,  and  there  will  bo  in  the  case  of  a  commodity  a  con- 
tinually increasing  accumulation  which  cannot  bo  disposed  of. 
There  are,  however,  large  classes  of  services  in  which  the  equi- 
librium will  bo  brought  about  in  a  somewhat  difforcnt  way. 
A  price  may  be  tixed  either  by  law  or  custom  for  certain 
personal  services.  If  this  price  is  below  tho  normal  one,  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  people  cannot  be  found  to  render  the  services, 
and  there  will  be  an  unsupplied  demand.  If  tho  fixed  price  is 
al>ovc  the  normal  one,  and  if  there  is  no  monopoly,  tho  supply 
will  exceed  tho  demand. 

Carriage-fares  afford  one  case  in  ])oint.  It  is  so  difticult  to 
satisfactorily  fix  the  price  of  a  drive  in  a  carriage  by  bargaining 
between  the  passenger  and  tho  driver,  that  in  nearly  all  civil- 
ized cities  a  tariff  of  prices  is  fixed  by  tho  municipal  authori- 
ties. In  cities  where  this  tariff  is  low,  passengers  will  frequently 
find  it  dilKcult  to  secure  carrioges,  because  it  will  not  pay  tho 
owners  to  keep  more  carriages  than  there  is  constant  employ- 
ment for.  When  it  is  above  the  normal  price  tho  number  of 
carriages  to  bo  had  will  exceed  those  which  are  necessary  to 
carry  all  tho  passengers  demanding  them  at  the  fixed  rate. 
The  result  will  be  that  a  certain  proportion  of  tho  carriages 
will  stand  idle  a  largo  part  of  the  time.  In  this  case  the  com- 
petition is  not  a  competition  as  regards  price,  but  a  competition 
to  secure  a  passengor  at  a  fixed  price.  It  is  a  fact  continually 
lost  sight  of  that  this  competition  is  just  as  effective  in  bring- 
ing the  compensation  of  each  iiulividual  driver  to  the  lowest 
limit  as  would  bo  a  competition  in  tho  matter  of  prices.  No 
permanent  gain  can  accrue  to  individual  drivers  by  having  tho 
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tariff  raised,  unless  they  can  at  the  same  time  keep  out  compe- 
tition. If  free  competition  is  allowed,  additional  carriat^us  will 
bo  bought,  more  men  will  go  into  the  business,  the  profits 
will  be  divided  among  a  larger  number,  and  this  process  will 
continue  until  the  individual  profits  of  each  driver  are  reduced 
to  the  lowest  point  at  which  he  is  willing  to  remain  in  the 
business. 

Another  case  is  afforded  by  the  sale  of  ncwepapora.  As  a 
general  rule  the  price  at  which  any  newspaper  is  sold  remains 
unchanged  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  supply  and  demand 
for  long  periods  of  time.  The  equilibrium  is  then  kept  up 
by  publishers  accommodating  their  supply  to  the  demand,  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  it  according  as  there  is  more  or  less 
matter  of  public  interest  in  the  paper  sold. 

If  the  prices  of  all  journals  were  fi.\cd  by  law,  custom,  or 
mutual  agreement,  the  competition  would  be  entirely  in  respect 
to  quality.  That  paper  would  get  the  largest  circulation  which 
most  pleased  its  subscribers.  The  result  would  be  that  more 
and  more  labor  and  expense  would  be  devoted  to  its  produc- 
tion, and  by  this  competition  the  profits  would  again  be  brought 
to  their  lowest  limit. 


36t  Cases  where  Competition  is  Difficult.  In  the  preced- 
ing cases  we  have  supposed  the  service  to  be  such  that  it  can 
be  easily  rendered,  and  that  great  numbers  of  people  can  en- 
gage independently  in  rendering  it.  But  in  recent  times  a 
large  and  important  class  of  services  have  sprung  up,  in  which 
the  ainount  of  wealth  and  organizing  ability  required  to  render 
them  is  so  great  that  a  temporary  monopoly  may  be  established, 
though  none  is  legalized.  Then  this  monopoly  may  bo  ren- 
dered permanent,  or  at  least  may  be  continued  through  many 
years,  by  skilful  management.  Such  a  case  is  seen  in  the  tele- 
graph system  of  the  United  States.  When  a  single  company 
possesses  the  only  line  between  two  cities,  or  over  a  certain 
region  of  country,  it  can  fix  its  own  price  for  messages.  It 
may  find  it  profitable  to  keep  this  price  far  above  the  nor- 
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mal  rate,  rather  tlian  to  enlarge  its  facilities,  so  that  a  great 
number  of  messages  can  bo  sent  at  a  low  rate.  If  a  competing 
company  is  ])roposecl,  its  promoters  may  foresee  that,  at  the  low 
prices  to  which  competition  would  lead,  it  would  be  unable  to 
make  a  profit.  It  may  therefore  stay  out  of  :);"  conip';titiou 
long  after  the  business  would  be  sutHcicnt  to  give  it  a  paying 
profit,  were  they  securo  against  a  fall  in  prices.  During  all  this 
period  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  the  first  company  has  the  field 
to  itself,  {suppose  at  last  a  competing  conjpany  to  build  a  new 
line,  and  to  take  messages  at  a  low  rate ;  if  this  low  rate  is  not 
as  profitable  as  a  higher  one  would  be,  the  two  oompanies  nuxy 
combine  in  some  way,  or  the  more  wealthy  may  bu\  out  the 
]>oorer  one,  so  that  the  monopoly  shall  still  be  kept  up.  The 
whole  history  of  telegraph  companies  in  the  United  States  has 
been  of  this  character.  It  is  supposed  that  great  numbers  of  small 
companies  have  been  establislied  for  the  sole  ])urpose  of  being 
bought  out  by  more  powerful  rivals,  in  order  that  the  latter 
njight  continue  their  temporary  monopoly. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  cases  in  which  Individual  pro- 
fits can  be  kept  permanently  above  tiieir  normal  niinimum  is 
that  in  which  some  monopoly  is  owned  by  the  producer.  This 
monopoly  may  bo  one  of  individual  skill,  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness, or  the  possession  of  some  natural  agent. 

37.  Cninpditi'on  ainoiif/  Jiutn'ness  Mttnaycra.  AVe  have 
seen,  in  treating  of  labor,  what  an  abnost  infinite  variety  there 
is  in  the  employments  which  men  engage  in  for  pay.  The  nat- 
ural endowments  of  men  by  which  they  are  (pi.aliJied  for  one 
or  another  employment  also  differ  in  an  important  degree. 
Considered  in  their  effects,  these  difTerenccs  in  capacities  are 
enormously  greater  tlian  they  appear  when  considered  in  them- 
selves. To  iilustiato  wliat  wo  mean,  consider  the  difference 
between  the  captain  of  a  great  steamship  and  one  of  the  sailors. 
They  differ  very  slightly  in  bodily  structuic,  and  the  sailor  has 
the  same  general  mental  qualities  as  the  captain.  He  speaks 
the  same  language,  and  there  are  a  great  many  things  which  ho 
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knows  liow  to  do  better  tlian  tho  captain  docs.  The  superi- 
ority of  tho  captain  consists  in  this,  tliat  ho  knows  ])ow  to 
navigate  and  direct  tho  ship,  wlnle  the  sailor  does  not.  This 
is  a  very  sinuU  dilTcrence  in  itself.  Itut,  small  as  it  is,  it  makes 
all  tho  dil'ferenco  between  conveying  tho  chip  safely  to  port 
and  losing  a  million  of  dollars  and  a  thonsand  lives  by  wreck- 
ing her. 

We  have  now  to  show  how  the  law  of  supi)ly  and  demand  of^er- 
ates  in  consecjucnce  of  these  great  diversities  in  natural  and  ac- 
,pired  capacities.  The  (piestion  is,  what  cause  detcrnjines  tho 
rate  of  compensation  in  any  particular  employment,  or  the  iii- 
como  which  a  man  can  gain  in  any  business.  To  avoid  wander- 
ing through  a  wilderness  of  different  occupations,  let  us  take  as 
cxan)plcs  the  various  operations  necessary  to  the  )>ro(hK'tion  of 
shirts.  Wo  shall  then  suppose  a  person  to  have  his  choice  be- 
tween becoming  a  lield-hand,  a  planter  engaged  in  raising  cot- 
ton, a  cotton-bioker,  an  oj)erative,  a  manager  of  a  cotton-mill,  a 
dealer  in  cotton  cloth,  a  manufacturer  of  shirts,  or  a  shirt-dealer. 

If  thcso  different  occupations  could  bo  equally  well  pursued 
by  all  men,  it  is  evident  that  the  most  agreeable  would  be  j)rc- 
ferred.  Tho  occupations  of  planter,  manager,  and  broker  are 
more  agreeablo  tlan  that  of  the  operative,  and  tho  latter  is 
more  av:reeable  than  that  of  the  iield-hand.  Hence  there  would 
be  more  competition  in  the  tirst  thrre  occupations  than  in  tho 
two  last,  and  the  iii'ld-iiand  would  gain  the  highest  income 
among  all  engaged  in  producing  shirts.  Jhit  we  know  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  rcasoji  is  obvious.  The  nund)er  of 
people  who  are  (jiialitiiHl  to  become  brokers,  managers,  and 
merchants  is  verv  small,  while  the  large  majoritv  of  men  are 
born  capa'ole  of  being  trained  for  tho  position  of  iield-hand. 
AVerc  it  not  for  this  great  diversity  in  natural  capacities,  we 
should  have  the  singular  result,  that  the  occupations  we  now 
consider  the  lowest  would  1)0  best  paid. 

To  iix  tho  ideas,  let  us  euj>posc  tho  number  of  ]>cople  who 
aro  re<piired  to  supply  shirts  to  tho  population  of  New  York 
Citv  to  bo  as  follows  : 
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1,000  field-hands, 

50  plantcre, 

10  cotton-brokers, 

2,000  operatives, 

5  managers  of  factories, 

100  sliirtdealers. 

Suppose,  however,  that  instead  of  the  number  of  persons 

qualitied  to  perform  these  functions  in  the  best  manner  being 

in  the  i^aino  pioportion,  they  are  in  some  siicii  proportion  as 

this: 

10,000  field-hands, 

4u  planters, 

5  brokers, 

10,000  oj)erative3, 

3  manaij;er8  o(  factories, 

1,000  slurt-ucalers. 

Wc  see  that  there  is  r.  -^omiiarativc  scarcity  in  the  number  of 
persons  qualilicd  as  jilimtcrR,  brokers,  arul  managers.  To  under- 
stand exactly  what  this  signities,  we  must  remember  that,  when 
we  speak  of  the  nui!iber  being  thus  limited,  we  do  not  mean 
that  only  this  nnmlu'r  could  l)y  hook  or  by  crook  follow  these 
occupatitnis.  AVhat  we  mean  is  that  the  number  who  can  fill 
them  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  is  thus  limited,  and 
that,  in  consequetjco  of  this,  they  can  in  a  certain  sense  defy 
competition. 

To  show  what  the  I'csult  of  this  is,  let  us  compare  two 
cotton-brokers  who  at  iirst  sight  n  .ly  seem  to  be  about  ctpial 
in  aljility.  Jhit  one  is  n^  .  a  gootl  judge  of  cotton,  does  not 
know  what  farmers  arc  most  to  bo  relied  on,  does  not  knuw 
exactly  what  kind  of  cotton  will  bring  the  highest  price,  cannot 
well  judge  what  the  state  of  tho  market  will  be  next  year,  and 
does  not  know  the  ehcaj)est  way  of  getting  his  cotton  to  tho 
manufacturer.  The  other  broker  knows  all  these  things.  Tho 
skilful  broker  then  outl»ids  tho  other  with  the  most  honest 
farmers,  buys  the  best  kind  of  cotton,  especially  that  kitid  of 
cotton  which  in  a  few  months  is  going  to  rise  in  price,  has  his 
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stock  well  housed,  nnd  gets  1*^  to  the  iiiunufacturcr  at  a  cheap 
route,  and  hy  u  lino  of  i-ailway  which  is  roliahlo  in  its  manage- 
mcnt.  The  poorer  broker  outbids  his  keener  neighbor  with 
another  class  of  farmers,  buys  cotton  which  is  going  to  fall  in 
price,  finds  that  it  is  not  of  the  quality  which  ho  expected, 
i-^arns  when  too  late  that  somebody  has  cheated  him  by  putting 
8';one8  inside  the  bales,  has  a  lot  of  cotton  damaged  by  getting 
wet,  pays  more  for  transportation  to  the  manufacturer,  and 
finds  ho  has  to  sell  it  at  a  lower  price  becaiise  the  market  is 
glutted  with  that  particular  kind  of  cotton.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  ho  may  find  that  ho  has  made  just  $5  as  the  result  of  the 
yearns  business,  while  his  more  skilful  nciglibor  may  tind  that 
he  has  made  $50,000. 

Tlu  lino  principle  holds  true  in  the  management  of  the  fac- 
tory. The  poor  manager  buys  the  wrong  kind  of  cotton  at  the 
wrong  time,  docs  not  know  how  to  mix  it  properly,  gets  it 
wf»«ted,  finds  his  machinery  getting  out  of  order,  cannot  make 
his  operatives  work  together  in  the  most  advantageous  manner, 
and  does  not  know  the  right  time  to  sell.  If  there  wore  no 
other  manager  who  could  do  l>etter  than  he,  he  would  still  be 
able  to  live.  Ihjt  there  may  be  a  single  competitor  wlio  will 
know  how  to  arrange  these  matters  by  avoiding  all  waste  and 
having  all  the  operations  conducted  in  the  most  advaiitagt'ous 
manner.  Ho  will  sell  his  goods  at  so  low  a  rate  as  to  drive 
his  competitors  out  of  business,  and  at  the  same  time  2nake 
a  fortune  for  himself.  Whether  the  brcadstufTs  and  other 
products  which  are  every  year  brought  from  the  far  West  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  shall  cost  ij^loO.UOO/Hio  or  only 
!?.SO,000,<»00  for  transportation  depciuls  entirely  upon  the  skill 
of  a  few  dozen  railway  managers.  The  mati.ngers  who  can 
bring  them  for  i^S(>,00(>,000  will  drive  the  others  out  of  busi- 
ness and  make  !552O,(K)0,O{»0  prolit  for  their  companies. 


4 
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U8.  All  these  cases  of  special  skill  in  business  management 
are  examples  of  a  graduated  mono}>oly  of  tho  same  kind  as 
that  in  tho  ownership  of  the  soil.     Let  us  imagine  ourselves 
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ablo  to  measure  and  record  tlic  busiiicss  ability  of  every  man 
ill  the  country.  Tlie  rcstdt  would  be  of  this  general  nature  : 
that  a  dozen  men  might  be  ranked  in  the  liighest  class,  a  score 
or  two  in  a  class  a  shade  below,  a  hundred  in  a  third  class, 
several  hundred  in  a  fourth  class,  and  so  on.  Since  there  is  more 
businesa  than  can  be  transacted  bv  the  half-dozen  hii'hcst  classes 
on  this  scale,  it  follows  that  the  latter  will  be  ablo  to  command 
or  gain  by  their  services  an  income  jiroportionate  to  their  su- 
periority over  the  lowest  class  tiiat  can  make  a  living.  Theso 
incomes  will  be  gained  by  such  wise  maiingenjent  that  the  in- 
evitable waste  of  material  and  labor  shall  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  thattlie  product  shall  be  what  consumers  most  want. 

39.  The  ]>rinciplc  involved  can  be  seen  in  another  case. 
Let  us  imagine  that  among  a  tribe  of  savages  one  man  has 
learned  to  make  iirst-class  lire-arms  and  excellent  gunpow- 
der. His  fellows  see  liow  he  does  it,  and  they  find  that  they  can 
also  make  a  kind  of  gunpowder  and  of  lire-arms.  But,  through 
want  of  knowledge,  what  they  make  is  so  poor  in  quality  that 
they  can  seldom  get  near  enough  to  an  animal  to  shoot  it. 
The  skilful  man  understands  the  chemistry  of  the  subject  so 
well  that  with  his  gunpowder  and  arms  a  bulTalo  can  be  shot 
before  the  animal  sees  the  huntsman.  Then  the  skilful  man 
could,  without  injuring  his  fellows,  charge  for  liis  services  the 
whole  advantage  which  he  gave  them.  He  could,  perhaps,  if 
the  tribe  was  a  thousand  strong,  charge  for  his  powder  and 
guns  one  half  of  all  the  game  killed  with  them,  and  the  rest 
of  the  tribe  woidd  lind  it  more  advantageous  to  pay  this  price 
than  to  use  the  best  weapons  they  could  themselves  make. 
Morever,  this  bargain  would  not  bo  to  their  disadvantage,  since 
the  skilful  man  could  never  command  more  from  them  than 
the  value  of  the  advantage  he  afforded. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  PROFITS   AND  COST  OF   I'RODUCriON. 

40.  At  a  first  glance  the  term  "  cost  of  production  "  may 
sccin  pci'fectly  definite  a!id  precise  in  meaning.  When,  in  ac* 
cordance  with  universal  practice,  it  is  measured  by  money,  it 
signifies  the  value  of  the  labor  and  money  which  the  producer 
must  expend  in  order  that  an  article  may  be  produced.  If  for 
each  yard  of  a  certain  kind  of  cotton  the  owner  of  a  factory  is 
obliged  to  pay  out  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  labor,  materials, 
repairs,  interest,  etc.,  then  the  cost  of  production  is  said  to  be 
that  sum  per  yard.  When  the  cotton  is  sold,  the  excess  of 
money  received  after  paying  all  expenses  connected  with  the 
sale  is  called  profltM^  and  is  supposed  to  bo  the  share  received 
by  the  owners  of  the  factory  as  the  result  of  the  skill,  enter- 
prise, and  capital  which  they  have  invested  in  the  work.  If  we 
trace  out  what  the  factory  pays,  we  find  it  to  bo  divisible  into 
waives  and  cost  of  iiiatt^rial.  But  the  materials  which 
are  purchased  cost  labor,  and  this  labor  has  to  receive  its  wages 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  Following  the  jnocess  backward 
step  by  step,  it  was  found  that  everything  paid  for  the  manii- 
factured  product  might  bo  divided  into  three  parts,  namely: 

I.  Kent  whicl)  was  received  by  the  owners  of  the  soil  from 
which  the  original  materials  were  obtained. 

II.  Wages  paid  for  labor  cx|x.'nded  in  production. 
When  the  manufactiu'er  stlls  the  product  he  mu^t  get  both 

these  items  back  again  with  a  surplus,  else  he  cannot  continue 
business.  The  surplus  is  his  share  of  the  numey  received,  and  is 
called  his  profit.  Thus  wo  have  a  third  element  in  the  price 
of  the  product,  namely — 

III.  Profits,  or  the  sharo  of  the  gross  amounts  realized 
which  constitute  the  gains  of  the  manufacturer  or  employer 
of  labor. 
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Tliis  was  tho  theory  of  tlic  leading  economists  a  generation 
or  two  ago.  But  it  fails  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
present  time.  It  is  now  seen  that  rent  and  payment  for  any 
monopolized  elements  of  production  should  Ix)  included  in 
tho  same  class.  Ilenco  if  wu  arc  to  consider  rent  as  part  of 
such  co8t,  we  should  also  include  everything  that  the  owners 
of  mines,  the  organizers  of  lahor,  and  tho  possessors  of  material 
limite<l  in  supply  can  command  over  and  ahovo  tho  ordinary 
wages  of  lahor.  Again,  the  proiits  of  the  manufacturer  are 
really  his  com])cnsatiun  for  the  skill  and  capital  which  lio  in- 
vests in  his  enterprise.  In  so  far  as  they  are*  gains  mad&  hy 
the  use  of  his  organizing  powers  they  are  products  of  his  lahor, 
and  therefore  may  he  considered  as  wages  when  that  term  is 
used  in  its  most  extended  sense  (II.  n4).  That  portion  which 
represents  prolit  upon  the  capital  invested  should  he  considered 
as  interest  on  capital.  Thus  prutits  are  divisihlc  into  the  two 
parts  uv/yt'«,  or  gains  hy  lahor,  ami  iuurest  on  capital. 

41.  It  is  unneces-sary  to  develop  the  suhjeet  from  this  point 
of  view,  because  without  greater  precision  the  classification  can 
servo  no  useful  purpose.  To  show  the  diflicnltics  in  the  way 
of  a  rule  for  estimating  cost  of  production  which  shall  suit 
every  case,  let  us  suppose  tho  po6^cs8or  of  a  valuahlo  bed  of 
Iron  ore  who  h:i8  in  his  emi)Ioy  i  clunnist  and  an  cni;ineer,cach 
posscpsing  extraordinary  skill  in  con<liu'ting  JJic  processes  noc> 
essary  to  tho  smelting  and  ca.sting  of  the  iron  which  comes  fron» 
his  he<i.  Now,  tlu*  way  he  would  cstin>ate  thoco.st  of  jjroduc- 
ing  iron  is  this;  "This  hed  of  iron  is  of  great  value;  I  should 
have  to  pay,  two  hundred  tiioiisaml  dollars  for  it"  (perhaps  he 
did  i)ay  two  hutuired  thousand  to  g.  f  it|.  "The  annual  inter- 
est  on  this  money  is  ten  thousand  dolia?-s.  I  have  to  pay  sala- 
ries of  ton  thousanil  d«)llars  each  to  two  scientific;  exptMts;  an 
etpial  salary  to  a  business  assistant,  whose  sc'vices  are  of  great 
value.  1  also  have  to  pay  great  sums  for  fi*e  uso  of  certain 
patents  in  the  inaimfacture  of  Ptecl.  Moreover,  my  «)wn  or- 
goniiii^;  ability  and  knowledge  of  tin;  business  are  of  great 
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valiio.  Sinco  tlioy  will  on  tlio  avcrngo  enable  ino  to  gain  a 
largo  sum  |)or  nnnuni,  forty  thousand  dollars  or  more,  I  thore> 
foro  cstiniiitc  tlicin  at  that  figure."  Adding  up  all  tlicso  items, 
ho  will  obtain  tho  cost  of  production  i>cr  ton  of  the  various 
kinds  of  iron  which  ho  turns  out. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  us  that  this  cost  of  produc- 
tion will,  in  practice  and  in  tho  long-run,  mean  very  nearly 
tho  same  thing  as  tho  prico  he  can  get  for  his  iron.  For  if, 
during  a  long  scries  of  years,  ho  can  command  a  ])rlco  very 
much  ubovo  tho  ordinary  cost  of  production,  it  must  bo  because 
he  possesses  a  monopoly  of  some  kind,  cither  in  the  (juality  of 
his  ore,  the  skill  of  his  assistants,  or  his  own  knowledge  and 
organizing  abilities.  Whatever  this  monopoly  consists  in,  it 
will  bo  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  gains  it  eiiables  him  to 
secure,  and  its  use  will  therefore  bo  charged  to  cost  of  pro- 
duction.  Nor  can  we  stop  him  from  doing  this.  Ho  may  sell 
out  to  another  man  all  his  monopolies  e.\ce])t  his  own  knowl- 
edge and  skill,  and  may  sell  him  tho  product  of  that  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  so  fur  as  they  are  embodied  in  tho  organiza- 
tion of  the  Wi>rk,  for  a  sum  proportioned  to  tho  gains  of  tho 
CKtablishmtiit.  Then,  sinco  tho  buyer  has  had  to  pay  so  great  a 
sum  of  money,  it  is  quite  reasonable  that  he  shall  include  all 
those  items  for  which  ho  has  had  to  pay  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 


a 


43.  There  is,  however,  another  scnso  in  which  wo  should 
make  an  entirely  (lilTorcnt  estimate.  It  might  bo  claimed  that  it 
cost  a  man  nothinjj  to  use  his  own  faculties  or  to  n>ana''o  his  own 
capital.  If  his  machinery  wouM  wear  out  as  fast  in  standing 
idle  as  when  running,  we  nnght  siy  that  it  cost  him  nothi?ig  to 
run  his  machinerv.  So  it  costs  tlio  land-holder  nothin<»  to  rent 
his  land.  The  iron  ore  still  under  ground,  though  it  nuiy 
have  li<'(Mi  sold  f»)r  millions  i  f  dollars,  has  never  cost  anybody 
anything  except  the  trouble  of  linding  it.  The  original  discov- 
erer got  a  grant  of  it  from  the  government;  ho  sold  his  rights 
to  somu  one  else  ;  the  buyer  sold  them  again,  and  thus  tlioy 
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passed  from  hand  to  hand,  incraasing  in  value  as  tho  richness  of 
the  ore  l)Ccamo  known.  But  this  increase  of  value  cost  nobody 
anything  more  than  the  labor  of  learning  tho  value  of  tho  ore. 

We  may  thus  form  a  new  conception  of  cost  of  production 
by  not  counting  as  such  cost  anything  except  tho  labor  which 
has  been  actually  devoted  by  men  to  tho  production,  and  valu- 
ing this  labor  by  tho  same  standard  that  we  value  other  kinds 
of  labor.  In  making  this  new  estimate  we  leave  out  of  consid- 
eration everything  that  is  paid  for  monopolies  of  any  kind. 
Wo  thei-eforo  take  from  tho  cost  tho  rent  of  land,  tho  money 
paid  for  the  bounties  of  nature,  the  high  salaries  of  skilled  em- 
ployes, and  the  gains  which  the  owners  make  by  their  special 
skill.  To  distinguish  this  diminished  cost  of  production  from 
tho  one  already  described,  we  shall  call  it  net  coHt. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  havo  some  criterion  for  determining 
what  wc  shall  consider  tho  net  cost.  Such  a  criterion  is  af- 
fortit^l  Ly  i.^uiJomic  science,  and  may  Ic  arrived  at  as  follows : 
Let  us  suppose  the  price  of  a  commodity  to  gradually  and  con. 
tinually  fall  from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to  year,  with 
no  ho))e  of  its  ever  again  rising.  A  iirst  approximation  to  the 
net  cost  of  production  to  any  individual  producer,  whether  a 
peraon  or  a  company,  would  then  be  the  price  at  which  the 
producer  would  abandon  business  entirely. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  that  this  is  a  legitimate  defini- 
tion from  the  second  poir>t  of  view  just  outlined.  For  no  per- 
son or  company  can  or  will  go  on  producing  indefinitely  at  a 
loss.  He  may  do  so  temporarily,  hoping  for  prices  to  bo  higher 
in  the  future.  But  if  they  are  never  to  be  any  higher,  which 
is  the  case  we  have  supposed,  then  the  producer  will  immediately 
stop  when  he  ceases  to  gain. 

It  is  evident  that  this  stopping-}>oint  may  bo  far  below  what 
is  estimated  as  cost  of  production  by  the  first  mctluxl.  In  the 
first  place,  the  millions  of  dollars  which  the  unfortunate  owner 
paid  for  the  mi!ie  do  not  count  at  all.  His  mine  is  worth  to 
him  just  what  he  can  make  out  of  it;  and  it  makes  no  differ- 
enoe,  so  far  as  his  interests  at  the  present  time  are  concerned, 
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whcther  ho  got  it  for  nothing  or  paid  n  million  dollars  for  it. 
If  ho  can  niuko  any  money  out  of  it  ho  will,  and  if  ho  cannot 
ho  will  give  it  up.  In  tho  next  place,  as  he  finds  his  profits 
diminishing,  ho  will  havo  to  inform  his  skilled  assistants  and 
manager  that  they  must  cither  submit  to  a  reduction  of  their 
wages  or  allow  the  establisment  to  go  out  of  business.  Tho 
result  will  bo  tho  reduction  of  all  wages  to  the  lowest  point 
which  will  sufHco  to  retain  the  services  of  the  different  grades 
uf  employes.  If  these  employes  arc  able  to  use  their  siiecial 
skill  in  other  pursuits  with  equal  advantage,  they  will  soon  seek 
for  such  pursuits.  I^ut  it  is  ono  of  tho  marks  of  monopolized 
skill  that  it  cannot  generally  bo  employed  advantageously  in 
many  directions.  Tho  skilled  employes  of  all  grades  would 
therefore  have  to  submit  to  a  greater  or  less  reduction.  Final* 
ly,  if  the  owner  or  company  themselves  cannot  advantageously 
change  their  capital,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  may  find 
to  bo  the  case,  they  will  have  to  bo  satisfied  as  long  as  they  are 
making  a  fair  living. 

Lot  tho  reader  not  forgot  tho  object  of  this  criterion  for  do* 
termining  net  cost  of  production.  We  arc  not  showing  that 
under  any  probable  or  conceivable  circumstances  would  tho  pos- 
scssors  of  skill  and  capital  bo  thus  reduced  to  what  would  sqcmi 
to  them  penury.  Wo  are  supposing  an  ideal  state  of  things: 
one  in  which  the  possessors  of  monopolies  would  bo  unable  to 
command  more  than  if  they  did  not  possess  them.  Wo  are  try- 
ing to  divide  what  is  commonly  called  cost  of  production  into 
two  parts :  tho  value  of  special  monoi)olie8,  and  what  is  really 
paid  for  non-monopolized  labor  an-^  s-^rvices.  Wo  eliminate 
tho  monopolized  elements  by  suppcsng  tho  price  to  diminish 
until  those  elements  cease  to  bo  of  special  value  to  their  owner, 
at  least  in  the  j)articular  direction  in  which  they  arc  Ufiod. 
Then  we  have  tho  net  cost  of  production  as  it  would  bo  were 
the  most  skilful  business  managers  and  other  possessors  of 
monopolized  elements  brought  down  to  tho  general  level  of 
their  fellow-men  of  tho  same  class. 
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43.  The  cloinciits  which  enter  into  not  cost  of  production 
as  tliU8  (letlncd  arc : 

I.  Wutjrs^  measured  on  the  lowest  scale  for  which  any  of 
the  persons  concerned  would  bo  willing  to  continue  work. 

II.  IttUrt'dt  on  capital  invested  in  the  work. 

III.  7(f.r^x, //i«f/n/7U'(>,  and  other  uiiscoUuneous  items  inci- 
dental to  production. 

Whatever  the  producer  receives  for  his  ])roducts  above  the 
net  cost  of  production  thus  defined  may  pro|)erly  be  considered 
as  his  profit.  It  includes  tlie  gains  of  himself  and  his  imme- 
diate employes  arising  from  their  special  skill,  the  interest  on 
whatever  money  he  may  have  sunk  in  the  enterpriiie  and  bo 
unalile  to  command  again,  by  sale  or  otherwise,  as  well  as  the 
gains  from  monopolies  of  every  kind.  No  one  knows,  and  no 
one  can  estimate  with  precision,  what  the  profits  are  in  any 
i|)ocial  ciise.  We  kriow  by  experience  that  there  are  certain 
products  the  prices  of  which  are  subject  to  great  fluctuations 
from  year  to  year.  Wo  also  know  that  there  are  certain  estab- 
lishments which  continue  in  o])eration  through  a  period  of 
yeai-s  at  the  lowest  price,  without  any  positi\o  ho])©  that  prices 
will  bo  higher  in  the  immediate  future.  If  prices  do  fin.illy 
rise,  it  cannot  be  su])posed  that  the  net  cost  of  production  rises 
in  anything  like  the  sanie  ])roportion.  Wo  nj.ny  therefore  fairly 
suppose  that  when  prices  are  high  the  producers  are  gaining  a 
profit  not  necessarily  erpial  to  the  whole  increase  of  price,  but 
certainly  equal  to  an  important  fraction  of  it. 
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rRKrtlCKVATION   OF    KQl'ILIIIKirM    IJCTWKKN  BITI'I.Y   AND  DKMAND. 

44.  Ii^n'  ns  begin  by  Bupposiiig  inctbod  of  doing  bii&incss 
quite  (litTcroiit  from  that  cooaidercd  in  tho  preceding  chapters. 
If  >vo  visit  :i  port  in  tho  East  Indies,  a  trader  will  coniu  on 
l>oard  with  Kilkfl,  cashnicreB,  and  other  products  of  the  country 
for  sale.  The  ship  is  then  his  market,  and  tho  passengers  the 
buyers.  Hut  his  price  will  not  bo  fixed  by  any  such  consider- 
ntions  of  the  stnto  of  this  nuirket  ns  enter  into  tho  ealculntions 
of  tho  whoiosnlo  denier;  his  only  object  is  to  get  the  highest 
possible  price  from  ench  individunl  passenger.  If  one  pa8> 
Bcnger  would  bo  willing  to  give  $100  for  a  shawl  rather  thnn 
go  witliout  it,  another  $r»0,  and  a  third  only  l?40,  tho  trader 
would  endeavor  to  got  those  separate  sums  for  tho  saino  kirnl 
of  u  shawl  from  tho  three  separate  parties.  In  such  u  case, 
in  tho  absenco  of  any  communication  among  tho  dilTeront 
passengers,  tho  price  would  bo  merely  the  result  of  mutual 
guessing;  tho  trader  trying  to  guess  how  nmch  tho  passenger 
would  give,  aiul  tho  i)a88engcr  to  guess  how  littlo  tin;  trader 
woidd  take.  There  would  therefore  bo  no  definable  law  to 
regulate  the  prieo. 

So  far  as  tho  willingness  and  state  of  mind  of  buver  atul 
eeller  are  concerned,  the  same  thing  may  be  considiMfd  as 
holding  true  in  all  cases.  There  are  in  the  community  a  cer- 
tain iHMuber  of  people  who  would  give  )hi*J(>.  i^.'JO,  or  $40  a 
barrel  for  Hour  rather  than  go  without  it.  If  their  tlour-dealcr 
could  keep  them  ignorant  of  the  market  price,  he  might  exact 
this  extremo  limit  of  price  for  his  tlour.  Hut  the  state  of 
things  which  exists  in  tho  wholesale  markets  of  every  civili/cd 
country  prevents  any  such  ojieration.  Tho  general  rule  is  that 
goods  must  bo  sold  at  tho  same  price  to  all  comers.     A  trader 
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who  should  exact  a  higher  price  because  his  customer  chanced 
to  be  for  the  moment  ignorant  of  the  market  price  would  soon 
lose  his  business  standing.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  retail  and 
short-sighted  shop-keepera  that  the  attempt  is  now  practised. 
The  result  is  that  if  any  commodity  is  offered  at  a  certain  price 
P,  the  buyers  will  comj)rise  all  those  persons  who  are  willing 
to  pay  either  P  or  any  higher  price. 

We  now  see  from  another  point  of  view  how  it  is  that  as 
price  is  lowered  the  demand  increases.  All  the  purchasers 
willing  to  give  the  higher  price  are  retained  at  the  lower  price, 
and  a  certain  number  of  additional  ones  are  brought  in. 


I 


45.  Graduated  Cost  of  Production.  It  has  been  shown 
that  if  the  net  cost  of  producing  a  commodity  exceeds  the  price 
it  will  command  in  the  market  its  production  must  cease. 
Hence  the  price  asked  must  be  above  the  cost  of  production 
by  an  amount  sufficient  to  make  good  all  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  sale  in  the  market.  Since  whenever  the  price 
sufficiently  exceeds  the  cost  of  production  to  make  the  latter 
pay  well,  the  production  will  be  increased,  it  might  seem  to 
follow  that  the  selling  price  could  never  exceed  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  sale.  But  this  conclusion  does  not  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course,  because  it  rests  on  the  supposition  that  the 
cost  of  production  is  a  fixed  quantity,  and  that  the  amount  pro- 
duced can  be  increased  indefinitely  without  increasing  the  cost 
per  unit  of  the  commodity.  Were  there  no  limit  upon  the 
quantity  which  could  be  produced  at  the  lowest  net  cost,  this 
would  be  true.  Bnt  we  have  shown  that  monopolized  elements 
enter,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  into  nearly  every  commodity. 
Since,  by  hypothesis,  these  elements  are  limited  in  supply,  and 
are  not  at  the  command  of  every  one,  the  effect  of  the  monop- 
oly will  be  with  every  addition  to  the  quantity  to  increase  the 
cost  of  each  unit  added. 

In  the  case  of  monopolies  of  the  raw  materials  of  production 
which  we  have  described  in  the  last  chapter,  the  general  rule 
is  this :    A  certain  limited  amount  of  the  raw  material  can  be 
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obtained  at  a  comparatively  low  net  cost  from  some  especially 
favored  sources.  If  this  quantity  does  not  suffice  for  the 
supply,  tlien  it  is  to  be  sought  for  from  less  and  less  favored 
sources,  and  thus  each  unit  will  cost  more.  This  is  the  mark 
of  a  graduated  monopoly  (§§  25,  27),  which  is  the  most  common 
kind  of  monopoly.  In  such  a  case,  the  quantity  made  to  sell  at 
a  price  P  is  all  that  can  be  made  at  a  net  cos*  not  exceeding  P, 
just  as  the  quantity  sold  has  been  shown  to  be  all  that  could  be 
sold  at  a  price  not  below  P.  To  illustrate  this,  let  us  see  how 
it  may  be  with  the  production  of  iron. 

46.  There  may  be  in  certain  favored  spots  deposits  of  iron 
ore  so  rich  in  metal  and  so  near  the  surface  that  pig-iron  can 
be  made  from  them  at  a  net  cost  of  $7  per  ton.  From  other 
deposits  or  other  portions  of  the  same  deposit  the  cost  may  be 
$8  per  ton ;  in  the  next  class  in  order  $9 ;  and  so  on  until  we 
reach  a  cost  above  any  limit  we  choose  to  set.   <  ■■ 

Suppose  now  the  market  price  to  be  $9  per  ton.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  all  those  mines  from  which  the  iron  can  be  made  at 
a  net  cost  less  than  $9  will  pay  for  working  them.  If  the  price 
rises  to  $10  or  $12,  the  less  favorable  mines  will  be  sought  out 
and  opened.  If  it  falls  to  $8  or  $7,  the  less  favorable  fur- 
naces will  have  to  close,  temporarily  or  permanently.  The 
result  then  would  be :  ' 

I.  The  higher  the  price  which  can  be  got  for  the  commodity 
the  greater  the  quantity  which  will  be  produced. 

II.  The  price  will  be  equal  to  the  cost  of  production  from 
the  least  favored  mines. 

We  shall  hei-eafter  see  that  the  second  rule  is  not  the  most 
general  one.  But  we  need  not  consider  the  exceptions  to  it  at 
present.  The  final  result  of  both  the  law  of  demand  and  the 
law  of  supply  is  that  the  price  will  be  so  fixed  that  supply  and 
demand  shall  be  equal.  To  show  how  the  point  of  equilibrium 
is  reached,  we  have  supposed  a  state  of  things  set  forth  in  the 
table  on  the  next  page. 

In  the  table  of  demand  the  first  column  is  a  series  of  prices 
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per  toil  which  are  chosen  quite  at  pleasure,  and  from  which  we 
may  suppose  the  wholesale  dealers,  or  the  manufacturers,  to 
select  at  pleasure  in  order  to  try  tiio  effects  of  each  separate 
price  upon  sales  and  production. 

The  second  column  gives  the  corresponding  demand,  that  is, 
the  number  of  thousand  tons  which  it  would  be  possible  to  sell 
at  that  price  in  a  given  state  of  the  market  during  a  given 
period.  In  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  large  numbers  we  shall 
call  1000  tons  the  unit  of  quantity.  "We  may  suppose,  to  fix 
the  ideas,  that  the  market  includes  the  whole  United  States,  and 
that  the  period  of  time  is  one  year.  The  first  two  columns 
then  indicate  that  50,000  tons  can  be  sold  in  a  year  at  $7  per 
ton,  48,000  at  $8,  and  so  on.  ,  • 

In  the  table  of  supply  the  first  column  gives  a  series  of  the 
various  costs  of  production  per  ton. 


Table  of  Demand. 

Table  of  Supply. 

SelUug  Price. 

i 
Demand 
in  Thousands  of 
Tons.           1 

Cost  of 

Production  per 

Ton. 

Quantity  which 

can  be  produced 

at  that  Cost. 

Total  at  Cost 
or  Lower. 

$7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

50 
48 
46 
43 
40 
86 
88 
29 

|7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

10 
10 
12 
13 
15 
20 
20 
20 

10 
20 
32 
45 
60 
80 
100 
120 

The  second  column  gives  the  quantity  which  we  may  sup- 
pose can  bo  produced  at  each  particular  cost.  That  is,  we 
suppose  that  10,000  tons  can  be  produced  annually  from  those 
few  favored  mines  which  yield  the  product  at  $7  per  ton ; 
10,000  from  the  next  class,  at  $8  per  ton  ;  and  so  on. 

The  third  column  shows  the  total  quantity  produced  at  each 
cost  or  at  less.  It  is  formed  by  adding  all  the  prices  beside 
and  above  it  in  the  preceding  column.  For  example,  $7  being 
the  lowest  price  of  all,  it  shows  all  that  can  be  produced  at  that 
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cost.  Opposite  $8  we  have  the  10  units  which  can  be  pro- 
duced at  the  cost  of  $8,  and  also  the  10  which  can  be  produced 
at  $7,  making  a  sum  total  of  20,000  tons  at  $8  or  less.  12,000 
tons  can  be  produced  at  the  cost  of  $9,  which  added  to  the 
preceding  makes  32,000  tons  which  can  be  produced  at  the  rate 
of  $9  or  less;  and  so  to  the  end  of  the  table. 

Note  particularly  that  these  tables  show,  not  what  actually  is 
done,  but  what  can  be  done  under  certain  assumed  conditions, 
and  by  fixing  certain  arbitrary  prices  for  iron.  To  see  what 
actually  would  be  done,  suppose  the  selling  price  were  fixed 
at  $9  per  ton.  The  dealers  would  then  be  able  to  dispose  of 
their  stock  at  the  rate  of  46,000  tons  per  annum.  But  since 
they  could  not  uflford  to  pay  the  full  price  at  which  they  sold, 
but  perhaps  10  cents  less,  the  producers  would  supply  them 
only  with  the  20  units  which  could  be  produced  at  a  cost  less 
than  $9  per  ton.  Buying  only  20  units  and  selling  46,  the 
stock  on  hand  would  diminish  at  the  rate  of  26  units  per  an- 
num, and  the  dealers  Avould  of  course  raise  the  price.  At  $10 
per  ton  they  would  sell  at  the  rate  of  43  units  per  annum. 
But  tliis  rise  of  $1  would  only  add  to  the  supply  the  12  units 
which  can  be  produced  at  $9  per  ton,  so  that  the  supply  would 
now  be  32  units  per  annum  and  the  equilibrium  would  not  yet 
be  restored.  At  $11  per  ton  the  sales  would  be  reduced  to  the 
rate  of  40  units  per  annum,  while  the  supply  would  be  45,  the 
13  units  which  can  be  produced  at  $10  per  ton  being  now 
added.  The  supply  would  then  slightly  exceed  the  demand,  so 
that  the  price  under  the  conditions  shown  by  the  tables  would 
be  between  $10  and  $11  per  ton. 
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47.  Modifications.  This  is  an  example  of  the  law  of  equi- 
librium in  its  simplest  form.  By  comparing  it  with  the  actual 
case  the  student  will  readily  see  what  modifications  are  to  be 
made  in  it  to  correspond  to  what  actually  takes  place.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  modifications : 

I.  Neither  of  the  two  tables  is  to  be  considered  as  invari- 
able from  year  to  year.    The  demand  at  a  given  price  will  be 
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greater  in  some  seasons  than  in  others,  owing  to  the  greater  or 
less  want  of  iron  for  railways  or  manufacturing  purposes.  In 
one  year  46  units  might  be  salable  at  $8  per  ton,  as  supposed 
in  the  table,  while  in  another  year  the  sales  at  that  price  might 
be  50  units.  But  in  any  case  we  could  make  a  table  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  given  above  which  would  hold  good  until 
there  was  a  change  in  the  demand.  Every  three  months  or 
every  year  we  should  need  a  new  table. 

II.  The  cost  of  production  from  each  mine  may  vary  in 
the  same  way  with  variations  in  the  price  of  labor  and  the  cost 
of  machinery.  Moreover,  the  quantity  which  can  be  produced 
at  any  one  price  is  not  fixed  as  we  have  supposed  it,  because 
the  managers  of  the  furnaces  can  to  a  certain  extent  increase 
or  diminish  their  production  at  pleasure.  If  the  price  of  iron 
were  only  $7.50  per  ton,  the  most  favored  producer  would  have 
no  great  stimulus  to  manufacture  for  so  small  a  profit,  and 
therefore  might  make  less  than  ten  units  per  annum.  But 
when  the  price  went  up  to  $12  per  ton  the  large  profit  would 
stimulate  him  to  enlarge  his  works  and  employ  more  labor,  so 
that  he  would  produce  at  the  rate  of  more  than  ten  units  per 
annum. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  tendency  is  checked  by  the  fact 
that  any  sudden  change  in  the  quantity  produced  is  disadvan- 
tageous. A  manager  would  rather  run  at  a  loss  for  a  short 
time  than  discharge  his  workmen,  and  when  the  prices  went 
up  he  might  be  unable  to  make  any  material  increase  of  pro- 
duction without  investing  additional  capital,  and  might  not  deem 
it  worth  while  to  make  this  additional  investment.  However 
these  two  opposing  causes  might  operate  against  each  other, 
the  result  would  be  in  any  case  a  relation  of  the  same  general 
character  as  that  shown  in  the  table.  We  therefore  need  a 
new  table  of  supply  as  well  as  of  demand  every  few  months  or 
every  year.  But  ia  every  state  of  the  market  there  is  always 
a  possible  table  of  the  kind  shown  which  expresses  that  state. 

III.  Effect  of  Discounting  the  Market.  The  price  is  fixed 
by  the  dealers  and  producers,  not  merely  according  to  the 
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present  state  of  the  market,  but  its  probable  future  state  fium 
the  best  information  they  can  get  or  the  best  judgment  they 
can  form.  If  they  foresee  that  noxt  year  a  great  number  of 
railways  will  be  built,  they  will  be  less  anxious  to  sell  now  and 
will  allow  stock  to  accnnmlate  on  their  hands  for  the  sake  of 
the  prospective  prcnt.  But  the  general  average  result  for  a 
whole  year  or  a  series  of  years  will  not  be  altered  (cf.  §  19). 

IV.  In  many  cases  there  may  be  no  dealers  at  all,  the  produ- 
cers of  the  pig-iron  selling  direct  to  the  manufacturers  who  use 
it.  But  this  does  not  change  the  relation  of  things  shown 
in  the  tabic.  The  functions  of  the  dealers  are  then  performed 
by  the  producers  themselves,  and  since  the  prices  ai'e  publicly 
known,  the  laws  governing  them  are  the  same  as  when  dealers 
fix  them. 

Y.  The  modifications  in  the  tables  in  case  of  no  monopoly 
can  readily  be  made.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  could  make  a 
ton  of  pig-iron  at  a  cost  of  $9  in  labor,  capital,  and  supervision ; 
that  none  could  be  produced  at  a  le^s  cost,  and  that  any  required 
quantity  could  be  produced  at  that  cost.  The  selling  price 
would  then  bo  between  $9  and  $10  no  matter  what  the  de- 
mand. The  only  exception  to  i\m  vould  be  that  in  case  of  a 
sudden  increase  in  the  demand,  the  price  would  be  temporarily 
raised,  owing  to  the  difiiculty  of  suddenly  increasing  the  supply 
to  correspond  to  the  new  state  of  the  market,  while  the  reverse 
would  be  true  when  the  demand  diminished. 

Suppose  next  that  the  quantity  were  an  insensitive  one  for 
which  the  demand  varied  very  little  from  43  units  per 
annum,  regardless  of  the  price.  The  result  would  be  that  the 
first  four  orders  of  mines  shown  in  the  tables  would  be  worked 
continually.  The  total  amount  produced  would  then  be 
45  units  per  annum ;  the  selling  price  would  be  between  $9 
and  $10  per  ton,  because  if  we  place  it  at  $9  or  less  the  fourth 
class  of  producers  would  drop  out,  and  the  demand  could  no 
longer  be  supplied.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  price  exceeded 
$10  per  ton,  the  fifth  order  of  producers  would  enter  in  and 
the  total  production  would  be  60  units  jjer  annum,  or  17 
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units  inoro  than  could  be  sold.  Since  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  sell  the  entire  product,  some  one  would  have  to  stop, 
and  of  course  it  would  be  the  unwise  man  of  the  fifth  class. 

Combinations.  In  the  case  last  supposed  a  combination 
might  be  made  between  the  five  classes  of  prodnccrs  to 
charge  $11.50  per  ton  and  thus  make  it  pay  for  the  fifth  man 
to  continue  the  manufacture.  But  unless  this  combination  in- 
cluded an  agreement  to  diminish  the  total  product  pro  rata, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  whole  amount  produced  to  the  43  units 
demanded,  there  would  be  a  continual  accumulation  on  the 
hands  of  the  producers.  The  first  four  orders  of  men  would 
soon  find  it  pay  better  to  "  freeze  out"  number  five  by  lower- 
ing the  price  than  to  continue  the  combination. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  If,  in  the  state  of  things  set  forth  in  the  table  of  §  46,  the  product 
should  be  sold  at  $10  per  ton  net,  what  would  be  the  profits  made  by  the 
four  orders  who  w^ould  supply  the  demand? 

[130,000,  $20,000,  $12,000,  zero.] 

3.  The  same  state  of  things  being  supposed,  if  all  the  producers  should 
combine,  set  tlie  price  at  $12  per  ton,  and  agree  that  the  five  orders  of  pro- 
ducerj  should  each  supply  the  same  quantity  of  iron,  what  profits  would 
they  respectively  make?  [$36,000,  $38,800,  etc.] 

3.  The  same  table  of  supply  holding  good,  let  the  demand  for  iron  so  in- 
crease that  double  the  quantity  could  be  sold  at  the  same  price;  that  is,  100 
units  at  $7,  S6  units  at  $8,  etc.  What  would  be  the  price  and  supply  to 
produce  equilibrium?  [$12;  72,000  tons.] 

4.  From  the  amount  of  advertising  done  by  the  makers  of  quack  medi- 
cines, can  you  form  any  idea  of  the  relation  between  the  net  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  the  selling  price  of  their  nostrums? 

5.  Supposing  the  persons  who  use  quack  medicines  always  purchase  the 
medicine  recommended  by  the  druggist  who  sells  it,  what  effect  would  this 
habit  have  upon  the  druggist's  rate  of  profit,  upon  the  renuineration  of  his 
trade,  and  upon  the  number  of  persons  who  would  become  druggists? 

6.  There  is  free  competition  in  the  production  of  a  commodity  C,  but 
the  producers  have  no  facilities  for  selling  to  the  public,  and  so  have  to 
sell  to  a  particular  dealer,  who  can  charge  the  public  what  he  pleases.  How 
will  the  profits  be  divided  between  the  producers  and  this  dealer? 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


EQUILIBBITTM    BETWEEN    SUPPLY   AND    DEMAND    IN   THE  CASE  OP 

ABSOLUTE  MONOPOLIES. 

48.  Let  us  briefly  review  our  mode  of  reasoning  in  the 
cases  heretofore  considered.  We  have  regarded  price  as  the 
determining  cause  fixing  the  amount  both  of  the  supply  and 
the  demand,  and  so  fixing  them  that  they  shall  be  equalized. 
The  general  rule  is  that  an  increase  of  price  not  only  dimin- 
ishes demand,  but,  as  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  stimulates  sup- 
ply, so  that  the  equilibrium  can  always  be  established  by  prop- 
erly adjusting  the  price.  In  showing  how  price  stimulates 
supply,  we  have  hitherto  considered  two  cases : 

1.  That  of  free  and  unlimited  competition  on  equal  terms,  in 
which  the  supply  can  always  be  increased  to  meet  any  demand 
that  may  arise,  without  any  increase  in  the  net  cost  of  pi'oduo- 
ing  each  unit  of  the  commodity.  In  this  case  the  price  is  fixed 
by  the  net  cost  of  production. 

2.  That  of  a  graduated  monopoly,  in  which  there  is  a  large 
competition,  but  not  on  equal  terms,  the  favored  producers 
having  a  superior  command  of  some  form  of  skill  or  natural 
.igents.     This  case  has  been  considered  in  the  last  chapter. 

We  have  now  to  consider  as  a  third  ease  that  of  an  absolute 
monopoly,  held  by  one  or  a  limited  number  of  persons. 

49.  Let  us  first  suppose  that  a  single  individual  or  company 
has  the  exclusive  command  of  some  natural  requisite  of  produc- 
tion, a  mine  of  nickel  or  the  right  to  make  a  patented  machine. 
Then,  having  the  sole  command  of  the  market,  such  a  person  can 
fix  the  price  at  his  own  pleasure.  The  law  of  averages  will  not 
be  applicable,  nor  can  we  by  scientific  method  lay  down  an  abso- 
lute law  as  to  what  he  will  do.  He  may  say  be  wants  to  keep  the 
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mine  for  his  children,  or  to  bequeath  to  them  the  patent-right. 
But  although  we  cannot  lay  down  a  law  of  his  action,  we  may 
assume  that  lie  will  do  what  is  most  for  his  own  interests ;  that 
is,  that  he  will  fix  such  a  price  as  will  in  the  long-run  yield  him 
the  largest  profit.  In  determining  what  will  be  the  largest 
profit  various  cases  arise.  If  the  quantity  of  the  monopolized 
requisite  is  absolutely  limited,  the  case  will  be  different  from 
that  of  v^  patented  machine,  in  which  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  machines  that  the  patentee  may  make.  It  is  certain 
that  the  quantity  of  nickel  contained  in  the  earth  is  limited,  so 
that  by  no  efforts  can  more  than  a  certain  number  of  tons  ever 
be  produced.  This  fact  must  bo  kept  in  view  by  the  owner, 
who  may  thus  be  led  to  confine  his  production  to  a  certain  defi- 
nite quantity  per  annum,  no  matter  how  high  the  price  may  rise. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  owner  of  the  patented  machine  has  a 
motive  for  making  as  many  machines  as  he  can,  subject  to  the 
condition  of  not  bringing  the  price  so  low  as  to  lessen  his 
profit. 

Next  imagine  that  instead  of  a  single  person  there  are  two. 
These  two  persons  may  combine  with  each  other  by  an  agree- 
ment not  to  sell  below  a  certain  fixed  price.  In  this  case  the 
result  will  be  the  same  as  if  they  were  a  single  person,  because 
the  two  are  acting  in  fact  as  a  single  economic  agent.  If  they 
compete,  that  course  will  tend  to  lower  the  price.  Whether  it 
will  reduce  the  price  to  such  a  point  that  the  monopoly  in  itself 
shall  become  valueless  depends  upon  the  quantity  demanded,  the 
price  which  the  consumers  are  willing  to  give,  and  the  net  cost 
of  supplying  it.  Suppose,  in  the  case  of  the  nickel  mine,  that 
each  miner  is  producing  regularly  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand 
kilograms  per  annum,  and  making  a  regular  profit  of  x  dol- 
lars. If  he  reduces  the  price,  the  demand  upon  him  will  be 
increased  in  two  ways.  The  total  amount  purchased  will  be 
increased  according  to  the  first  law  of  demand  and  price,  and 
he  will  also  attract  customers  from  his  rival.  Suppose  then 
that  his  rival  does  the  same  thing,  and  that  a  competition  is 
thus  established  as  to  who  sells  the  cheapest.     Will  the  result 
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bo  to  bring  the  price  to  the  lowest  paying  limit  ?  Not  at  all. 
Every  increase  in  the  supply  will  require  additional  laborers 
and  capita],  and  when  the  competing  parties  find  that  the  in< 
crease  of  their  facilities  is  neutralized  by  the  lowering  of  the 
price,  neither  of  them  will  depress  the  price  any  further. 
Thus  the  two,  like  the  one,  may  be  expected  in  the  long-run 
to  fix  the  price  at  the  figure  which  yields  the  largest  profit. 

With  only  two  corapetif;^rs  we  may  be  sure  that  no  competi- 
tion will  ever  last  long,  and  that  they  will,  either  tacitly  or  by 
common  agreement,  fix  a  scale  of  prices,  and  thus  act  as  if  they 
were  a  single  person.  The  greater  the  number  of  competitor, 
the  more  difiicult  it  will  be  to  have  any  such  understanding  as 
to  price.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  well  understood 
that  among  the  great  metal  manufsicturers  of  the  country,  and 
indeed  among  nearly  all  those  who  produce  commodities  on  a 
large  scale,  attempts  are  made  from  time  to  time  to  establish 
agreements  either  about  price  or  quantities  produced.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  make  any  general  and  precise  statement 
on  this  subject,  because  the  state  of  thccase  is  constantly  chang- 
ing. Agreements  may  be  formal  or  informal,  and  each  party 
sometimes  adheres  to  them  and  sometimes  breaks  them.  New 
competitors  come  in  from  time  to  time,  and  thus  change  the 
basis  on  which  agreements  were  made.  One  thing  can,  how- 
ever, be  said  with  certainty.  The  great  staples  of  life  which 
are  really  necessary  to  human  advancement  and  welfare  are 
not  monopolized.  For  the  monopolized  articles  the  public  can- 
not be  compelled  to  give  more  than  they  are  willing  to  give, 
and  every  rise  of  prices  leads  to  less  of  the  article  being  sold. 
Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  absolute  monopolies 
of  insensitive  products  are  quite  exceptional. 

50.  The  most  common  case  of  an  absolute  monopoly  is  that 
of  patented  machines.  As  a  general  rule  these  machines  are 
things  that  people  can  readily  go  without,  or  find  substitutes 
for.  They  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  sensitive  commodities. 
To  illusti*ate  this,  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  possible  to  sell  in  a  cer- 
i8 
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tain  city  100  sowing-macliines  of  a  certain  patent  at  the  price 
of  $40  eacli,  and  that,  for  every  dollar  above  $40  added  to  the 
price,  there  is  a  falling  off  of  iivo  machines  per  annum  in  the 
sales.  Then  at  the  price  of  $45  the  sales  would  fall  off  to  75, 
and  finally  at  the  price  of  $60  nobody  would  buy  the  machines. 
The  number  salable  at  each  price  is  shown  in  the  first  two 
columns  of  the  following  table : 


Price. 

Demand. 

Total  Amount 
received. 

Cost. 

Profit. 

$40 

100 

$4000 

$8000 

$1000 

45 

75 

8375 

2250 

1125 

50 

60 

2500 

1500 

1000 

55 

25 

1875 

760 

625 

60 

0 

0 

The  patentees  can  fix  the  price  at  pleasure.  But,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fundamental  law  of  human  nature  on  which 
economic  science  is  founded,  we  suppose  them  so  to  fix  it  that 
they  shall  receive  the  largest  income.  To  show  how  the  in- 
come derived  from  different  quantities  of  manufacture  may  be 
arrived  at,  let  us  suppose  the  cost  of  the  machines,  exclusive  of 
interest  upon  the  permanent  original  capital  invested,  to  be  $30 
each.  Then  if  the  selling  price  is  fixed  at  $40,  the  cost  of  the 
100  machines  which  can  be  sold  will  be  $3000,  as  shown  in  the 
fourth  column  of  the  table,  and  the  profits  will  be  $1000,  as 
shown  in  the  last  column.  If  the  price  is  raised  to  $45,  they 
can  sell  only  75  machines ;  the  cost  of  these  75  machines  being 
$2250,  the  profits  will  be  $1125.  If  they  put  the  selling  price 
at  $50,  they  can  dispose  of  but  50  machines  annually.  The 
cost  of  these  machines  will  be  $1500,  and  the  profits  will  be 
$1000.  If  they  put  the  price  at  $55,  they  will  sell  but  25 
machines  annually,  which  will  cost  them  $750,  and  their  profits 
will  be  reduced  to  $625.  At  a  price  of  $60  they  will  sell  no 
machines  at  all,  and  therefore  can  do  no  business. 

To  correspond  to  the  actual  case  in  business  we  should  of 
courao  make  allowance  for  the  cost  of  selling,  which  in  such 
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cases  is  considerable.  If  this  cost  is  a  constant  prcininm  on 
every  machine  sold,  we  have  to  add  it  to  tlie  price  of  the  ma< 
chine.  If  it  is  n  percentage  of  what  tiio  machine  sells  for,  wo 
may  deduct  this  percentage  from  what  the  machine  sells  for  in 
the  first  column.  In  any  case  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  make 
the  necessary  changes  in  the  calculation,  and  wc  need  not  de- 
scribe the  process,  because  our  object  is  to  show  the  principle 
involved,  which  will  best  be  seen  by  putting  the  case  in  the 
simplest  form  as  shown  in  the  table. 

Since  in  each  case  the  selling  price  must  depend  upon  the 
will  of  the  manufacturer,  we  cannot  lay  down  an  absolute  and 
necessary  law  about  it.  But,  for  reasons  already  dwelt  upon 
the  price  concluded  by  the  political  economist  will  be  that 
which  secures  to  the  manufacturer  the  largest  profit ;  t^at  is, 
in  the  case  supposed,  it  would  be  $45. 
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51.  Case  in  which  the  Supply  is  absolutely  limited.  l^[ot 
only  may  tl  i  whole  supply  of  a  commodity  or  facility  be  in  the 
hands  of  one  or  a  few  persons  or  companies,  but  it  may  bo 
incapable  of  increase  beyond  a  certain  definite  limit.  One  ex- 
ample of  this  case  is  that  of  an  ocean  telegraph  cable  without 
other  cables  to  compete  with  it.  Only  a  certain  number  of 
words  can  be  sent  over  the  cable  daily,  and  the  cost  will  not  be 
materially  diminished  by  any  diminution  in  the  number  sent. 
In  this  case  we  can  establish  a  normal  price  which  tends  most 
to  the  public  benefit,  but  which  may  not  be  the  price  most 
profitable  to  the  owners  of  the  cable.  Since  the  lower  the 
price  the  greater  the  number  of  messages,  a  price  may  be  estab- 
lished at  which  messages  enough  will  be  demanded  to  keep 
the  cable  constantly  employed.  This  may  be  called  the  normal 
price.  Let  us  suppose  first  that  the  demand  for  sending  mes- 
sages is  comparatively  insensitive,  as  shown  in  the  table  on  the 
next  page. 

The  first  column  shows  the  price  per  word  taken  at  pleasure. 
Opposite  each  price  is  given  the  supposed  number  of  words 
which  senders  will  demand  to  be  sent  at  that  price  per  day ; 
the  last  column  shows  the  total  receipts. 
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Price  per 

Number  of  Wo.-ls 

ToUl  Daily 

Word. 

demanded  per  Day. 

Receipts. 

$2  40 

6,000 

$12,000 

2  20 

6,600 

12,100 

200 

8,000 

12,000 

1  80 

6.600 

11,700 

1  60 

7,000 

11.200 

1  40 

7,500 

10,600 

1  20 

8,000       ' 

9,u00 

1  00 

8,500 

8,600 

If  the  cable  can  send  words  without  limit,  the  most  profit- 
able price  per  word  would  be  about  $2.20,  at  which  price  about 
5500  words  would  be  demanded,  and  the  daily  receipts  would  be 
$12,100.  But  suppose  that  not  more  than  5000  words  can 
possibly  bo  sent.  Then  it  would  be  most  profitable  to  send  this 
maximum  number  and  keep  the  cable  constantly  employed. 
The  price  leading  to  this  result  would  be  $2.40.  Suppose, 
howevei*,  that  if  the  company  pleased  it  could  send  8000  words 
per  day  and  no  more.  Then  it  would  be  most  for  the  public 
benefit  to  fix  the  price  at  $1.20  per  word,  at  which  price  the 
cable  would  be  constantly  employed.  But  the  daily  receipts 
would  be  only  $9600.  "   k    »•      - 

The  price  actually  charged  might  range  anywhere  between 
the  extremes  $1.20,  the  normal  price,  and  $2.30,  the  price  most 
remunerative  to  the  company.  If  the  company  is  chartered  by 
the  government  and  receives  favors  from  it,  the  normal  price 
is  that  which  should  be  fixed,  provided  the  co.npany  is  willing 
to  lay  the  cable  on  that  condition. 

The  question  may  be  asked :  Suppose  the  company  can  make 
ft  profit  by  sending  the  messages  at  $1,  or  even  80  cents,  per 
word  ;  would  it  not  be  better  for  the  public  to  fix  the  rate  at  this 
lower  price  ?  The  answer  of  the  economist  is,  No.  By  hypo- 
thesis, the  company  can  only  send  8000  words  per  day.  If  the 
price  is  fixed  at  80  cents,  people  will  be  coming  in  with  9000 
words  per  day,  so  that  thei'o  will  be  1000  which  cannot  possibly 
be  sent.  In  this  case  a  selection  must  be  made.  On  what  prin- 
ciple shall  we  select  the  8000  which  arc  to  bo  sent  from  the 
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9000  demanded  ?  Clearly  the  answer  is  that  we  should  select 
the  8000  which  are  the  most  important.  But  how  shall  we 
determine  which  are  the  most  important  ?  Sentimentality  aside, 
there  is  but  one  possible  way.  The  most  important  messages 
are  those  for  which  the  senders  are  willing  to  pay  the  most. 
Hence  the  only  course  would  be  to  find  the  senders  of  those 
8000  words  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  $1.20  per  word. 
The  only  way  of  doing  this  is  to  charge  $1.20  and  to  let  the 
senders  of  the  1000  words  who  are  not  willing  to  pay  this  price 
give  way  to  the  others.  No  injustice  is  thus  done,  because  no 
one  need  pay  money  unless  the  service  is  worth  it,  and  it  is 
perfectly  right  that  those  persons  to  whom  the  service  is  worth 
less  than  $1.20  per  word  should  give  way  to  those  to  whom  it 
is  worth  more. 

Another  case  of  limited  supply  is  that  of  the  seats  at  theatres 
and  other  places  of  public  amusement.  There  are,  of  course, 
only  a  certain  definite  number  of  seats  at  such  places.  The 
price  of  tickets  may  be  so  low  that  more  people  will  demand 
them  than  can  be  supplied  with  seats,  and  they  may  bo  so  high 
that  many  beats  will  be  left  empty.  The  normal  price  is  that 
at  which  the  demand  will  be  just  equal  to  the  number  of  seats, 
and  the  general  good  is  best  subserved  by  this  price.  Bnt  this 
normal  price  will  vary  from  time  to  time  according  to  circum- 
stances, rising  higher  when  a  celebrated  actor  is  to  appear,  and 
falling  when  nothing  of  especial  interest  is  presented.  If  the 
price  be  put  much  below  the  normal  price,  the  tickets  will  be 
purchased  by  speculators  with  a  reasonable  probability  of  selling 
them  again  at  a  profitable  advance. 

The  professional  services  of  the  lawyer  or  physician  come 
under  the  same  category.  The  physician  can  properly  attend 
only  a  limited  number  of  cases.  If  his  fees  are  below  a  certain 
amount,  which  depends  upon  his  reputation,  the  demand  for 
his  services  will  be  greater  than  he  can  supply.  If  his  charges 
are  too  high,  he  will  rerrain  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  day 
idle.  The  normal  price  is  that  at  which  the  demand  will  be 
equal  to  his  power  of  attending  patients. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CTTEBNATIONAL   SUPPLY  AND  DEBCAin). 

53.  The  operations  of  international  supply  and  demand 
are  governed  by  the  same  general  principles  with  those  which 
govern  home  supply  and  demand.  The  differences  between 
the  productive  capacities  of  different  countries  are  of  the  same 
general  nature  as  between  different  iron  or  coal  mines.  There 
are,  however,  certain  modifications  in  the  application  of  these 
principles  of  which  the  following  is  the  one  chiefly  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  domestic  trade  and  manufacture^  laborers  can  pass 
from  one  establishment  to  another,  and  capital  can  pass  from 
one  euiploytnent  to  another,  with  comparative  freedom.  The 
various  machine-shops  and  railways  compete  with  each  other 
in  the  price  they  offer  for  goods  and  the  wages  they  offer  to 
their  employes.  We  may  thus  imagine  a  certain  level  or 
equilibrium  between  the  different  employments  in  a  country. 
Any  disturbance  of  this  equilibrium  will  very  soon  be  cor- 
rected. Thus  each  country,  considered  separately,  will  enjoy 
this  equilibrium  within  its  own  limits. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  equilibrium  will  hold  between 
different  countries.  There  is  no  competition  between  a  farm- 
hand in  China  and  one  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  no 
tendency  to  an  equality  of  wages  between  them. 


53.  Let  us  now  suppose  a  number  of  countries  in  each  of 
which  an  industrial  organization  of  its  own  lias  grown  up,  but 
which  have  never  had  any  communication  with  each  other. 
To  make  this  supposed  case  merge  as  nearly  as  possible  into 
the  real  one,  we  shall  suppose  that  these  different  countries  all 
use  the  same  kind  of  money ;  which  money,  for  simplicity,  we 
may  call  gold.  Then  there  will  be  in  each  country  a  certain 
scale  of  prices  for  all  the  commodities  it  produces ;  and  this 
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scale  V  ill  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  laws  of  equilibrium 
between  supply  and  demand  which  have  already  been  laid 
down.  Suppose  now  that  some  two  of  these  countries  discover 
each  other,  and  that  free  communication  is  opened  up  between 
them.  Of  course  absolutely  free  communication  is  not  practi- 
cable, because  labor  is  required  to  transport  goods  across  the 
ocean  or  other  intervening  region.  For  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity, however,  we  may  first  suppose  transportation  to  cost 
nothing.  To  begin  with  an  extreme  case,  let  it  be  found  that 
the  prices  in  gold  of  all  commodities  in  one  country  are  higher 
than  in  the  other.  The  country  of  higher  prices  will  then 
begin  by  making  all  its  purchases  from  the  cheaper  country, 
paying  for  them  in  gold.  The  result  will  be  a  scarcity  of  gold 
in  the  one  country  and  a  plenty  in  the  other.  TJiis  will  result 
in  a  fall  of  prices  in  the  one  and  a  rise  in  the  other,  until  the 
two  scales  are  brought  into  approximation  (§  21). 

Of  course  the  general  inequality  of  prices  which  we  have 
just  supposed  is  something  which  never  exists  under  our  present 
arrangements ;  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  communication  be- 
tween countries  has  always  been  more  or  less  free,  and  thus 
no  general  inequality  between  the  scale  of  prices  in  different 
countries  has  ever  had  a  chance  to  exist.  In  other  words,  the 
equilibrium  to  which,  in  the  state  of  things  which  we  have  sup- 
posed, the  prices  would  ultimately  attain  is  that  to  which  they 
really  do  approximate,  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  those  goods 
which  pass  between  the  two  countries. 

The  question  now  is  where  the  excess  of  purchases  by  the 
dearer  country  would  stop.  We  suppose  that  everybody  in 
each  country  buys  where  ho  can  get  his  goods  the  cheapest. 
So  long  as  this  mode  of  buying  results  in  a  greater  value  of 
goods  being  conveyed  from  A  to  B  than  is  conveyed  in  the 
reverse  direction,  so  long  will  gold  to  pay  for  them  continue  to 
flow  out  of  B  into  A,  and  so  long  will  prices  continue  to  fall  in 
B  and  to  rise  in  A.  This  rise  and  fall  will  stop  as  soon  as 
equal  values  are  transported  in  each  direction  between  the  two 
countries. 
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54.  Belative  Advantages  of  Different  Countries  in  Pro- 
duction. If,  when  an  equilibrium  is  reached,  the  price  of  each 
individual  commodity  is  the  same  in  the  two  countries,  all  trade 
between  them  will  cease,  because  there  will  be  no  inducement 
to  transport  goods  from  one  to  the  other.  The  prices  will  be 
equal  unless  one  country  Jias  a  relative  advantage  over  the  other 
in  the  production  of  special  commodities.  An  example  of  what 
is  meant  by  relative  advantage  is  this :  If  in  each  country  the 
cost  of  producing  ten  yards  of  cotton  is  the  same  as  that  of 
producing  one  bushel  of  wheat,  then,  no  matter  what  that 
cost  is,  neither  country  will  have  any  advantage  in  the  relative 
production  of  wheat  and  cotton.  It  may  cost  twice  as  much 
to  produce  both  the  wheat  and  the  cotton  in  one  country  that 
it  does  in  the  other,  but  in  this  case  the  advantage  is  an  abso- 
lute and  not  a  relative  one.  If  it  costs  just  twice  as  much 
labor  to  produce  each  separate  commodity  in  one  country  that  it 
did  in  the  other,  there  would  be  no  relative  advantage  between 
any  two  commodities,  and  therefore,  in  the  case  supposed, 
no  trade  between  the  countries.  Wages  of  all  kinds  would  be 
twice  as  high  in  the  more  favored  country,  but  this  would  not 
lead  to  any  trad'^  or  competition.  There  would  be,  indeed,  an 
inducement  to  emigrate  from  the  less  favored  country  to  the 
other,  which  tendency  would,  however,  execute  itself  Nvith  com- 
parative slowness,  owing  to  the  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
men  to  change  their  country.  "We  have  therefore,  in  our 
present  discussion,  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  advantage  of 
one  country  over  another  in  production,  but  only  with  its  rela- 
tive advantage  in  producing  one  commodity  rather  than  another. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  see  that  this  relative  advantage 
would,  in  the  case  of  free  trade  between  the  two  countries,  be 
indicated  not  only  by  the  relative  prices  of  different  commodi- 
ties, but  by  their  actual  prices.  If  wheat  is  cheaper  in  America 
than  in  England,  it  shows  that  we  have  a  relative  advantage  in 
producing  wheat  over  producing  the  common  run  of  commodi- 
ties which  are  transported  between  the  two  countries ;  while  if 
iron  is  cheaper  in  England,  it  shows  that  England  has  a  relative 
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advantage  in  the  production  of  iron.  But  this  fact  gives  us  no 
clue  to  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  two  countries,  which  may  differ 
to  any  extent  without  impairing  tlie  equilibrium  of  prices.  The 
exchanges  between  the  two  countries  show  that  America  has  a 
relative  advantage  over  England  in  the  production  of  bread- 
stuffs,  pork,  cattle,  cotton,  leather,  tobacco,  and  some  dairy  pro- 
ducts. England  has  a  relative  advantage  i:;  the  production  of 
spool-thread,  woollen  goods,  and  a  great  variety  of  manufac- 
tui-es  of  small  articles  in  common  household  and  family  use. 
The  result  is  a  continual  flow  of  the  former  in  one  direction 
over  the  ocean,  and  of  the  latter  in  the  other  direction. 

55.  Balance  of  Tirade  hy  Foreign  Exchange.  In  a  former 
chapter  it  was  shown  how  international  trade  is  balanced  by  the 
use  of  foreign  exchange  on  the  part  of  bankere  (II.  95).  If  the 
value  of  our  imports  from  England  exceeds  that  of  our  exports 
to  that  country,  there  will  be,  as  already  shown,  a  demand  in 
the  New  York  market  for  exchange  on  London  in  excess  of 
the  supply.  In  accordance  with  the  common  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  the  New  York  bankers  will  then  raise  the  price 
of  exchange  on  London.  The  question  now  arises  to  what  limit 
the  price  may  rise.  The  answer  is  that  the  limit  is  determined 
by  the  fact  that  the  New  York  debtor  has  always  the  privilege 
of  making  paynient  by  sending  coin  across  the  Atlantic.  If 
then  the  premium  charged  by  the  bank  is  in  excess  of  the  cost 
of  freight  and  insurance,  coin  or  bullion  will  be  exported.  The 
ratio  between  the  amounts  of  metal  in  the  English  pound  and 
the  American  gold  dollar  are  such  that  the  bullion  value  of  the 
former  is  $4.86  65.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  when  the 
New  York  bankers  charge  a  higher  price  than  $4.90  for  ex- 
change on  London  our  merchants  begin  to  export  bullion.  Per- 
haps at  a  rate  one  cent  above  this,  all  payments  would  be  made 
in  bullion  and  no  foreign  exchange  would  be  bought.  The  gold 
will  flow  out  in  payment  until  the  fall  in  prices  consequent 
upon  the  outflow  stimulates  the  exportation  of  other  commod- 
ities than  gold,  and  then  the  balance  will  be  restored. 
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Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  our  exports  are  in  excess  of 
our  imports.  Then  the  merchants  in  New  York  who  possess 
credits  in  London  will  exceed  those  who  owe  debts  there. 
Thus  the  supply  of  foreign  exchange  by  the  former  will  exceed 
the  demands  of  the  latter,  and  the  bankers  will  find  exchange 
on  London  accumulating  on  their  hands.  In  accordance  with 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  they  will  lower  the  price  in 
order  to  stimulate  demand  and  discourage  the  supply.  The 
limit  will,  however,  be  reached  on  the  fiame  principle  as  in  the 
opposite  case.  Whenever  the  price  offered  by  the  banker  falls 
so  low  that  it  will  pay  the  New  York  creditor  better  to  ask  his 
London  debtor  to  send  coin  across  the  Atlantic  than  it  will  to 
sell  the  debt,  then  coin  will  begin  to  come.  This  limit  of  price 
ranges  from  $4.83  to  $4.84:.  If  the  excess  of  imports  contin- 
ues, the  inflow  of  coin  will  result  in  an  increased  volume  of 
currency  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  will  lead  to  a  rise 
in  prices  and  thus  stimulate  importations  from  abroad. 

Of  course  the  flow  of  gold  from  England  will  tend  to  make 
prices  low  there  and  thus  stimulate  exports  to  America. 
Thus  the  foreign  exchanges  both  of  gold  and  commodities 
always  tend  towards  an  equilibrium  which,  however,  is  con- 
tinually being  disturbed  through  the  action  of  changing  eco- 
nomic causes  in  each  countrj'.  For  a  few  weeks  or  months 
there  will  be  an  excess  of  imports,  followed  by  a  corresponding 
demand  for  foreign  exchange  or  for  gold  to  send  abroad,  while 
at  other  times  the  state  of  things  is  the  opposite. 

The  one  condition  which  is  always  to  be  fulfilled  to  pro- 
duce equilibrium  is  that  equal  values  shall  pass  in  the  two 
directions.  It  does  not  follow  either  that  equal  weights  or 
equal  numbers  of  different  kinds  of  commodities  shall  pass. 
One  country  may  have  a  great  advantage  in  the  production  of 
a  single  commodity  and  no  more.  If  wheat  is  the  commodity 
which  we  can  produce  to  the  greatest  relative  advantage,  and 
if  the  quantity  which  we  can  produce  is  sufiicient  to  buy  our 
whole  supply  of  those  foreign  commodities  in  the  production 
of  which  other  nations  have  a  relative  advantage,  then  we 
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should  export  nothing  but  wheat.  The  people  of  Switzerland, 
by  a  system  of  training  extending  through  many  generations, 
have  acquired  a  great  advantage  in  the  manufacture  of  watches. 
The  result  is  that  little  except  watches  is  exported  from  that 
country  in  exchange  for  many  kinds  of  products  imported. 

66.  Tax  and  Coat  of  Transportation.  In  the  preceding 
discussion  we  have  supposed  transportation  to  cost  nothing,  and 
trade  to  be  perfectly  free.  We  have  now  to  inquire  how  our 
conclusions  must  be  modified  when  we  allow  for  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  for  the  duties  which  have  to  bo  paid  on  im- 
ports. As  a  result  of  this  cause  the  relative  prices  of  commodi- 
ties will  always  be  higher  in  the  country  to  which  they  are 
exported,  and  as  a  consequence  equal  values  according  to  the 
scale  of  prices  in  each  country  cannot  pass.  If,  for  example, 
the  imports  into  New  York  should  equal  the  exports  in  value, 
then  it  is  certain  that  those  imports  are  worth  less  when  they 
leave  England  than  when  they  are  landed  in  New  York.  And 
because  the  exports  are  worth  more  when  they  reach  England, 
it  follows  that,  as  measured  in  England,  the  value  of  the  im- 
ports would  be  in  excess.  How  then  is  the  equilibrium  to  be 
defined  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  let  us  suppose  that  both  exports 
and  imports  are  carried  in  foreign  ships  to  and  from  the  port 
of  New  York.  Then  in  order  that  the  accounts  of  the  New 
York  merchants  with  other  foreign  correspondents  may  be  ac- 
curately balanced,  it  is  necessary  that  the  value  of  the  goods 
as  received  from  the  ship  shall  equal  the  value  of  those  ex- 
ported, at  the  price  paid  in  New  York  by  the  London  purchaser 
of  the  exports.  Let  us  call  this  equal  quantity  P.  Then  when 
this  value  P  of  exports  reaches  London  it  will  bo  valued  at  a 
higher  price,  the  addition  being  represented  by  all  the  cost  of 
transportation,  insurance,  and  interest  on  capital.  If  this  cost 
be  D,  the  value  delivered  in  London  will  be  P  -|-  D.  If  the 
cost  of  sending  the  goods  back  from  London  in  payment  be 
H,  then  it  is  only  necessary  to  send  the  value  P  —  H  from 
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London  in  order  to  make  the  value  P  in  New  York.  Tims  as 
measured  in  London  the  valae  of  the  imports  will  exceed  that 
of  the  exports  by  D  -|-  H.  This  quantity  D  -{-  H  will  represent 
the  total  cost  to  the  English  shipper  of  carrying  the  goods  in 
both  directions,  including  all  profits  upon  the  transaction.  If 
the  cost  of  transportation  were  entirely  incurred  by  the  New 
York  dealers,  the  result  would  be  that  to  balance  the  account 
the  exports  and  imports  should  be  equal  as  valued  in  England, 
while  the  imports  would  be  in  excess  as  valued  in  New  York. 
It  is  therefore  practically  impossible  to  strike  a  mathematically 
exact  balance  in  the  case.  In  theory,  however,  the  balance  is 
obtained  by  subtracting  from  the  price  of  the  imports  the  sums 
paid  by  the  importer  for  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  adding 
to  the  cost  of  exports  whatever  he  pays  towards  transporting 
them.  Modifying  the  sides  of  the  account  in  this  way,  the 
exports  and  imports  should  balance  on  both  sides,  provided  no 
gold  is  to  be  transported  in  either  direction. 

67.  We  thus  reach  a  very  simple  theorem  concerning  the 
balance  of  foreign  trade.  Since  the  excess  of  imports  into 
each  country  must  be  paid  for  in  coin,  it  follows  that  if  we 
include  the  value  of  the  coin  or  bullion  paid  with  that  of  the 
exports,  and  if  we  include  coin  and  bullion  among  the  imports, 
then  the  sum  total  of  imports  and  exports  must  in  the  long-run 
balance  each  other.  This  qualification  "  in  the  long-run"  is  im- 
portant, because  there  is  no  necessity  that  the  balance  should 
be  struck  every  day  or  every  month,  or  even  every  year.  A 
nation  may  go  on  for  some  time  increasing  its  debts  abroad 
simply  by  the  home  merchants  deferring  payment.  Thus  there 
is  always  a  fluctuating  mass  of  indebtedness  from  the  merchants 
of  one  country  to  those  of  another  which  may  sometimes  go 
on  increasing  for  years.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  this  in- 
debtedness does  not  increase  indefinitely,  but  is  being  paid  off 
from  time  to  time.  If  it  has  grown  in  one  year,  it  probably 
will  diminish  in  the  year  following. 

Of  course  the  supply  and  demand  for  foreign  exchange  cor- 
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responds  to  the  payment  of  indebtedness  on  the  two  sides,  and 
not  to  its  being  incurred.  That  is  to  say,  a  New  York  im- 
porter does  not  demand  foreign  exchange  when  lie  becomes  in- 
debted to  his  London  correspondent,  but  when  he  has  to  pay 
that  indebtedness. 


lor- 


58.  Although  the  preceding  theory  is  exact  when  we  make 
all  due  modifications  in  its  application,  yet  the  student  must 
be  warned  against  supposing  that  any  official  statement  of  the 
total  values  of  imports  and  exports  will  accurately  represent 
the  theory.  The  precise  value  of  goods  is  always  indefinite, 
and  becomes  necessarily  greater  with  every  step  the  goods  take 
towards  their  destination.  A  bale  of  cotton  is  worth  more  on 
board  a  ship  in  Charleston  harbor  than  it  was  on  the  wharf. 
And  a  bale  of  broadcloth,  when  brought  to  New  York,  is 
worth  more  after  being  landed  on  the  wharf  than  while  it  was 
in  the  ship.  The  prices  of  goods  also  fluctuate  from  day  to 
day,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  formulate  any  system  which 
would  be  exact  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  without  an 
examination  of  every  merchant's  ledger  to  find  what  all  his  im- 
ports actually  cost  him  in  every  way.  For  this  reason  statisti- 
cal tables  of  the  values  of  imports  and  exports  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  mathematically  exact,  but  only  as  rude  approxi- 
mations to  the  actual  values. 

.  In  the  case  of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  however,  the  num- 
bera  may  be  regarded  as  sufiiciently  exact  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, and  they  afford  the  best  test  of  the  actual  balance  of 
trade.  If  during  a  series  of  years  we  find  that  more  gold  is 
exported  from  any  country  than  is  imported,  we  may  conclude 
that  there  is  a  corresponding  excess  to  the  home  value  of  im- 
ports of  other  goods,  and  vice  versa.  But  even  in  this  case  the 
completeness  of  the  tables  is  always  open  to  challenge.  Coin 
and  bullion  may  be  imported  by  passengers  arriving  from 
abroad  without  being  reported  to  the  authorities,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  economics  may  settle  the  question  of  the  balance  of 
trade  better  than  statistics. 
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59.  Total  Balance  of  Trade  with  all  Countries.  Hitherto 
we  have  considered  interchange  between  two  countries  only. 
But  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  value  of  our  imports  from 
any  one  country  must  equal  that  of  the  goods  which  we  re- 
turn to  it.  During  the  year  1883-4,  for  example,  our  imports 
from  Brazil  were  50  millions  of  dollars,  while  our  exports  to 
Brazil  were  only  9  millions.  Our  trade  with  France,  Austria, 
and  the  East  Indies  and  many  other  countries  shows  an  excess 
of  the  same  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  our  imports  from  Great 
Britain  were  163  millions,  and  our  exports  to  that  country  were 
386  millions.  This,  however,  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule 
when  we  extend  the  latter  to  include  sums  total.  Our  total 
imports  from  all  countries  were  valued  at  668  millions,  and  our 
total  exports  at  740  millions.  This  difference  is  partly  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  defects  of  the  official  system  of  valuation,  partly 
to  the  indebtedness  incurred  by  foreigners  to  our  merchants, 
and  partly  to  the  profits  gained  by  the  latter  through  the  ex- 
change. The  inequalities  in  the  relations  of  the  different  coun- 
tries are  accounted  for  by  England  paying  Brazil  and  France 
for  what  they  export  from  those  countries,  and  charging  it 
against  the  value  of  what  she  receives  from  us.  The  case  is 
exactly  the  same  as  between  individuals.  If  A  purchases  from 
B,  B  from  C,  and  C  from  A,  and  the  values  are  equal,  the 
commodities  are  paid  for  by  simply  cancelling  the  accounts 
without  any  money  passing  between  the  parties.  The  opera- 
tion is,  in  principle,  identical  with  the  balancing  of  bank  in- 
debtedness at  a  clearing-house  (II.  92). 

60.  Theories  and  JVomenclature  of  the  Balance  of  Trade. 
When  it  is  found  that  the  total  value  of  the  goods  imported 
into  a  country  exceeds  the  total  value  of  those  which  it  ex- 
ports in  exchange,  the  balance  of  trade  is  said  to  be  against  that 
country.  This  form  of  expression  may  surprise  the  young 
economist,  since  it  implies  that  a  nation  is  more  favorably 
situated  the  greater  the  value  of  the  goods  which  it  sends 
abroad  and  the  less  the  value  which  it  receives  in  payment. 
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It  is  a  relic  of  the  old  "  mercantile  system"  of  two  centuries 
ago,  and  is  based  on  two  principles  then  in  vogue. 

The  first  of  these  principles  was  that  a  nation  was  rich  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  which  it  possessed. 
Accordingly,  the  policy  of  the  leading  mercantile  countries  was 
shaped  by  a  constant  effort  to  get  as  much  of  tiicsc  metals  as 
possible  into  the  country,  and  to  prevent  them  from  leaving  it. 
Since,  as  just  shown,  the  metals  would  be  recei.'fid  in  payment 
for  any  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  it  was  co.isidered  that 
an  excess  of  exports  encouraged  the  importation  of  money, 
while  the  opposite  state  of  things  implied  its  exportation. 

The  second  principle  was  that  a  nation  was  impoverished  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  labor  expended  on  any  imported 
product  by  the  foreign  producer.  For  example,  when  it  was 
found  that  a  product  which  only  cost  an  English  manufacturer 
one  day's  labor  could  be  sold  in  Portugal  for  two  or  three  days' 
labor  of  a  Portuguese,  it  was  held  that  the  exchange  was  dis- 
advantageous to  England.  This  principle  combined  its  force 
with  the  other  in  leading  governments  to  look  unfavorably  on 
an  excess  in  the  value  of  their  imports. 

At  the  present  time  the  expression  "favorable  balance  of 
trade"  implies  to  those  who  use  it  an  increasing  indebtedness 
from  foreign  countries.  It  is  not  a  good  thing  to  be  in  debt, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  good  thing  to  have  others  indebted 
to  us.  Stater.raen  like  to  see  our  exports  exceed  our  imports, 
because  that  seems  to  imply  either  that  our  indebtedness  is 
being  paid  off,  or  that  foreigners  are  running  in  debt  to  us. 
Since,  however,  tliis  indebtedness  is  not  public,  but  private,  the 
parties  can  be  safely  left  to  take  care  of  it  for  themselves. 

In  the  long-run  the  relation  of  the  export  to  the  import  of 
the  precious  metals  to  and  from  any  country  must  depend  on 
whether  that  country  is  a  large  producer  of  them.  A  consid- 
erable part  of  the  annual  gold-supply  of  the  world  comes  from 
California  and  Australia.  These  countries  may  therefore  in 
the  long-nm  be  supposed  to  export  more  gold  than  they  im- 
port, because  the  supply  tends  to  diffuse  itself  over  the  world 
in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  different  countries. 
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61.  Advantages  of  International  Trade.  The  advantages 
of  intornational  trade  are  that  the  people  of  each  country  have 
a  larger  field  from  which  to  supply  their  wants  than  they  would 
have  were  they  to  depend  entirely  upon  their  own  resources. 
If  all  countries  were  alike  in  their  productive  capacities,  no  in- 
ternational trade  would  arise.  The  inequalities  which  give 
rise  to  trade  are  both  natural  and  artificial.  In  trade,  countries 
share  these  advantages  with  each  other.  For  example,  it  is 
found  that  there  are  certain  kinds  of  foreign  wool  which  when 
mixed  with  American  wool  will  make  a  far  better  cloth  than 
the  latter  will  make  alone.  By  importing  this  wool  we  make 
our  own  more  valuable.  It  is  also  found  in  metallurgy  that 
there  are  certain  foreign  ores  the  addition  of  which  to  our  own 
greatly  facilitates  the  process  of  manufacture.  Our  metal- 
lurgists therefore  seek  for  these  foreign  commodities.  Nearly 
all  the  platinum  of  the  world  is  found  in  or  around  the  Ural 
Mountains.  If  it  could  not  be  exported,  no  other  nation  than 
Kussia  would  have  the  use  of  it. 

The  principle  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  artificial  powers  or 
products.  Our  inventors  have  by  peculiar  skill  and  applica- 
tion brought  the  sewing-machine  to  great  perfection.  With- 
out foreign  trade  the  advantage  of  the  skill  that  they  ha/e  ac- 
quired in  making  these  instruments  would  be  enjoyed  only  by 
ourselves.  But  by  exporting  these  machines  other  nations 
share  these  benefits  with  us.  Our  cotton  helps  to  clothe  the 
whole  world,  and  our  breadstuffs  to  feed  large  portions  of  it. 
In  return  for  this  we  get  the  benefit  of  any  peculiar  skill  that 
may  bo  acquired  by  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  countries. 
The  products  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  art  are  foimd  in  many  of 
our  houses.  The  skill  acquired  by  the  English  manufacturer 
of  cloth  is  available  to  clothe  us.  The  mere  fact  that  a  country 
is  less  rich  in  natural  wealth  than  another  may  make  its  services 
available.  No  civilized  country  is  so  poor  that  it  cannot  in 
some  way  assist  us  in  supplying  our  wants.  As  the  poorest 
classes  among  us  can  perform  menial  services  for  us  more  ad- 
vantageously than  we  can  perform  them  for  ourselves,  so  the 
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inhabitants  of  countries  loss  fortunately  sitnated  than  onr  own 
are  ready  to  snpply  us  witli  many  coininoditics  more  cheaply 
than  we  can  afford  to  make  ihem  for  ourselves.  As  some 
people  are  so  wealthy  as  to  command  nearly  everything  they 
want  without  irksome  labor,  so  we  might  imagine  a  country 
so  rich  in  natural  wealth  as  to  have  most  of  its  wants  requiring 
disagreeable  labor  supplied  by  its  neighbors.  In  a  word,  the 
social  organism  does  not  comprise  the  people  of  one  country 
alone,  but  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  who  are  all  engaged  in 
supplying  each  other's  wants. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  EXERCISES. 

1.  Invcstigato  tbo  effect  of  the  following  causes  qpon  the  price  of  ex- 
change on  London  In  tlio  cifv  of  New  York,  showing  in  cnch  case  whether 
tho  effect  will  be  to  make  i         >  >e  dear  or  cheap  for  the  time: 

1.  During  a  period  of  one  j  ear  American  merchants  import  mory  goods 
from  England  than  they  export,  but  run  in  debt  for  tho  excess. 

II.  During  the  year  following  they  pay  off  this  indebtedness. 

III.  Owing  to  tlio  rate  of  interest  being  higher  than  in  Europe,  London 
capitalists  invest  in  American  securities. 

IV.  Owing  to  the  rate  of  interest  being  higlier  in  London,  American  in- 
vestors purcliaso  British  securities. 

y.  A  war  in  Europe  leads  the  contending  parties  to  purchase  largo  sup« 
plies  of  food,  military  accoutrements,  and  weapons  from  the  United  States. 

lY.  In  consequence  of  goods  being  dearer  in  Europe  than  in  America  tlie 
exports  from  America  largely  exceed  tho  imports. 

yil.  The  quantity  of  gold  mined  in  America  is  in  excess  of  our  own 
wants,  and  is  therefore  regularly  exported  to  London. 

VIII.  The  mining  of  gold  and  silver  diminishes  so  that  wc  have  to  im- 
port bullion  from  London. 

2.  Consider  the  great  difference  between  the  natural  advantages  of  differ- 
ent countries  for  the  production  of  the  great  staples  of  life.  Name  several 
such  staples  which  can  be  produced  advantageously  only  in  certain  coun- 
tries. Also  name,  so  far  as  you  can,  those  commodities  which  can  bo  pro- 
duced as  well  in  one  place  as  in  another.  Then  show  in  what  countries 
will  people  most  devote  tliemselvcs  to  the  production  of  this  last  class  of 
commodities,  and  illustrate  your  theory  by  such  instances  as  you  are  ac- 
quainted with.  Can  you  thus  explain  the  fact  that  there  are  many  com- 
modities which  will  not  be  made  nt  all  in  the  United  States,  unless  their 
importation  from  abroad  is  impeded  by  a  protective  tariff  ? 
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EFFECT  OF  TAXES   ON  PRODUCJTION  UPON    SUPPLY,   DEMAND,   AND 

INTERNATIONAL    TRADE. 

63.  The  general  policy  of  different  forms  of  taxation, 
taat  is,  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of  taxes  upon  the  in- 
terests of  society,  belongs  to  the  applicatioh  rather  than  to  the 
theory  of  economics.  At  the  same  time,  a  tax  levied  by  gov- 
ernment is  an  economical  cause,  the  effects  of  which  are  to  be 
investigated  by  the  same  methods  that  we  employ  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  other  causes.  The  consideration  of  taxes  is  there- 
fore a  legitimate  brancli  of  pure  economics,  which  we  shall 
now  enter  upon  so  far  as  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  round- 
ing out  the  subject. 

Tlie  only  taxes  which  we  need  consider  for  the  present  pur- 
pose are  those  levied  upon  production;  that  is,  the  taxes  which 
a  producer  may  be  obliged  to  pay  as  a  consequence  of  having 
added  to  wealth.  Since  transportation  is  an  act  ^  produc- 
tion, it  follows  that  import  duties  are  to  be  included  in  our 
list.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  import  duties  are  the  only  taxes 
upon  production  which  arc  at  all  popular.  But  most  govern- 
ments are  obliged  also  to  levy  taxes  upon  particular  home 
products,  especially  alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco.  All  such 
taxes  produce  their  effect  through  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  the  method  of  investigation  is  the  same  in  all. 

63.  To  begin  with  a  simple  case,  let  us  suppose  that  a 
country  has,  up  to  a  certain  point,  had  no  occasion  to  levy  a 
tax  upon  tobacco.  A  necessity  for  increasing  the  revenue 
arises,  and  the  government  determines  to  levy  a  tax  on  all  to- 
bacco produced.  Let  this  tax  be  fixed  by  a  percentage  of  the 
value  of  the  tobacco,  and,  for  convenience,  let  us  suppose  it  to 
be  payable  when  the  tobacco  is  produced. 
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Now,  the  first  conclasion  we  draw  is  that  the  immediate 
economic  effect  of  the  tax  is  the  same  as  that  of  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  producing  tobacco.  For,  so  far  us  the  producer 
of  tobacco  is  concerned,  it  makes  no  difference  to  him  whether 
the  money  whiuu  he  pays  goes  as  tax  to  the  government,  or  to 
some  land-owner  or  laborer  who  helps  him  in  his  work.  In 
both  cases  it  is  a  sum  which  he  has  to  pay  out  as  a  condition 
of  producing,  and  is  therefore  regarded  by  him  as  an  addition 
to  the  cost  of  production.  '  The  question  now  is.  What  change 
will  this  tax  produce  in  the  supply  and  the  demand  ?  The  first 
factor  in  tiie  case  will  be  the  producer,  with  whom  therefore 
we  commence  to  trace  out  the  effect. 

It  is  certain  that  the  first  thing  that  the  producer  will  at- 
tempt will  be  to  add  the  tax  to  the  price  at  which  he  sells  his 
tobacco.  This  addition  must  be  made  bv  all  throusch  whose 
hands  the  article  passes,  and  thus  the  consumer  of  tobacco  will 
find  an  attempt  to  charge,  him  a  higher  price  for  it.  Now 
two  cases  may  occur,  depending  on  whether  tobacco  is  or  is 
not  an  insensitive  commodity. 

If  tobacco  is  an  insensitive  commodity  (§  15),  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  consumer  will  buy  as  much  at  the  higher  price  as  he 
formerly  bought  at  the  lov/er  price,  then  no  further  change 
will  occur  in  the  conditions.  The  manufacturer  and  seller  of 
the  tobacco,  finding  this  same  demand  under  the  increased  price 
as  they  did  before  the  tax  was  levied,  will  go  on  manufacturing 
the  same  quantity  as  before,  and  will  make  the  same  net  profits. 
We  may  therefore  lay  down  the  law : 

A  tax  upon  an  entirely  insensitive  product  is  wholly  paid 
hy  the  consumer,  no  matter  what  the  conditions  of  production. 
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64.  But  the  case  of  an  absolutely  insensitive  product  is  an 
extreme  one,  which  we  can  hardly  consider  to  have  an  actual 
occurrence.  It  is  certain  that  some  people  will  economize  in 
the  use  of  tobacco  or  any  other  product  when  the  price  is  high. 
Then  when  the  seller  finds  the  amount  demanded  to  fall  off 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  price,  we  have  a  cause  which 
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we  must  trace  back  to  the  producer.  The  consumer  buying 
less,  the  producer  finds  that  he  cannot  sell  the  same  amount  as 
before.  He  must  therefore  do  one  of  two  things:  (1)  di- 
minish his  production,  or  (2)  lower  his  price,  thus  taking  a  part 
of  the  tax  upon  himself.  Which  course  ho  will  take  depends 
upon  the  conditions  under  which  he  produces,  and  especially 
upon  whether  monopolized  elements  enter  into  the  production. 

If  there  is  no  monopoly,  then  it  is  to  be  assumed  that,  before 
the  taxes  were  levied,  the  competitidn  of  producers  had  resulted 
in  the  tobacco  being  sold  at  the  lowest  price  which  would 
induce  any  person  to  engage  in  its  production.  This  being 
the  case,  the  producers  could  not  all  afford  to  go  on  producing 
as  before,  and  still  pay  a  part  of  the  tax.  There  must  there- 
fore be  a  diminution,  those  least  able  to  bear  the  additional 
burden  going  out  of  business,  and  the  others  diminishing  their 
production.  This  diminution  must,  in  the  case  supposed,  go 
en  until  the  rise  in  prices  caused  by  the  increased  scarcity  be- 
comes nearly  equal  to  the  tax.  We  have  therefore  as  a  second 
law : 

The  tax  levied  upon  a  commodity  into  which  no  monopolized 
elements  enter  is  entirely  paid  hy  the  consumer. 

65.  Suppose  next  that  a  monopolized  element  does  enter ; 
for  example,  that  certain  soils  are  much  better  adapted  to  rais- 
ing tobacco  than  to  any  other  purpose,  and  would  command  a 
much  higher  rental  than  they  would  if  the  production  of  to- 
bacco were  stopped.  If  the  cultivators  of  such  soils  leave  off 
raising  tobacco,  they  will  be  subject  to  a  greater  or  less  loss  of* 
income.  Tliei'efore  rather  than  do  so  they  will  lower  the  price ; 
that  is,  they  will  pay  a  portion  of  the  tax  themselves.  To  cor- 
respond to  the  actual  case  we  must  suppose  a  graduated  monop- 
oly, some  soils  having  no  special  advantage  in  raising  tobacco, 
and  others  having  a  great  advantage.  The  former  will  now  be 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  some  other  product  when  the  tax 
is  levied,  while  the  owners  of  the  latter  will  pay  a  portion  of 
the  tax.    We  therefore  reach  the  conclusion  : 
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A  tax  upon  a  sensitive  commodity  into  which  monopolized 
elem£nts  enter  is  divided  between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer. 
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66.  A  fourth  case  may  be  considered  possible,  namely,  that 
in  which  a  consumer  will  not  pay  any  increase  of  price  whatever. 
Let  us  then  suppose  that,  from  any  cause,  when  the  seller  of 
tobacco  raises  the  price,  he  finds  that  his  customers  will  not 
buy  any  at  all,  and  that  he  must  either  continue  to  sell  at  the 
old  price  or  go  out  of  business.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact 
will  go  back  through  the  channels  of  trade  to  the  producer, 
who  must  then  take  his  chance  of  selling  at  the  same  price 
as  before  or  giving  up  production.  If  he  can  better  afford  to 
pay  the  whole  tax  than  to  go  into  some  other  business,  he  will 
do  so.  If  he  cannot,  he  must  stop  producing  tobacco  entirely. 
Hence  we  have  a  fourth  law : 

If  a  commodity  cannot  be  sold  at  all  above  a  certain  price, 
a  tax  upon  it  must  be  paid  entirely  by  the  producer. 

This  case  can  hardly  arise  unless  a  commodity  is  very  sensi- 
tive in  consequence  of  some  substitute  for  it  being  readily  ob- 
tainable. Then  if  this  substitute  is  untaxed,  the  effect  of  the 
tax  may  be  to  stop  the  production  of  the  taxed  commodity 
entirely. 

67.  Taxes  on  International  Trade.  If  an  import  duty  be 
levied,  the  home  and  foreign  production  of  the  article  imported 
will  be  changed  in  accordance  with  laws  founded  on  those 
first  principles  which  have  just  been  enunciated.  A  much 
greater  complexity  of  circumstances  may,  however,  enter,  de- 
pending upon  the  variety  of  sources  from  which  both  the 
foreign  and  domestic  supply  of  the  commodity  may  be  ob- 
tained. In  domestic  taxation  we  had  to  consider  only  a  single 
class  of  producers,  or  at  most  a  single  graduation  of  the  monop- 
oly. But  most  largely  imported  products  may  be  obtained  from 
several  countries,  where  they  are  produced  under  very  different 
conditions ;  we  must  therefore  see  how  the  preceding  principles 
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will  apply  to  these  various  conditions  wliicli  may  be  found  to 
exist.  If  there  were  a  commodity  C  which  could  be  produced 
only  in  England,  and  which  none  but  Americans  consumed, 
then  an  import  duty  levied  by  America  upon  C  would  either 
be  paid  wholly  by  American  consumers,  or  divided  between  the 
American  consumer  and  the  British  producer  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  alreadv  laid  down.  That  is,  the  tax  on  an 
insensitive  product,  or  on  a  product  of  wliich  no  producer  in 
England  had  any  monopoly,  would  be  paid  entirely  by  the 
American  consumers.  As  the  product,  on  the  one  hand,  became 
sensitive,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  production  was  monopo- 
lized, the  British  producer  would  have  to  lower  his  price  in 
order  to  induce  the  Americans  to  continue  their  importation. 
This  simple  case  is,  however,  an  extreme  one.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  almost  every  commodity  can  be  and  is,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  produced  by  ourselves.  This  fact  brings  in  a  case 
which  cannot  arise  in  domestic  taxation,  namely,  that  of  an 
untaxed  home  product  competing  with  the  taxed  foreign 
product.  Hence  the  laws  governing  the  case  will  be  more 
complex  than  in  the  case  of  domestic  taxation. 

68.  A  yet  further  difference  in  the  two  cases  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  British  producer  has  other  nations  to  whom 
he  can  sell,  and  who  perhaps  do  not  levy  the  same  tariff  that 
the  United  States  does.  To  show  how  these  two  differences 
modify  the  result,  let  us  take  the  case  of  writing-paper.  Sup- 
pose that  under  free  trade  a  certain  amount  Q  of  writing-paper 
would  be  annually  imported  from  abroad  and  a  certain  other 
quantity  H  produced  at  home.  Let  a  duty  then  be  levied  upon 
the  foreign  paper.  We  may  suppose  that  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer would  at  first  endeavor  to  throw  the  payment  of  the 
entire  duty  upon  the  American  consumer.  The  latter  would 
then  be  charged  a  higher  price  for  his  paper.  The  result  would 
be  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  economize  in  the  use  of  paper  and 
to  prefer  the  domestic  product.  The  immediate  result  would 
therefore  be  an  increased  demand  upon  the  American  manu- 
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facturer  for  paper.  This  would  lead  to  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
the  home  product.  The  effect  of  this  upon  home  production 
would  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  monopolized  elements 
enter  into  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  effect  being  determined 
by  the  laws  already  laid  down  in  treating  of  monopolies. 

If  no  monopoly  either  in  skill  or  material  existed,  so  that  large 
numbers  of  men  could  make  paper  as  advantageously  as  the 
most  experienced  makers,  then  this  higher  price  would  stimu- 
late the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  rise  in  the  price  would  be 
checked,  and  the  American  consumer,  getting  his  supplies  at 
home,  would  greatly  diminish  his  demand  for  the  foreign  pro- 
duct. 

We  must  now  trace  the  reaction  of  this  diminished  demand 
upon  the  foreign  producer.  If  no  monopolized  elements  enter 
into  the  foreign  product,  then  the  foreign  producer,  making  no 
more  than  the  regular  profit,  could  ..^„  afford  to  lower  his  price 
in  order  to  stimulate  the  declining  demand.  If  he  had  no 
demand  except  what  came  from  America,  those  who  were  least 
able  would  have  to  go  out  of  business,  as  in  the  case  of  home 
taxation.  Just  here,  however,  the  difference  arises.  The  Eng- 
lish manufacturer  has  not  only  America,  but  his  own  country 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  possible  buyers  of  his  product. 
Hence  by  lowering  the  price  in  a  degree  very  slight  compared 
with  the  duty,  he  may  recover  from  other  sources  of  demand 
what  he  has  lost  in  the  American  demand.  He  will  not  there- 
fore be  obliged  t»  bear  any  considerable  portion  of  the  tax 
levied  by  America.  This  conclusion  may  be  generalized  as 
follows : 

IftJie  greater  part  of  the  supply  of  some  special  commodity 
produced  in  one  country  is  consumed  in  another  country,  then 
a  duty  levied  hy  the  consuming  country  may  have  to  he  partly 
home  hy  the  producer.  But  in  the  more  common  case  in  which 
there  are  many  home  and  foreign  consumers  of  the  cmnmodity, 
then  either  a  duty  levied  must  he  paid  entirely  hy  the  con- 
sumers of  the  country  which  levies  the  duty,  or  the  importa- 
tion of  the  commodity  must  cease. 
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69.  The  effect  just  described  upon  the  foreign  producers 
was  deduced  on  the  supposition  of  a  non-monopolized  home 
production.  If,  however,  the  liome  production  is  monopolized, 
then  the  increased  home  demand  consequent  upon  the  duty 
will  not  be  entirely  met  by  increased  home  production,  but  by 
increased  home  price.  The  owners  of  the  monopolized  ele- 
ments will  be  able  to  command  a  higher  price  for  their  services; 
Tlie  consumer  will  therefore  have  to  pay  a  higher  pi'ice  whether 
he  purchase  the  home  or  foreign  product.  For  a  yet  stronger 
reason  than  before,  the  foreign  producer  will  have  no  motive 
for  materially  diminishing  his  price.  One  result  will  be  a 
diminution  in  the  consumption  of  paper ;  another  will  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  ability  of  the  home  jiroducer  to  command  a  price 
for  his  monopoly. 

We  thus  see  that  an  import  duty  upon  products  into  which 
monopolized  elements  enter  gives  an  immediate  value  to  those 
elements  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  in  consequence  of  inherent  capacity  and  natural 
aptitude  I  have  acquired  a  peculiar  skill  in  making  a  very  ele- 
gant style  of  paper  at  a  very  small  cost  to  myself.  So  long  as 
I  am  subject  to  the  competition  of  equally  gifted  foreigners  I 
may  be  unable  to  command  more  than  a  moderate  price  for  my 
paper.  If,  however,  I  can  induce  the  government  to  levy  an  im- 
port duty  on  this  particular  kind  of  paper  which  I  alone  in  this 
country  can  make  to  the  best  advantage,  then  I  can  raise  the 
price  either  to  the  highest  limit  which  peoplo>are  willing  to  pay, 
or  to  the  cost  of  production  by  less  favored  persons.  That  is, 
by  the  aid  of  the  tariff  I  shall  be  able  to  command  for  my 
skill  a  higher  price  from  my  fellow-citizens  who  want  the  paper, 
while  my  government  may  not  be  able  to  collect  any  increased 
revenue  from  foreign  importations,  because  the  diminution  of 
imports  may  compensate  for  the  increase  of  duty. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  an  unlimited  number  of  my 
court-  ■♦T-.  who  are  as  well  qualified  to  make  this  peculiar 
p^y  i  .;  .  ''u  then  a  tariff  will  not  benefit  me,  since,  in  any 
c    :,  '  oil     -i!  r^ubject  to  unlimited  competition. 
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70.  Effect  of  Import  Duties  on  the  Balance  of  Trade. 
From  the  considerations  in  tlie  last  chapter  it  follows  that  in- 
ternational trade  is  determined  by  production  and  relative  prices 
in  the  two  countries,  combined  with  cost  of  transportation, 
customs  duties,  and  other  expenses  incident  to  the  exchange. 
The  final  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  will  be  most  clearly 
seen  by  taking  the  prices  in  some  one  country  as  a  standard  of 
comparison.  Let  us  then  consider  a  unit  of  any  commodity 
produced  in  the  United  States  to  mean  one  dollar's  worthy  as 
determined  by  the  wholesale  price  in  New  York.  Suppose,  to 
fix  the  ideas,  that  in  Liverpool  these  unit  quantities  of  different 
commodities  have  the  values  shown  in  the  following  table. 
The  numbere  in  the  table  are  supposed  to  be  the  quotient  of  the 
price  in  Liverpool  divided  by  the  price  in  New  York. 

Cotton 11.25 

Wheat 1.20 

Leather 1.15 

Petroleum 1.10 

Beef 1.00 

Cloth 0.95 

Linen 0.90 

Iron 0.85 

Silk 0.80 

Tin 0.80 

Wool 0.75 

Suppose  that  in  this  state  of  things  transportation  cost  noth- 
ing and  trade  were  free.  Then  it  is  evident  that  cotton,  wheat, 
leather,  and  petroleum  would  be  exported  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool,  while  cloth  and  all  the  articles  below  it  on  the  list 
would  be  imported.  If  the  values  of  these  exports  balanced 
that  of  the  imports,  trade  would  continue  on  this  basis,  though 
prices  might  be  brought  more  nearly  to  a  level.  But  suppose 
that  our  exported  articles  exceeded  in  value  those  imported. 
The  result  would  be  an  influx  of  coin  to  pay  for  them,  and  a 
consequent  rise  of  prices  in  this  country.  There  would  then 
be  less  cotton,  less  wheat,  less  leather,  etc.,  in  a  dollar's  worth, 
so  that  the  home  prices  of  these  articles  would  be  brought  more 
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nearly  to  atj  equality  with  those  abroad.  The  result  would  be 
a  diminution  in  the  exports  of  those  articles,  and  an  increased 
importation  of  articles  which  it  did  not  before  pay  to  import. 
T'i.3  equilibrium  would  be  reached  when  a  sufficient  supply  of 
articles  imported  from  the  bottom  of  the  list  was  taken  to  bal- 
ance those  exported  from  the  top  of  the  list. 

Suppose,  secondly,  that  we  consider  the  cost  of  transportation. 
This  will  depend,  not  upon  the  value  of  the  product,  but  upon 
its  weight  and  bulk.  It  will  prevent  trcde  in  those  commodi- 
ties the  prices  of  which  in  the  two  countries  do  not  differ 
by  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Let  us  suppose,  next,  that  an  import  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem  upon  all  foreign  products  is  levied  by  each  country. 
If  the  above  scale  of  prices  continued  to  hold,  all  trade  would 
be  stopped  by  this  duty. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  duty  was  levied  only  by  one 
country,  say  America.  If  the  scale  of  prices  were  unchanged, 
thei'e  could  be  no  imports  to  pay  for  the  exports,  because  the 
duty  would  raise  the  price  of  all  foreign  products,  even  that 
of  wool,  above  the  home  price.  Since,  however,  onr  cotton, 
wheat,  and  other  commodities  are,  by  hypothesis,  admitted  free 
in  Liverpool,  the  exports  of  those  commodities  would  continue, 
and  would  for  the  time  be  paid  for  in  gold.  The  result  of  this 
influx  of  gold  would  be  a  general  rise  of  prices  in  this  country 
(§  21).    Let  us  now  trace  the  effects  of  this  rise. 

When  it  reached  10  per  cent  the  export  of  petroleum  would 
cease ;  at  15  per  cent,  that  of  leather ;  at  20  per  cent,  that  of 
wheat ;  at  25  per  cent,  should  it  reach  that  limit,  that  of  cot- 
ton. For  we  can  export  nothing  unless  the  foreign  exceeds 
the  home  price,  and  each  of  these  percentages  is  the  excess  of 
the  foreign  price  before  the  inflow  of  gold  began. 

To  see  whether  this  prohibitory  limit  would  be  reached,  let 
us  consider  the  articles  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  The  for- 
eign price  of  iron  being  85  cents,  the  duty  of  50  per  cent  would 
raise  its  cost  to  us,  when  imported,  to  $1.27^.  We  should 
therefore  import  none,  even  after  the  rise  in  prices.     The 
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price  of  foreign  silk,  with  duty  added,  would  be  $1.20.  Hence, 
when  the  home  scale  of  prices  rose  to  more  than  20  per  cent, 
we  should  begin  to  import  silk,  tin,  and  wool,  but  should  ex- 
port nothing  but  cotton.  The  reduced  annual  imports  and 
exports  would  then  balance  each  other  at  a  rise  of  between 
20  and  25  per  cent  in  the  scale  of  prices. 

Studying  the  preceding  case,  we  see  that  the  reason  trade? 
would  continue  is  that  the  foreign  relative  price  of  the  three 
articles  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  increased  by  50  per  cent,  the 
amount  of  the  duty,  is  still  less  than  the  relative  foreign  price 
of  cotton  at  the  top  of  the  list.  Had  the  duty  been  60  per 
cent,  nothing  but  wool  could  have  been  imported,  and  70  per 
cent  would  have  stopped  all  trade.     Our  conclusions  are : 

I.  The  first  and  immediate  effect  of  a  newly  levied  ad 
valorem  import  duty  is  to  raise  the  scale  of  jprices  in  the  coun- 
try which  levies  it. 

II.  The  ultimate  effect,  after  eqitilihrium  is  reached,  is  to 
stop  all  foreign  trade  except  in  those  commodities-  whose  rela- 
tive cost  of  production  in  the  two  countries  differs  hy  a  greater 
percentage  than  that  of  the  duty. 

III.  The  import  duty  cannot  permanently  impair  the 
equality  of  values  imported  and  exported,  and  must  there- 
fore diminish  tJie  one  as  much  as  the  other. 


71.  The  question  may  arise  whether  by  increasing  the  duty 
on  the  articles  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  a  state  of  things  could 
not  be  brought  about  in  which  the  home  supply  would  all  be 
made  in  this  country  and  nothing  w^ould  be  imported.  To  an- 
swer this  question,  let  us  suppose  the  attempt  successful.  We 
should  then  have  a  continual  export  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  other 
commodities  which  would  have  to  be  paid  for.  If  the  duties  are 
so  high  that  the  exports  are  not  paid  for  in  goods,  they  would 
have  to  be  paid  for  in  money.  Thus  would  arise  a  continual  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  the  currency,  accompanied  by  an  increase 
in  the  price.  This  increase  could  never  stop  until  the  influx  of 
gold  was  stopped  by  our  exports  being  paid  for  in  goods. 
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It  must  bo  remembered  that  this  increase  of  price  would  not 
be  confined  to  imported  articles,  but  would  affect  the  wheat  and 
cotton  exported.  When  the  price  of  these  articles  became  as 
high  as  they  were  abroad,  then  their  export  would  necessarily 
cease,  and  thus  we  should  have  an  end  of  all  trade.  Wc  there- 
fore reach  the  conclusion. 

By  no  device  of  levying  duties  can  we  permanently  prevent 
the  imports  and  exports  from  balancing  each  other. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  If  a  personal  tnx  should  be  levied  on  all  persons  having  red  hair,  could 
those  persons  charge  a  higher  price  for  their  nervices  in  consequence  ? 
What  would  he  the  effect  of  sucli  a  tax  ? 

2.  In  a  community  wliere  grocers  have  to  purchase  a  license  to  carry  on 
tlieir  business,  can  tlicy  charge  a  liigher  price  for  their  goods  in  consequence  ? 
In  what  manner  is  the  equilibrium  restored  if  disturbed  by  such  a  tax  ? 

If  a  tax  is  levied  upon  an  income  derived  from  patents,  can  the  person 
taxed  collect  it  from  others  by  charging  a  higher  price  ? 

3.  Show  the  error  of  the  following  reasoning:  The  monopolist  is  the  very 
person  who  can  best  afford  to  bo  taxed.  For,  since  lie  has  a  monopoly, 
lie  can  charge  wliat  price  he  pleases  for  his  monopolized  products,  and  can 
therefore  collect  tlie  entire  tax  from  his  customers  by  raising  the  price  of 
those  products.    (Cf.  §  G5.) 

4.  Show  more  explicitly  than  is  done  in  §  54  that  there  can  be  no  trade 
between  two  countries,  how  great  soever  the  difference  of  their  general  pro- 
ducing capacities,  if  the  relative  producing  capacities  are  tlio  same  for  all 
commodities.  Put  the  hypothesis  in  this  shape:  Of  the  various  necessaries 
of  life — 

Country  A  produces  the  quantities  M,  N,  P,  Q,  etc.,  per  man. 
Country  B  produces  the  quantities  i  M,  i  N,  i  P,  i  Q.  etc.,  per  man. 

5.  Apply  the  proposition  that  a  tax  on  production  has  the  same  effect 
as  an  increase  of  the  cost  of  production  to  the  case  of  international  trade. 
Is  there  any  difference  between  the  economic  effects  of  an  import  duty 
and  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  ocean  transportation  arising  from  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  coal  ? 

6.  What  would  be  the  economic  effect  of  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent  of  tlio 
gate-money  at  all  horse-races  ? 

*  7.  If  so  heavy  a  tax  should  be  levied  on  the  home  manufacture  of 

*  The  student  will  be  better  able  to  gropple  with  the  questions  marked 
by  an  asterisk  after  he  has  been  through  the  next  book,  and  he  should  then 
return  to  them. 
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pnper  as  to  cutiruly  stop  its  production,  ^rliilo  the  foreign  article  was 
admitted  free,  would  tlicre  arise  any  increased  demand  for  other  home 
products  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  paper? 

8.  Sliow  under  wliat  conditions  the  following  may  bo  true:  "We  may 
orten,  by  trading  with  foreigners,  obtain  their  commodities  at  a  smaller 
expense  of  labor  and  capital  than  they  cost  to  the  foreigners  themselves." 
If  you  have  any  difficulty,  consider  how  much  of  the  labor  of  a  hod-carrier 
an  eminent  lawyer  can  command  by  an  hour's  work. 

9.  If  tlie  farmers  of  the  United  States  could  raise  cotton  in  unlimited 
quantities  at  a  cost  of  two  cents  a  pound,  what  effect  would  this  liavo 
upon  the  industry  and  foreign  exchanges  of  the  country?  Whafwould  bo 
the  benefit  to  tlio  world  at  large? 

*10.  If  Englisli  operatives  should  lose  their  skill,  and  their  capitalists 
cease  to  manufacture,  in  what  way  would  our  interests  bo  affected? 

11.  Are  tliere  any  American  manufactures  whose  production  requires 
monopolized  elements,  and  which  under  tlie  influence  of  an  import  duty 
will  be  sold  abroad  clieaper  than  at  home?  Siiow  under  wliat  conditions 
such  a  result  is  possible.  Take  ns  an  extreme  example  the  following  case: 
A  farmer  discovers  a  mine  of  copper  on  his  farm  from  wliicli  ho  can 
obtain  the  metal  in  unlimited  quantities  at  one  tliird  the  current  cost. 
Our  import  duty  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  IIow  are  tlie  most  advan- 
tageous  selling  prices  for  tho  farmer  at  homo  and  abroad  respectively 
determined? 

12.  Should  it  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  want  of  skill,  or  as  a  sign  of 
prosperity,  that  the  imports  of  u  country  are  very  large  in  proportion 
to  its  population? 

*13.  Witliin  two  or  three  years  of  the  close  of  the  Franco-German  War 
the  French  paid  an  indemnity  of  5,000,000,000  francs  to  the  Germans, 
having  raised  the  money  by  loans  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  tliero  was 
any  actual  transport  of  this  amount  of  coin  from  Franco  to  Germany? 
Whether  tiiere  was  or  not,  explain  what  the  economic  result  of  the  pay- 
ment finally  was. 

*14.  If  five  thousand  Americans  go  to  Europe  for  the  summer  and  six'nd 
abroad,  on  an  average,  $1000  each,  what  is  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  ex- 
penditure? 

15.  If  our  government  could  adopt  such  a  policy  that  we  could  export  as 
small  or  as  great  a  value  as  we  pleased  in  payment  for  a  given  volume  of 
imports,  ought  it  to  make  the  exports  large  or  small  in  amount? 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


it  ^ 


THE  CAUSES   WHICU    DETERMINE  THE   RATE   OF   INTEREST. 

7!8.  The  question  of  usury  has  been  one  of  the  stumbling- 
blocks.|f  mankind  in  all  ages.  Except  in  the  most  intelligent 
society,  and  in  recent  times,  the  taker  of  "usury"  has  been 
generally  looked  upon  as  one  who  unjustly  made  a  profit  with- 
out rendering  any  service  in  return.  The  view  of  the  natural 
man  may  be  illustrated  as  follows :  I  loan  a  man  $1000.  Dur- 
ing the  year  it  remains  in  his  hands  I,  the  owner  of  the  money, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it  and  have  no  agency  in  its  operations, 
yet  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  demand  and  receive  back  from  him 
not  only  the  $1000,  but  $50  or  perhaps  $100  or  more  in  the 
way  of  compensation.  Compensation  for  what  ?  Apparently 
not  for  anything  I  have  done  or  been  doing.  Not  for  my  labor 
in  gair'ing  the  $1000,  because  I  was  compensated  for  that  when 
I  got  the  money ;  not  for  anything  I  did  afterwards,  because  I 
did  nothing  afterwards.  Thus  it  looks  as  if  I  got  my  interest 
without  rendering  any  service  whatever.  The  case  seems 
strengthened  when  ti-aced  to  its  every-day  consequences.  If, 
by  my  own  earnings  or  by  inheritance,  1  am  fortunate  enough 
to  be  the  owner  of  $100,000  or  more,  I  can  spend  my  life 
without  performing  any  labor  whatever,  and  live  in  comfort, 
and  perhaps  in  affluence,  on  what  society  pays  mo  as  interest 
witliout  expending  any  of  my  original  fortune. 

Yet  if  we  look  at  concrete  cases  we  shall  see  that  this 
difficulty  must  be  surmountable.  If  the  usurer  TViie  a  person 
who  forcibly  compelled  people  to  take  his  money  and  pay  him 
interest  for  it,  then  the  preceding  general  conclusion  would  be 
evidently  correct.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  never  loans 
money  unless  some  one  comes  to  him  for  it,  and  is  willing  to 
pay  the  interest  demanded.     Now,  evidently  no  one  will  do  this 
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nnlesfl  he  expects,  by  monns  of  tlio  money,  to  receive  not  only 
the  l)encfit  of  the  money  itself,  but  of  the  interest  which  ho  ex- 
pects to  pay.  Of  course  it  is  liero  presumed  that  the  borrower 
knows  what  he  wants  and  what  he  is  likely  to  do,  and  that  ho 
is  not  systematically  the  victim  of  a  delusion  which  prompts 
him  to  seek  that  which  is  going  to  do  him  an  injury.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  we  look  into  the  case,  wo  shall  find  that  as  a 
rule  the  borrower  of  money  docs  gain  by  the  bargain.  Take 
for  exo'nple  the  owner  of  a  fertile  pasture-field  in  California. 
The  field  is  of  no  use  to  him  unless  he  can  stock  it  with  sheep. 
Unless  he  can  find  somebody  to  supply  iiim  with  sheep,  ho 
may  have  to  sell  half  his  field  in  order  to  get  sheep  for 
the  other  half.  Instead  of  doing  this  he  goes  to  a  capitalist, 
borrows  money,  perhaps  at  twelve  per  cent  interest,  and  buys 
the  necessary  sheep.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  sells  his  wool 
and  receives  for  it  more  than  he  has  expended  for  pasturage 
and  services,  and  still  has  his  sheep.  He  pays  the  capitalist  his 
interest,  and  is  still  richer  than  ho  was  when  he  started.  He 
could  sell  the  sheep,  and  with  the  proceeds  pay  off  the  principal 
and  have  a  profit  left. 

What  has  gained  this  profit?  Only  his  own  labor  and  ex- 
ertions, says  the  objector.  But  this  is  clearly  an  error,  for  it  is 
cortain  that  if  nothing  but  his  own  labor  and  exertions  were 
necessary  he  would  not  have  gone  to  the  capitalist  at  all.  His 
labor  would  have  been  worthless  without  the  sheep,  and  he  could 
not  get  the  sheep  without  money.  But  granting  this,  the  ob- 
jector asks,  What  right  had  the  capitalist  to  charge  him  interest  ? 
The  answer  is  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  the  man  has  been 
enabled  to  make  twice  as  much  profit  with  the  capitalist's 
money  that  he  could  have  made  without.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  more  equitable  and  just  than  that  the  capitalist  should 
have  his  share  of  what  his  money  helped  to  produce.  Between 
rational  people  there  can  be  no  lending  and  borrowing  unless 
it  is  expected  that  the  money  is  going  to  enable  the  borrower 
to  gain  more  than  its  interest,  through  the  advantage  it  gives 
him.     Without  this  it  would  be  unwise  for  him  to  borrow. 
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Indeed  without  this  it  will  be  unwise  for  the  capitalist  to 
lend,  because  he  may  not  get  his  money  back  again  unless 
the  borrower  has  been  so  successful  in  the  use  of  it  as  to  be 
able  to  repay  it  with  interest.  Thus  the  difficulty  which  we 
have  cited  is  simply  a  wrong  way  of  looking  at  things,  and 
arises  from  neglecting  or  overlooking  the  principle  that  every 
agency  necessary  to  production  is  to  be  counted  as  a  factor  in 
production.  The  mistake  is  of  the  same  nature  as  when  we 
look  upon  a  brick  house  as  simply  a  product  of  the  labor  of 
brickmakers,  bricklayers,  and  carpenters,  and  leave  out  of  ac- 
count the  knowledge  and  skill  which  were  necessary  to  organize 
and  direct  their  work. 
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73.  Since  there  are  people  always  ready  to  borrow  money 
and  others  ready  to  supply  it,  it  follows  that  we  may  speak  of 
supply  and  demand  in  borrowing  and  lending  money  as  we  do 
in  exchange.  Moreover,  we  can  easily  see  that  the  rate  of  in- 
terest is  determined,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  by  the  relation 
between  demand  and  supply,  just  as  the  price  of  goods  is  so  de- 
termined. Every  increase  in  the  rate  of  interest  tends  to  dis- 
courage borrowers  and  thus  to  diminish  demand,  for  the  same 
reason  that  a  rise  in  prices  diminishes  the  demand  for  goods. 
It  also  increases  the  supply  by  offering  stronger  inducements  to 
owners  of  money  to  save  and  lend  it  instead  of  spending  it 
themselves.  Thus  in  each  state  of  the  market  there  will  be  a 
certain  rate  of  interest  at  which  the  supply  and  demand  for 
money  to  lend  and  borrow  will  be  equal.  When  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply  the  rate  of  interest  will  rise,  thus  checking 
the  demand  and  stimulating  the  suppl}'.  When  demand  falls 
off,  the  rate  of  interest  falls  also,  thus  discouraging  the  supply 
and  encouraj^in-     he  demand. 

Fluctnatioiis  ot  this  sort  are  seen  from  week  to  week  and 
month  to  month  in  the  great  money-centres  of  the  world.  The 
Bank  of  England  fixes  its  rate  of  discount  from  time  to  time 
according  to  the  state  of  the  market,  to  which  it  therefore 
serves  as  an  index.    Ordinarily  ,\ie  rate  is  three  or  four  per 
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cent  per  annum.  But  occasionally  satisf^'ctoiy  borrowers  can- 
not be  found  without  going  even  below  three  per  cent.  Occa- 
sionally the  rate  rises  to  six,  eight,  or  ten  per  cent.  In  America 
the  prevalence  of  usury  laws  nominally  prevents  these  fluctua- 
tious;  but  the  result  of  this  is  that  when  the  demand  for 
money  is  so  great  that  the  rate  t  f  interest  necessary  to  equalize 
demand  and  supply  is  above  the  legal  rate,  the  banks  select 
the  customers  to  whom  they  will  lend.  The  principles  upon 
which  this  is  done  will  be  discussed  later ;  all  we  have  at  pres- 
ent to  understand  is  that  in  each  state  of  the  market  there  is  a 
certain  definite  rate  of  interest  which  will  equalize  demand  and 
supply.  • 
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74.  All  this  does  not,  however,  tell  us  why  in  the  long-run 
money  should  have  a  definite  rate  of  interest.  "Why  is  it,  for 
example,  that  in  a  certain  state  of  the  market  the  borrowers 
and  lenders  should  be  in  such  proportion  that  four  per  cent 
per  annum  would  equalize  the  two  rather  than  one  per  cent  or 
fifty  per  cent  ?  , . 

To  answer  this  question  wo  have  to  examine  the  causes  upon 
which  the  demand  and  the  supply  respectively  depend,  and  see 
by  what  conditions  they  are  equalized.  In  order  that  any  person 
may  be  willing  to  borrow  money  at  a  definite  rate  of  interest, 
he  must  consider  that  he  has  at  least  an  average  chance  of  gain- 
ing more  than  that  rate  by  means  of  the  money.  At  this  point 
a  source  of  confusion  is  to  be  noted  and  avoided.  What  the 
borrower  really  p:;ys  interest  for  is  capital,  not  money.  The 
borrower  can  gain  nothing  by  keeping  the  money ;  all  he  bor- 
rows it  for  is  to  purchase  some  kind  of  capital.  True,  it  is 
morally  and  physically  possible  that  he  might  expend  the  money 
in  his  own  support.  But  a  man  who  would  do  this  would 
never  be  able  to  borrow  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  always 
necessary  that  the  lender  should  have  full  assurance  that  the 
borrower  will  be  able  to  pay,  and  he  therefore  requires  that  the 
borrower  shall  place  a  full  equivalent  of  capi  al,  with  a  margin 


to  guard  against  loss,  in  possession  of  the  lender  or  of  some 
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trustee.  Such  a  legal  conveyance  of  the  ownership  of  capital  to 
guard  a  lender  against  loss  is  a  mortgage. 

We  see  then  that  what  is  called  the  rate  of  interest  on  money 
is  not  a  property  of  the  money  itself,  but  depends  upon  the  ad- 
vantage which  capital  gives  its  owner  in  production.  We  have 
then  to  see  in  what  this  advantage  consists.  In  the  first  place,  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  capital  is  a  labor-saving  agent  (II.  29). 
Its  fundamental  property  is  that,  with  the  aid  of  labor,  it  returns 
its  user  at  some  future  time  a  value  greater  than  that  of  the  capi- 
tal and  labor  combined.  For  example,  if  by  expending  $100  in 
any  kind  of  capital  to-day,  tlie  manufacturer  finds  that  he  can 
add  $10  per  year  to  the  net  value  of  his  product,  after  paying 
for  the  additional  labor,  and  deducting  all  the  cost  of  keeping  up 
his  capital  to  its  original  value  of  $100,  then  that  capital  yields 
him  a  profit  of  ten  percent  per  annum.  If  the  increase  of  pro- 
duction does  not  exceed  the  cost  of  keeping  up  the  capital,  then 
he  would  make  no  greater  profit  with  the  capital  than  without 
it,  and  so  there  would  be  no  use  in  his  acquiring  capital  at  all. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  nature  may  be  said  to  keep  a 
number  of  standing  offers  of  interest  upon  capital  open  to  the 
world  (II.  29).  These  offers  take  the  form  of  opportunities  for 
digging  canals,  building  railways  and  tunnelling  mountains,  and, 
in  general,  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  country.  The 
rate  of  profit  offered  depends  upon  how  far  the  country 
is  already  developed.  In  an  absolutely  new  country,  such  as 
America  was  three  centuries  ago,  we  can  hardly  set  any  limit 
to  the  rate  of  interest  offered  by  nature.  This  is  the  same 
thing  as  saying  that  capital  was  very  much  needed,  or  that 
there  was  great  room  for  improvement  in  the  facilities  for  pro- 
duction. At  the  present  time  it  is  not  always  possible  to  know 
with  certainty  in  advance  what  rate  of  interest  nature  does 
offer  for  building  a  particular  railway  or  factory.  But  men 
engaged  in  the  management  of  capital  make  the  best  estimate 
they  can  of  the  profit  to  be  gained  in  each  case,  and  select  their 
field  of  investment  accordingly. 

Next  consider  the  case  of  circulating  capital.  A  manufacturer 
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finds  that  with  the  machinery  he  already  possesses  and  the  la- 
borers he  already  employs  he  can  make  more  goods  than  he  does. 
But  to  do  this  he  must  increase  his  stock  of  raw  materials.  If 
he  has  not  the  means  of  doing  this,  he  must  borrow  money 
in  order  to  purchase  the  necessary  materials.  In  order  that  he 
may  gain  a  profit  exceeding  the  interest  which  he  pays,  he 
must  be  able  to  sell  his  increased  product  at  an  advance  over 
the  increased  cost  of  material  and  labor.  "Were  the  state  of 
things  such  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  manufacturer  could 
do  this,  there  would  be  no  profit  in  increasing  the  quantity  of 
goods  manufactured,  and  the  work  would  remain  stationary. 
Hence,  although  circulating  capital  is  not  a  labor-saving  agent, 
it  is  yet  a  requisite  of  production  whose  accumulation  requires 
abstinence  from  its  immediate  enjoyment  on  the  part  of  the 
owner. 

75.  Next  let  us  see  in  what  way  this  demand  acts  upon 
the  supply.  The  first  question  is,  Why  is  the  supply  of  money 
to  lend  limited  at  all  ?  The  reason  is  that  the  amount  of  every 
man's  income  which  he  is  able  and  willing  to  save  from  current 
expenditures  is  limited,  and  this  is  all  he  can  have  to  lend.  A 
large  fraction,  probably  a  large  majority,  of  the  population  do 
not  expect  permanently  to  save  anything  for  use  as  capital.  It 
is  to  the  few  whose  incomes  are  so  large  or  whose  personal 
wants  are  so  few  that  they  are  willing  to  save  that  borrowers 
must  look  for  capital.  Now,  unless  some  interest  is  to  be 
gained  as  the  result  of  saving,  there  is  no  strong  motive  for  any- 
body to  save  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  himself 
and  his  family,  and  for  insurance  against  want  in  his  old  age. 

To  see  this  by  an  example,  suppose  that  you  have  gained  one 
hundred  dollars.  You  have  your  choice  to  expend  it  in  some- 
thing for  present  enjoyment,  or  to  postpone  the  expenditure  to 
some  future  time,  say  the  end  of  the  year.  Perhaps  you  intend 
to  buy  a  cyclopcedia,  and  the  question  is  whether  you  shall  buy 
it  now  or  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Other  conditions  being  equal, 
the  advantage  is  in  favor  of  buying  it  now,  because  then  you 
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will  have  tlie  enjoyment  of  it  during  the  year,  while  if  you 
postpone  the  purchase,  you  not  only  lose  this  enjoyment,  but 
you  may  die  in  the  mean  time  and  thus  lose  all  opportunity  of 
any  enjoyment  of  your  money.  If  then  a  manufacturer  comes 
to  you  and  wants  to  borrow  the  money,  it  is  evident  that  you 
and  he  cannot  both  have  the  benefit  of  what  the  money  may 
purchase  during  the  year  coming.  You  will  therefore  refuse 
him  unless  he  pays  you  what  you  consider  a  sufficient  compen- 
sation for  going  one  year  without  the  use  of  the  cyclopflBdia. 

Viewing  the  same  case  from  a  different  standpoint,  let 
us  suppose  that  you  do  not  under  any  circumstances  want  the 
cyclopaedia  until  the  end  of  the  year, — perhaps  indeed  it  is  not 
to  be  published  until  after  that  interval, — and  that  you  have  not 
yet  earned  the  money  to  buy  it.  The  question  then  takes  the 
form.  Shall  you  earn  the  money  necessary  to  purchase  it  now,  or 
shall  you  wait  until  you  want  it?  Unless  you  are  so  fortunate 
that  you  can  earn  a  hundred  dollars  without  any  disagreeable 
labor,  your  wisest  couree  is  to  wait.  It  will  at  worst  cost  you 
no  more  to  earn  the  money  a  year  hence  than  it  will  now,  and, 
since  the  future  is  always  uncertain,  it  is  best  not  to  expend 
labor  for  what  after  all  may  fail  to  yield  fruition.  And  so  for 
this  reason  also  you  have  no  sound  motive  for  earning  the 
money  in  advance,  unless  you  are  to  make  a  future  profit  by 
doing  so.  Thus,  as  a  general  rule,  there  will  be  no  money  to 
loan  unless  interest  is  to  be  gained. 

76.  The  minimum  below  which  the  rate  of  interest  can 
never  fall  is  that  which  just  suffices  to  induce  the  sovers  of 
income  to  earn  an  income  in  advance  of  their  enjoyment  of 
it.  What  rate  this  is  is  a  fact  of  human  nature  which  can  be 
learned,  not  by  reasoning,  but  only  by  observation.  Human 
nature  differs  so  widely  with  different  men  that  not  even  the 
law  of  averages  can  be  satisfactorily  applied,  except  in  a  single 
place  and  at  a  given  time.  Some  men  are  in  receipt  of  great 
incomes  without  any  more  exertion  than  is  really  necessary  to 
their  enjoyment  of  life.    To  such  men  it  is  all  the  same  whether 
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they  earn  money  now  or  next  year,  and  they  might  be  willing 
to  part  with  it  without  receiving  any  interest  at  all.  In  the 
case  of  other  men  a  certain  instinct  of  what  is  right  leads  them 
to  live  frugally  and  thus  to  expend  less  than  their  income. 
Such  men  will  be  willing  to  loan  at  a  very  low  rate  of  inter- 
est. These  cases  are,  however,  exceptional,  and  the  rule  is  that 
men  save  only  in  consequence  of  the  interest  they  are  to  gain. 
The  numerical  value  of  the  minimum  rate  of  interest  is  a 
result  of  certain  qualities  of  human  nature  which  we  cannot 
measure  with  certainty.  It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact  that  up 
to  the  present  stage  of  human  history  the  rate  of  interest  has 
rarely  fallen  below  that  which  would  yield  a  j'oung  man,  in 
the  course  of  his  average  life,  a  profit  equal  to  the  principal  in- 
vested. The  expectation  of  life  for  a  man  at  twenty  may  be 
put  at  forty  years.  If  he  has  gained  a  certain  capital  it  will, 
without  any  investment,  last  him  his  average  life,  if  he  con- 
sumes two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  it  per  annum.  Hence,  so  far 
as  he  is  individually  concerned,  he  has  no  motive  for  saving 
unless  he  can  gain  this  rate  of  interest.  Now  this  is  about 
the  minimum  rate  yet  known.  Of  course  no  perfectly  exact 
numerical  statement  can  be  made  in  such  a  case,  because  the  rate 
is  always  fluctuating ;  but  this  is  a  sufficient  approximation  for 
our  purpose.  Since,  then,  as  human  nature  is  constituted,  the 
supply  of  capital  tends  to  diminish  as  the  rate  of  interest  falls,  it 
follows  that  all  persons  who  want  capital  must  pay  interest. 
Nature  is  competing  with  them,  and  they  must  at  least  pay  her 
price.  But  the  rate  they  have  to  pay  may  be  very  small.  As 
a  country  increases?  in  wealth,  the  rate  of  interest  tends  to  fall, 
both  from  diminished  demand  and  increased  supply.  Nature 
continually  offers  less  and  less,  as  the  resources  of  a  country  are 
developed,  and  the  accumulation  of  raw  material  and  the  de- 
velopment of  factories  constantly  approach  the  limit  at  which 
no  further  profit  can  be  made  by  the  further  increase  of  capi- 
tal. Again,  as  wealth  increases  men  are  more  and  more  able 
to  save,  and  thus  the  supply  increases. 
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77.  Rlsh  08  affecting  the  Hate  of  Interest.  In  the  pre- 
ceding discussion  wo  have  taken  no  account  of  the  risk  which 
a  lender  incurs  of  wliolly  or  partially  losing  tlie  money  he  lias 
loaned,  in  consequence  of  inability  on  the  part  of  the  borrower 
to  repay  hiin.  For  this  risk  he  must  be  compensated ;  and  of 
course  the  amount  of  the  compensation  will  be  greater  the 
greater  the  risk.  Since  he  is  himself  the  sole  judge  of  the 
risk  and  the  compensation,  no  sure  mathematical  law  can  be 
laid  down  to  govern  the  case.  The  mathematical  theory  of 
probabilities,  however,  embodies  a  principle  wliich  is  applicable 
to  a  certain  class  of  cases,  if  the  lender  reaches  his  conclusions 
in  the  most  reasonable  manner.  This  principle  is  that  the  com- 
pensation for  a  risk  is  equal  to  the  amount  in  jeopardy  mul- 
tiplied by  the  probability  of  los^r  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
from  the  best  judgment  whicii  a  louder  can  form  there  is  one 
chance  out  of  twenty  that  the  borrower  with  whom  he  is  deal- 
ing will  fail  within  a  year.  \V>  '^hen  .3  that  the  probability 
of  failure  withm  the  year  is  one  twentieth,  and  the  proper  com- 
pensation for  tJie  risk  would  be  five  per  cent  per  annum.  If 
the  minimum  rate  of  interest  were  also  five  per  cent,  then  the 
lender  sliould  receive  ten  per  cent  per  annum  for  his  money. 

We  ought  perhaps  to  say  that  this  is  the  minimum  which  he 
as  a  prudent  man  ought  to  accept.  If  his  situation  is  such 
that  the  loss  of  the  money  would  reduce  him  to  distress,  he 
ought  to  demand  a  higher  compensation  on  account  of  the  risk. 
The  wealthier  he  is  the  nearer  this  reasonable  compensation 
will  approach  the  mathematical  limit.  It  can  never  fall  below 
that  limit. 

78.  The  Nature  of  Capital  and  Cause  of  Interest.  The 
reader  who  has  carefully  mastered  the  subject  of  capital  and 
interest  will  see  that  they  depend  fundamentally  upon  the  fact 
that  time,  and  perhaps  a  long  time,  must  elapse  between  the 
performance  of  labor  and  the  enjoyment  of  its  products  if 
we  would  get  the  maximum  of  ultimate  enjoyment  from  our 
labor.     For  example : 

If  I  sow  a  crop,  I  must  wait  a  year  for  its  final  enjoyment. 
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If  I  raise  a  liorso,  lie  will  not  be  of  any  use  for  three  or 
four  years,  and  I  may  not  get  all  the  use  of  him  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years. 

If  I  build  a  railway,  I  may  not  .be  fully  compensated  for 
iny  labor  until  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  or  thirty  yeare. 

Now,  ae  I  am  situated  in  civilized  society,  I  have  my  choice 
either  to  enjoy  all  my  labor  shortly  after  the  time  of  perform- 
ing it,  or  to  postpone  my  enjoyment  for  one  or  many  years. 

The  longer  I  am  willing  to  postpone  my  enjoyment  the  more 
thorough  and  eflEective  I  can  make  the  agencies  by  which  my 
future  wealth  is  to  be  produced,  and  hence  the  greater  the 
amount  of  ultimate  enjoyment  which  i  or  my  posterity  can 
command  from  my  labor. 

But  my  wants  are  immediate.  I  cannot  live  now  on  next 
year's  crop,  nor  haul  my  crop  to  market  with  a  new-born  colt. 
I  must  be  fed,  clad,  and  housed  while  working  for  my  future 
self. 

He  who  loans  me  money  is  one  who  enables  me  to  devote 
my  labor  to  my  future  good  by  feeding,  clothing,  and  housing 
me  oiow,  and  hence  enables  me  to  produce  more  wealth  in  the 
long-run.  If  he  does  not  require  repayment  of  the  money 
until  I  have  begun  to  gain  the  increased  means  of  enjoyment, 
it  is  just  that  I  share  the  increase  with  him  when  I  do  pay  it. 
Interest  is  the  excess  which  I  pay  him  on  account  of  his  per- 
mitting me  to  anticipate  the  future  results  of  my  labor  by  en- 
joying now  what  otherwise  I  would  only  have  enjoyed  in  the 
future,  or  perhaps  would  never  have  enjoyed. 

When  I  devote  myself  to  labor  intended  to  yield  sustenance 
only  in  the  distant  future,  I' do  not  engage  in  the  direct  pro- 
duct of  the  sustenance,  but  in  the  production  of  some  inter- 
mediate form  of  wealth  intended  to  increase  the  productiveness 
of  my  future  labor.  This  intermediate  form  of  wealth  we  call 
capital. 
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EXERCISES. 

1.  Bastiat  illustrates  intorest  by  supposing  one  carpenter,  James,  with 
tea  days'  labor,  to  make  a  plane  wliich  be  loans  to  William.  Tbe  latter 
uses  it  for  290  of  the  300  working  days  of  tbe  year,  when  it  is  worn 
out.  Ho  spends  the  remaining  10  days  of  tbe  year  iu  making  a  new  plane 
to  return  to  James,  but,  in  addition,  bo  gives  bim  a  plank  as  interest. 
Mr.  Henry  Qcorge  saj's  William  lost  tbe  value  of  tbis  plank  by  bis  bargain, 
because  be  could  bave  spent  tbe  first  10  days  of  tbe  year  in  making  bim- 
self  a  plane,  instead  of  the  lost  10  days,  and  would  then  have  saved  bis 
plank.    Show  tbe  fallacy. 

3.  Explain  why  the  rate  of  interest  is  highest  in  newly.settled  countries. 
Especially  what  causes  affected  the  rate  of  interest  in  California  immediately 
after  tbe  gold  discoveries  ? 

8.  Show  tbe  effects  of  discovering  improved  methods  of  production 
upon  the  rate  of  interest,  and  explain  how  the  effect  depends  upon  tiie  cost' 
liness  of  the  machinery  needed  to  put  the  improvements  into  operation. 

4.  What  effect  bos  a  low  current  rate  of  interest  upon  tbe  price  of  gov- 
ernment bonds  bearing  interest  at  a  fixed  rate  ? 

5.  Explain  bow  it  is  that  usury  laws  do  not  generally  make  the  rate  of 
interest  lower,  but  rather  tend  to  prevent  men  from  lending  their  money. 
Take  the  following  example  of  their  spirit:  A  man  in  pecuniary  difllculties 
goes  to  a  capitalist  saying,  "  Could  I  only  borrow  a  tli  ^usand  dollars  fur  a 
year,  I  could  come  out  with  a  handsome  profit.  But  if  I  cannot  get  this 
loan,  I  shall  be  ruined  and  my  family  will  be  destitute.  If  the  capitalist 
saves  the  man  by  loaning  him  the  money  at  12  per  cent  interest  and  com^ 
pensatioQ  for  risk,  the  usury  laws  punish  him  by  perhaps  forfeiting  the 
entire  sum  loaned.  If  he  replies  to  the  man,  "No,  I  will  not  lielp  you  on 
any  terms  whatever,  and  if  your  family  starves  it  is  none  of  my  concern," 
the  law  does  not  censure  bim. 

6.  Explain  the  relation  of  interest  to  the  increased  productivity  of  labor 
due  to  tbe  use  of  capital. 

7.  How  docs  cnrclessnsiis  on  tbe  part  of  a  community  respecting  its  future 
needs  affect  tbe  rate  of  interest? 
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BOOK  IV.— THE  SOCIETARY  CIRCULATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  MONETABY  FLOW. 


1.  We  have  now  to  present  the  reader  with  a  method  of 
representing  the  exchanges  within  a  social  organism  considered 
in  their  totality.  The  object  of  the  method  is  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  the  action  of  economic  causes  upon  production  and 
exchange. 

Tliere  is  no  act  of  exchange  the  effects  of  which  terminate 
with  the  act  itself.  When  the  ownership  of  any  commodity 
passes  from  A  to  B,  that  passage  may  only  pave  the  way  for 
anotlier  transfer  from  B  to  C,  and  so  on  until  the  commodity 
reaches  the  person  who  is  finally  to  consume  it.  A  piece  of 
money  changes  hands  without  end,  since  every  person  who 
receives  it  expects,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  to  pay  it  out 
again  to  some  (Mie  else. 

We  call  to  mind  that  under  our  present  system  every  ex- 
change is  a  double  transfer  of  o^vner8hip — money  passing  in 
one  direction,  and  the  ownership  or  enjoyment  of  wealth  in  ' 
the  other  direction.  We  thus  have  two  separate  processes  of 
transfer,  one  of  money  and  the  other  of  wealth  or  its  enjoy- 
ment. We  shall  consider  these  two  systems  separately,  and 
afterwards  show  the  relation  between  them.  The  transfer  of 
money  is  the  most  simple  in  its  conception,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore begin  with  it. 
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)8.  The  Dual  Conception  of  Economic  Quantities.  We 
now  have  to  draw  a  distinction  between  two  measures  or 
conceptions  of  economic  quantities  tlie  neglect  of  which  has 
been  a  potent  cause  of  dispute  between  schools,  and  inexact- 
ness of  thought.  This  distinction  is  that  between  a  fund^ 
or  accumulated  quantity,  and  o.  flow.  Applied  to  a  material 
substance  like  water,  this  would  be  expressed  as  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  reservoir  of  water  and  a.  flow  of  water.  We 
have  a  conception  of  a  certain  number  of  gallons  of  water 
stored  up  in  a  mill-pond.  We  also  have  a  conception  of  a 
rate  of  flow  into  the  pond,  or  out  of  it,  of  so  many  gallons  per 
liour.  Now,  there  is  no  fixed  relation  between  these  two  con- 
ceptions. A  very  large  mill-pond  may  have  a  very  small  flow 
of  water  from  it,  and  a  small  pond  may  have  a  much  larger 
flow.  If  we  were  told  that  one  pond  had  a  much  larger  fe ap- 
ply of  water  than  another,  this  statement  would  be  ambigu- 
ous, and  we  could  make  no  use  of  it  until  we  knew  whether 
"  larger  supply"  meant  a  larger  sura  total  of  water  or  a  larger 
flow  per  hour.  To  avoid  ambiguity  we  define  fund  and  flow 
as  follows : 

A  fund  is  quantity  or  value  pure  and  simple :  so  many 
dollars,  for  example. 

A  flow  is  so  many  dollars  per  hour,  day,  or  year. 

3.  To  form  a  conception  of  the  total  exchanges  of  a  coun- 
try or  other  social  organism,  we  must  first  conceive  of  all  the 
individuals  who  can  make  exchanges.  This  class  includes 
all  legal  persons  who  can  be  owners  of  property.  A  firm 
or  company  of  any  kind  must  be  considered  as  a  person  dis- 
tinct from  the  men  who  form  it.  For  example,  if  Brown  and 
Smith  are  in  partnersu'p,  there  will  be  three  persons  among 
them,  the  firm  and  its  two  partners.  But  unless  the  combi- 
nation forms  a  separate  legal  person,  having  dealings  with  all 
its  members  individually,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  person. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  to  count  as  separate  persons 
those  who  do  not  do  business  on  their  own  account.     Ad  a 
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general  rule,  husband,  wife  and  minor  clnldren  will  all  together 
conHtitute  but  a  single  person.  In  fact,  any  body  of  people 
whoso  separate  interests  do  not  concern  society  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  single  economic  i)er8on  whenever  we  want  to  con- 
sider their  relations  to  the  rest  of  society. 

In  the  following  chaptei"s  we  shall  graphically  represent  oco- 
iioinic  persons  by  8tnall  circles. 

4.  Flow  of  the  Currency.  In  this  chapter  wo  use  the 
word  "money"  in  its  widest  sense,  so  as  to  include  every- 
thing of  whicli  the  ownership  is  transferred  from  hand  to 
hand  in  payment  for  goods  or  services.  Let  us  consider  all 
the  money  paid  by  any  one  person.  To  do  this  we  record 
every  payment  that  he  makes,  and  write  down  its  amount  in 
a  column  of  an  account  book.  At  the  end  of  some  unit 
of  time,  say  a  year,  we  add  up  all  these  payments.  We 
shall  then  have  a  definite  sum,  expressing  all  the  payments 
of  that  particular  person  during  the  year.  Let  uh  imagine 
this  sum  calculated  in  the  same  way  for  every  one  of  the  thou- 
sands or  millions  of  persons  who  make  up  the  social  organism. 
The  sum  total  will  express  the  amount  of  the  entire  payments 
within  the  organism  during  the  year.  This  sum  we  call  the 
flow  of  the  currency. 

Instead  of  considering  payments,  we  might  have  taken  the 
receipts » of  money.  Under  every  person's  name  we  should 
then  write  down  all  the  sums  of  money  paid  to  him.  The 
sum  at  the  end  of  tlie  year  would  express  the  total  annual 
payments  to  him,  and  this  sum  for  the  whole  community 
would  give  another  value  for  the  flow  of  the  currency.  If  we 
determined  the  flow  by  both  methods,  then,  since  every  pay- 
ment made  by  any  one  person  must  be  made  to  some  other 
person,  we  should  register  every  payment  twice,  once  under  the 
payer  and  once  under  the  payee.  Hence  we  should  get  the 
same  sum  total  of  the  flow  in  either  case. 

This,  however,  presupposes  that  we  include  no  payments 
made  to  or  from  foreign  persons,  or  persons  outside  the  or- 
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ganism  under  consideration.  Such  payments  form  a  very  im- 
portant economic  factor;  but  in  this  preliminary  discussion  we 
have  to  omit  them,  and  consider  only  internal  payments.  We 
may,  if  we  choose,  consider  all  the  persons  in  the  world  as 
forming  a  single  social  organism,  and  the  two  measures  of  the 
flow  will  then  always  balance. 


Fio.  1. 


The  conception  of  the  flow  of  the  currency  is  represented 
grapliically  in  tlie  following  way:  We  draw  a  littler  circle  for 
each  j>erson  legally  capable  of  being  an  owner  of  wealth. 
Whenever  a  payment  of  money  is  made  we  suppose  it  to  pass 
froin  the  circle  representing  the  payer  to  that  representing  the 
payee  through  a  little  vein.  This  vein  we  represent  by  a  line 
from  one  circle  to  the  other,  with  an  arrow-head  showing  the 
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direction  of  the  payment.  These  veins  form  a  network  througli 
which  we  suppose  the  money  to  be  flowing  from  person  to 
person.  This  continual  flo^/  of  money  from  owner  to  owner 
is  called  the  monetary  circulation. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  when  we  speak  of  a  flow  we 
introduce  a  conception  which  does  not  strictly  conform  to  the 
actual  case,  because  at  no  time  is  money  really  flowing  like  a 
fluid  from  person  to  person.  Excepting  such  cases  as  that  of 
transmission  by  mail,  money  is  always  in  posseuion  of  some 
one  person,  and  it  passes  from  one  person  to  another  in  -a 
moment  by  the  act  of  payment.  It  would  therefore  be  more 
exact  to  consider  the  circles  as  representing  reservoirs  of 
money,  and  the  motion  along  the  arrows  to  take  place  by  sud- 
den transfers  from  one  reservoir  to  another.  But  the  trans- 
fers have  the  same  result  as  a  flow,  and  a  certain  advantage 
is  gained  by  conceiving  of  the  money  as  regularly  flowing 
from  one  reservoir  to  the  other,  as  shown  by  the  arrows.  ^ 
fact,  the  familiar  words  "  currency"  and  "  circulation"  in  Eng- 
lish, and  the  yet  more  expressive  phrase  ''^argent  liquide^^ 
apphed  by  the  French  to  ready  cash,  or  money  all  ready  to 
flow,  show  how  natural  the  conception  of  a  flow  of  money  is. 

We  may  imagine  that  on  each  connecting  vein  we  write 
down  the  amount  of  all  the  money  which  has  passed  along 
that  vein  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Tlie  sum  total  of  all  the 
amounts  passing  from  any  one  person  will  be  his  total  payments, 
and  the  sum  of  all  the  amounts  passing  to  him  will  be  his  1 
receipts.  The  sum  of  all  the  numbers  written  down  upon  the 
veins  will  be  the  total  flow  of  the  currencv.  The  amount  of 
thifc  low  in  doUara  wc  represent  by  the  symbol  F. 

The  general  rule  will  be  that  as  much  money  flows  from 
every  person  as  flows  to  him.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  law 
against  a  man  collecting  as  much  money  as  he  chooses,  just  as 
he  would  collect  books  or  pictures.  Practically,  however,  he 
has  no  motive  to  collect  any  considerable  sum  of  money,  be- 
cause he  loses  interest  on  it  as  long  as  he  keeps  it.  Hence, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  all  the  money  received  by  persons 
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is  very  soon  paid  out  again  for  some  purpose.  To  this  rule, 
however,  there  are  two  important  exceptions,  that  of  banks 
and  that  of  the  government.  Wo  liave  shown  that  banks 
can  create  money  in  the  form  of  credit.  The  stream  of  money 
may  therefore  flow  from  them  for  a  considerable  period  with- 
out any  stream  flowing  back.  When  the  credits  are  paid  off  by 
their  debtors,  they  are  in  receipt  of  money  which  they  are  under 
no  legal  obligation  to  pay  out  again.  Still  we  shall  generally 
iind  that  in  tlie  long-run  the  receipts  and  payments  will  near- 
ly balance  in  the  case  of  banks  as  in  other  cases.  In  the  case 
of  a  government,  payments  can  bo  made  only  in  accordance 
with  certain  legal  forms,  and  there  can  be  no  assurance  that 
they  shall  exactly  balance  the  revenue.  Hence  large  sums  of 
money  may  be  collected  in  the  public  treasury  at  one  time,  to 
be  paid  out  at  another  time.  But  if,  instead  of  taking  a  single 
year,  wc  take  a  generation,  the  account  of  receipts  and  pay- 
ments will  still  be  nearly  balanced. 

We  are  therefore  to  conceive  that  the  inflow  to  every  person  is 
equal  to  the  outflow  from  him.  But  it  does  not  follow  th;  t 
the  number  of  streams  to  and  from  him  must  be  equal.  If  his 
sole  source  of  income  is  a  salary,  there  will  be  but  one  flow  of 
money  to  him,  namely,  that  coming  from  his  employer.  But 
from  him  there  will  be  currents  to  his  grocer,  his  baker,  his 
landlord,  his  tailor,  and  dozens  of  others  from  whom  he  buys. 
A  retail  tradesman  may  have  streams  flowing  to  him  from  hun- 
dreds or  even  thousands  of  customers,  while  the  streams  from 
him  may  be  no  more  numerous  than  in  the  case  of  his  salaried 
clerk. 


5.  Distinction  and  lielation  between  the  Volume  and  the 
Flow  of  the  Currency.  We  hrve  to  make  in  currency  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  fund  and  a  flow,  the  logical  nature  of  which 
has  been  already  pointed  out.  The  volume  of  the  currency  is  a 
fund.  On  our  diagram  the  volume  is  the  total  number  of  dol- 
lars flowing  through  the  network  at  any  moment.  If  we  in- 
troduce the  more  accurate  conception  of  each  person  as  a  reser- 
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voir,  then,  since  the  reservoirs  contain  all  the  money  at  any 
one  moment,  we  should  say  that  the  volume  of  the  currency 
was  the  sum  total  contained  in  all  the  reservoirs  at  any  epoch, 
say  on  midnight  of  a  particular  day. 

The  method  of  determining  this  volume  has  already  been 
laid  down  (II.  96-98).  For  our  present  purpose  we  may  con- 
sider it  as  made  up  of  two  parts,  material  money  and  immate- 
rial money.  The  material  portion  consists  of  coin,  bank-notes, 
and  other  forms  of  credit  which  pass  from  hand  to  hand  without 
change  or  subdivision.  The  immaterial  portion  of  the  currency 
consists  of  bank  credits,  the  ownership  of  which  is  transferred  l)y 
cheques.  The  relations  between  the  volume  and  the  flow  of 
these  two  kinds  of  currency  have  to  be  considered  separately. 

Let  us  on  January  1st  fix  our  attention  on  a  dollar  bill.  AVc 
shall  perhaps  sec  this  bill  pass  from  a  young  man  to  a  confec- 
tioner in  exchange  for  ice-cream  ;  from  the  confectioner  it  passes 
to  the  grocer,  from  the  grocer  to  his  drayman,  and  so  on.  We 
may  imagine  it  passing  from  hand  to  hand  until  December 
31st.  If  we  count  up  the  number  of  times  the  bill  has  changed 
hands,  we  shall  have  the  contribution  to  the  flow  of  the  cur- 
rency made  by  tliat  particular  bill.  Adding  up  the  contribu- 
tions for  all  the  dollar  bills  in  circulation,  we  shall  have  the  sum 
total  of  their  contributions  to  tiie  flow  F.  In  the  case  of  the  five- 
dollar  bills  we  proceed  in  the  same  wa}',  but  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  transfers  by  5.  The  product  will  be  their  contribution 
to  F.  Doing  the  same  thing  for  the  ten-,  twenty-,  and  fifty- 
dollars  bills,  and  for  all  the  gold  and  silver  pieces  in  circulation, 
wo  shall  have  that  portion  of  F  due  to  the  circulation  of  ma- 
terial money.  Let  us  call  this  sum  total  F'.  If  we  divide  F' 
by  the  sum  total  of  all  the  bills  and  pieces  of  coin  in  circula- 
tion, we  shall  have  the  average  number  of  times  which  mate- 
rial money  changes  hands  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Divid- 
ing the  365  days  of  the  year  by  this  number,  wo  shall  have 
the  averjige  number  of  days  which  money  remains  in  one  man's 
hands. 

It  follows  that  if  nothing  but  a  fixed  number  of  pieces  of 
21 
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material  money  were  in  circulation  in  a  community,  we  could 
obtain  the  annual  flow  of  the  currency  in  a  third  way,  as  follows : 

Multiply  the  denomination  of  every  piece  of  money  hy  the 
number  of  times  it  changes  hands  in  a  year.  We  shall  then 
JuLve  as  many  products  as  tliero  are  pieces  of  money.  The 
sum  of  all  tliese  products  will  he  the  flow  of  the  cw'rency. 

Let  us  see  now  how  this  conception  is  to  be  modified  in  the 
case  of  bank  credits.  As  already  shown,  these  credits  are  no*: 
material  money,  but  consist  simply  in  rights  to  money,  which 
are  represented  by  writing  certain  figures  in  the  books  of  the 
bank.  Yet  they  form  a  part  of  the  volume  of  the  currency. 
But  we  cannot  separate  them  into  individual  dollars  so  clearly 
as  we  can  the  bank-notes.  The  results,  however,  do  not  offer 
any  immediate  difficulty.  Every  bank  cheque  drawn  by  A  in 
favor  of  B  is  a  contribution  to  the  flow  F;  if  B  passes  this 
cheque  to  C  in  payment  of  a  debt,  the  cheque  is  again  added  to 
the  flow.  Moreover,  it  is  only  so  far  as  the  bank  credit  is  thus 
transferred  by  means  of  cheques  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  flow.  If  then  we  call  the  sum  total  of  payments  by  cheque 
F",  we  shall  have 

Total  flow  of  the  currency  =  F  =  F'  -f  F". 

If  we  call  the  average  volume  of  bank  credits  or  deposits 
D,  then  dividing  F"  by  D,  we  shall  have  the  average  number  of 
times  which  a  dollar  of  bank  credit  chanjjes  hands  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  hence  we  can  determine  the  average  length  of 
time  which  it  remains  in  any  one  person's  hands. 

"We  have  now  two  quantitative  conceptions  before  us:  a  sum 
total  of  payments,  F,  and  the  total  volume  of  currency,  which 
we  shall  call  V,  by  which  these  payments  are  made.  It  may 
perhai)8  give  precision  to  these  conceptions  if  we  compare  them 
with  that  of  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  body.  The  body  of 
ah  adult  man  contains  a  certain  number  of  pints  of  blood.  If 
wo  keep  an  account  of  all  the  blood  which  flows  into  any  one 
organ  or  part  of  the  body,  the  forefinger  for  example,  in  the 
"course  of  one  day,  wo  shall  have  the  circulation  of  that  finger. 
Since  the  same  blood  may  flow  in  over  and  over  again,  and  mnst 
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be  counted  every  time,  the  circulation,  even  for  the  forefinger, 
may  be  expressed  by  a  greater  sum  total  than  the  entire  vohime 
of  blood  in  the  body.  Moreover,  this  circulation  C  will  be 
greater  the  greater  the  time  we  take,  being  sixty  times  as  great 
for  one  hour  as  for  one  minute,  and  twenty-four  times  as  great 
for  a  day  as  for  an  hour.  If  we  add  up  C  for  every  organ  in 
the  body,  we  shall  have  the  total  flow  of  blood  for  one  day. 
Dividing  this  total  flow  by  the  entire  volume  of  the  blood,  we 
shall  have  the  average  number  of  times  which  the  blood  circu- 
lates in  the  coui'se  of  the  dav. 

This  analogy  must  not,  however,  be  carried  too  far.  Blood 
circulates  by  being  always  carried  back  to  one  central  point, 
whereas  money  is  not  so  carried,  but  may  only  pass  from  hand 
to  hand  without  end.  If  we  wish  the  analogy  to  correspond 
more  exactly,  we  must  suppose  that  to  the  circulation  of  a  single 
molecule  of  blood  from  the  heart  to  any  organ  and  back  again 
corresponds  the  passage  of  a  unit  of  money  from  one  pereon  to 
another. 

Let  us  now  state  the  algebraic  relation  between  the  volume 
of  currency  V  and  the  flow  F.  This  relation  is  expressed  by 
saying  that  F  is  equal  to  V  multiplied  by  the  average  number 
of  times  which  each  unit  of  money  changes  hands  in  the  course 
of  a  year.    We  may  use  the  algebraic  notation : 

R',  the  average  number  of  times  a  material  dollar  changes 
hands  in  a  year ; 

R",  the  average  number  of  times  for  a  bank  credit ; 

R,  the  same  average  for  the  whole  volume  of  currency.  If 
this  number  R,  which  we  call  rapidity/  of  circulation,  is  fixed 
— that  is,  if  money  always  circulates  with  the  same  average 
rapidity — then  the  relation  between  F  and  V  is  fixed  and  defi- 
nite, and  one  cannot  be  increased  without  increasing  the  other 
also.  We  therefore  have  between  the  volume,  flow,  and  rapid- 
ity of  circulation  the  equation 

F  =  VXR, 
which  is  the  fundamental  equation  required. 
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6.  We  now  have  to  consider  whether  there  is  any  law  which 
fixes  the  number  of  times  R  that  each  dollar  can  change  hands 
in  a  year,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  whether  there 
is  any  law  which  determines  how  long  a  dollar  shall  remain 
on  the  average  in  any  one  man's  hands.  A  little  consideration 
will  show  us  that  although  this  last  period  is  not  fixed  by  any 
precise  law,  being  subject  to  changes  through  the  action  of 
various  causes,  yet  it  can  only  change  between  very  narrow 
limits. 

If  every  man  could  pay  out  his  money  the  instant  he  got  it, 
the  time  between  two  payments  would  be  very  shcrt.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  he  must  in  general  keep  more  or  less  of 
his  money  a  certain  i)eriod  before  he  can  advantageously  spend 
it.  If  he  receives  a  salary  payable  at  the  end  of  every  month, 
he  probably  pays  a  moderate  grocery  bill  at  once,  and  keeps 
the  rest  of  his  money  to  spend  from  time  to  time  uniformly 
throughout  the  month.  If  he  owes  one  half,  but  pays  out  the 
other  half  at  a  uniform  rate,  then  the  average  time  which  his 
money  stays  in  his  hands  is  a  quarter  of  the  month.  In  a  com- 
munity of  such  men,  such  pieces  of  money  would  change 
hands  forty-eight  times  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  change 
of  hands  is  made  with  greater  rapidity  the  higher  we  go  in 
the  financial  scale.  As  a  general  rule  every  man  feels  that 
he  is  losing  possible  interest  on  his  money  by  keeping  it,  and 
therefore  tries  to  pay  it  out  for  something  as  soon  as  he  ad- 
vantageously can.  The  larger  and  wider  the  transactions  in 
which  he  is  engjiged  the  better  he  can  manage  this,  and  there- 
fore the  quicker  he  can  pass  his  money.  It  would  probably 
be  found  that  among  the  brokers  on  Wall  Street  every  dollar 
changes  hands  at  least  once,  and  possibly  a  number  of  times,  in 
the  course  of  a  dav. 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  causes  which  determine 
how  long  a  single  dollar  will  remain  in  one  man's  hands  must 
be  so  exceedingly  transitory  and  variable  that  no  average  time 
can  be  fixed.  This  conclusion  would  be  correct  if  we  were  re- 
quired to  consider  the  time  sought  as  an  absolutely  fixed  math- 
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eraatical  quantity.  But  although  the  quantity  cannot  be  thus 
absolutely  fixod,  the  conditions  of  society  are  such  that  the  law 
of  averages  prevails  with  a  near  approach  to  rigor.  The  aver- 
age length  of  time  which  a  dollar  remains  in  one  man's  hands 
is  fairly  definite  when  we  take  the  average  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple, each  using  hundreds  of  dollars.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
liable  to  change  by  the  action  of  any  cause,  however  slight, 
which  affects  the  transactions  of  the  whole  community  in  the 
same  way.  There  are,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  certain 
causes  which  accelerate  the  passage  of  money  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  there  are  certain  conditions  under  which  this  passage 
is  retarded  and  money  is  kept  longer  in  people's  hands. 


ILLUSTRATION  AND  QUESTION. 

1.  An  example  of  confusion  between  the  ideas  of  a  fund  and  n  flow  is 
found  in  the  discussion  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  economical  theories  of 
modern  times,  that  of  the  "  wnge-fund."  This  theory  asserted  that  the  sum 
total  of  money  in  a  country  available  for  the  payment  of  wages  was  limited 
and  definite  in  amount,  a  statement  in  itself  quite  correct.  Hence  it  was 
concluded  that  wages  could  be  increased  only  by  increasing  this  amount. 
It  was  thus  supposed  that  there  was  a  certain  relation  by  virtue  of  which  the 
amount  of  wages  depended  upon  the  amount  of  the  wage-fund.  But  a  very 
little  consideration  will  show  us  that  no  such  relation  could  exist,  any  more 
than  the  flow  of  water  over  a  dam  could  be  determined  by  the  amotmt  of 
water  in  the  mill-pond.  No  matter  how  vast  the  fund,  it  would  in  time  be  all 
absorbed  in  the  payment  of  w.ages  ;  then,  were  the  fund  never  replenished, 
no  more  wages  could  be  paid,  and  society  would  come  to  an  end.  The  fund 
must  therefore  be  continually  replenished.  Now,  this  being  so,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  wages  depends,  not  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  fund,  b»it  upon 
the  rate  at  which  it  is  replenished.  This  rate  is  not  a  fund  at  nil,  but  a 
flow.  It  1)ears  the  same  relation  to  a  fund  that  a  flow  of  so  many  gallons 
per  hour  does  to  a  reservoir  holding  so  many  gallons  of  water. 

3.  Adding  up  all  the  bank  cheques  drawn  in  a  community  during  a 
month,  it  is  found  that  they  amount  to  twenty  nullions  of  dollars.  If  each 
cheque  were  paid  by  the  drawee  to  a  third  person,  who  collected  it,  what 
would  be  the  total  contribution  made  by  these  cheques  to  the  monetary 
flow?  If  the  bank  deposits  averaged  Ave  millions  of  dollars,  what  would 
be  the  annual  rapidity  of  circulation  for  the  bank  credits?  Note  that  we 
do  not  count  the  deposit  of  money  in  a  bank  as  part  of  the  monetary  flow. 
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CilAPTER  II. 

THE   EQUATION   OF   SOCIETART  CIBCULATIOy. 

7,  In  tlie  preceding  chapter  we  considered  the  total  pay- 
ments of  money  from  person  to  person  in  a  social  organism. 
Now,  considering  only  the  cases  which  come  under  economic 
principles,  each  of  these  payments  was  made  in  exchange  for 
something  transferred  from  the  payee  to  the  payer.  This 
something  may  be  either  material  wealth  already  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  payee,  or  it  may  be  a  service  involving  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  payee.  When  one  hires  a  laborer  to  work  for  him, 
he  receives  in  return  a  service  consisting  of  the  results  of  the 
man's  labor.  If  he  buys  a  pound  of  tea  at  his  grocer's,  he  re- 
ceives the  tea  in  exchange  for  his  money.  Hence,  as  already 
remarked,  to  every  flow  of  currency  from  one  person  to 
another  corresponds  a  reverse  flow  of  wealth  or  services  from 
the  second  person  to  the  flrst.  The  total  circulation  consists, 
therefore,  of  two  combined  circulations  equal  and  opposite 
to  each  other,  the  one  of  some  form  of  current  monej',  the 
other  of  some  object  of  desire,  the  product  of  Imman  labor. 
To  distinguish  these  two  we  shall  call  the  latter  the  indiia^nal 
circulation. 

The  same  diagram  which  represents  the  monetary  circulation 
may  also  be  considered  to  represent  the  industrial  circulation, 
the  latter  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  of  the 
arrows,  but  along  the  same  veins. 

We  shall  use  the  term  socieiary  circulation  to  designate 
these  two  opposite  circulations. 

We  have  shown  that  it  is  the  industrial  circulation  alone 
which  really  supplies  the  wants  of  the  community.  Were  it 
possible  to  keep  up  the  industrial  circulation  without  the  use 
of  money,  men's  wants  would  be  supplied  just  as  they  are 
(IL  53).' 
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Since  \vc  cannot  possibly  keep  up  the  industrial  circulation 
without  the  other,  it  miglit  seem  idle  to  point  out  this  fact,  but 
the  understanding  of  the  fact  is  conducive  to  sound  thinking 
on  the  subject.  The  public  are  prone  to  assume  that  the  sup- 
ply of  their  wants  depends  altogether  on  keeping  up  the  mone- 
tary circulation,  regardless  of  the  industrial  circulation,  and 
bad  policies  are  therefore  urged  upon  governments.  The 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact  is  this :  The  influence  of 
changes  in  the  monetary  circulation  upon  the  well-being  of 
the  community  is  to  he  determined  hy  their  effects  upon  the 
industrial  circulation. 


8.  Our  first  proposition  concerning  the  industrial  circula- 
tion defines  its  amount.  If  we  include  in  this  circulation  every 
transfer  of  commodities  or  services  for  which  money  is  paid, 
or  to  be  paid,  and  no  others,  then  its  value  will  necessarily  be 
equal  to  the  flow  of  the  currency,  this  flow  having  been  dcflticd 
as  the  sum  total  of  money  payments.  But  to  preserve  the 
equality  we  must  exclude  from  the  monetary  flow  all  such 
transfers  as  loaning  money,  or  depositing  it  in  a  bank,  because 
these  are  not  balanced  by  reverse  transfers  of  wealth  or  ser- 
vices. Then,  keeping  the  two  flows  in  correspondence  with 
each  other,  the  flow  of  the  currency  must,  in  the  long  run, 
remain  equal  to  the  total  value  of  the  industrial  circulation  as 
measured  in  money. 

Of  course  this  measure  is  subject  to  the  general  laws  of 
measurement  already  developed,  according  to  which  the  numeri- 
cal value  of  any  fixed  quantity  varies  inversely  as  the  measur- 
ing unit.  Hence,  with  every  change  in  the  absolute  value,  or 
"  purchasing  power,"  of  the  dollar,  there  will,  all  other  condi- 
tions being  equal,  be  an  inverse  change  in  the  money  measure 
of  a  fixed  industrial  circulation.  This  measure  will  therefore 
vary  directly  as  the  scale  of  prices.  Hence,  in  accordance 
with  the  mathematical  principle  akeady  illustrated,  the  money 
value  of  a  fixed  industrial  circulation  will  be  equal  to  some 
quantity  multiplied  into  tlie  scale  of  prices.     The  quantity 
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to  bo  multiplied  is  simply  tlio  valno  of  tho  industrial  circula- 
tion as  it  would  he  on  tho  scalo  of  prices  which  we  assume  as 
tho  unit  of  comparison.  Thus  in  III.  11  we  assumed  the  scale 
of  prices  in  the  year  1880  as  the  unit,  and  found  certain  other 
scales  for  other  years.  If  then  wo  put  K  for  tho  industrial 
circulation  on  the  scale  of  prices  whicli  wo  take  as  unity,  and 
if  we  put  P  for  the  actual  scalo  as  found  from  tho  table  of 
prices,  then  the  money  value  of  the  total  industrial  circulation 
will  be  K  X  P. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  this  product  is  the  same  as 
tho  flow  of  tho  currency ;  hence,  using  the  notation  already 
given,  in  which  that  flow  is  V  X  R,  wo  have  the  equation 

V  X  R  =  K  X  P, 

which  may  be  called  the  equation  of  aocictary  circulation. 

This  equation  may  be  regarded  as  tho  fundamental  one  in 
the  theory  of  exchanges.  To  the  non-mathematical  reader  a 
further  explanation  of  its  significance  may  be  needful.  The 
first  member,  V  X  R,  assumes  tho  very  obvious  fact  that  tho 
total  money  value  of  the  exchanges  whicli  will  be  effected  in 
a  year  by  a  number  V  of  dollars  is  equal  to  V  multiplied  by 
the  avcrajje  number  of  times  which  a  dollar  changes  hands 
during  the  year.  Tho  other  member  of  the  equation,  K  X  P, 
implies  that  the  total  money  value  of  tho  wealth  and  services 
which  these  payments  balance  increases  with  the  scalo  of 
prices,  and  with  the  quantities  of  wealth  exchanged ;  so  that 
when  either  of  those  factors  increases,  V  X  R  must  increase 
in  the  same  proportion. 

9.  The  next  proposition  is  that  the  quantity  K,  which  rep- 
resents tho  industrial  circulation  as  measured  by  the  unit  scale 
of  prices,  also  represents,  with  some  slight  modifications,  the 
sura  total  of  tho  necessary  operations  of  the  social  organism,  so 
far  as  these  operations  consist  in  the  transfer  of  goods  and  the 
rendering  of  services.  To  show  how  this  is,  and  what  it  means, 
let  us  take  some  continuous  series  of  those  operations.  Our  old 
history  of  the  coat  will  serve  for  this  purpose.     We  wish  to 
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learn  wlint  flow  of  the  currency  was  caused  by  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  transportation  and  manufacture  to  which  it  was  sub- 
ject. Coininencing  with  the  sliecp  on  the  prairie,  the  first 
industrial  operation  was  that  of  tending  and  shearing  the  slice]). 
The  measure  of  this  industrial  operation  was  the  money  paid 
by  the  owner  of  the  sheep  to  his  eniploy6s  for  their  work, 
wiiich  money  payment  counts  as  a  part  of  the  flow  of  the  cur- 
rency. The  next  industrial  operation  we  may  conceive  to  have 
been  the  transportation  of  the  wool  to  Chicago  by  rail.  This 
was  balanced  by  a  flow  of  the  currency  from  the  sheep-owner 
to  the  railw.ay  company.  Arriving  in  Chicago,  the  ownership 
of  the  wool  passed  to  the  wool-merchant,  and  was  balanced  by 
a  flow  of  tiie  currency  from  the  wool-merchant  to  tiie  owner. 
13y  a  succession  of  such  operations  the  wool  reached  a  factor}', 
and  each  operation  was  balanced  by  a  flow  of  currency.  In 
the  factory  operatives  rendered  service  in  manufacturing  the 
wool  into  cloth,  which  service  was  balanced  by  a  flow  from  the 
owners  of  the  factory  to  the  operatives.  As  the  ownership  of 
the  cloth  passed  successively  to  the  wholesale  dealer,  to  the 
tailor,  and  the  owner  of  the  coat,  every  transfer  was  balanced 
by  a  flow  of  currency  between  the  same  parties  in  the  opjwsitc 
direction.  The  same  ilumr  is  evidcntlv  true  of  all  industrial 
operations.  For  every  such  operation  there  is  a  corresponding 
flow  of  the  currencv. 

We  are  mainly  concerncj  with  the  converse  proposition 
that,  omitting  exceptional  cases  to  Ikj  considered  presently, 
every  money  payment  is  made  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
goods  or  services  from  those  who  own  or  render  them  to  those 
who  want  them.  This  follows  from  the  general  principle  that 
no  one  pays  out  his  money  unless  he  receives  an  equivalent, 
and  that  ho  always  pays  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  get  the  great- 
est equivalent  lio  can  command.  Hence,  as  a  geneial  rule, 
payments  of  money  are  made  only  for  the  services  which  they 
can  most  advantageously  command,  and  every  money  payment 
is  balanced  by  a  corresponding  transfer  of  services  of  some 
kind. 
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10.  A  third  principlu  touching  the  industrial  circulation  is 
that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  t1«.it  circulation  which  is  most 
conducive  to  human  well-being.  To  show  what  this  maximum 
is,  let  us  commence  with  a  simple  example.  Ilere  is  a  shoemaker 
who  has  a  wife  and  two  children  to  support.  lie  can  work  a 
certain  number  of  hours  in  the  day,  six  or  eight  perhaps,  with 
positive  pleasure  to  liimself.  Work  beyond  these  hours  grad- 
ually becomes  more  and  more  irksome.  The  first  additioTial 
hour  he  will  think  little  of,  the  second  he  will  have  more  aver- 
sion to,  the  third  yet  more,  and  so  on.  A  point  will  at  length 
bo  reached  when  he  cannot  work  longer  unless  at  the  expense 
of  his  health. 

Now,  under  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply,  he  can  obtain  a 
certain  amount  of  sustenance  with  his  eight  hours  of  agreeable 
labor.  If  this  sustenance  is  all  his  family  want,  the  problem  of 
his  existence  will  be  a  very  simple  one.  But  we  may  be  sure  it 
is  not  all  they  want.  If  it  suffices  to  give  them  cotton  curtains 
to  their  windows,  they  will  want  lace;  they  will  want  the  choice 
cuts  of  beef  rather  than  the  coarser  ones;  and  the  wife  will 
want  to  hire  a  seamstress  instead  of  mending  the  clothes  her- 
self. The  man  will  therefore  certainly  work  a  little  more  than 
the  number  of  hours  agreeable  to  him.  The  limit  of  advanta- 
geous working  is  reached  when  the  additional  sustenance  which 
he  can  obtain  by  additional  work  will  not  compensate  for  the 
irksomeness  of  the  labor.  At  this  point  ho  will  stop  working 
of  his  own  accord.  For  the  number  of  hours  up  to  this  limit 
he  can  command  a  certain  amount  of  money  yearly.  This 
amount  will  be,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  most  advanta 
geous  flow  of  the  currency  from  his  customers  to  him.  If  he 
works  longer,  the  irksomeness  of  the  labor  will  more  than  bal- 
ance the  benefit  derived  through  the  additional  monetary  flow. 
What  is  true  of  this  shoemaker  is  true  of  everybody. 
There  is  a  certain  maximum  umo\int  of  labor  which,  whether 
applied  to  production  or  exchange,  cannot  be  exceeded  with- 
out disadvantage  to  the  individual.  Every  man  must  he 
his  own  judge  of  this  maximum,  because  it  depends  upon  Ids 
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lioaltli,  liahits,  tho  wants  of  his  family,  and  his  own  desiro  for 
wealth.  \Vc  may  tljorofore  regard  tho  flow  of  tho  currency 
as  measuring,  in  tho  nonnal  state  of  society,  that  particular 
amount  of  industrial  circulation  which  on  tho  whole  is  most 
conducive  to  the  enjoyment  and  well-being  of  the  connnunity. 

It  is  true  that  this  projwsition  runs  counter  to  current  no- 
tions. The  popular  opinion  is  that  almortt  every  man  in  the 
community  wants  more  employment  than  he  can  g(  ♦^  Mer- 
chants are  sorry  when  business  is  dull,  and  glad  when  it  is  so 
brisk  that  they  have  hard  work  to  keep  up  with  it.  Laborers 
are  often  out  of  employment  entirely,  although  they  profess 
their  willingness  to  work  for  even  lower  wages  than  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  work  ought  to  entitle  them  to  command.  But  a 
fallacy  underlies  these  conclusions.  The  fact  is  that  the  aver- 
age man  does  not  want  to  do  any  more  work  than  he  does. 
Many  laborers  desire  laws  to  prevent  them  working  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day.  What  everybody  wants  is,  not  to  render 
more  service,  but  to  get  more  pay  for  that  which  he  does  ren- 
der, which  is  a  very  different  thing.  That  is  to  say,  he  does 
not  wish  to  increase  his  part  of  the  industrial  circulation,  but 
he  does  want  to  increase  the  flow  of  currency  to  him  which 
should  balance  his  contribution  to  the  industrial  circulation. 
In  other  words,  he  wants  to  establish  a  higher  scale  of  prices 
for  his  services.  The  greater  the  demand  the  higher  the  price 
he  can  charge.    Hence  liis  desire  for  increased  demand. 

The  wish  for  high  prices  being  entertained  by  all  men,  there 
is  a  force  akin  to  pressure  tending  to  make  the  scale  of  prices 
as  high  as  possible.  Now,  the  very  fact  of  this  pressure  re- 
acts upon  the  circulation  itself.  Bearing  in  mind  the  proposi- 
tion already  reached,  that  every  transfer  must  be  balanced  by 
a  corresponding  payment,  it  follows  that  there  cannot  be  any 
greater  industrial  circulation  than  that  measured  by  the  flow 
•f  the  currency.  But  tho  higher  the  scale  of  prices  the  less 
industrial  circulation  a  given  flow  will  measure.  In  other 
words,  in  our  equation,  if  we  suppose  V  X  R  to  be  fixed, 
then  K  X  T*  must  be  fixed  ;  so  that  the  larger  we  make  P  the 
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smaller  must  bo  K.  Hence  the  combined  efforts  of  every 
man  to  command  us  high  a  price  aa  he  can  for  his  services 
may  result  in  himself  or  some  one  else  not  being  able  to  con- 
tribute his  normal  amount  to  the  industrial  operations  of  the 
social  organism. 

11,  Kxceptlons  to  the  Equation  of  Societary  Circulation, 
With  every  such  general  proposition  of  economics  as  tins,  we 
are  to  consicier  to  what  limitations  and  moditications  it  is  sub- 
ject. The  first  and  most  obvious  limitation  is  that  the  act  of 
incurring  debts  prevents  it  from  being  necessarily  fuliilicd  at 
all  times.  When  a  debt  is  incurred,  a  transfer  forming  a  part 
of  the  industrial  circulation  is  made  without  any  corresponding 
transfer  of  money  in  the  other  direction.  If  the  debt  is  not 
paid  during  the  year,  we  '=\\\M  find  in  the  sum  total  of  the  in- 
dustrial circulation  certain  transfci-s  which  are  not  balanced  by 
the  societary  circulation.  But  since,  as  a  rule,  the  debt  is  paid 
at  some  time,  it  follows  that  in  the  long-run  the  balance  will  be 
made  good.  Moreover,  taking  each  year  by  itself,  the  chances 
are  that  the  excess  of  industrial  circulation  arising  in  this  way 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  will  be  balanced  by  the  payment 
of  debts  incurred  during  the  year  before. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  in  cases  of  bankruptcy  the  payment 
is  never  made.  If,  then,  we  are  to  be  quite  strict,  we  should  add 
to  that  side  of  the  equation  which  represents  the  societary  cir- 
culation a  certain  quandty  indicating  the  loss  from  bankruptcy. 
The  reader  can  do  this,  if  he  chooses,  by  writing  the  oqv  .tion  in 
the  form 

K  X  P  =  V  X  R  +  B; 

B  representing  the  loss  by  bankruptcy. 

This  modification  would  not  materially  effect  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  chc  equation,  and  therefore  need  not  be  further 
considered. 

It  may  also  haj)pen  that  two  persons,  A  and  B,  have  made 
a  direct  exchange  of  goods  and  services,  and  that  the  only 
money  that  passes  between  them  is  r.  balance  duo  from  ono 
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to  the  other.  Then  there  would  be  a  portion  of  the  industrial 
circulation  not  balanced  by  a  flow  of  currency.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  money  passes  between  any  two  parties  only  in 
one  direction  at  any  one  time.  That  is,  if  A  buys  from  13, 
and  B  from  A,  it  will  commonly  happen  that  A  i)ay8  13  and 
13  pays  A  separately.  Practically  the  cases  are  too  few  to  l>j 
of  any  importance,  the  flows  of  money  between  any  two  per- 
sons being  generally  in  one  way  only,  and  of  commodities  the 
other  way.  To  include  this  exceptional  case  we  have  only  to 
draw  two  veins  between  the  circles,  representing  the  persons. 

The  opposite  result  occurs  in  great  speculative  transactions. 
In  the  Chicago  markets  the  ownership  of  largo  quantitief. 
of  wheat  may  at  various  times  pass  back  and  forth  between 
parties,  either  with  or  without  corresponding  direct  payments. 
So  also,  in  New  York,  speculative  sales  of  railway  and  other 
shares  are  made  on  a  large  scale.  For  reasons  which  will  bo 
presently  shown,  such  sales,  and  the  payment  made  for  them, 
should  be  excluded  from  our  sums  total. 

Yet  another  disturbance  of  the  equation  arises  when  A  pur- 
chases from  B,  and  B  from  C,  and  A  j)ays  C  directly,  and  thus 
cancels  both  debts  with  one  payment.  To  represent  all  the 
transactions,  such  a  payment  should  be  counted  as  made  from  A 
to  B  and  again  from  B  to  C,  and  the  veins  should  be  drawn 
accordinglv. 

Yet  another  partial  exception  to  the  equation  occurs  in  the 
collection  of  government  revenues.  When  government  col- 
lects a  tax  from  the  people,  there  might  appear  to  be  no  in- 
dustrial flow  back  to  the  taxpayere  to  balance  the  monetary 
flow  embodied  in  the  tax.  We  may,  however,  consider  the 
general  benefit  rendered  by  the  government  as  such  an  indus- 
trial flow,  and  then  the  balance  will  hold  good.  But  if  govern- 
ment borrows  money,  there  is  no  flow  of  services  from  the 
government  to  the  borrower.  When,  year  after  year,  the  gov- 
ernment slowly  pays  off  the  debt,  there  is  no  industrial  flow 
from  the  bond-holder  to  the  government.  These  cases  consti- 
tute another  general  exception  to  the  equation.     The  same  ex- 
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ception  arises  whenever  a  flow  of  currency  consists  in  bor- 
rowing money  to  be  subsequently  repaid. 

For  the  most  part  those  exceptional  cases  do  not  need  to  be 
treated  in  connection  v;ith  the  main  principles  of  the  subject. 
Our  proper  course  is  first  to  consider  the  action  of  cause  and 
effect  as  it  would  be  weri>  the  balance  of  the  two  flows  always 
])crfect,  and  afterwards  to  consider,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary, 
what  disturbance  or  change  is  produced  in  the  exceptional  cases. 

1!8.  Illustrations  of  the  Societary  Circulation,  In  the 
graphic  representation  of  the  monetary  flow  already  given, 
each  separate  person  was  separately  represented.  But  in 
considering  the  action  of  economic  causes  upon  classes  of 
men,  we  cannot  consider  each  individual  separately,  but  have 
to  treat  whole  classes  together.  For  example,  wo  may  con- 
sider all  the  shoemakers  in  a  city,  in  the  country,  or  in  the 
world,  represent  them  by  a  circle,  and  then  suppose  a  flow 
of  money  to  them  and  another  from  them.  The  flow  to  them 
will  consist  of  all  the  payments  made  for  the  purchase  of  shoes ; 
the  flow  from  them  will  consist  of  their  payments  for  leather 
and  other  capital,  and  for  their  own  sustenance.  We  may 
also  consider  our  class  to  include  the  whole  body  of  men  en- 
gaged in  producing  anything  to  be  made  into  shoes — shoe- 
dealers,  leather-makers,  and  even  the  raisers  of  the  cattle 
whose  hides  went  into  the  leather.  If,  however,  we  M'ish  to 
consider  the  separate  relations  of  those  classes,  we  may  sub- 
divide them  to  any  extent,  and  have  different  classes  for  the 
shoemakers,  the  shoe-dealers,  the  tanners,  and  so  forth. 

On  this  system  let  us  rcpresent  graphically  the  o|)eration  of 
levying  a  tax  in  order  to  pay  off  a  debt  due  the  public  creditors. 
Wo  draw  one  circle  to  represent  the  public  treasury ;  another 
circle,  which  we  call  society^  represents  the  totality  of  the 
taxpayers,  bond-holders  excepted ;  a  third  circle  represents 
the  bond-holders  or  public  creditors.  We  draw  a  vein  from 
society  to  the  public  treasury,  showing  the  flow  of  money 
from  the  people  to  the  government,  in  payment  of  the  tax. 
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We  draw  a  fiecond  vein  from  the  public  treasury  to  the  bond- 

holder,  showing  the  payment  to  them  to  extinguish  the  debt. 

But  the  operation  is  not  complete 

until  the  money  gets  back  into  the 

possession  of  society  at  large.    If 

the  bond-holders  spent  the  money 

for  miscellaneous  purposes,  it  would 

go  directly  to  society  at  large,  and 

we  should  draw  a  third  vein,  when 

the  circuit  would  be  complete.    This 

is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

But  suppose  the  bondholders  spend  the  money  in  building 
a  railway.  Since  railways  arc  built  only  by  certain  special 
classes  of  people,  we  may  consider  their  functions  as  separate 
from  those  of  society  in  general.  The  circulation  will  then  be 
as  in  Fig.  3.  Here  the  stream  subdivides.  One  branch  goes 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  laborers  who  excavate  the  road. 


Fio.  S. 


Another  portion  goes  to  steel-makers  who  furnish  the  rails. 
A  third  goes  to  lumlKjrmen  who  supply  the  ties.  The  fourth 
we  may  consider  as  going  to  unenumerated  classes  of  people,  a 
part  of  society  at  large.  Thus  we  have  four  flows,  a,  J,  c,  d, 
going  from  the  bond-holders  which  are  together  equal  to  the 
one  flow  from  the  public  treasury.    As  represented  in  the  dia- 
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gram,  two  flows  go  from  the  steel-makers,  one  to  society  at 
large,  and  one  to  the  owners  of  iron  ore. 

All  the  other  flows  we  draw  to  society.  Thus,  taking  the 
classiflcation  wo  have  given,  the  single  flow  of  money  which 
went  into  the  public  treasury  returns  in  five  different  streams. 
Of  course,  by  subdividing  the  streams  still  further,  we  might 
have  had  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  return  flows ;  but  in  any 
ease  their  sum  total  would  have  been  equal  to  the  outflow  of 
taxes,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  equal  to  the  flow  from  society 
into  the  treasury  of  that  portion  of  the  tax  used  in  paying  off 
the  bond-holders. 

As  another  illustration,  let  us  draw  a  diagram  representing 
the  flow  of  the  rents  paid  to  a  landlord  by  his  tenants,  iu 


Fio.  4, 

case  the  landlord  spends  one  portion  of  his  rents  for  his  own 
support  and  the  remainder  in  building  new  houses.  The 
tenants  derive  their  income  by  rendering  services  to  soci- 
ety at  large,  no  matter  what  particular  persons.  The  flow  of 
those  particular  moneys  paid  for  rents  is  represented  by  the 
vein  from  society  to  the  tenants.  That  portion  of  the  land- 
lord's income  which  he  spend.*  for  his  own  sustenance  is  repre- 
sented by  the  vein  c  drawn  from  him  to  society  at  large.  But  in 
building  houses  he  employs  bricklayers,  carjienters,  painters, 
lnml)ermen,  and  so  forth.    If  we  include  the  lumbermen  with 
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the  carpenters,  the  brickmakers  with  the  bricklayers,  etc.,  which 
we  do  merely  to  simplify  the  diagram,  we  may  consider  three 
classes  of  men  to  whom  go  the  three  flows  d,  c,f.  These  three 
flows,  together  with  the  fourth  one,  c,  going  directly  to  society, 
are  equal  to  the  flow  b  to  the  landlord.  All  the  classes  of 
men  who  build  the  house  draw  their  sustenance  from  society, 
so  that  wo  have  the  outflow  from  society  to  the  tenants  com- 
pensated by  four  inflows,  thus  completing  the  circuit. 

As  in  the  former  case,  wo  might  have  subdivided  the  flow 
among  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  diffcront  classes,  includ- 
ing the  iron-founders,  owners  of  iron  ore,  managers  of  saw- 
mills, land-owners,  etc.  The  reader  can  do  this  to  any  extent 
he  desires,  w^hen  he  finds  it  necessary  to  consider  the  effect  of 
the  operation  upon  any  particular  class  of  men.  But  this  fur-' 
ther  subdivision  does  not  change  the  total  amount  of  the  flow, 
but  only  splits  it  up  among  a  greater  number  of  classes. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  EXERCISES. 

1.  Our  government  is  employing  a  portion  of  its  ta.xe8  in  building  up  a 
navy,  principally  of  iron.  Draw  n  diagram  showing  tlic  principal  classes 
of  people  tlirougli  whom  the  money  thus  levied  goes  back  into  the  pockets 
of  the  taxpayers,  and  the  lines  of  flow. 

2.  Draw  a  diagram  showing  the  changes  in  the  flow  if,  in  lieu  of  build- 
ing tlic  navy,  our  government  expended  its  taxes  in  erecting  fortllications 
and  supplying  them  witli  heavy  guns. 

8.  A  government  being  about  to  engage  in  war,  a  man  of  great  wealth 
employs  a  portion  of  his  income  from  houses  and  lands  in  equipping  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry.    Draw  a  diagram  representing  the  flow  thus  arising. 

4.  Draw  a  diagram  showing  the  various  classes  of  people  among  whom 
the  money  paid  for  a  coat  may  bo  considered  as  divided. 

5.  Do  the  same  thing  with  the  money  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  city 
pay  for  bread.  [In  the  last  three  (|uestions  there  is  not  uecessarily  any 
return  flow  to  be  drawn.] 
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CHAPTER  III. 

VARIATIONS   IN  THE   EQUATION   OF   80CIETARY  CTECULATION. 

13.  It  is  necesKiry  at  the  outset  that  wc  have  clearly  in 
mind  the  results  reached  in  the  last  two  chapters.  They  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

I.  There  is  a  certain  definite  mass  of  money,  notes,  and  credit 
in  circulation,  the  amount  of  which,  in  dollare,  wo  call  the  vol- 
ume of  currency,  and  represent  by  the  symbol  V. 

II.  Each  dollar  of  this  mass  circulates  with  greater  or  less 
rapidity.  The  average  rapidity  we  represent  by  the  symbol  R. 
We  conceive  R  to  represent  the  average  number  of  times  which 
each  dollar  changes  hands  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

III.  It  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  a  community  that  a 
certain  sum  total  of  transfers  of  wealth  and  services  should  be 
made  Ixjtween  its  members.  The  total  of  these  transfers  during 
the  unit  of  time,  measured  in  dollars  of  absolute  money, — that 
is,  on  the  unit  scale  of  prices, — is  rcpi^eseiited  by  the  symbol  K. 

IV.  Representing  by  P  the  ratio  of  the  actual  scale  of 
prices  to  the  unit  scale,  the  value  of  the  absolute  dollar  meas- 
ured on  that  scale  will  be  equa  to  P.  The  amount  of  busi- 
ness expressed  in  the  current  scale  of  ])rices  will  then  be  K  X  P. 

V.  This  l)eing  the  case  so  long  as  all  the  processes  of  buying, 
selling,  incurring  debts  and  paying  them  go  on  at  a  regular 
and  uniform  rate,  we  have  the  e<|uation 

V  X  R  =  K  X  P. 

14.  All  four  of  the  quantities  V,  R,  P,  and  K  are  subject  to 
change.  Lot  us  first  consider  the  changes  to  which  V,  or  the 
toUd  volume  of  the  currency,  is  subject.  Were  no  money  or 
credit  over  introduced  into  or  withdrawn  from  the  circulation, 
no  change  could  occur  in  its  total  volume.     But  in  the  actual 
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case  a  circulating  dollar  may  go  out  of  the  regular  course  of 
circulation  in  any  of  the  following  ways : 

I.  If  it  is  a  coin  dollar,  it  may  be  withdrawn  through  being 
melted  into  bullion  or  exported  to  a  foreign  country.  Since  we 
are  considering  only  the  operations  within  a  certain  community, 
we  regard  money  as  outside  the  field  of  our  circulation  when  it 
passes  outside  the  community.  If,  as  we  might  well  do,  we 
suppose  our  community  to  include  the  whole  world,  then  there 
would  be  no  diminution  of  the  total  volume  of  the  currency  by 
the  export  of  coin.  But  there  would  still  be  a  diminution  when- 
ever coin  was  melted  down. 

II.  Ci-edit-money  is  withdrawn  by  the  payment  of  debts 
to  banks.  If  a  merchant  who  has  a  note  in  bank  pays  it 
in  coin,  that  coin  goes  into  the  vaults,  and  is  out  of  circulation 
until  it  is  loaned  to  somebody  else.  If  he  pays  it  in  bank-notes, 
the  same  thing  is  true.  If  he  pays  it  by  a  bank  cheque,  he 
transfers  to  the  bank  a  certain  credit  either  on  itself  or  on 
some  other  bank.  In  either  case  this  crefMt  is  cancelled  until 
a  new  loan  is  made,  and  thus  the  volume  of  credit-currency  is 
diminished  by  the  amount  of  the  payment. 

Of  course  the  volume  of  currency  is  increased  by  the  reverse 
operations.  Every  dollar  of  bullion  which  is  coined  adds  one 
dollar  to  the  money  in  circulation.  Whenever  a  loan  is  made 
nt  a  bank,  the  amount  of  the  loan  is  added  to  the  circulation, 
as  already  shown  in  the  chapter  on  banks. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  neither  the  payment  of  ordinary 
commercial  debts  nor  the  deposit  of  money  in  a  bank  changes 
the  volume  of  the  currency.  In  the  first  case  we  have  only  a 
transfer  of  money,  Avhich  the  receiver  takes  for  the  purpose  of 
transferring  it  again  as  soon  as  he  has  occasion.  The  transfer  is 
therefore  simply  an  ordinary  money  payment.  If  the  money 
is  deposited  in  a  bank,  it  is  true  that  that  particular  money 
does  for  the  time  being  pass  out  of  circulation.  But  an  addi- 
tion equal  to  the  deposit  is  made  to  the  credit-currency  by  the 
de])08itor  having  the  right  to  draw  cheques  on  the  bank,  so 
that  the  total  volume  is  the  same  as  before. 
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Hence  when  the  banks  discount  new  notes  in  greater  quan- 
tity than  the  old  ones  are  being  paid  off,  they  increase  the  vol- 
ume of  the  currency.  The  banks  are  then  said  to  expand  the 
circulation.  When  they  demand  payment  of  maturing  notes 
to  a  greater  extent  than  they  discount  new  ones,  they  contract 
the  circulation. 


16.  Chanyes  in  liapidlty  of  Circulation.  Every  cause 
which  leads  a  man  to  hesitate  before  s})ending  his  money  tends 
to  diminish  the  rapidity  of  circukliion.  Every  cause  which 
tends  to  make  him  pass  it  off  <|uickly  tends  to  increase  it.  We 
now  have  to  inquire  whether  there  are  any  causes  which  may 
be  from  time  to  time  operative  upon  a  whole  community,  so  as 
to  make  all  or  the  general  body  of  its  members  desirous  of  ex- 
changing their  money  more  or  less  rapidly  than  usual.  Busi- 
ness men  almost  unive really  believe  in  such  changes.  "  Dis- 
turbance" and  "  stagnation''  of  business  imply  a  diminution  in 
R.  "  Briskness"  implies  *hat,  so  far  as  those  who  Und  busi- 
ness to  be  brisk  are  conctiiied,  the  circulation  is  rapid.  Con- 
clusions drawn  from  the  experience  of  men  of  business  in  this 
particular  case  are,  however,  mther  unreliable,  and  we  must 
look  at  the  mutter  more  closelv. 

Money  circulates  with  a  normal  rapidity,  which  we  may  re- 
gard as  a  healthy  maxinmm,  Avhen  every  man  who  earns  money 
can  immediately  pay  it  out  with  a  result  satisfactory  to  him- 
self. Every  cause  which  loads  hitn  to  doubt  what  is  the  most 
satisfactory  disposition  to  make  of  his  money  interfenjs  with 
his  expenditure,  and  leads  him  to  keep  his  money  longer  than 
he  otherwise  would.  The  general  rule  will  be  that  l>efore  he 
receives  his  monev  he  fonns  more  or  less  dehnite  conclusions 
as  to  what  he  will  do  with  it.  If  anything  happens  to  disa])- 
|K)int  the  expectations  on  which  those  conclusions  are  based, 
he  is  likely  to  keep  his  money  longer  than  ho  otherwise  would. 
Let  us  see  what  examples  of  this  we  can  find. 

If  in  a  manufacturing  establishment  an  unexpected  dis- 
agreement occurs  between  the  employers  and  the  operatives, 
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the  money  wliicli  the  former  received  in  the  course  of  bmdness 
no  longer  goes  to  the  payment  of  the  latter,  and  remains  for  a 
longer  jicriod  on  their  hands  than  it  would  otherwise  have  done. 
Thus  every  strike  on  the  part  of  laborers  tends  to  diminish  the 
rapidity  of  circulation.  If  prices  unexpectedly  rise  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strike,  purchasers  will  delay  buying,  and  a  still 
further  block  in  the  circulation  may  arise.  In  i>erio(ls  of  un- 
certainty, investors  of  money,  that  is,  purchasers  of  capital,  be- 
come upj)rehen8ivc,  and  their  money  lies  on  their  hands  longer 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  niere  "  hard  times"  does  not  necessarily 
imply  any  diminution  in  the  circulation,  though  they  may 
arise  from  that  cause.  When  business  of  some  one  kind  i.s 
very  dull  it  may  happen  that  the  people  who  ordinarily  spend 
their  money  in  that  particular  business  are  si>ending  it  in 
some  other  way.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  conclude  with 
entire  certainty  whether  the  circulation  is  more  or  less  rapid 
than  usual ;  but  we  may  suppose  it  tnie  that,  as  a  general 
nde,  when  business  is  dull  in  all  its  branches  the  circulation  is 
less  rapid  than  when  it  is  brisk. 

A  very  j)otent  cause  of  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  circulation 
is  the  issue  of  irredeemable  money.  Such  an  issue  leads,  as  \\\\\ 
hereafter  bo  shown,  to  a  rise  in  prices.  The  j)rospect  that 
prices  will  rise  makes  a  large  numl>er  of  jieople  anxious  to 
purchase  as  soon  as  possible,  and  thus  to  obtain  all  the  money 
they  can  get.  It  therefore  causes  business  to  be  very  brisk  for 
the  time  being.  Conversely,  the  prosixjct  that  thrre  will  be  a 
fall  in  prices  leads  j)cople  to  postpone  buying  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, and  thus  tends  to  diminish  the  rapidity  of  circulation. 
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10.  Next  let  us  consider  the  changes  in  the  product 
K  X  P.  Remembering  that  this  product  signifies  the  entire 
exchange  transactions  of  the  community,  measured  in  current 
dollars,  we  perceive  that  it  may  change  from  two  causes : 

I.  The  actual  increase  or  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  goods 
which  change  hands,  represented  by  K. 
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II.  A  change  in  tho  fi^ncral  scale  of  prices  at  which  the 
goods  arc  8o]d.     This  scale  is  P. 

For  example,  if  exactly  tho  same  transactions  shouUl  take 
place  this  year  as  last,  but  at  double  the  price,  then,  although 
there  would  I)e  no  change  in  the  actual  transactions,  yet,  niiice 
every  sale  was  made  for  twice  as  many  dollars,  the  nniiieripal 
measure  of  K  X  P  would  Ik)  double  that  of  last  year.  Wo 
must  therefore  carefully  distinguish  between  these  two  causes 
as  atlecting  the  measure  of  the  industrial  circulation.  As  a 
general  rule  the  actual  exchanges  will  not  vary  rapidly  so  long 
as  things  go  on  in  their  regular  way.  It  is  of  course  to  l)e  ex- 
jKJcted  that  in  a  growing  country  they  will  increase  from  year 
to  year  as  population  increases  and  production  im])roves.  As 
already  shown,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  these  transactions 
which  is  most  advantageous,  and  in  which  everything  goes  on 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  every  one's  satisfaction.  So  long  as  this 
happens  it  makes  no  difference,  except  indirectly,  what  tlie 
scale  of  prices  is.  All  our  current  wants  would  be  as  well  sat- 
isfied on  a  scale  of  half-dollars  a.s  on  one  of  two  dollars,  alwavs 
provided  that  the  change  is  carried  through  so  as  to  include  all 
services  rendered.  Practically,  however,  it  is  im]>(>ssible  to 
carry  such  a  change  uniformly  through,  and  therefure  it  is  to 
the  best  interest  of  society  to  have  as  little  change  as  possible 
from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to  year. 

17.  Effect  of  Changes  in  the  Volume  of  the  Cnrnncy. 
In  the  social  organism  demand  is  exercised  only  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  currency.  "Whoever  purchases  anything 
in  market  must  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  either  in  hand 
or  in  prospect.  Since,  then,  his  power  of  demanding  is  limited 
by  his  power  of  commanding  money,  wo  may  consider  money 
as  in  some  sort  the  instrument  of  dtnianiL  We  have  now  to 
consider  the  effect  ujwn  demand,  price,  and  supply  prtHluced 
by  changes  in  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation,  or  the  voU 
time  of  the  currency. 

To  make  the  state  of  tho  case  as  clear  and  simple  as  possible. 
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Bupposo  that  a  beneficent  i^vemmcnt  or  any  other  power  Bhould 
distribute  live  duUurs  in  pa|)er  money  or  coin  to  every  ])ergon 
witliin  its  sway:  what  would  Ihj  tlie  con.sequence  ?  Firntly,  since 
a  very  great  majority  of  the  recipients  wouhl  feel  the  want  of 
{Something  which  tlie  money  could  buy,  they  would  proceed  to 
purchuse  the  necessaries  of  life  from  the  dealers.  The  latter 
would  therefore  find  their  stores  unusually  crowded,  and  would 
speedily  have  to  send  to  their  wholesale  dealers  for  an  incrcaseil 
8to<;k.  The  latter,  again,  would  cull  upon  the  producers  for  an 
additional  supply  of  giNxls.  The  result  of  this  increase  of  de- 
ntnnd  would,  as  shown  in  III.  17,  21,  lie  a  rise  in  price. 

We  might  also  ex|)ect  an  increase  in  the  production,  and 
theref<»re  in  the  supply.  This  e.\pe(;tation,  however,  would 
probably  1k)  disappointeil.  l>eoau8e,  by  hyi)othesis,  each  and 
every  producer  has  his  five  d<»IIar8  and,  for  the  time  being, 
would  l>c  more  anxious  to  buy  soniethiiig  with  it  than  to  keep 
up  his  business.  So  lo?ig  :is  everybody  cr«)wded  to  the  stores  to 
buy,  everybody  would  have  to  leave  olT  work,  for  a  while  at 
least ;  and  although  the  prospect  of  an  increased  price  would 
be  an  inducement  to  produce  more,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
feeling  of  increased  wealth  would  lessen  the  stimulus  to  hard 
work,  and  would  therefore  counteract  the  action  of  that  cause. 
We  should  therefore  have  two  effects  from  this  influxof  money : 
firstly,  a  general  sell! tig  off  of  the  store  of  products  through 
the  channels  of  business ;  secondly,  a  general  rise  of  prices. 

This  rise  of  prices  would  affect  diffoicnt  classes  differently 
according  to  their  position.  Tlie  man  who  promptly  spent  his 
money  would  bo  the  richer;  the  man  who  did  not  spend  it  until 
after  prices  had  risen  would  not  be  so  well  off.  Nearly  every 
one  engaged  in  trade  would  j)rofit  by  the  increased  prices,  and 
bo  encouraged  by  the  increase  of  his  business.  Workers  for 
wages  and  men  on  salaries  would  find  the  week  following  that, 
owing  to  the  rise  in  ])riccs,  they  were  unable  to  purchase  as 
much  as  before.  Possibly  in  one  or  two  weeks  they  would 
find  their  whole  gift  absorlKid  in  the  increased  prices  they  would 
have  to  pay,  so  that  they  would  be  worse  off  than  before.     They 
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would  therefore  bo  compelled  to  demand  nn  incrcnse  of  wages 
which  they  might  ultimately  get  after  more  or  lees  sufTering. 
The  general  selling  off  of  goods  would  result  in  the  scarcity 
of  a  great  many  things  that  people  who  did  not  buy  them  at 
the  time  would  want,  and  this  would  have  to  be  made  up  by 
increased  work  in  some  directions. 

The  final  result  would  bo  that  all  prices  and  all  current 
wages  would  *  ^  in  nearly  the  same  proportion.  Each  in- 
dividual would  therefore  bo  able  to  command  no  more  of  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  than  before  ho  had  received 
his  live  doUare.  So  far  as  current  operations  are  concerned, 
neither  harm  nor  good  would  on  the  whole  bo  done.  Some 
would  gain  and  some  would  suffer. 

The  case  is  different  when  wc  consider  future  debts  and 
payments.  Every  person  who  had  loaned  money  would,  when 
ho  received  it,  find  that  he  could  purchase  les.s  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  than  before.  Ilo  would  therefore  be  a  positive 
loser  \  the  debtor  would  be  able  to  command  the  money  with 
less  labor,  and  would  therefore  be  a  gainer. 

The  reverse  effect  would  result  if  the  volume  of  the  cur- 
rency were  diminished  by  taking  money  from  the  community. 
There  would  bo  a  falling  off  in  the  sales  of  all  dealers,  and 
hence  a  depression  in  trade  generally.  The  falling  off  in  de- 
mand would  leatl  to  a  fall  of  prices,  and  w^ages  would  have  to 
be  lower  or  production  would  be  temporarily  stop|>ed.  Debt- 
ors would  lose  by  having  to  work  more,  or  sell  more  goods  to 
command  the  money  which  they  had  agreed  to  pay;  and  cred- 
itors would  gain  by  being  able  to  purchase  more  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  debt. 


18.  Effect  of  Varying  Indebtedness.  In  establishing  the 
equation  of  the  societary  circulation,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
payment  of  debts  throughout  the  organism  kept  pace  with 
their  incurrence,  so  that  the  two  balanced  each  other.  Now 
this  is  not  always  tlje  case.  The  history  of  commerce  shows 
periods  of  great  buoyancy  of  feeling  and  tendency  to  specula- 
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tion,  when  men  of  business  incur  debts  on  a  Inrc^er  scale  than 
nsunl.  Since  every  debt  is  incurred  "on  account  of  some  trans- 
fer of  goods  or  services,  for  which  no  money  payment  is  made 
at  the  time,  it  follows  that  the  whole  mass  of  indebtedness 
represents  that  portion  uf  llio  itidustrial  circulation  which  has 
not  yet  Ikjcu  balanced  by  the  monetary  circulation.  At  the 
same  time,  as  already  remarked,  if  this  mass  of  indebtedness  is 
not  increasing,  the  two  circulations  must  still  balance  e.ich 
other,  because  the  unbalanced  portion  of  the  industrial  circu- 
lation, fur  which  indebtedness  is  being  incurred,  is  then  bal- 
anced by  the  equal  payment  of  former  debts. 

But  if  the  mass  of  indebtedness  is  increasing,  there  is  then  a 
portion  of  the  industrial  circulation  which  is  not  balanced  by 
the  monetary  How  at  all,  and  thus  the  equation  is  disturbed. 
How  important  the  consequence  of  this  is  will  bo  seen  by  re- 
flecting that  if  people  stopped  paying  off  their  old  debts,  and 
bought  everything  on  credit,  the  monetary  flow  would  for  the 
moment  entireh'  cease.  This  is  of  course  an  extreme  case. 
But  let  us  6up])ose  as  a  possible  case  that  one  fourth  the  volume 
of  current  business  is  done  on  credit,  while  the  old  debts  are 
left  standing.  The  result  will  ho  that  the  industrial  flow  will 
bo  to  the  monetary  flow  in  the  ratio  of  4  :  3.  If  before  this 
state  of  things  comtnenced  the  two  flows  balanced,  then  when 
the  speculation  begins  there  will  be  an  apparent  redundancy  of 
the  monetary  flow,  because  the  volume  of  currency  suflices 
for  the  flow  4,  while  only  the  flow  3  is  required.  The  result 
will  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  an  increase  of  the  volume  of 
the  currency ;  that  is,  a  universal  demand  for  commodities  of 
all  kinds,  with  a  tendency  towards  a  rise  of  price. 

When  the  indebtedness  is  to  be  paid  off  the  reverse  effect 
occurs.  If  the  volume  4  of  regular  business  is  to  continue,  and 
a  volume  1  of  indebtedness  is  to  be  discharged,  there  will  bo  a 
call  for  a  monetary  flow  represented  by  the  number  5.  But, 
on  the  scale  of  prices  established  by  the  speculation,  the  actual 
volume  of  currency  only  suffices  for  the  volume  3  of  exchanges. 
Thus  arises  a  state  of  things  to  be  subsequently  discussed. 
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19.  Fundamental  Law  of  Value  of  the  Total  Volume  of 
Currency.  Tho  law  which  would  dctonnitio  tho  ninount  of  va- 
riation ill  wr.gcs  and  price?  in  overy  case,  after  things  had  hccn 
readjusted  on  tho  new  hasis,  can  he  got  at  ))y  considering  that 
in  tho  industrial  ciicuhition  nothing  would  really  he  changed 
except  the  scale  of  prices.  The  ([uantities  purchased  heiMg 
tiie  same  as  before,  K  remains  unchanged.  In  the  equation 
K  X  1'  =  V  X  It,  It  also  would  be  unc^hanged ;  whence  it 
fol'ows  that  the  rise  in  tho  price  P  would  be  proportional  to 
tho  increase  in  tho  total  voluuio  V  of  the  curroncv.  For 
example,  if  in  the  beginning  the  total  volume  of  the  currency 
had  averaged  1?10  per  capita,  then  a  gift  cf  ^5  to  every  person 
would  add  50  ner  cent  to  the  volume  of  currency.  To  re- 
store tho  e(piilibrium,  the  scale  of  prices,  represented  by  P, 
would  have  to  be  increased  50  per  cent  also.  If,  instcacl  of 
adding  50  per  cent  to  tho  currency,  it  liad  been  doubled,  prices 
Would  double.  After  tho  e<|uilibrium  was  restored  every  two 
dollars  would  do  the  same  work  which  one  dollar  had  dono 
before,  leaving  out  the  case  of  debtors  and  croditoi-s,  and 
tho  temporary  disturbance  before  equilibrium  was  restored, 
everything  would  bo  readjusted  on  this  basis  of  doubio  prices. 

Since  tI>o  vohmie  of  currency  and  nhe  prices  would  be  in- 
creased in  the  sjime  proportion,  it  follov.s  that  the  (juantity  of 
goods  whoso  value  would  equal  the  total  volume  of  the  cur- 
rency would  remain  unchanged.  Wo  may  express  this  result 
in  the  f()llowing  form  : 

When  the  volume  of  the  nirrency  jfuetuates^  othen  ctmdi- 
tiontt  hiiny  etjuaf,  the  purrhasing  power  <f  each  unit  <f 
money  lutries  inveraefy  att  the  whole  numhtr  of  units,  so  that 
the  total  ahsolute  value  of  the  whole  t'olumc  of  eurreney  jy- 
mains  unaltered  by  changes  in  that  volume. 

Tho  (jiii'siioM  now  arises,  What  lixes  this  absolute  value  of 
the  total  volume  of  ciirrrney  ^  Ti)  answer  this  let  us  return  to 
tho  ecpiation  of  societary  circulation,  V  X  U  "  1^  X  V-  Here 
11  represents  the  numlu»r  of  times  that  a  dollar  ciiangrs  hand.* 
in  a  year.     If  we  divide  the  year  by  11,  wo  shall  have  the 
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avcrngo  length  of  tiino  that  a  dolhu*  reinnins  in  ono  imxu^s 
hands.  If  wo  take  this  period  instead  of  ono  year  as  our  unit 
of  time,  wo  shall  have  U  =  1.  K  will  then  ho  tho  total  value 
of  the  exchanges  during  this  period,  measured  on  tho  unit 
scale  for  which  1*  =  1.  Thus  tho  equation  will  bccoino  V  =  K. 
Wo  conclude : 

77ii'  (ihmlute  value  of  tlw  total  volume  of  cum'nri/  circulat- 
ing in  a  mi'ial  organism  is  eqtuil  to  that  of  the  total  indus- 
trial circulation  of  the  organism  during  the  average  time  that 
a  piece  of  money  remainn  in  one  man's  haiuls. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  If  tlio  rapidity  of  circulation  should  lie  doubled,  what  change  would  bo 
made  in  tiiu  volume  uf  tho  currency  in  order  that  the  same  business  should 
bo  transacted  on  tho  same  scale  of  prices  ?  (Deduce  tho  result  from  tho 
cquatiou  of  sociclary  circulation.) 

2.  Show  how  tho  answer  to  tho  above  question  follows  from  tho  second 
theorem  of  g  10. 

8.  When  tho  volume  of  tho  currency  increase!*,  the  equation 

K  X  P  -  V  X  R 
can  bn  kcjU  up  by  incrcasini<:  K  as  well  as  by  increasing  P;  that  is,  by  in< 
creasing  tliu  volume  of  business  transacted  us  well  as  by  raising  tho  price. 
Bliow  wliy  it  is  that  it  is  1*  rather  tlian  Iv  which  responds  to  tho  stimulus 
of  an  increase  of  V. 

4.  Do  you  interpret  the  first  theorem  of  s^  19  us  meaning  that  tho  ab.4olute 
value  of  tho  whole  volume  of  curiency  remain:i  unaltered  even  when  popu- 
lation  and  l>usincss  increase  ?  If  nut,  Ikiw  will  this  absolute  valu  <  change 
in  this  case?    Apply  your  answer  to  the  second  theorem. 

5.  If  a  contiiHially  incrcasin:;  volume  of  business  has  to  Iks  transacted 
with  an  unvarying  volume  of  currency,  what  will  be  tiiu  effect  on  prices? 

0.  If  luoduccrs,  laborers,  and  dealers  of  every  class  should  combine  to 
raise  prices  ten  per  rent,  and  refuse  business  on  any  other  terms,  wluU  elTecl 
would  tills  action  have  on  th(!  amount  of  bn.<>incss  transacted? 

7.  If  everybody  bi'llevi-d  that  prices  were  going  to  fall,  what  effect  would 
this  belief  have  on  the  rapidity  of  circulation? 

8.  If  a  largo  portion  of  tlio  material  currency  in  circulation  consisted  of 
Interest  bearing  banknotes,  what  would  bo  the  effect  on  U  and  P? 
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CIIAPTEU  IV. 


THE   MEASURE  OF   DEMAND   BY   ABSOLUTE   VALUE. 

20.  MoBT  of  the  oconomic  causes  -vvliich  wo  have  heretofore 
considered  produce  tlieir  effect  by  or  through  their  influence 
upon  demand.  Although  the  theory  of  this  influence  may  be 
regarded  as  entirely  contained  in  the  sepamte  results  of  the 
preceding  chapters,  yet,  in  order  to  give  entire  precision  to  our 
conclusions,  it  is  necessary  to  i)ring  our  separate  results  together, 
and  siiow  how  thev  coalesce  into  a  single  theory  of  demand  as 
a  mathematical  quantity.  Let  us  begin  by  repeating  our  defi- 
nitions and  conclusions  respecting  demand  given  in  the  opening 
chapter  on  that  subject. 

The  dviiiaud  for  a  specific  commodity,  considered  as  a 
mathematical  quantity,  iueans  /tow  much  of  that  commodity 
can  be  sold — 

In  a  definite  marlcet,  say  New  York,  Chicago,  or  the  entire 
country, 

During  a  fixed  period  of  time,  say  one  year. 

In  a  certain  condition  of  society  or  state  of  rho  market, 

And  at  a  certain  price. 

liegarding  the  ])rincip  il  places  or  combination  of  places 
which  wo  take  as  our  market,  and  the  jHsriod  of  time,  as  fixed 
fpiantitios  whose  changes  we  ^<avo  no  need  to  consider,  wo  sec 
that  the  amount  of  the  dcinand  will  depend  upon  and  vary 
with  the  third  and  fourth  conditions,  namely,  (1)  the  price 
charged,  atid  (2)  the  condition  or  wants  of  the  public  in  lola- 
tiou  to  that  coinmoditv.  These  innumerable  varviuf;  conditions 
may  be  summarized  under  the  single  comprehensive  and  there- 
fore somewiiat  ill  defined  term  tttate  of  the  market. 

With  regard  to  the  first  cause  wo  have  fuund  the  law  to  be 
a  very  simple  one,  iiamt'y,  the  higher  the  ))rico  t;)ic  less  the 
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quantity  demanded.  Wo  m  ly  assumo  tho  action  of  this  cause 
to  bo  thoroughly  understood,  and  to  need  no  further  elucida- 
tion. It  is  tho  second  group  of  causes,  comprehended  in  tho 
term  '•  stjito  of  tho  market,"  with  whi'Oi  wo  are  concoraed.  In 
accordanco  with  a  genend  principle  uf  scientific  inquiry,  wo 
have  to  investigate  tho  action  of  this  cause  on  the  supposition 
that  ail  other  conditions  are  ecpial.  AVe  nmst  therefore  suj)- 
poso  tiiat  in  our  market,  and  during  tho  ])criod  which  wo  con- 
sider, a  iixed  and  invariablo  prico  is  put  upon  the  commodity. 
Tlic  quantity  sold  will  then  vary  only  with  the  state  of  the 
market.  If  more  people  are  buying  flour  at  five  dollars  per 
barrel  this  month  than  last  month,  it  will  show  that  there  has 
boon  somo  change :  ])erha])8  a  foreign  demand ;  }>erhaps  some 
now  0  fi)r  flour ;  perhaps  greater  ability  on  the  part  rr  the 
public  to  buy  ;  perhaps  any  other  of  an  inimmerabie  series  of 
causes.  We  thus  get  an  idea  of  a  demand  which  docs  not  mean 
luiintity  really  sold,  but  the  quantity  which  would  he  sold 
is*,  imposing  thepriee  to  hejixed  and  invaHahlc.  Tiiis  is  the  or- 
dinary mercantiio  meaning  of  demand  as  a  (]uatitity,  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with  tho  definition  formerly  given.  An 
example  will  make  tho  distinction  clear. 

Tho  producers  of  nickel  nniy  bo  able  and  willing  to  turn  out 
the  same  number  of  pounds  of  that  commodity  annually,  year 
after  vcar.  Then  if,  from  anv  cause  whatever,  tho  state  of  tho 
market  so  changes  that  there  is  an  increased  demand,  the  pro- 
ducers will  raise  tho  price  until  tho  demand  is  brought  down, 
as  before,  to  the  supply,  which  wo  suppose  to  remain  invaria- 
ble. We  should  then  have  tlio  demand  and  price  rising  and 
falling  together,  in  accordanco  with  tho  second  law  as  laid  down 
in  III.  10.  Tho  diflerenco  l>otwoen  tho  two  definitions  of  de- 
mand will  then  be  seen  in  this  form  :  Since,  by  our  hypothesis, 
the  quantity  really  sold  is  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  tho  actual 
demand,  as  above  defined,  has  remained  tho  same.  I]ut,  in  mer- 
cantile language,  there  has  been  a  chango  in  tho  state  of  the 
market,  such  that  more  nickel  would  have  been  demanded  at 
a  fixed  prico  than  before,  and  thus,  by  the  second  method  uf 
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mcasnremont,  demand  has  inoronscd.  Wq  sec,  tlion,  that  tlioro 
nro  two  distinct  wavB  of  mcasnrins:  demand  between  which  wo 
must  cjircfully  distinguish.  Both  are  perfectly  legitimate,  and 
may  f)o  useful  if  wo  do  not  confound  tliem.  A  clear  concep- 
tion of  each  is  all  that  is  neccssarjr  to  avoid  confusion.  These 
conceptions  may  bo  assisted  by  calling  the  one  the  actual  de- 
mand, or  the  qtiantity  soldj  and  the  other  the  market  de 
mandy  whidi  expresses  the  wants  of  the  public.  The  market 
demand  will  thon  bo  a  hypothetical  quantity,  expressing  the 
apparent  want  of  the  public  for  a  commodity,  and  the  actual 
demand  will  bo  tho  quantity  really  sold. 

Sit  The  relation  of  these  two  measures  of  demand  can  be 
made  quite  ck.tr  by  the  use  of  algebraic  symbols.  It  has  Imjcu 
pointed  out(Iil.  15)  that  the  general  average  relation  between 
demand  and  price  may  be  approximately  expressed  by  saying 
that  demand  varies  inversely  as  price.  The  fact  that  two  quan- 
tities vary  inversely  is  expressed  algebraically  by  saying  that 
one  is  equal  to  somo  constant  quantity  divided  by  the  other 
(III.  7).     Hence  if  wo  put 

P,  the  price  at  which  a  commodity  is  offered, 
D,  the  quantity  which  will  bo  bouglit  at  that  price, 
then  the  relation  l)etween  D  and  P  will  bo  expressed  by  such 
an  conation  as 


*-'  —     p» 


(1) 


where  we  put  M  for  somo  constant  quantity.  So  long  as  M 
remains  unchanged,  D  will  increase  as  P  diminishes,  aiul  di- 
mitiish  whejj  P  increases. 

In  order  to  learn  how  much  of  the  commodity  can  be  sold  at 
a  given  price,  say  ^3  per  pound,  wo  nuist  know  M  as  mcW  as  P. 
Our  equation  will  bo,  in  this  case, 

The  quantity  M  is  what  we  liavo  called  the  market  demand, 
or  the  pul)h'c  want  for  tho  commodity.     If  wo  suppos'i  P  to 
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stand  fixed  nt  $3,  then  D  will  increase  when  M  increases,  and 
vice  versa.  The  greater  the  number  of  people,  tlie  more  they 
want  tlio  commodity,  and  the  better  able  they  are  to  buy,  the 
larger  M  will  be.  It  therefore  depends  on  all  the  circumstances 
wliich  induce  jMsoplo  to  boy,  except  the  price  charged  for  the 
commodity. 

2!3.  Wo  have  already  seen  that  in  the  long-run,  and  onut- 
ting  certain  exceptional  cases,  the  quantity  of  each  commodity 
sold  is  necessarily  equal  to  the  quantity  produced.  Hence  when 
we  speak  of  the  actual  demand  we  cannot  correctly  talk  about 
variations  in  that  demand  without  corresponding  variations  in 
the  supply,  because  that  demand  is  oqual  to  the  supply.  We 
cannot  correctly  say  that  any  cause  will  increase  the  demand 
unless  it  increases  the  quantity  of  a  commoditv  brought  to 
market  and  sold.  Since,  in  the  discussion  alluded  to  in  the  bo- 
ginning  of  this  chapter,  what  is  called  demand  is  the  desire  of 
the  public  for  certain  services  or  comniodities  which  are  sup- 
posed not  to  <lepend  upon  the  quantity  of  those  commodities 
produced,  but  upon  the  state  of  the  market,  it  followH  tliat  it 
is  the  market  demand  which  is  there  considered.  We  shall  tliero- 
foro  in  the  present  chapter  use  the  term  (/emami  to  signify  the 
niarket  demand,  and  so  shall  suppose  it  to  express  a  ci  iiain  con- 
dition of  the  market,  havinir  no  reference  to  the  real  market 
price,  but  expressing  how  much  of  the  commodity  can  bo  sold 
in  a  lixed  period  of  time  at  a  IIximI  price. 

Accepting  this  dftiiui ion,  w<-  iiuvo  pointed  out  a  cause  which 
immediately  affects  (ieiuaiiU.  Wnii  ovny  addition  tt>  liit;  flow 
of  the  currency  there  is  an  inicreased  demand  for  all  comtnodi- 
ties,  no  matter  whether  the  augjnentation  of  the  How  arises 
frouj  an  increiiso  in  V  or  in  11.  Hence  we  m.iy  say  tin-  market 
demand  for  things  in  general  is  propot  tional  to  the  flow  of  the 
currency,  as  already  doiineti. 

Wo  have  called  tlio  market  demand  ihypothetiral.  The  rea- 
son is  clear.  The  quantity  actually  sold  cannot  exceed  the  sup- 
ply.    Therefore  if  wo  8Ui>po8o  a  constant  and  rapid  increase  of 
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the  currency  coiiBtiUitly  going  on,  wit'aout  nny  incroaso  of  sujv 
])Iy,  wliilu  tho  price  is  iixuii,  tlio  wliolo  supply  of  goods  on  liand 
might  l>u  Kpct'dily  liuKl  out  and  tliu  oiKiration  of  Wnying  would 
luivo  to  stop.  In  actual  tnido  tlio  price  always  riecrt  under  8uch 
circumstances.  Ileneo  the  case  of  a  fixed  price  is  necessarily 
hypothetical.  Dut  though  hypothetical,  it  aflords  us  a  method 
uf  measuring  a  certain  quantity,  namely,  the  ahility  and  willing- 
ness of  the  public  to  huy,  which  is  measured  by  tho  ({uantity  they 
wotild  buy  at  a  iixcd  price. 

Tho  question  now  arises.  Is  this  measure  of  ability  and  will 
a  true  one?  are  tho  public  really  any  more  able  and  willing 
to  buy  when  the  How  of  tho  currency  is  increased  than  they 
were  before?  Tho  answer  is  that  this  depends  on  how  wo  arc 
to  measure  this  ability  and  willingnofirf.  In  a  certain  sense  they 
are  more  so ;  and  in  another,  and  perhaps  more  «!.\aet  SfMise.  they 
are  not  nutro  so.  We  have  here  our  former  case  of  measures 
by  a  varying  foot-rule.  If  we  agree  to  ticasure  by  a  foot-rule 
which  increases  and  diminishes  \\\  length  from  day  to  day  in 
spilo  of  all  wo  can  do,  it  is  certain  that  any  object  that  we 
measure  will  contain  more  feet  one  day  than  another.  Hut  if 
wo  consider  length  nuiasiired  by  an  absolute  standard,  we  may 
regard  «)bj(?ct8  in  general  as  being  inviuiuble  in  length.  It  may 
then  bo  perf(;ctly  true  that  a  pi«'<'(i  o.  timber  would  measure 
more  feet  one  day  than  another,  although  its  real  length  hhould 
renuiin  unchanged. 

So  in  tho  present  ease.  If  wo  nioiisure  the  ability  of  the 
public  t«»  buy  by  the  tpiantity  of  a  coinnimiity  which  they  will 
]utrchase  in  a  year  at  a  price  fixed  ,ii  dollarrt,  then  the  measure 
of  that  ability  will  uiidotibtcdly  increase  with  (he  llow  of  the 
currency.     With  every  increase  in  the  How  they  will  bo  able 
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ovory  diminution  in  the  How  ihcy  will  l>c  able  to  buy  less; 
jusK,  as  when  we  measure  a  piece  of  tind)cr,  the  shorter  the  foot 
the  greater  tin*  nu'asnn'. 

Hut  if  we  adopt  an  abs<duto  standard,  if  we  consider  the 
quantitjr  vUich  can  Im  bought,  not  at  a  price  li.xed  in  dollars, 
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but  at  a  prico  fixed  by  a  tabular  standard  of  value,  as  described 
in  Chapter  II.,  then  there  c:tn  be  no  cimnge  in  the  general  ability 
of  the  public  to  buy  produced  by  changes  in  the  flow  of  the 
currency,  because  the  money  prico  will  then  keep  pace  witli 
the  flow. 

These  same  statements  apply  to  our  measures  of  market  de- 
mand. Let  us  recall  the  dcflriition  of  this  term.  When  the 
quantity  of  goods  which  can  be  sold  at  a  flxed  price  increases, 
we  say  that  the  market  demand  incrciiscs;  wlien  this  quantity 
diminishes,  we  say  that  the  market  demand  diminishes.  Now 
if  by  the  words  "  fixed  price"  we  mean  a  fixed  number  of  dol. 
lars,  without  reference  to  the  absolute  value  of  those  dollars, 
then  evidently  our  measure  of  the  market  demand  becomes  de. 
coptivc.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  volume  of  the  currency 
is  doubled,  and  that  in  consequence  all  measures  of  value  in 
currency  have  doubled.  Then  every  seller  would  meet  a  great 
rush  of  people  to  buy  his  goods.  lie  might  therefore  say,  "The 
market  demand  for  my  goods  has  doubled."  But  in  reality  ho 
M'ould  be  oilering  his  goods  at  half  the  old  price,  and  ho  could 
at  any  time  causo  the  same  rush  of  buyers  by  reducing  his  prices 
to  one  half,  llciico  in  order  to  compare  two  states  of  the  mar- 
ket at  dilTorunt  times  with  respect  to  any  commodity  we  must 
reduce  the  two  ]>ricc8  of  the  commodity  to  the  same  tabular 
standard  of  valuu.  When  we  find  that  a  certain  cause  stimu- 
lates demand  wo  must  ascertain  whether  it  does  this  merely  by 
increasing  the  flow  of  the  currency  or  by  bringing  other  causes 
into  play. 

23.  Wo  now  recognize  two  measures  of  market  doniand : 
the  current  mmanrfy  expressed  by  money,  and  varying  with 
everything  that  nlTects  either  the  volume  or  rapidity  of  circu- 
lation ;  and  tho  ahHolutv  meaHuri\  which  is  expressed,  not  in 
money,  but  l»y  the  general  average  prices  of  commodities  and 
services.  It  is  necessary  to  ha  -e  thin  distinction  clearly  in  mind 
in  all  our  diwiissions  of  the  ofToct  of  economic  Cannes  ujion  de- 
mand. Oauses  which  act  through  tho  general  circulation  by 
23 
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adding  to  its  volumo  or  stiinulnting  its  rapidity  affect  tho  cur- 
rent dcinand,  but  not  tho  absolute  demand.  Causes  which  act 
through  supply,  or  by  changing  tho  wants  of  tho  community, 
by  opening  up  now  markets  or  by  finding  now  uses  for  tilings, 
change  tlio  absoluto  demand. 

Tliis  distinction  may  bo  made  clear  by  returning  to  tlio  alge- 
braic equation  and  again  considering  tlio  market  demand  M. 
Tlio  fact  that  this  quantity  varies  directly  as  tho  flow  of  tho 
currency  is  expressed  by  saying  that  it  is  equal  to  somo  constant 
quantity  multiplied  by  that  flow  (II.  0).     If  we  put 

K,  this  constant  quantity, 

F,  the  tlow  of  the  currency, 
wo  shall  therefore  have,  in  equation  (1), 

M  =  N  X  F 
and 


NXF 


D=-- 


=  Nx 


P- 


Thus  if  wo  call  P'  tho  quotient  ^,,  wo  shall  havo 

D  =  ^.  (c) 

Now  let  us  notico  tho  relation  of  those  quantities.  Equation 
(a)  c.\|>n,'8ses  tho  fact  that  if  tho  flow  F  of  currency  increases, 
tho  market  demand  M  will  also  increase.  Ihit  this  presupposes 
that  womcasuro  this  market  demand  by  tho  amount  wo  can  sell 
at  a  fixed  price  in  current  tlollars.  When  tiio  flow  of  the  currency 

increases,  these  dollars  become  less  valuable ;  so  that  tho  price 

p 
in  absoluto  measure  is  - ,,  or  P'.  Hence  tho  equation  (e)  ex- 
pressed tho  actual  demand  when  tho  price  is  reduced  to  absoluto 
measure  by  allowing  for  changes  in  tho  absoluto  value  of  tho 
dollar,  and  this  demand  is  inde])endcnt  of  the  flow  of  tho  cur- 
rency. 

Tho  conceptions  of  tho  three  measures  of  demand  just  de- 
scribed ai*o  of  such  fundamental  signiflcanco  that  wo  shall  ro> 
capitulate  and  condeuso  them. 


ill 
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The  current  market  demand  for  a  commodity  is  tlio  quantity 
of  that  commodity  which  a  community  would  pui-choso  in  a 
year  at  a  price  fixed  in  dollars. 

The  absolute  market  demand  is  the  quantity  tlio  community 
would  pnrchaso  at  a  price  varying  to  keep  puce  with  tho  abso- 
lute value  of  the  dollar. 

Tho  actual  demand  is  the  quantity  which,  as  a  matter  of 
liistory,  tho  community  really  docs  purchase. 

!34t  Tho  great  importance  of  the  above  principles  arises  from 
tho  fact  that  tho  public  look  upon  increased  demand  as  an  eco- 
nomic good,  and  upon  diminished  demand  as  an  economic  evil, 
and  are  thus  prone  to  consider  demand  as  a  measure  of  pros|)er. 
ity.  When  the  merchant  finds  more  people  coming  to  his  store 
for  his  goods,  and  the  laborer  finds  more  people  to  pay  him  what 
he  considers  fair  wages,  there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  both 
that  they  are  benefited.  Of  course  there  is  no  corresjionding 
feeling  on  tho  part  of  the  buyera  and  the  employers  that  they 
are  injured,  because  if  they  had  such  a  feeling  they  would  not 
come  forward  with  their  demands.  The  fact  that  they  do  come 
forward  demanding  goods  or  labor  shows  that  they  expect  to 
reap  an  advantage  thereby. 

The  reverse  is  true  when  the  employer  ceases  to  come  for- 
ward, and  the  cuRtomor,  having  »\H:ut  his  nioney,  stays  away 
from  tl;3  store.  The  merchant  and  laborer  then  fuel  that  their 
prosperity  is  diminishing. 

Thus  arises  a  fuolinii^  on  the  part  of  the  community  at  large 
that  those  economic  causes  which  stimulate  demand  should  in 
some  way  be  promoted,  as  being  bent''  ;i ;!,  and  that  those  which 
diminish  it  should  be  avoided,  as  prodnotive  of  evil.  Since,  then, 
with  every  increase  in  the  volume  or  ripiclity  of  the  currency 
there  is  an  increased  market  demand  when  measured  in  tho 
usual  way,  and  in  fact  in  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  practi- 
cally meafiuro  it  for  the  time  being,  it  follows  that,  by  a  nat- 
ural process,  there  is  in  society  a  certain  tendency  to  favor  every 
measure  which  will  increase  the  volume  or  rapidity  of  the  cir- 
culation. 
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Both  of  tlioflo  cdflcs  iiulicato  cliangos  in  tlio  current  market 
donmnd,  but  wo  cannot  toll  wltotiicr  they  intlicato  clmn^cii 
in  tlio  libsolutu  market  demand  until  wo  know  tlio  cautiog  nt 
play. 

Wo  have  just  opokon  of  measuring  demand  in  enrroncy  m 
the  only  pnictieal  way  of  doing  it  for  the  time  iNiing.  ThiH  is 
necetwarily  the  caHo.  We  have  no  way  of  meuMiring  demand 
at  the  moment  in  alMK)luto  meaHure,  liccauso  it  nMiuirus  an  elul>- 
orate  RtAtistical  investigation  of  the  priii'o  of  comnuMlitioK, 
which  there  is  no  authority  to  undertake.  We  are  in  the  po- 
sition of  a  community  which  liaM  no  other  than  the  varying 
foot-rule  with  which  to  measure  its  pieco  of  tiniU'r,  and  which 
is  therefore  ohligeil  to  accept  thone  measures  for  the  time 
l)eing,  and  to  conclude  u]X)n  absolute  lengths,  not  directly  from 
the  measures,  but  from  long  continued  observation  of  their  va- 
riations. So  in  economics,  although  we  are  obligc<l  to  measure 
the  current  intensity  of  demand  in  terms  of  the  circMdation, 
yet  wo  know  that  wo  are  thus  liable  to  Ih)  deceived,  and  that  wo 
must  refer  it  to  al>soIute  measure  whenever  we  ar\;  to  get  coi'< 
rect  results. 


Si5.  We  have  now  to  show  that  changes  in  demand  arising 
from  changes  in  tho  flow  of  the  currency  neither  lessen  any 
avoidable  evils  nor  lea<l  to  anv  attainable  lieneHts.  Wo  sav 
" avoidable  evils "  and  "attainable  IwneHts,"  liecauso  with  tbesu 
alone  are  wo  ci)ncerned  in  economics.  If  wo  look  cliisely,  wo 
shall  see  that  tho  current  aspirations  on  the  subject  are  dirtK't4>d 
towards  a  Utopia.  People  have  in  mind  a  certain  ideal  state 
of  things,  in  which  every  laborer  is  constantly  em ployeil,  every 
mendiant  has  as  many  customers  as  he  can  wait  u|>on,  and 
©very  railway  as  much  freight  as  it  can  wirry.  I  say  this  itlea  is 
purely  Utopian,  for  changes  in  the  demand  and  supply  of  various 
connnodities  are  absolutely  unavoidable.  The  |)eoplo  want 
more  of  one  thing  to-day  ai»<l  more  of  another  thing  to-morrt»w; 
ne.xt  year  they  will  leave  off  wearing  wmu  thing  that  they  worti 
this  year  and  tako  to  something  new.   One  month  they  will  lay  iu 
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n  tliroo  inontha*  supply  of  gou<lM,  and  ixirliaps  save  thuir  inuiiey 
for  tho  two  inontliH  folluwiiif^.  Thus,  m  ulruaily  hIiowii,  the 
prtK'OMMes  of  pnHliirtioii  do  not  go  on  in  a  uontiniiouH  stream, 
but  by  a  HoriuH  of  wavon.  Nucvtwarily  tho  uniployniunt  of  la- 
iKirers  who  aru  carrying  on  tho  proocMtoM  vary  in  tho  winio  way. 
Now  thin  clatw  Andrt  itnelf  with  notliinf^  to  do,  and  now  that 
cliUM.  Thoro  irt  thoroforo  but  one  |KMMiblo  way  of  inMuring  that 
evory  lalmror  shall  l>o  constantly  vniployoil.  It  is  to  re<|niro 
that  he  shall  work  every  day  for  any  wages  that  ho  can  gi>t, 
whether  it  is  ten  cents  or  ten  dollars,  and  shall  lie  put  at  work 
by  tho  uuthoritiet  if  he  is  any  morning  found  idle  after  the 
hour  for  commencing  work.  Thus  tho  idea  of  remedying  this 
evil  is  purely  Utopian.  No  practical  l)enetit  can  arise  from  dis- 
cussing any  measurea  looking  to  finding  empKiymont  for  every. 
Imdy  all  tho  time. 

What  wo  are  to  rememl>er  in  this  cx>nnoction  is  that  the  dif* 
fcronco  between  the  two  measures  of  demand  for  labor  corre- 
sponds to  a  difference  in  the  measure  of  tho  wages  of  lulM)r. 
That  is,  we  may  measure  the  wages  of  tho  laborer  either  by 

The  amount  of  money  which  ho  can  receive  for  a  week's 
work,  or 

Tho  (|uantity  of  commodities  which  ho  can  buy  with  a  week's 
wages. 

The  first  is  the  popular  metluNl  of  measuring.  When  wo 
say  that  wages  are  higher  in  America  than  in  Knglumi,  wo 
mean  that  the  lalmrcr  can  gi>t  more  money  for  a  week's  work 
in  America  than  in  Kiiglund.  Hut  it  needs  no  argument  to 
show  that  this  is  not  tho  tnie  measure  of  his  proH|>erity,  and 
that  the  real  ijuestion  is.  How  much  sustenance  can  ho  com- 
mand in  the  res|H>ctive  countries  i  It  is  also  evident  that 
any  cause  which  enables  him  to  command  more  money  for  a 
day's  work,  but  whicli  at  the  Mime  time  increases  the  amount 
which  he  must  ]Miy  for  his  week's  fiMxl  and  clothing,  docs  not 
really  do  him  any  giMMl.  He  may  ind«HKl,  through  his  igno- 
rance of  economics,  bo  deceiveil  into  thinking  that  he  is  iK'no* 
tited  by  tho  higher  wages;   but  this  is  a  kind  of  deception 
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which  ho  will  not  long  submit  to.  Now  a  very  little  exami- 
nation will  show  us  that  an  increase  of  the  flow  of  the  cur- 
rency can  at  best  only  raise  the  laborer's  wages  in  moijey,  and 
cannot  increase  the  amount  of  subsistence  which  he  is  able  to 
command  with  his  day's  work.  That  this  must  be  so  will  be 
seen  by  looking  at  the  subject  from  the  communistic  point  of 
view  (II.  54).  The  community  at  large,  of  which  laborers  of 
some  kind  form  the  largest  portion,  can  be  fed  only  with  the 
food  actually  raised,  and  clothed  only  with  the  cloth  actually 
made.  But  these  actual  quantities  are  dependent  upon  and 
limited  by  physical  circumstances  and  cannot  be  altered  by 
changes  ir  the  currency. 

To  show  how  the  same  result  follows  from  the  point  of  view 
we  iiave  been  taking  in  the  present  chapter,  suppose  an  increase 
in  the  liow  of  the  currency  to  take  place  just  as  an  unemployed 
laboref  lias  made  up  Ids  mind  how  many  dollars  he  considers 
an  equivalent  for  his  week's  work.  If  he  gets  employment 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  increase  and  goes  to  work,  then,  be- 
fore he  can  spend  his  week's  wages  prices  have  risen  a  lictle. 
They  rise  still  more  before  he  can  spend  his  second  week's 
wages,  and  thus  he  continuously  finds  himself  able  to  buy  less 
Uiid  less.  He  is  therefore  no  better  o£f  than  if  he  had  gone  to 
work  in  the  beginning  on  unsatisfactory  terms,  and  is  obliged 
to  demand  an  increase  of  wages,  and  probably  be  thrown  out 
of  employment,  just  as  he  was  before  in  his  efforts  to  get  the 
present  rate.  He  is  therefore  in  no  manner  benefited  by  the 
increase  of  wages. 

So  also  with  the  general  prosperity.  An  increase  in  the 
flow  of  the  currency  will  cause  a  temporary  wave  in  the 
flow  of  goods  from  the  manufactories  to  the  consumers.  But 
this  wave  will  inevitably  be  followed  by  a  depression,  and 
is  therefore  solely  temporary  in  its  effects.  The  only  causes 
which  permanently  advance  national  prosperity  are  the  slightly 
increasing  improvements  in  production,  new  railways,  new 
farms,  new  warehouses,  improved  machinery,  improved  orga- 
nization of  labor. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OF  INDIVIDUAL   INCOME  AND  EXPENDITUEE. 


26.  By  the  annual  income  of  a  person  is  meant  the  net 
sum  of  his  wages,  gains  and  profits  during  a  year,  whether 
derived  from  his  own  labor,  his  business  management,  or  the 
interest  upon  his  capital.  To  find  its  amount  wo  must  sub- 
tract from  the  sum  total  of  moneys  received  by  him  in  pay- 
ment the  amount  which  he  has  had  to  expend  in  order  to 
transact  his  business  and  keep  up  his  capital.  It  is  therefore 
the  sura  total  of  the  monetary  flow  to  him,  diminished  by  the 
flow  from  him  for  the  purposes  last  mentioned.  The  amount 
to  be  subtracted  on  account  of  business  expenses  and  capital 
from  the  individual  monetary  flow  is  very  different  among  differ- 
ent classes  of  persons.  One  whose  sole  occupation  is  to  work 
for  wages  or  a  salary  has  no  payment  to  subtract.  His  income 
is  the  same  as  the  monetary  flow  to  him.  The  other  extreme  is 
found  in  the  case  of  men  who  transact  business  on  a  very  large 
scale.  They  are  continually  buying  and  selling,  and  their 
income  may  be  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  their  transactions — 
so  small  a  fraction,  in  fact,  that  it  may  be  completely  swallowed 
up  by  an  unexpected  rise  or  fall  of  prices. 
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37.  The  question  what  payments  are  to  be  considered  as 
necessary  to  the  continued  transaction  of  business  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  capital  may  be  a  difficult  one  in  special  cases;  but 
the  guidhig  principles  may  be  made  quite  clear.  In  estimating 
net  income  it  might  be  claimed  that  we  sliould  subtract  from 
the  total  receipts  of  the  individual  the  amount  necessary  for  his 
own  sustenance.  But  this  would  be  wrong  in  principle,  because 
the  very  object  of  determining  incoTT?e  is  to  learn  how  much 
the  person  can  afford  to  expend  en  his  own  sustenance  without 
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encroaching  upon  his  reserve  of  capital  or  diminishing  his 
power  to  carry  on  business.  Hence  we  must  leave  unsubtracted 
all  that  he  expends  in  improving  his  capital  or  increasing  his 
business. 

As  one  example  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  merchant.  At  the 
end  of  a  year  he  finds  that  he  has  sold  goods  to  a  certain 
amount.  The  principal  items  which  he  has  to  subtract  from 
this  amount  in  order  to  obtain  his  income  are  these : 

T.  The  prime  cost  of  the  goods  he  has  sold. 

II.  Rent  of  Btorchouse,  insurance,  and  other  expenses  at- 
tendant upon  the  simple  preservation  of  his  stock  in  proper 
condition  for  sale. 

III.  Wages  to  clerks  and  others  engaged  in  selling  goods  or 
transacting  his  business. 

IV.  Stationery,  postage,  losses  from  bad  debts,  and  other 
miscellaneous  items  incident  to  the  transaction  of  business. 

After  subtracting  these  and  any  other  items  necessary  to  the 
conduct  of  his  business  from  the  sum  total  of  his  sales,  the 
remainder  will  represent  his  net  income. 

In  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  the  same  items  will  occur  with 
some  modifications  and  additions.  Instead  of  the  item  "  prime 
cost  of  goods  sold  "  he  will  have  the  prime  cost  of  all  the  raw 
material  manufactured  and  sold.  He  will  also  have  the  very 
important  item  "  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  and  other  forms 
of  fixed  capital."  This  item  is  necessarily  somewhat  indefinite. 
If  his  machinery  has  been  going  during  the  whole  year  with- 
out any  repairs,  it  must  have  deteriorated,  and  the  amount  of 
deterioration  nmst  be  estimated  as  best  he  can.  If  he  has 
made  large  improvements  in  his  factory,  and  paid  for  them  out 
of  his  profits,  such  payment  should  not  be  subtracted,  but 
should  be  considered  as  an  investment  of  his  surplus  income. 

In  the  case  of  great  changes  in  price  the  question  will  some- 
times arise.  What  is  to  be  considered  as  the  measure  of  the  capi- 
tal kept  up  ?  Suppose  a  merchant  to  find  at  the  end  of  the 
year  that  although  the  actual  stock  of  goods  on  hand  is  nearly 
the  same  as  at  the  beginning,  yet  their  prime  cost  is  greater, 
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and  their  cost  if  purchased  now  would  be  double.  Is  he  to 
consider  this  increase  of  value  as  a  profit  earned  and  applied 
so  as  to  double  his  capital?  We  reply,  Not  if  the  rise  in 
prices  is  the  result  of  a  general  increase  in  the  scale  of  prices 
arising  from  a  diminution  in  the  absolute  value  of  the  dollar. 
In  this  case  there  would  be  no  increase  of  his  actual  capital, 
but  only  an  apparent  increase  arising  from  his  measuring  his 
capital  by  a  depreciated  standard.  If,  however,  the  rise  of 
prices  is  confined  to  the  particular  stock  of  goods  he  deals  in, 
and  grows  out  of  some  scarcity  in  the  supply,  the  greater  value 
would  represent  an  actual  increase  of  his  capital,  and  might  be 
counted  as  a  profit,  and  therefore  as  an  addition  to  his  income. 

In  other  cases  we  have  to  consider  Avhether  an  expenditure 
was  incident  to  the  transaction  of  business,  or  was  applied 
to  the  sustenance  of  the  person  or  his  family.  For  example,  if 
a  physician  who  receives  annually  $3000  in  fees  has  to  pay  out 
$500  of  this  amouni  on  account  of  a  horse  and  buggy  in  which 
to  visit  his  patients,  his  net  income  is  only  $2600.  But  if  ho 
should  visit  his  patients  on  foot  and  employ  the  horse  and 
buggy  to  give  his  wife  and  family  a  daily  airing,  we  shonld  re- 
gard that  expenditure  as  coming  out  of  his  income,  and  say  that 
his  net  income  was  $3000.  The  difference  in  the  two  cases  is 
that  in  the  one  the  horse  and  buggy  are  supposed  to  be  used  for 
business  purposes  and  not  for  enjoyment,  whereas  in  the  other 
they  are  used  for  enjoyment. 

Corporate  Incojne.  Another  difficult  case  arises  when  we 
consider  the  income  of  companies.  The  preceding  rules 
apply  to  any  legal  person.  A  railway  or  manufacturing  com- 
pany may  have  its  own  independent  income.  Such  income, 
in  the  regular  course  of  business,  is  supposed  to  be  divided  at 
stated  times  among  the  shareholders  as  dividends,  and  thus  to 
become  a  part  of  their  regular  incomes.  But  very  often  the 
profits  gained  by  the  company,  instead  of  being  so  divided,  are 
employed  in  increasing  the  capital  or  enlarging  the  business  of 
the  company.  In  such  a  case  are  the  stockholders  to  be  regard- 
ed as  in  receipt  of  an  income  from  their  shares  %    If  so,  how  is 
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the  amount  to  be  determined  ?  Since  they  get  nothing  at  all 
from  the  company,  it  might  seem  that  the  profits  of  the  latter 
should  not  be  reckoned  as  income  to  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  have  a  right  to  their  prospective  share  of  these  profits, 
and  this  prospective  right  has  a  market  value,  they  should  be 
considered  as  in  receipt  of  an  income  equal  to  the  increase  in 
the  market  value  of  their  shares  arising  from  the  increase  of 
the  capital  owned  by  their  company. 

3  8 .  Expenditure  of  Incom  e.  The  income  determined  in  the 
preceding  section  is  a  certain  amount  of  money  which  the  in- 
dividual can  expend  at  his  own  pleasure  without  diminishing 
his  productive  power.  There  are  two  distinct  ways  in  which 
he  can  spend  it : 

I.  In  sustenance  for  himself,  his  family  and  friends. 

II.  In  increasing  the  amount  of  capital  which  he  possesses. 

We  have  found  his  net  income  by  subtracting  from  the  to- 
tal monetary  flow  to  him  the  total  payments  necessary  to  the 
transaction  of  his  business  and  the  preservation  of  his  capital. 
The  remainder  is  expended  in  the  two  ways  just  mentioned. 
We  have  then  three  great  classes  of  payments  made  by  him, 
namely : 

Payments  on  account  of  business  and  capital ; 

Payments  for  sustenance ; 

Payments  in  increase  of  capital. 

These  together  make  up  the  total  monetary  flow  from  him, 
which  is  equal  to  the  flow  to  him,  as  has  already  been  shown. 
These  flows  are  illustrated  in  the  diagram  opposite.  From 
society  to  the  merchant  goes  a  flow  of  currency  for  the  pur- 
chase of  goods.  From  the  merchant  goes  one  flov/  to  the 
jobbers  who  supply  his  goods,  another  to  his  clerks,  and  an- 
other to  capitalists  who  perhaps  own  his  warehouse  or  have 
loaned  him  money.  These  flows  represent  what  he  pays  out 
on  account  of  business.  The  dotted  line  to  producers  of 
capital  represents  that  portion  of  his  flow  which  he  expends  in 
increasing  his  capital.  He  may  merely  increase  his  stock  of 
goods,  and  then,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  producers  of  his 
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capital  are  the  jobbers  themselv  j.  If  he  builds  a  new  store 
with  liis  profits,  these  producers  will  be  bricklayers,  carpenters, 
and  mechanics.      The  heavy  dotted  line  represents  his  pay- 
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ments  for  the  sustenance  of  himself  and  family.  The  sum 
total  of  the  five  flows  from  him  makes  up  the  single  flow  from 
society  to  him. 

39.  There  are  two  laws  of  income  which  are  fundamental  in 
economics.  In  applying  the  terra  "  law  "  to  these  propositions, 
it  must  not  be  understood  that  they  are  absolutely  true,  irre- 
spective of  the  interpretation  which  may  be  put  upon  them. 
They  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  approximations  to  general 
truths  which  require,  however,  to  be  interpreted  in  each  partic- 
ular case.  The  first  law  which  we  shall  consider  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  form : 

As  a  general  rule  the  income  which  an  individual  gains  is 
equal  to  the  value  which  he  adds  to  the  sum  total  of  produc- 
tion through  the  use  of  his  own  faculties  and  capital. 

There  is  perhaps  no  proposition  in  political  economy  which 
runs  counter  to  common  ideas  more  than  this.    It  is  a  familiar 
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fact  that  the  largest  incomes  are  gained  by  men  whose  function 
in  production  appears  to  the  superficial  observer  quite  insig- 
nificant. From  the  point  of  view  of  the  average  man  the  labor 
is  the  sole  measure  of  the  product,  and  the  man  who  without 
labor  gets  a  portion  of  the  product  gets  it  without  rendering 
an  equivalent  service. 

Since  the  first  impulse  of  the  student  ought  to  be  to  point 
out  certain  obvious  limitations  to  this  law,  we  may  begin  by 
considering  them.  The  first  question  will  be  what  contribution 
to  production  is  made  by  a  man  who  makes  a  fortune  merely 
through  operations  in  the  stock  market.  The  answer  is  that  so 
far  as  this  man's  interests  are  concerned,  the  case  is  truly  an 
exception.  If  the  operations  were  merely  speculative — that  is, 
if  there  has  been  no  real  change  in  the  value  of  the  stock — the 
people  with  whom  he  has  been  dealing  have  lost  an  equal 
amount.  Therefore  the  algebraic  sum  total  of  the  gains  of  all 
the  classes  engaged  in  these  speculations  will  be  zero.  Now, 
as  already  pointed  out,  we  are  in  political  economy  principally 
concerned  with  sums  total  and  not  merely  with  the  interests  of 
this  or  that  individual.  Hence  this  error  will  not  affect  the 
sum  total. 

Let  us  suppose,  in  the  second  place,  that  our  operator  has  pur- 
chased a  stock  supposed  to  be  worthless  and,  having  held  it  a 
year  or  two,  it  has  without  any  effort  on  his  part  become  of  great 
value.  This  means  that  it  has  become  useful  to  mankind  while 
he  was  the  owner.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  law  may  be 
correctly  applied  we  must  include  in  production  all  increase  of 
value  produced  by  any  circumstance  whatever,  and  must  credit 
this  increase  to  the  owner  of  the  object  whose  usefulness  was 
enhanced.  This  remark  applies  to  all  cases  of  the  ownership 
of  land,  real  estate,  machinery,  ores,  etc.,  the  value  of  which 
may  change  without  the  application  of  labor,  merely  through 
the  movement  of  population  and  the  action  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. The  law  must  therefore,  in  order  to  be  correct,  be  un- 
derstood in  some  such  form  as  this  :  The  total  income  of  the 
community  comprises  all  the  values  produced  by  its  labor  plus 
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all  the  increase  in  the  value  of  fixed  property  brought  forth 
without  labor  minus  all  the  decay  in  value  which  has  occurred. 
Leaving  out  speculative  operations,  gambling,  etc.,  which  mere- 
ly change  the  ownership  of  property,  every  man's  income  is  then 
the  measure  of  what  he  adds  to  the  total  production. 

Tlie  most  simple  consideration  by  which  the  law  can  be 
illustrated  is  this :  no  person  can  gain  income  except  by  selling 
to  some  other  person  something  which  this  other  person  for 
the  time  being  considers  to  be  an  equivalent.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  case  of  a  railroad  manager  who  is  worth  many  mil- 
Jions  of  dollars.  If  he  has  not  gained  this  fortune  by  knock- 
ing people  down  and  picking  their  pockets,  or  by  burglary, 
which  of  course  we  assume,  then  he  must  have  gained  every 
dollar  through  some  person  paying  a  dollar  for  his  services. 
All  his  millions  have  been  gained  from  the  millions  of  people 
who  travel  on  his  road  and  the  thousands  who  purchased  its 
stock,  and  every  one  of  these  millions  and  thousands  paid  his 
dollars  because  he  thought  it  advantageous  to  himself  so  to 
do.  He  was  either  gaining  an  advantage  or  saving  himself 
from  a  disadvantage.  He  either  reached  his  place  of  business 
betimes  in  the  morning,  or  he  was  saved  the  expense  of  having 
to  stay  in  the  city  overnight,  or  of  hiring  a  carriage  to  take 
him  home. 
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30.  Second  Law  of  Income.  The  entire  amovnt  paid  by 
the  purchaser  for  any  commodity  may  he  considered  to  he 
divided  as  income  among  the  persons  who  have  been  instrit- 
mental  in  the  production  of  that  commodity,  each  man's 
share  heing  his  compensation  for  the  lahor  expended  and 
capital  employed  in  such  production. 

We  may  show  this  most  easily  by  a  diagram  of  the  flow 
pertaining  to  an  expenditure  of  $100  in  the  purchase  of  boots. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  raw  material,  principally  leather,  which 
the  shoemaker  consumed  in  making  the  boots  cost  $40 ;  and 
that  he  had  to  pay  $20  to  an  assistant  and  $5  to  the  owner  of 
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his  shop  as  rent.    This  would  leave  $35  as  his  own  income 
from  the  boots. 

The  payment  made  to  his  assistant  and  shop-owner  may,  for 
simplicity,  be  considered  as  made  solely  on  account  of  their 

services.  In  the  case  of  the 
owner  the  services  did  not 
merely  consist  of  labor,  but 
principally  of  the  interest  on 
the  capital  he  had  invested 
in  the  shop.  Wo  may,  if  we 
choose,  consider  the  income 
from  capital  as  a  separate 
item,  but  there  is  no  need  of 
our  doing  it  now. 

We  have  left  the  $40 
which  the  shoemaker  paid  to 
the  leather-dealers  for  raw 
material.  This  is  divided  in 
the  same  way  between  the 
owner  of  a  shop,  the  dealer's 
clerks,  the  tanner  from  whom 
he  purchased  his  leather,  and 
himself.  The  division  which 
we  assume  is  shown  on  the 
diagram  as  $3  going  to  one 
party,  $7  to  another,  and  $20 
to  the  third,  while  $10  is 
kept  as  his  own  income. 

The  $20  which  he  pays  the 
tanner  is  divided  according 
to  the  same  svstem.  In  eacli 
class  of  persons  represented 
by  the  circles  is  given  their  portion  of  the  mono}'.  Follow- 
ing the  flow  to  the  bottom,  we  see  that  the  division  of  the 
$100  contributes  incomes  as  follows : 
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To  the  Bhocmukcr |35 

To  tho  journeyman  shoemaker 20 

To  tho  owners  of  shops 8 

To  the  leatljcr-dcnler 10 

To  tho  leather-dealer's  clerks 7 

To  tho  tanner 5 

To  tho  producers  of  bark R 

To  tho  tanner's  assistant S 

To  the  dealer  in  hides,  his  clerks,  the  railway  owners,  (he  drovers,  and 

the  cowboys,  each  |1,  making 5 

Total $100 

An  important  question  may  arise  at  this  point.  Tho  money 
paid  to  tho  purchaser  did  not  divide  itself  in  this  way  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream,  because  the  chances  are  that  tho  shoemaker 
paid  the  wages  and  rent,  and  purchased  liis  leather,  before  he 
sold  his  boots.  Tho  same  thing  may  be  true  all  the  way  down 
the  diagram,  so  that  we  are  apparently  tracing  the  process  in  a 
reverse  order.  If  the  boots  had  all  burned  up  before  they 
were  purchased,  the  greater  part  of  the  persons  represented 
would  have  received  their  income. 

But  this  does  not  contravene  the  law  laid  down.  It  still 
remains  true  that  the  income  of  the  shoemaker  is  found  by 
subtracting  the  $65  which  he  had  previously  paid  out  from 
the  $100  which  he  received.  The  same  is  true  all  the  way 
down,  so  that  the  numbers  still  correctly  represent  incomes. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  the  future  we  shall  see 
that  the  money  paid  by  the  purchaser  of  the  boots  is  a  very 
necessary  part  of  the  future  income  of  all  concerned  in  pro- 
ducing them.  Tlie  shoemaker  cannot  keep  up  his  purchase 
of  leather  or  his  payments  to  others  unless  he  can  sell  his  pro- 
ducts. Moreover,  as  a  general  rule,  so  long  as  he  continues 
his  sales  he  will  continue  his  purchases.  Thus  the  interdepen- 
dence of  the  various  incomes  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  case. 

The  following  important  corollary  may  be  deduced  from  the 
preceding  law  :  When  the  price  of  goods  rises,  it  is  certain 
that  some  one  concerned  in  their  production  is  receiving  an  in- 
creased income  for  his  services,  and  vice  versa. 
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The  division  of  this  increase  of  incomo  among  the  different 
parties  concerned  is  partly  a  question  of  interpretation.  If, 
next  month,  tlio  shoemaker  gets  $120  for  tlio  same  toots 
which  ho  sold  for  $100  the  present  nunth,  wo  may  consider 
that  increase  of  income  as  confined  to  himself,  because  he  got 
liis  leather  and  employed  his  help  at  old  prices.  But  the 
general  fact  will  be  that  ho  could  not  command  this  increased 
price  unless  leather  became  dearer.  Therefore  i'.i  the  future 
lie  must  pay  the  higher  prices,  and  thus  the  incrciased  income 
will  be  divided  anjong  most  or  all  of  the  producers. 

The  results  of  the  above  two  laws  may  be  combined  in  the 
following  conclusions : 

I.  Every  mass  of  finished  or  unfinished  products  may  he 
regarded  as  the  joint  work  of  the  various  persons  whose  ser- 
vices were  necessary  to  the  production. 

II.  The  value  of  all  such  products  in  the  country  may  he 
divided  among  the  producers  into  shares^  each  share  heing 
apart  of  the  income  of  the  person  who  contrihutes  that  share 
to  the  prodvct. 

III.  Conversely,  we  may  consider  every  man^s  income  to 
represent  his  contrihution  to  the  sum  total  of  the  product,  and 
to  measure  his  right  to  take  an  equal  value  of  the  products  of 
others  from  that  sum  total. 
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DEMAND   A8  THE   DIRECTOR  OF   INDUSTRY. 

31.  The  members  of  the  community  gcnenilly  believe  that 
the  public  interests  are  deeply  affected  by  the  way  in  "which 
people  spend  their  money.  This  belief  ariaes  from  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  spender  confers  a  U)arked  benefit  on  the  person 
from  wliom  he  buys.  It  is  supposed  that  if  he  spends  his 
money  in  clothing,  tailors  are  beneli  cd;  if  he  spends  it  in 
shoes,  shoemakers  are  benefited ;  if  lie  carries  it  abroad,  the 
whole  community  lose  the  ben  /'t  he  might  Lave  conferred 
upon  it ;  if  he  employs  Chinese  cheap  labj.-,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  are  the  losers;  and  if  he  invests  it,  nobody  but  himpolf  geis 
any  benefit  from  it.  In  what  rcbpeots  these  current  popular 
doctrines  are  erroneous  will  appear  subsequently.  AVo  begin 
by  considering  the  question  of  the  effects  of  difi.\,iont  kinds  c^ 
expenditure  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  without  reference 
to  preconceived  opinions.  The  investigation  is  one  of  the  most 
intricate  in  economics,  and  requires  for  its  prosecution  that  we 
liave  clearly  in  mind  a  number  of  conclusions  already  drawn  in 
previous  chapters.  These  conclusions  we  shall  now  re-state  for 
the  sake  of  cleurness. 

I.  The  necessary  conditions  of  general  prosperity  are  that  a 
sufficiency  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  support  the  whole  com- 
munity should  be  produced,  and  that  each  member  should  be 
able  to  command  such  portion  as  he  is  entitled  to  under  the  laws 
which  govern  the  social  organism.  A  snflSciency  of  a  commod- 
ity is  all  that  is  required.  There  is  no  need  of  piling  up  more 
food  than  the  whole  community  can  eat,  nor  of  making  more 
clothes  than  they  can  wear  out.  Therefore  increasing  prosper- 
ity is  marked,  not  by  an  unlimited  increase  of  the  more  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life,  but  by  gradual  improvements  in  the 
24 
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quality  o*  these  necessaries,  and  in  the  quantity  of  those  arti- 
cles which  are  commonly  considered  luxuries.  It  will  of  course 
be  underetood  that  no  line  can  be  drawn  between  necessaries 
and  luxuries.  Those  do  not  form  two  classes  of  things,  but  the 
quality  of  being  a  luxury  must  be  regarded  as  one  which  dif- 
ferent objects  possess  in  different  degrees.  When  a  man  makes 
the  first  step  up'vard  in  the  social  scale,  it  is  not  by  sleeping 
in  two  straw  beds  after  having  formerly  slept  in  one,  but  by 
sleeping  in  a  better  kind  of  bed.  He  substitutes  finer  for 
coarser  clothing,  and  a  family  carriage  for  a  cart.  As  he  ad- 
vances, a  silver  watch  comes  into  his  possession,  which,  in  time, 
is  replaced  by  a  gold  one.  lie  may  have  no  more  chairs  than 
he  had  before,  but  they  are  of  better  quality,  and  books  and 
pictures  are  added  to  the  embellishments  of  his  house.  Lace  cur- 
tains take  the  place  of  the  cotton  ones  on  his  windows,  and  his 
books  at  last  go  into  a  walnut  case.  The  prosperity  of  any  one 
man  is  improved  when  he  can  add  comforts  possessing  in  a 
higher  degree  the  quality  of  luxuries;  and  any  class  of  men  is 
prosperous  when  all  of  its  members  are  prosperous.  Since,  by 
the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  those  things  are  made 
which  people  most  want  and  can  best  afford  to  buy,  it  follows 
that  general  prosperity  is  marked  by  a  general  increase  in  the 
effectiveness  of  industry,  and  that  we  must  expect  this  increase 
of  industry  to  show  itself  in  the  production  of  articles  which 
to  the  lowest  grade  of  men  would  appear  luxuries. 

So  much  for  prod  action  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  ability  of 
each  man  to  get  command  of  his  share  of  the  product.  "VVe 
have  already  shown  that  in  the  state  of  things  which  now  exists 
in  this  country  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  industrious  man 
to  suffer  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  only  persons  who  can 
so  suffer  are  those  so  weak,  miserable,  and  worthless  that  they 
cannot  or  will  not  do  anything  which  anybody  else  wants  to 
have  done,  or  who  set  so  high  a  price  on  their  services  that 
they  can  got  nobody  to  employ  them. 

II.  We  call  to  mind  that  the  primary  form  of  capital  may  be 
considered  as  sustenance  for  laborers ;  that  :s,  food  for  them  to 
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eat,  clothing  for  them  to  wear,  and  houses  for  them  to  live  in. 
In  an  economic  sense  the  chtss  laborer  includes  every  person 
who  gains  a  living  by  his  own  exertions,  and  does  not  live  oS 
the  interest  of  his  money,  or  the  profits  on  his  investments. 
Clergymen  and  teachers  are  therefore  included  in  the  class,  as 
well  as  mechanics  and  hod-carriers. 

We  also  call  to  mind  that  when  the  laborer  receives  money 
in  exchange  for  work  done,  this  money  may  be  regarded  as  art 
order  on  owners  of  sustenance  to  supply  the  laborer  with  a  cor- 
responding quantity  of  that  sustenance.  This  order  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  house-owner,  who  receives  it  as  rent ;  to  the 
owner  of  flour,  who  gives  flour  in  exchange  for  it ;  and  to  the 
clothier,  who  gives  clothes  for  it. 

In  order  that  the  work  of  the  laborer  may  be  profitable,  the 
value  of  his  product,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  exceed  the 
value  of  all  the  sustenance  which  he  and  his  family  consume. 
The  measure  of  the  laborer's  prosperity  is  the  qual'ty  of  the 
sustenance  which  he  is  able  to  command. 

III.  The  demand  for  various  kinds  of  commodities  fluctuates 
from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to  year.  There  is  there- 
fore a  corresponding  fluctuation  in  the  industry  which  pro- 
duces those  commodities.  It  has  been  shown  that  these  fluctua- 
tions in  industry  may  be  represented  by  supposing  laborers  who 
are  engaged  in  producing  one  class  of  goods  to  change  their  oc- 
cupation and  produce  the  other  class.  This  change  can  be  ef- 
fected either  directly,  by  laborers  changing  their  occupation,  or 
indirectly,  by  employing  more  new  labor  in  the  new  occupation. 
The  result  is  the  same  in  the  two  cases  (as  shown  in  II.  49). 
The  restrictions  to  which  this  change  of  industry  is  subject  have 
also  been  pointed  out,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  only  case 
in  which  any  difiiculty  is  met  with  in  effecting  the  change  of 
employment  arises  when  a  higher  order  of  skill  is  demanded. 

IV.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  reader  should  have  clearly 
in  mind  the  monetary  circulation  as  described  in  the  last  two 
chapters,  and  the  distinction  between  the  current  measure  of  de- 
mand and  the  absolute  measure.     The  main  proposition  to  be 
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had  in  mind  in  this  connection  is  that  demand  depends  upon 
the  ratio  between  the  flow  of  the  circulation  and  the  price 
asked  ;  that  when  the  flow  diminishes,  either  through  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  volume  of  currency,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  through  a  diminution  of  its  rapidity  of  circulation, 
a  general  falling  oflf  in  the  demand  for  commodities  in  general 
is  a  necessary  result ;  also  that  this  falling  ofl'  has  its  natural 
remedy  in  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  general  scale  of 
prices,  which  will  immediately  restore  the  demand  without  any 
general  change  in  the  ability  of  different  classes  of  men  to  com- 
mand the  means  of  subsistence. 
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33,  If  in  the  monetary  circulation  we  consider  a  payment 
from  one  person  A  to  another  person  B,  we  may  inquire  what  B 
does  with  the  identical  money  he  thus  receives,  and  may,  in  im- 
agination, trace  it  through  the  different  streams  passing  from  B 
to  other  members  of  the  community.  From  each  member  the 
stream  will  subdivide  itself  amongst  other  members,  and  so  on 
indefinitely,  but  its  total  magnitude  will  remain  unchanged-. 
For  example,  we  may  imagine  that  a  sum  of  five  dollars  being 
paid  to  B,  he  pays  one  dollar  of  it  to  each  of  five  persons.  If 
each  of  these  persons  divides  it  among  four  other  persons,  there 
will  be  twenty  in  all  who  will  each  receive  twenty-five  cents 
of  that,  money.  If  each  of  these  twenty  persons  divide  the 
money  among  five  others,  we  shall  have  one  hundred  persons 
each  receiving  five  cents.  In  every  case  the  total  volume  of 
all  the  little  streams  which  we  consider  amounts  constantly 
to  five  dollars.  Of  course  in  practice  the  division  would  be 
unequal,  but  this  would  not  affect  the  result  when  we  add  up 
all  the  payments. 

It  may  be  asked,  How  shall  we  distinguish  this  particular  five 
dollars  from  all  the  other  money  flowing  from  B  ?  The  latter 
was  perhaps  in  receipt  of  hundreds  of  dollars  from  other  par- 
ties ;  he  puts  the  five  dollars  he  receives  from  A  into  bis  gen- 
eral fund,  and  thus  mixes  it  up  in  such  a  way  that  we  cannot 
distinguish  between  this  particular  sum  and  the  other  money. 
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The  answer  to  this  is  that  we  learn  what  B  does  with  that  par- 
ticular five  dollars  by  inquiring  in  what  streams  the  deficiency 
would  have  been  found  had  he  not  received  that  five  dollars 
from  A.  It  is  mathematically  certain  that  if  he  had  not  re- 
ceived it  he  would  have  had  that  much  the  less  to  pay  out  to 
others ;  so  that,  taking  all  his  payees  together,  it  is  certain  that 
five  dollars  more  are  received  than  would  have  been  received 
by  them  had  A  not  made  this  payment.  "What  is  true  of  these 
payees  is  true  of  their  payees ;  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the 
stream  amounting  to  this  sum,  how  far  soever  we  trace  it- 
Having  thus  considered  the  effects  of  cutting  off  this  stream, 
so  far  as  it  concerns  those  to  whom  it  would  have  flowed  had 
it  not  been  cut  off,  let  us  consider  the  consequence  in  another 
direction.  If  A  had  not  made  that  payment  to  B  he  would 
have  had  five  dollars  more  either  to  keep  or  to  spend  for  some 
other  purpose.  Let  us  first  consider  the  case  in  which  he 
spends  it  in  some  other  way.  Then  his  fiow  to  some  third 
person,  C  for  example,  would  have  been  increased  by  the  same 
amount  that  his  flow  to  B  is  diminished.  He  pays  either  to  B 
or  to  C,  but  not  to  both.  We  may  in  imagination  trace  the  pay- 
ment from  A  through  C  and  then  see  it  subdivided  amongst 
different  classes  of  persons  in  the  same  way  that  we  did  when 
it  went  through  B. 

The  conception  that  we  must  now  form  is  this :  We  imagine 
A  holding  his  five  dollars  and  deliberating  whether  he  shall 
issue  it  to  B  or  to  C.  Whichever  of  the  two  he  decides  shall 
receive  it,  we  may  trace  it  from  the  receiver  as  it  subdivides 
itself  among  other  members  of  the  community.  We  may  sup- 
pose it,  after  two  or  three  payments,  to  be  subdivided  among 
the  same  persons  whether  paid  to  B  or  to  C.  After  it  reaches 
those  same  persons  the  effects  will  b  "  the  same.  Any  economic 
difference  that  may  result  from  the  two  directions  will  take 
place  while  the  streams  are  divided,  and  before  they  join  by 
reaching  the  same  parties.  This  conception  of  the  stream  ulti- 
mately reaching  the  same  persons  in  whichever  way  paid  is 
introduced  for  simplicity.     As  a  matter  of  fact  and  reason, 
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when  divided  among  so  many  men  that  each  one's  share  is  in- 
considerable, we  may  consider  it  as  having  reached  the  same 
persons. 

33.  Purchase  of  Commodities  and  Demand  for  Labor. 
In  all  that  precedes  we  have  made  no  classification  of  pay- 
ments according  to  their  object.  A  distinction  is,  however, 
made  by  economists  between  payments  to  laborers  for  their 
services  and  payments  for  commodities  already  produced. 
The  ground  of  this  distinction  is  this  :  the  capital  with  which 
commodities  are  produced  is  not  the  money  received  for  sell- 
ing them,  but  the  sustenance  which  the  laborers  consumed 
while  making  them.  Hence  the  payments  which  support 
labor  are  not  those  made  to  the  seller  of  goods,  but  those 
made  to  laborers  to  enable  them  to  purchase  sustenance.  If, 
then,  we  consider  only  the  latter  class  of  payments,  we  must 
follow  the  stream  of  currency  through  the  parties  who  sell 
goods  until  we  find  it  to  reach  laborers  who  receive  it  as  wages 
and  who  purchase  sustenance  with  it. 

This  is  what  we  have  done  in  the  preceding  chapter,  where 
we  have  shown  that  every  payment  for  goods  purchased  may 
be  considered  as  divided  as  wages  and  interest  among  those 
instrumental  in  their  production. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  question  how  we  may  suppose  a 
payment  from  A  to  B  to  be  divided  by  the  latter  amongst  his 
employes  with  a  view  of  finding  what  laborer  it  reaches.  It 
is  an  obvious  rule  of  business  that  if  a  manufacturer  finds  he 
cannot  sell  a  particular  class  of  goods,  he  stops  making  those 
goods.  If  he  finds  goods  sell  well,  he  spends  the  money  which 
he  receives  for  them  in  helping  his  operatives  to  replace  the 
stock  which  is  sold  out.  Since  manufacturers  will  not  allow 
unsold  goods  to  accumulate  without  limit,  and  indeed  will 
make  none  except  what  they  can  sell,  we  may  consider  every 
peraon  who  purchases  goods  of  any  particular  class  as  placing  in 
the  manufacturer's  hands  the  power  and  inducement  to  replace 
these  goods  by  employing  men  to  make  a  fresh  supply  of  them. 
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34.  Wc  now  reach  tlio  following  fnndiunental  law  of  em- 
ployment: A  change  of  demand  from  one  commodity  to 
another  may  always  he  met  by  a  corresponding  change  of  labor 
from  the  production  of  the  one  commodity  to  that  of  the  other 
in  so  far  as  this  change  is  possible. 

The  way  in  which  the  change  is  hrought  ahout,  and  the  condi- 
tions to  which  it  is  suhject,  have  hecn  set  forth  in  II.  49,  50. 
Let  A  be  an  agent  who  has  money  to  spend,  M  a  shoemaker, 
and  T  a  tailor.  Also  let  S  be  the  collection  of  the  individuals 
from  whom  the  tailors  and  shoemakers  may  purchase  their  sup- 
plies. Then  if  the  agent  purchases  from  the  tailors,  the  latter 
will  spend  the  money  so  received  for  food,  clothing,  and  other 
necessaries,  as  well  as  for  the  means  of  continuing  their  busi- 
ness. This  expenditure  is  repeated  by  a  continuation  of  the 
stream  from  M  to  S,  S  representing  the  community  in  general. 
But  suppose  the  spender,  instead  of  purchasing  clothes,  pur- 
chases shoes.  Then  his  money,  instead  of  going  to  the  tailor  T, 
will  go  to  the  shoemaker  M.  If  now  the  equilibrium  of  supply 
and  demand  was  exact  when  the  purchase  was  made  from  the 
tailor,  then  the  result  of  buying  from  the  shoemaker  will  be 
that  a  certain  amount  of  tailoring  industry  is  left  out  of  em- 
ployment, while  there  is  a  demand  for  an  additional  supply  of 
the  labor  of  shoemakers.  To  fix  the  idea,  let  us  suppose  that  A 
represents  a  number  of  persons  such  that  the  demand  in  ques- 
tion will  be  represented  by  the  services  of  a  single  person.  If 
then  a  single  tailor  can  change  his  business  to  that  of  making 
shoes,  he  will  receive  the  same  money  as  before,  and  will  spend 
most  of  it  among  the  same  people  as  before.  The  supply  and 
demand  will  then  be  perfectly  equalized,  and  the  monetary 
circulation  among  all  the  people  of  the  community  will  be  the 
same  as  before.  What  A  has  done  has  been  to  change  the  in- 
dustry of  one  man  from  that  of  shoemaking  to  that  of  making 
clothes. 

We  have  already  shown  how  and  under  what  conditions  this 
change  can  be  brought  about.  We  call  to  mind  that  there  is 
no  necessity  that  any  individual  tailor  should  change  liis  occu- 
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pation  for  that  of  a  slioeinaker.  Some  third  person  may  have 
adopted  the  trade  of  shoemaker,  and  the  tailor  may  take  his 
place,  or  there  may  be  a  series  of  changes,  as  ah'eady  explained 
in  treating  of  changes  of  occupation.  Finally,  some  tailor  may 
die  and  the  person  who  otherwise  would  have  filled  his  place 
may  learn  to  make  shoes.  But  in  whatever  way  the  change 
comes  about,  the  final  result  will  be  the  same  as  if  some  one 
tailor  had  changed  his  occupation  to  that  of  a  shoemaker. 
The  effect  of  this  change  of  expenditure  is  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram, which  now  includes  not  merely 
a  single  flow,  as  our  former  diagrams 
have,  but  two  alternate  flows.  On 
the  right  hand  the  accented  letters 
represent  the  flows  which  formerly 
went  through  the  tailors.  From  the 
agent  A  went  the  flow  a'  to  the  tail- 
ors, among  whom  of  c-^urse  we  in- 
clude the  merchants  v  .10  sold  the 
clothes.  This  flow  subdivides  itself 
into  two,  V  and  0',  the  former  being 
the  payment  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  tailors,  and  the  latter  that  portion 
of  the  payment  which  went  to  the 
parties  who  supplied  the  cloth  and 
the  wool.  These  parties  got  the  wool 
from  certain  sheep-raisers,  and  the 
flow  d'  represents  the  payment  to 
them. 

Now  when  A  ceases  to  buy  these  particular  clothes,  the 
latter  flows  all  stop.  In  lieu  of  a'  wo  have  an  equal  flow  a 
going  to  the  shoemakers.  We  therefore  suppose  a  passage  of 
certain  men  from  the  ranks  of  the  tailors  to  those  of  the  shoe- 
makers. To  show  that  this  passage  may  be  indirect,  we  draw 
a  blank  circle  between  them,  which  may  bo  considered  as  rep- 
resenting the  community  at  large,  or  that  portion  of  the  com- 
munity which  is  looking  for  something  to  do.    The  unemployed 
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tailora  pass  into  that  class,  and  the  shoemakers  pass  out  of  it,  so 
that  it  remains  unchan£:ed  in  number. 

Since  shoemakers  consume  the  same  subsistence  as  tailors,  the 
flow  b  for  that  subsistence  is  the  same  as  the  flow  h\  so  that  the 
interests  of  society  at  hirge  are  unaffected.  In  lieu  of  the  flow 
c'  to  the  cloth  and  wool-dealers,  we  have  a  flow  c  to  the  leather- 
makers.  Therefore  there  must  be  a  change  from  the  business 
of  dealing  in  wool  to  that  of  making  or  dealing  in  leather. 

In  lieu  of  the  flow  d'  to  the  sheep-raisers,  we  have  the  flow 
d  to  the  cattle-raisers.  It  is  as  easy  to  raise  cattle  as  sheep,  and 
the  balance  is  made  good  by  a  sufiicient  number  of  cattle  being 
substituted  for  sheep. 

The  point  mainly  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  the  totality  of 
demand  is  unchanged  by  the  change  of  expenditure.  There  is 
a  greater  demand  for  those  classes  of  services  or  commodities 
on  the  left  side  of  the  diagram,  and  a  less  demand  for  those  on 
the  right  side.  The  compensation  is  effected  by  the  passage  of 
a  limited  number  of  men  from  those  on  the  right  to  those  on 
the  left,  and  the  interests  of  society  at  large  remain  unchanged. 

36.  Case  of  Non-competing  Groups.  The  question  may 
arise,  "What  would  be  the  effect  if  the  change  of  expenditure 
by  A,  instead  of  being  directed  to  commodities  made  by  the 
same  classes  of  men  as  before,  should  be  directed  to  those 
made  by  a  non-competing  group  whose  ranks  tailors  could 
not  join  ?  Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  lieu  of  shoemakers 
the  parties  employed  were  professors  of  Sanscrit  and  Hebrew. 
Not  only  could  the  tailors  never  learn  to  teach  Sanscrit  or  He- 
brew, but  it  is  not  likely  that  there  could  be  any  relation  by 
which  the  tailor  should  take  any  place  occupied  by  such  a 
teacher  in  the  blank  circle.  The  result  would  be  a  general 
falling  off  in  the  demand  for  the  work  of  tailors,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  professors  of  Sanscrit. 

It  may  appear  that  since  the  professors  of  Sanscrit  must  be 
clothed,  there  will  be  a  flow  from  them  to  the  tailors  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  the  flow  from  A.    But  examination  will 
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show  us  that  sncli  is  not  tlio  case.  The  professors  of  Sanscrit 
must  have  been  clad  before,  and  will  need  few  or  no  more 
clothes  after  their  change  of  employment  than  they  did  before. 
Moreover,  their  entire  income  is,  by  hypothesis,  taken  out  of 
the  flow  which  formerly  went  to  the  tailors,  and  under  any 
circumstances  they  spend  but  a  small  fraction  of  that  income 
for  clothes.  There  is  therefore  an  actual  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  the  labor  of  teaching  Sanscrit,  and  a  diminished 
demand  for  that  of  making  clothes,  which,  so  far  as  this  par- 
ticular operation  is  concerned,  cannot  be  compensated. 

To  learn  the  complete  effect  of  the  change  upon  society  we 
ought  to  know  what  the  professors  were  doing  before  A 
employed  them.  They  probably  left  some  other  employer,  E, 
and  thus  the  flow  to  them  from  E  was  stopped,  to  be  replaced 
by  the  flow  from  A.  If,  after  the  change,  this  flow  from 
E  should  pass  to  tailors,  shoemakers,  etc.,  the  compensation 
would  be  complete,  the  only  change  being  that  the  professors 
of  Sanscrit  would  now  bo  paid  out  of  a  new  flow.  But  this 
would  be  really  no  change  at  all,  so  far  as  the  interests  of 
classes  are  concerned,  but  only  an  interchange  of  two  flows. 
What  we  are  considering,  however,  is  not  a  change  of  this 
sort,  but  an  actual  change  by  A  from  demanding  clothes  to 
dema.iding  the  teaching  of  Sanscrit,  uncompensated  by  any 
reverse  change  by  other  people.  The  undoubted  result  is  that 
already  set  forth.  So  far  as  immediate  income  is  concerned, 
one  class  is  better  and  another  worse  off.  There  are  indeed 
ulterior  effects,  but  these  are  to  be  considered  in  subsequent 
chapters. 

36.  Other  Forms  of  Expenditure.  We  have  been  compar- 
ing the  effects  of  different  modes  of  expenditure,  and  we  have 
shown  that  the  sum  total  of  the  demand  for  labor  is  the  same 
whether  one  spends  his  money  for  one  kind  of  labor  or  suste- 
nance or  another  kind.  But  there  are  still  two  cases  to  be  con- 
sidered.   What  will  the  effect  be — 

1.  When  A,  instead  of  spending  his  money  by  demanding 
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serviccs  from  the  social  organism  to  which  he  belongs,  sends  it 
abroad,  or  melts  it  into  joweh'y ;  that  is,  when  lie  simply  stops 
the  flow  a  from  himself,  and  so  employs  nobody  in  place  of 
the  tailors  ? 

2.  When,  instead  of  spending,  he  invests  it  in  some  form  of 
capital? 

The  modifications  in  our  conclusions  when  the  act  of  demand 
is  thus  modified  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next  three  chap- 
ters. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Draw  diagrams  showing  tbe  effects  of  the  following  changes  of  ex- 
penditure, and  the  corresponding  changes  of  labor.  Show  also,  in  each 
case,  whether  the  change  can  be  made  without  disadvantage. 

1.  A  man  who  has  been  collecting  a  library  stops  buying  books  and 
spends  tbe  same  income  in  building  houses. 

II.  The  inhabitants  of  a  city  who  have  been  getting  their  streets  graded 
and  paved  stop  that  expenditure  and  spend  the  same  income  upon  the 
erection  of  a  city  hall. 

III.  A  body  of  men  who  have  been  clothing  themselves  expensively 
stop  buying  new  clothes  and  expend  the  money  thus  saved  in  giving  din- 
ners to  their  friends. 

IV.  A  body  of  men  in  New  York  stop  building  railways  and  invest  the 
income  thus  saved  in  building  iron  ships. 

V.  A  man  who  has  been  spending  his  income  in  keeping  an  expensive 
house  bequeaths  his  property  to  a  college. 

2.  After  the  burning  of  Chicago  what  classes  of  men  probably  left  the 
city,  and  what  classes  went  thither  to  find  profitable  employment? 

8.  If  the  government  of  New  York  State  had  never  undertaken  the 
building  of  the  new  capitol  at  Albany,  in  what  way  would  the  demand 
for  labor  have  been  different  from  what  it  is? 

4.  "When  a  government  borrows  money  from  a  body  of  capitalists  who 
have  been  building  railways,  and  expends  it  in  war,  what  change  in  the 
occupation  of  men  does  it  bring  about? 

5.  When  the  State  of  Virginia  borrowed  money  from  citizens  of  New 
York,  and  spent  it  in  internal  improvements,  what  cliango  in  occupation 
and  what  movement  of  population  was  brought  about? 
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EFFECT  OF  A  DIMINTTTION   IN  THE   FLOW   OF  THE   CUfiRENCY. 

37.  Our  answer  to  tlic  question  wlmt  will  happen  in  case  of 
a  withdrawal  of  cnrreney  from  the  regular  flow,  and  a  conse- 
quent diminution  of  that  flow,  depends  upon  principles  which 
have  already  been  developed  in  the  preceding  chaptere.  But 
it  will  conduce  to  clearness  to  combine  these  principles  in  a  new 
form  and  apply  the  result  to  this  special  question.  The  imme- 
diate effect  is  very  obvious,  and  is  correctly  apprehended  by 
the  business  public.  The  ulterior  effect  is  not  so  obvious,  but 
is  capable  of  being  made  clear  to  any  min4  capable  of  grasping 
the  problem. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  withdrawal  must  be  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  industrial  as  well  as  of  the  monetary  flow.  Let  us 
once  more  revert  to  the  hypothesis  of  Fig.  7.  The  consumers 
A  were  there  supposed  to  have  been  spending  their  money  for 
clothes,  thus  causing  an  industrial  flow  along  the  lines  d\  c\  J', 
and  a'  from  sheep-raisers  and  wool-dealers,  etc.,  through  tailors 
terminating  in  the  men  A.  It  was  shown  in  ilie  last  chapter 
how  the  change  of  A's  expenditure  from  clothes  to  shoes  now 
causes  the  industrial  flow  to  pass  along  the  veins  d,  e,  h,  a,  but 
without  causing  any  diminution  in  the  demand  for  employ- 
ment. Now  it  is  very  evident  that  if  A  does  not  spend  his 
money  in  either  of  these  directions,  nor  in  any  third  direction 
which  will  cause  a  demand  for  the  products  of  the  community, 
that  particular  branch  of  the  industrial  flow  shown  on  the  dia- 
gram will  entirely  stop.  This  will  be  the  case  if  he  sends 
his  money  abroad,  melts  it  into  jewelry,  or  deposits  it  in  a 
bank  which  does  not  loan  it  out  to  its  customers.  Hence  the 
tailora,  shoemakers,  and  producers  of  subsistence  in  general 
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nntuniUy  oppose  this  policy  on  the  part  of  A,  and  desire  tliat 
ho  shall  not  only  spend  his  money,  hut  spend  it  at  home. 

Now  if  the  money  prices  of  all  commodities  or  services  were 
fixed  by  any  law  whatever,  whether  a  legislative  enactment  or 
a  provision  of  nature,  then  this  diminution  of  the  industrial 
fiow  would  bo  not  only  the  immediate  but  the  permanent  re- 
sult of  every  diminution  in  the  fiow  of  the  currency.  But  such 
is  not  tlio  case.  Tho  ulterior  effect  is  that  the  industrial  fiow 
is  restored  as  soon  as  pi  'ccs  can  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
new  state  of  things.  T<  see  this  wo  must  first  remark  that 
there  is  no  law  which  prescribes  how  great  a  monetary  fiow  is 
required  to  measure  or  equal  the  industrial  fiow.  This  depends 
altogether  upon  the  scale  of  prices.  When  in  the  equation  of 
the  industrial  flow, 

K  X  P  =  V  X  R, 

we  have  a  diminution  in  V,  it  may  at  any  time  be  compensated 
by  a  corresponding  diminution  in  P,  without  changing  the 
actual  industrial  fiow  K.  Moreover,  this  operation  of  dimin- 
ishing P,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  equation,  is  nothing  more  than 
that  of  accommodating  prices  to  demand,  as  wo  have  already 
shown. 

If  then  we  suppose  that  the  change  of  expenditure  by  A 
was  equivalent  to  one  per  centum  of  the  total  expenditure  of 
the  entire  community,  it  would  follow  that  one  per  centum  of 
the  industrial  population  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment 
so  long  as  the  scale  of  prices  remained  the  same  as  before.  If 
this  one  per  centum  were  composed  wholly  of  tailors,  that  class 
alone  would  be  immediately  affected.  Fijiding  this  diminution 
in  the  demand  for  their  labor,  some  of  them  would  have  to  sub- 
mit to  a  reduction  of  one  per  cent  in  their  wages,  while  others 
would  seek  for  other  employments.  This  competition  for  work 
would  cause  a  fall  in  prices,  and  the  reduction  in  price  would 
cause  an  increase  of  demand.  Thus,  as  soon  as  the  equilibrium 
was  restored,  everything  would  go  on  as  before,  except  in  the 
following  points : 
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1.  There  would  be  fewer  tailors  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  community. 

2.  Wngos  would  be  one  per  cent  lower. 
8.  Goods  would  be  one  per  cent  clioapcr. 

Tims  everything  would  go  on  in  its  regular  normal  way,  only 
on  a  scale  of  prices  one  per  cent  lower.  No  one  except  A  would 
in  i-eality  be  either  better  or  worse  off.  Wo  may  assume  that 
A  would  bo  a  little  better  off,  because  he  bought,  instead  of 
clothing,  something  which  he  must  have  wanted  n)ore  than  he 
did  clothes. 

In  tracing  this  effect  of  tho  withdrawal  of  the  circulation  we 
have  supposed  tho  withdrawal  to  be  permanent.  But  in  most 
cases  the  circulation  will  be  restored  through  the  action  of 
causes  brought  into  play  by  the  very  act  of  withdrawal.  For 
example,  if  a  portion  of  the  volume  of  currency  is  sent  abroad, 
that  very  act,  if  it  diminishes  home  and  raises  foreign  prices, 
will  lead  to  a  demand  for  our  goods  from  abroad,  and  thus  re- 
sult in  sending  back  the  money.  The  more  money  the  owner 
deposits  in  a  bank  tlie  more  the  bank  will  have  to  loan.  Hence 
the  general  rule  will  be  that  the  volume  of  currency  cannot  be 
so  diminished  by  bank  deposits  as  to  cause  a  great  rise  of  prices. 
When  prices  begin  to  fall,  that  very  fact  will  cause  men  to  seek 
for  money  in  order  to  buy,  and  thus  will  arise  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  ownera  of  bullion  to  get  it  coined  into  money, 
and  on  the  part  of  business  men  to  borrow  from  their  banks. 

38.  The  question  may  arise  whether,  after  all,  we  are  not 
here  dealing  with  a  general  and  serious  evil  in  that  wo  are  su|>- 
posing  a  change  of  occupation  on  tho  part  of  men  and  a  change 
in  prices  of  goods,  neither  of  which  can  take  place  without  loss 
and  friction.  This  would  be  true  if  there  were  any  system  on 
which  we  could  accurately  adjust  prices  and  demand,  so  that 
everybody  should  know  exactly  what  occupation  to  engage  in, 
and  pursue  that  occupation  all  his  life,  and  if  the  change  con- 
sisted in  a  disturbance  of  this'adjustment.  But  such  is  not  the 
ease.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  changes  of  the  kind  we  have  sup- 
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pOBcd  are  going  on  all  tho  timo  ns  an  incvitnblo  result  of  tlio  con- 
tinnnl  clmngo  in  population  and  tastes,  of  old  men  dying  of!  and 
new  ones  coining  on  tho  stage,  of  new  modes  of  production  be- 
ing discovered  and  now  wants  arising.  Laborers  of  all  classes 
are  continually  making  changes  by  demanding  higher  wages  or 
bettor  terms  of  labor  from  their  en)])loyers,  and  every  change 
of  this  sort  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  change  of  demand. 
Prices  of  every  sort  are  therefore  always  varying  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  these  changing  circumstniiccs.  It  is 
perfectly  conceivable  that  the  change  made  by  A  in  his  mode 
of  oxpendituro  would  be  compensated  by  a  change  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  by  some  one  else,  or  by  tailors  getting  dissatisfied 
and  going  into  other  employments  of  their  own  accord  before 
A  changed  his  demand.  In  this  case  A's  change,  instead  of 
editing  in  the  necessity  of  a  new  adjustment  of  prices  and 
wages,  might  obviate  tho  necessity  of  an  adjustment  duo  to 
some  other  cause. 

Moreover,  wo  have  supposed  A's  cessation  of  demand  to  be 
for  clothing  alone,  and  thus  thrown  the  whole  burden  of  tho 
change  on  the  tailors.  But  this  is  an  extreme  case.  The  chances 
are  that  the  demand  falls  off  equally  from  nearly  all  classes  of 
products,  and  that  the  comi>en6ation  is  effected  without  any 
material  change  of  occupation. 
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39.  The  above  conclusion  is  subject  to  one  important  tem- 
porary exception.  Although  the  wholesale  prices  of  commodi- 
ties rapidl}'  adjust  themselves  to  variations  in  tho  monetary  flow, 
there  are  certain  classes  of  services  in  which  the  adjustment 
takes  place  very  slowly  and  is  impeded  by  various  causes.  The 
salaries  of  government  ofiicere  can  be  changed  only  by  legisla- 
tion, and  therefore  do  not  respond  to  changes  of  demand.  The 
salaries  of  employes  generally  are  to  a  certain  extent  subject 
to  the  same  rule.  They  are  fixed  by  agreement  or  custom,  and 
can  be  changed  only  after  the  pressure  has  become  so  serious  as 
to  derange  the  business  of  employers.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  most  retail  prices.    It  has  been  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter 
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why  they  do  not  respond  rapidly  to  changes  in  the  market. 
No  one  expects  the  prices  of  dishes  on  Dehnonico's  table  to 
rise  and  fall  with  the  market  prices  of  cattle  and  flour.  Al- 
though it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  the  long-run  a  permanent 
change  would  produce  its  effect,  even  at  Delmonico's,  unless 
some  other  cause  intervened  to  prevent  it,  yet  this  would  not  be 
true  immediately. 

This  resistance  to  change  modifies  in  an  important  degree 
the  effect  which  we  have  described,  and  renders  it  much  more 
injurious  to  certain  classes.  What  we  have  conclusively  shown 
is,  firstly,  that  in  the  case  of  a  diminution  in  the  moneta.y  flow 
this  diminution  tends  to  divide  itself  in  equal  proportions  in 
all  the  channels  of  flow;  secondl}',  that  there  is  also  a  ten- 
dency to  cause  a  uniform  fall  of  prices;  and  thirdly,  that 
when  these  tendencies  have  full  play,  no  one  except  debtors 
and  creditors  are  either  worse  or  better  off. 

But  suppose  tha«  there  are  certain  channels  in  which  the 
sellers  of  services  or  commodities  are  able  to  demand  the  same 
price  as  before ;  that  is,  to  keep  up  the  same  monetary  flo\.  as 
before  through  the  channels  which  lead  to  themselves.  Tire 
inevitable  result  will  be  t]  ♦■.  the  flow  into  other  channels  will 
be  diminished  in  an  undue  proportion,  and  that  other  persons 
must  in  consequence  suffer.  To  fix  the  ideas,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  persons  who  can  thus  command  a  constant  flow  to 
themselves  form  one  half  of  the  community,  and  that  there  is  a 
diminution  in  the  total  flow  of  10  per  cent.  Let  us  call  A  the 
half  of  the  community  who  possess  this  ability  to  keep  up  the 
flow,  and  B  the  other  half.  The  result  will  be  that  class 
A  will  command  the  same  prices  for  all  their  goods  and  ser- 
vices as  before,  while  class  B  will  find  a  diminution  of  20 
per  cent  in  the  flow  to  them.  Then  class  A  Avill  actually  gain, 
by  being  able  to  purchase  more  cheaply  all  the  goods  which 
clf.ss  B  have  to  furnish,  while  class  B  will  lose  to  the  same 
extent.  In  the  present  state  of  human  nature,  class  B  are 
not  going  to  submit  immediately  to  this  discrimination  against 
them;    they  therefore  determine  that  they  will  remain  idle 
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rather  than  submit  to  selling  their  goods  or  services  at  so  low  a 
rate.  The  result  will  be  that  their  prices  as  well  as  those  of 
class  A  will  bo  kept  up,  and  thus  there  will  be  a  din^luished 
industrial  flow  from  them  corresponding  to  the  diminished 
monetary  flow  to  them.  In  short,  to  take  the  case  just  sup- 
posed, 20  per  cent  of  them  will  be  idle,  or  perhaps  all  of  them 
will  be  idle  20  per  cent  of  their  time.  Supposing  the  former 
case  to  occur,  as  it  commonly  will,  the  result  will  be  that  the 
80  per  cent  of  class  B  who  remain  at  work  will  bo  in  the  same 
position  as  class  A.  Thus  we  shall  have  90  per  cent  of  the 
population  at  work  on  the  old  scale  of  prices,  and  10  per  cent 
idle,  and  looking  for  a  living  as  best  they  can  get  it. 

Such  is  the  familiar  case  presented  to  us  in  what  are  com- 
monly known  as  "  hard  times."  The  real  trouble  in  such  cases 
is  that  wages  and  prices  are  higher  than  they  should  be  to  cor- 
respond to  the  monetary  flow.  Were  there  any  power  which 
could  by  its  own  fiat  diminish  all  prices  ten  per  cent,  that  act 
would  operate  exactly  like  taking  the  load  off  a  wheel  when 
the  driving  force  became  insuflicient  to  turn  it.  The  wheel 
would  immediately  commence  turning  again. 

In  order  that  such  a  fiat  should  be  effective  it  would  have  to 
include  not  only  a  scaling  down  of  prices  and  wages,  but  of 
debts.  The  payment  of  a  debt  is  an  integral  portion  of  the 
monetary  flow ;  but  it  is  a  portion  which  cannot  be  diminished 
in  response  to  a  general  diminution  in  the  flow,  except  through 
the  disaster  of  bankruptcy  on  the  part  of  the  debtor.  The  re- 
sult is  that  when  the  general  flow  of  currency  diminishes,  the 
intensity  of  its  effect  is  exaggerated,  not  only  because  there  are 
such  large  classes  of  men  who  cannot  command  the  same  prices 
as  before,  but  because  in  every  mercantile  community  large 
payments  of  debts  are  always  due.  This  is  why  a  commercial 
panic  is  first  felt  at  the  monetary  centres,  where  business  is 
conducted  and  debts  are  incurred  on  a  large  scale,  and  why  in 
case  of  such  a  panic  the  obstruction  to  current  business  is  pro- 
portionally greater  than  the  diminution  of  the  total  monetary 
flow.  ^^ 
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40.  Since  there  is  no  power  which  can  possibly  issue  or  en- 
force such  a  fiat,  or  make  any  regulations  respecting  prices,  it 
follows  that  the  only  available  way  of  avoiding  the  evils  just 
described  would  be  to  make  the  monetary  flow  correspond  to 
the  variations  of  price.  Were  this  practicable,  the  method  of 
doing  it  would  belong  to  a  separate  portion  of  the  present  work, 
since  it  would  be  a  practical  application  of  economical  princi- 
ples, and  not  a  branch  of  the  science.  But  we  may  dispose  of 
the  subject  by  showing  what  kind  of  difficulties  surround  it. 
What  we  want  is  an  accordance  between  the  two  quantities, 
scale  of  prices  oxxdiflow  of  currency.  Now  suppose  that  the 
government  or  banks  of  the  country  could,  by  the  issue  of 
credits  or  paper  money,  make  the  flow  of  currency  what  it 
pleased.  If  prices  were  fixed  by  law,  there  would  then  be  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  equation.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
every  man  is  at  liberty  to  set  what  price  he  pleases  on  his 
goods  and  services.  It  would  therefore  be  impossible  for  the 
government  to  keep  up  the  equality.  The  result  of  an  at- 
tempt to  do  so  would  be  a  continuous  increase  in  the  volume 
of  the  currency  to  correspond  to  the  continually  increasing 
prices  which  everybody  would  be  putting  upon  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  industrial  flow. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  remarked  that  we  have  in 
all  the  preceding  discussions  supposed  the  disturbance  to  begin 
with  a  diminution  of  the  monetarv  flow.  But  the  student 
of  the  subject  should  never  forget  that  the  real  evil  is  not 
merely  this  diminution  of  the  flow,  but  the  lack  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  flow  and  the  scale  of  prices  which  thus 
arises.  The  very  same  trouble  will  arise  if  prices  are  made 
higher  while  the  flow  remains  unaltered.  Now,  efforts  to  in- 
crease prices  or  wages  are  constantly  being  made  on  every 
hand,  and  no  power  can  prevent  them.  Let  us  suppose  all  the 
operations  of  industry  to  be  going  on  in  the  normal  way  already 
described,  everybody  being  employed  on  terms  which  are  satis- 
factory for  the  time  being.  As  human  nature  is,  we  may  be 
sure  that  this  satisfaction  will  not  continue.    Some  class  of  men, 
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the  buildera  of  houses  for  example,  will  be  sure  to  demand 
higher  wages.  Let  us  suppose  that  tliey  command  them ;  the 
result  will  be  an  increase  in  the  flow  of  the  currency  to  the 
builders  of  houses  which  must  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  their 
employei*s.  Hence  there  will  be  a  less  flow  from  these  em- 
ployers to  other  people.  The  success  of  the  house-builders 
will  encourage  other  classes  of  laborers  to  demand  higher 
wages.  This  demand  will  come  at  the  very  moment  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  success  of  the  house-builders,  there  will  be 
an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  pay  even  the  same 
wages  as  before.  The  probable  result  will  be  a  more  or  less 
prolonged  strike,  which,  even  if  it  succeeds,  will  lead  to  some 
classes  being  left  out  of  employment.  That  is,  we  shall  have 
the  very  same  effects  as  would  have  resulted  from  a  with- 
drawal of  currency. 
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41.  Every  person  familiar  with  industrial  operations  is 
aware  of  the  contests  which  so  often  arise  between  artisans  and 
the  introducers  of  labor-saving  processes.  These  contests  are 
being  continually  waged  in  one  shape  or  another.  The  general 
rule  is  that  whenever  a  machine  is  introduced  for  making  what 
was  before  made  by  hand,  the  workman  opposes  its  introduction 
by  every  means  in  his  power.  The  opposition  is  based  on  the 
very  obvious  ground  that  if  the  introduction  of  the  machine  is 
permitted,  it  will  deprive  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  workmen 
of  their  employment.  For  example,  the  number  of  boots  and 
shoes  which  the  people  of  a  country  wear  will  not  be  greatly 
increased  by  a  reduction  in  their  price.  Consequently,  if  a 
machine  is  introduced  which,  under  the  guidance  of  one  man, 
will  do  the  work  of  twenty  shoemakers,  a  falling  off  in  the  de- 
mand for  the  labor  of  shoemakers  is  inevitable. 

The  history  of  this  subject  shows  one  feature  which  does  not 
receive  the  attention  it  deserves.  In  this  contest  between  the 
artisan  and  the  machine,  the  latter  has  been  continually  victo- 
rious for  a  hundred  years.  Class  after  class  of  men  have  seen 
a  large  part  of  their  employment  taken  from  them  by  ma- 
chinery, so  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  scarcely  any  de- 
mand for  the  labor  which  millions  of  men  had  to  perform  a 
century  ago.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  laborer  gets  higher 
wages  than  he  did  a  century  ago,  and  is  as  fully  employed  as  he 
ever  was.  His  victor,  instead  of  crushing  hiin,  has  benefited 
him.  In  the  whole  history  of  the  contest  we  do  not  find  a  case 
of  a  general  and  permanent  fall  of  wages  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery. 
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The  pnnciples  laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapters  enable 
ns  readily  to  account  for  this.  Let  us  take  for  example  the 
hypothetical  case  of  a  shoe-machine.  Suppose  a  machine  to  be 
80  perfect  that  it  really  makes  shoes  of  every  kind  and  quality 
for  almost  nothing,  so  that  after  its  introduction  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  demand  for  the  labor  of  the  shoemaker.  To  fix  the 
ideas,  let  us  suppose  that  the  average  flow  from  the  rest  of  the 
community  to  the  shoemakers  is  $5  from  each  person.  Let  us 
also  suppose,  to  make  the  case  as  extreme  as  possible,  that  the 
cost  of  the  machine-work  is  practically  nothing,  so  that  every 
man's  shoes  on  the  average  cost  him  $5  less  per  year.  What 
is  the  consequence  ?  An  obvious  consequence  is  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  demand  for  the  labor  of  shoemakers.  A  conse- 
quence  less  obvious  is  that  every  man  has  $5  more  to  expend 
in  some  other  direction.  As  already  shown,  ho  can  only  expend 
this  $5  h;  directly  or  indirectly  demanding  that  amount  of 
labor  or  its  products.  Hence  arises  an  increase  in  the  demand 
for  other  kinds  of  labor  exactly  equal  to  the  diminution  in  the 
demand  for  shoemakers.  The  equilibrium  is  completely  re- 
stored by  the  class  of  men  who  are  engaged  in  making  shoes 
employing  themselves  in  the  kind  of  labor  for  which  there  is 
an  increased  demand.  When  this  change  is  completed  every 
one  will  be  as  fully  employed  as  before,  and  every  one  will 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  cheaper  shoes. 

,  We  may  readily  apply  the  principle  here  illustrated  to  tha 
actual  historical  facts.  The  introduction  of  machinery  during 
the  last  hundred  years  has  to  a  certain  extent  changed  the  di- 
rection of  men's  occupations.  Instead  of  making  things  with 
their  own  hands,  as  they  formerly  had  to  do,  they  are  now 
managing  machines  or  assisting  in  various  ways  in  working  them. 
The  pin-makers  are  no  longer  at  work ;  a  few  of  them  are  feed- 
ing a  pin-making  machine,  but  the  majority  have  learned  other 
employments.  A  large  class  of  carpenters  no  longer  push  the 
plane ;  a  portion  of  them  feed  the  planing-machine,  and  the 
remainder  are  fully  occupied  in  executing  work  with  that  in- 
creased refinement  which  increased  demand  has  encouraged. 
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The  same  change  may  be  traced  all  through  the  channels  of 
industry.    The  general  rule  which  we  may  lay  down  is  this : 

^0  operation  of  cheapening  production  can  cause  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  sum  total  of  the  demand  for  labor.  Every  dimi- 
nution which  it  may  cause  in  one  direction  is  compensated  by 
an  increased  demand  in  some  other  direction. 

43,  ^ect  of  Improvements  in  Production  tipon  Different 
Classes.  In  the  preceding  discussion  we  have  been  principally 
concerned  with  sums  total  as  aflFecting  the  prosperity  of  men 
in  general,  but  we  have  not  considered  the  effects  of  improve- 
ments in  production  upon  special  classes.  Onr  general  conclu- 
sion has  been  that,  taking  society  at  large,  there  has  been  a 
general  improvement  in  the  ability  of  men  to  command  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  with  a  given  amount  of  labor. 
We  have  also  shown  that  the  demand  for  labor  in  general  can- 
not be  said  to  vary  from  generation  to  generation,  because  it 
adapts  itself  to  the  varying  conditions  which  come  into  play 
from  time  to  time.  When  the  flow  of  currency  increases,  the 
demand  for  labor  increases.  Higher  wages  then  can  and  will 
be  commanded ;  but  with  these  higher  wages  come  higher 
prices,  so  that  if  the  conditions  of  production  are  unchanged, 
the  power  on  the  part  of  the  laborer  to  command  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  is  unchanged.  When  we  measure  demand,  not  by 
money,  but  by  commodities,  then  improvements  in  production 
give  rise  to  increased  demand,  which  is  met  by  wages  becoming 
higher  when  measured  by  the  necessaries  of  life,  though  they 
may  not  be  higher  in  money. 

Thus  each  class  of  men  ^s  affected  by  changes  in  production 
in  two  ways — (1)  by  chan^  in  its  money  wages,  and  (2)  by 
changes  in  the  price  of  the  sustenance  which  it  consumes. 

The  question  which  now  arises  is  this :  From  the  fact  that 
the  demand  by  the  community  at  large  for  labor  in  general  re- 
mains unaltered  through  all  variations  in  production,  does  it 
follow  that  the  benefit  of  these  improvements  extends  to  all 
classes?    Does  it  follow  that  the  shoemakers  just  spoken  of 
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can  do  what  the  savera  of  money  want  done  ?  We  reply  that  it 
does  not  so  follow  by  virtue  of  any  general  or  necessary  princi- 
ple. To  get  the  advantage  of  improvements  in  production  the 
laborer  may  have  to  accommodate  himself  to  new  conditions, 
and  if  he  cannot  do  this  he  may  be  as  badly  off  as  before,  if 
not  worse.  The  question  wlicther  he  can  so  accommodate  him- 
self is  one  of  mere  fact  to  be  settled,  not  by  deductive  reason- 
ing, but  by  an  appeal, to  the  history  of  economic  phenomena, 
and  by  an  examination  of  the  ways  in  which  the  laborer  must 
accommodate  himself  to  the  new  conditions.  What  we  can  say 
with  certainty  is  that,  the  total  demand  for  labor  being  unal- 
tered, it  follows  that  if  there  is  a  less  demand  for  one  kind  of 
labor,  there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  some  other  kind,  and 
vice  versa.  Hence,  if  the  laborers  of  any  one  class  do  not  reap 
any  benefit,  there  is  so  much  the  greater  benefit  to  be  reaped 
by  those  of  some  other  class.  This  brings  us  to  the  main  ques- 
tion ;  that  is,  the  power  of  laborers  to  pass  from  one  kind  of 
work  to  another.  To  consider  this  question  intelligently  the 
reader  must  have  clearly  in  mind  the  conditions  of  this  trans- 
fer of  labor  between  competing  and  non-competing  groups,  as 
already  developed  (II.  50). 


v. 


43.  Let  us  begin  with  the  case  of  shoemakers.  Suppose  that 
by  means  of  machinery  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  the 
production  of  a  pair  of  boots  or  shoes  is  suddenly  reduced  to 
one  half.  If  the  community  wear  no  more  shoes  than  before, 
then  one  half  of  the  shoemakers  must  find  some  new  employ- 
ment. We  have  already  shown  that  in  such  a  case  people  who 
wear  boots  and  shoes  will  have  the  amount  of  money  saved  by 
the  improvement  to  spend  for  other  commodities ;  and  if  the 
shoemakers  who  are  thrown  out  of  employment  can  make 
these  commodities,  then  they  will  command  the  same  wages  as 
before,  and  will,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  community, 
reap  the  advantage  of  having  cheaper  shoes.  But  if  they  can 
do  absolutely  nothing  but  make  shoes,  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  suffer  distress. 
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To  see  whetlicr  any  such  state  of  things  is  probable,  wo  re* 
call  that  the  supposition  we  have  made,  namely,  a  sudden 
reduction  of  one  half  in  the  cost  of  making  shoes,  is  an  extreme 
one.  As  a  general  rule  the  improvement  is  gradual,  and  the 
transfer  of  labor  from  shoemaking  to  other  branches  is  brought 
about,  not  by  men  changing  their  employment  under  compul- 
sion, but  by  people  who  under  the  old  system  would  have 
learned  to  make  shoes  learning  to  do  something  else  on  the 
new  system.  The  distress  therefore  could  arise  in  the  way  we 
have  pointed  out  only  by  a  class  of  men  being  born  who  could 
never  learn  to  do  anything  but  make  shoes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  no  such  men  are  ever  born.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
mechanical  trades  requiring  the  same  order  of  natural  skill  as 
making  shoes,  which  men  who  would  otherwise  become  shoe- 
makers can  readily  learn. 

The  question  then  takes  the  form  whether  the  members  of 
the  community  would  spend  the  money  saved  in  their  shoes  in 
the  demand  for  products  requiring  the  same  skill  as  shoemak- 
ing. Let  us  for  clearness  suppose  the  community  divided  into 
three  classes,  unskilled  laborers,  skilled  laborers,  and  intellectual 
laborers.  Let  us  also  suppose  that  every  man  who  is  born  can 
find  a  place  in  one  of  these  classes,  and  in  only  one.  We  also 
suppose  that  in  each  class  he  can  learn  to  follow  any  pursuit 
which  he  may  select.  Then  if  the  community  spends  the 
money  saved  on  shoes  in  demanding  products  of  unskilled  la- 
bor, the  class  of  unskilled  laborers  will  be  the  people  most 
benefited,  because  they  will  have  higher  wages  and  cheaper 
shoes  at  the  same  time.  The  class  of  skilled  laborers  would 
gain  by  having  cheaper  shoes,  but  lose  by  having  lower  wages. 
We  cannot  say  whether  the  advantage  or  disdvantage  would  be 
the  greater  in  this  case.  The  demand  for  intellectual  labor  would 
not  be  altered  ;  but  the  educated  class  also  would  gain  by  having 
cheaper  shoes.  The  general  result  would  be  that  unskilled  labor 
would  gain  doubly ;  intellectual  labor  would  gain  singly ;  skilled 
labor  might  either  gain  or  lose.  The  average  result  to  the  com- 
.raunity  at  large  would  be  a  gain  equal  to  the  saving  on  shoes. 
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If  the  money  saved  on  shoes  was  expended  in  the  produces 
of  other  skilled  labor  of  the  same  order  as  shocmaking,  then 
the  balance  would  be  completely  preserved,  and  all  classes 
would  command  the  same  wages  as  before,  but  would  gain  by 
having  cheaper  shoes.  Finally,  if  the  increased  demand  was  in 
the  direction  of  intellectual  labor,  the  result  would  be  of  the 
same  general  nature  as  when  the  demand  was  for  unskilled  la- 
bor. Intellectual  laborers  would  gain  doubly  by  having  higher 
wages  and  getting  cheaper  shoes;  unskilled  laborers  would 
gain  singly  by  having  cheaper  shoes  with  the  same  wages; 
while  the  class  of  skilled  laborers  would  gain  in  one  direction 
and  lose  in  another. 


Hi 


44.  The  question  whether  all  classes  are  equally  benefited 
therefore  turns  upon  whether,  when  machinery,  knowledge, 
and  methods  of  production  are  improved,  the  general  order 
of  skill  required  in  production  is  increased  or  diminished. 
This,  I  say,  is  the  form  which  the  historical  question  takes.  It 
is  one  to  be  answered  by  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the 
requirements  of  modern  machinery  and  labor.  The  result 
would  probably  be  that  a  lower  order  of  some  qualities  and  a 
higher  order  of  others  is  required.  It  is  probable  that  less 
natural  skill  of  a  rare  kind  is  required  when  goods  are  made 
by  machinery.  So  far  as  this  is  true,  the  introduction  of 
machinery  is  donbly  beneficial  to  the  day-laborer  by  securing 
him  a  higher  order  of  employment  and  cheaper  necessaries  of 
life  at  the  same  time.  It  is  also  true  that  the  management  of 
the  machine  may  require  moral  characteristics — industry,  sobri- 
ety, steadiness,  honesty,  and  reliability — of  a  higher  degree  than 
ordinary  irresponsible  labor.  If  so,  the  laborer  who  does  not 
possess  these  qualities  would  again  be  at  a  relative  disadvantage 
in  consequence  of  improvements  in  production.  Tliat  is  to 
say,  he  would  lose  by  lower  wages  and  gain  by  cheaper  pro- 
ducts, and  the  loss  might  exceed  the  gain.  We  may  lay  it 
down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  idle,  dissipated,  and  unreliable 
classes  will  be  in  about  the  same  low  state,   no  matter  how 
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far  society  advances.  Even  philanthropists  could  do  nothing 
for  them,  unless  it  could  do  away  with  them  in  the  future  by 
preventing  them  from  being  born ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no 
effective  way  of  doing  this  unless  by  extermination. 


45.  There  is  yet  another  way  of  looking  at  the  subject 
which  will  lead  us  to  similar  general  con'"'u8ion8.  The  way  in 
which  improvements  really  benefit  society  is  by  increasing  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  commodities  necessary  to  existence, 
health,  comfort,  and  happiness.  But  when  we  consider  the 
relations  of  special  classes  of  men  we  find  that  different  classes 
consume  different  commodities.  Improvement  in  the  produc- 
tion of  silk  dresses,  linen  shirts,  white  neckties,  gold  watches, 
and  fine  houses  are  of  no  benefit  to  the  class  of  unskilled 
laborers,  who  cannot  command  or  do  not  want  any  of  these 
commodities,  even  when  they  are  cheapest.  What  is  neces- 
sary to  the  amelioration  of  this  class  is  improvement  in 
the  production  of  corn,  pork,  coarse  cloth,  flannel,  and  cheap 
houses.  We  may  then  inquire  whether  the  production  of  this 
last  class  of  commodities  has  improved  as  much  as  that  of  the 
other  and  higher  classes.  If  so,  then  all  classes  will  be  bene- 
fited in  the  same  proportion.  If  the  improvement  in  produc- 
ing the  necessaries  of  life  exceeds  that  in  producing  the  luxu- 
ries, the  laboring  classes  will  have  been  the  greatest  gainers. 
In  the  contrary  case  the  higher  classes  will  have  been  the  gain- 
ers. This,  again,  leads  us  to  considerations  of  fact  which  the 
reader  can  advantageously  enter  upon  for  himself.  • 

There  is,  however,  one  defect  in  his  conclusions  to  be  guard- 
eda  gainst.  If  we  inquire  into  the  effect  of  improvements 
in  production  upon  human  progress,  we  should  make  a  great 
mistake  if  we  did  nothing  more  than  compare  class  with  class 
in  the  way  we  have  followed  in  the  preceding  examples.  One 
of  the  great  fallacies  which  pervade  popular  economic  reason- 
ing arises  from  failing  to  distinguish  between  small  classes  and 
large  ones.  We  hold  up  for  public  sympathy  a  few  individual 
sufferers  whom  we  suppose  to  have  suffered  in  consequence 
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of  tho  advance  of  society,  and  wo  ask  society  at  largo  to  stop 
its  progress  for  tho  benefit  of  the  unfortunate  chiss  supposed 
to  be  represented  by  these  sufferers,  without  calculating  the 
number  of  this  class.  Wo  must  admit  that,  as  men  aro  consti- 
tuted, they  will  be  moved  more  strongly  to  action  by  individ- 
ual cases  which  chance  to  bo  presented  to  them  than  by 
considerations  of  the  good  of  a  largo  class  which  they  do 
not  see.  They  forget,  or  will  not  comprehend,  that  the  inter- 
ests of  millions  are  more  important  than  the  interests  of  thou- 
sands represented  by  some  particular  petitioner  or  sufferer 
whose  case  has  excited  their  sympathies.  This  leads  us  to  see 
that  in  considering  tho  subject  from  a  philanthropic  point  of 
view,  the  beneficent  effect  of  improvements  in  production  con- 
sists in  this,  that  whole  classes  of  men  are  enabled  to  enjoy 
more  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Fifty  years  ago  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  slept  on  straw  beds ;  now 
every  inhabitant  who  wants  to  can  command  as  good  a  bed  as 
the  richest  man  in  the  country,  so  far  as  its  substantial  qualities 
are  concerned.  "VVe  now  see  in  the  cottages  of  every  class  of 
laborers  little  comforts  which  fifty  years  ago  could  be  com- 
manded only  by  the  wealthy.  In  a  word,  the  number  of  those 
who  can  enjoy  tho  substantial  comforts  of  life  is  continually 
increasing  through  improvements  in  production,  no  matter 
what  doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  status  of  the  low- 
est classes  of  humanity. 

It  appears  that  the  general  effect  of  the  improvements  in 
question  is  to  leave  the  two  exti-eme  classes,  the  wealthy  and 
the  worthless,  comparatively  unchanged.  The  former  can  com- 
mand all  they  want  whether  improvements  go  on  or  not.  They 
do  indeed  gain  by  the  discovery  of  new  means  of  enjoyment, 
but  this  is  not  a  merely  economic  effect,  being  due  to  improve- 
ments in  knowledge,  taste,  and  morals.  Tho  worthless  class  will 
always  be  what  it  is  now,  no  matter  what  society  tries  to  do  for 
it.  But  all  classes  between  these  extremes  are  constantly  ad- 
vancing, and  tho  luxuries  of  life  are  becoming  accessible  to  a 
continually  increasing  proportion  of  the  population. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   FUNCTIONS   OF  THE  CAPITALIST. 

46.  There  remains  to  be  considered  the  effect  of  investing 
money  in  the  increase  of  capital.  In  the  popular  mind,  one 
who  invests  his  money  is  snpposed  not  to  expend  it.  Hence  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  effect  of  tlie  investment  of  money 
would  be  that  described  in  Chapter  VII.,  through  the  money 
being  withdrawn  from  circulation.  But  we  now  know  this 
opinion  to  be  erroneous.  Investing  money  consists  in  transfer- 
ring its  ownership  to  some  other  person,  and  receiving  in  return 
a  right  of  property  in  capital  of  some  kind.  This  will  be  already 
clear  to  the  student  who  has  carefully  studied  the  chapter  on 
capital  in  the  second  book.  The  person  investing  is  simply  a 
purchaser  of  bonds,  stocks,  or  material  capital ;  and  if  he  buys 
bonds  or  stocks,  he  becomes  the  owner  of  certain  rights  in  some 
form  of  material  capital. 

Although  there  may  be  many  transfers  of  the  money  thus 
invested  before  it  finally  reaches  the  hands  of  laborers,  yec  it 
will  as  a  rule  ultimately  reach  them.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  a  person  A  loans  a  sura  of  money  a?  to  a  friend.  Then  the 
friend  has  x  dollars  more  and  A  has  x  dollars  less  than  before, 
so  that  the  sura  total  of  their  power  to  employ  labor  remains 
unchanged.  Let  the  friend  purchase  bonds  from  a  banker 
with  the  money.  Then  ti  j  power  of  employing  x  dollars' 
worth  of  labor  passes  to  the  banker.  The  money  serves  the 
banker  no  useful  purpose  until  ho  passes  it  to  some  one  else, 
perhaps  a  customer.  Every  one  into  whose  hands  it  falls  must 
be  paying  or  losing  interest  on  it  while  he  keeps  it,  and  he  can- 
not gain  the  interest  until  he  purchases  an  ownership  in  some 
form  of  actual  capital. 

As  a  general  rule  it  will  not  pass  through  many  hands  until 
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it  is  employed  in  hiring  laborers  to  build  a  house  or  fnctory, 
or  to  do  Bomo  other  kind  of  work  necessary  to  the  increase  of 
capital.  Hence,  so  far  as  the  employment  of  labor  is  concerned^ 
expenditure  by  investment  gives  the  same  kind  of  employ- 
ment as  any  other  kind  of  expenditure,  and  thus  forms  no 
exception  to  the  rule  laid  down.  But  if  wo  consider  the 
ulterior  effects  of  this  mode  of  expenditure  as  compared  with 
that  of  purchasing  commodities  for  one's  own  consumption,  wo 
shall  iind  that,  although  the  immediate  effect  is  the  same,  the 
ultimate  effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  society  is  very  different. 
The  effects  may  in  fact  be  divided  into  primary  and  secondary. 
The  primary  effect  is  that  already  pointed  out  in  showing  that 
the  expenditure  does  not  increase  or  diminish  the  sum  total  of 
the  demand  for  labor,  but  only  determines  into  which  one  of  a 
great  number  of  possible  directions  the  labor  shall  be  dirscted. 
The  secondary  effect  is  to  increase  and  cheapen  the  production 
of  sustenance,  and  thus  to  diminish  its  cost  to  the  community 
and  to  laborers  in  general.  This  secondary  effect  is  produced 
in  so  indirect  a  manner  that  wo  must  view  the  process  through 
which  it  arises  from  different  points  of  view. 

47.  Wo  begin  with  an  example  of  a  special  case  which  will 
illustrate  the  theory.  Let  us  6U])po8e  that  a  person,  l)y  living  in 
the  most  economical  manner  possible,  could  save  $3000  per  an- 
num out  of  his  income.  He  then  has  his  choice  of  two  modes  of 
proceeding: 

Firstly,  not  desiring  to  live  so  frugally,  he  spends  his  whole 
income  in  sustenance  for  himself.  That  is  instead  of  living 
frugally,  he  demands  fine  furniture  and  carpets  for  his  house, 
books  for  his  library,  pictures,  jewelry,  extra  fine  clothing, 
horses  and  carriages  for  himself,  to  the  total  amount  of  $3000 
per  annum. 

Secondly,  he  may  abstain  from  the  enjoyment  of  these  lux- 
uries and  expend  the  income  thus  saved  in  building  houses  for 
rent. 

In  changing  from  the  former  mode  of  expenditure  to  the 
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latter  lie  will,  as  already  shown,  be  diverting  a  certain  amount 
of  the  producing  power  of  the  country  from  the  work  of 
producing  furniture,  books,  clothing,  horses  and  carriages  for 
him  to  the  work  of  building  houses  for  him.  So  far  the 
account  is  balanced,  and  the  change  is  neither  better  nor  worse 
for  society  at  large.  It  is  the  same  if,  after  each  house  is  built, 
he  occupies  it  with  his  own  family,  or  uses  it  in  any  way  for 
his  own  exclusive  benefit.  The  only  change  is  that  society  is 
supplying  him  with  houses  for  his  own  use  instead  of  supplying 
him  with  the  luxuries  already  described. 

But  suppose  that  after  each  house  is  built  lie  regards  it  as  an 
investment  of  capital  and  offers  it  for  rent.  Then  the  condi- 
tions are  altered.  Society  at  large,  or  the  particular  class  of 
society  which  can  afford  to  live  in  the  kind  of  a  liouse  he  lias 
built,  will  have  a  larger  supply  of  houses  at  its  disposal.  The 
tenants  will  each  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  house  which  they 
could  not  afford  to  build.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  rent  they 
pay,  the  state  of  things  is  the  same  as  if  the  saver  had  vol- 
untarily abstained  from  luxuries  in  order  that  these  tenants 
might  have  houses. 

Since,  however,  the  tenants  pay  rent  at  the  highest  market 
rate,  the  question  may  arise  whether  this  rent  is  not  in  every 
way  an  equivalent  for  the  benefit  rendered  by  the  house,  so 
that  after  all  society  at  large  is  no  better  off  on  account  of  the 
second  mode  of  expenditure.  The  reply  should  be  in  the 
negative.  Society  is  better  off  because  of  the  additional  supply 
of  nouses  and  the  consequent  lowering  of  rents.  Although  the 
market  value  of  the  services  rendered  and  received  balance  each 
other,  yet  the  total  utilities  do  not  balance.  Each  tenant  enjoys 
a  complete  house  without  having  had  to  save  anything  to  build 
it.  Could  they  have  had  no  house  until  they  had  built  them 
themselves,  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  go  for  several 
years  almost  without  shelter. 

Suppose  that  the  man,  being  of  a  penurious  disposition, 
expends  all  the  rent  he  receives  from  liis  house  in  building 
still  more  houses.     It  is  clear  that  so  long  as  that  process  con- 
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tinues  the  advxntage  to  the  tenants  continually  increases. 
They  all  have  to  pay  rent,  but  that  rent  is  expended  in  build- 
ing new  houses  for  more  tenants ;  and  so  long  as  the  owner 
himself  abstains  from  any  enjoyment  of  the  income,  so  long  do 
tenants  get  the  entire  benefit  both  of  the  houses  and  of  tho 
rents. 

Let  us  inquire  more  closely  into  the  exact  nature  of  the 
benefit  which  this  investor  in  houses  has  conferred.  It  is 
plain  that,  whatever  the  number  of  houses  he  has  built  by  his 
saving,  that  additional  number  have  the  tenants  of  the  country 
to  live  in.  The  supply  being  thus  enlarged,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  rents  will  be  lower  in  about  the  same  propor- 
tion, so  that  the  entire  body  of  tenants  get  more  houses  for 
the  same  sum  total  of  rent.  That  is,  the  competition  of  land- 
lords lowers  rents  just  as  an  increased  supply  of  a  commodity 
lowers  its  price. 

But  there  is  one  essential  difference  between  this  com- 
petition and  that  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  commodities. 
In  the  latter  case  there  is  a  certain  net  cost  of  production 
below  which  no  amount  of  competition  can  permanently  de- 
press the  price.  But  what  the  tenant  pays  rent  for  is  only  the 
use  of  the  house,  not  its  ownership,  and  the  owner  makes  this 
use  available  to  him  through  abstinence,  which  does  not  cost 
money  at  all.  Now,  there  is  no  necessary  limit  to  the  possible 
practice  of  abstinence,  and  so  no  necessary  limit  to  a  possible 
fall  of  house-rents  through  the  competition  of  capitalists. 


m 


48.  To  consider  the  subject  in  a  more  general  way,  let  us 
suppose  that  nobody  saved  any  money  for  investment,  but  that 
every  person  in  the  community  expended  his  entire  income  in 
providing  for  the  immediate  wants  of  himself  and  his  family. 
Then  there  could  be  no  increase  in  tho  capital  of  the  coun- 
try. For  example,  no  railway  can  bo  built  unless  certain  per- 
sons feed  the  laborers  Avho  are  engaged  in  building  it ;  and  in 
order  to  do  this  it  s  absolutely  necessary  that  some  one  should 
have  saved  up  mcney  or  sustenance  which  he  does  not  want 
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himself.  This  would  not  cause  any  positive  loss  in  a  commu- 
nity which  did  not  increase  in  population,  and  whicli,wa8  con- 
tent to  remain  stationary  in  its  consumption  of  commodities. 
That  is  to  say,  if  all  the  railways,  farms,  factories,  fences,  and 
other  forms  of  capital,  and  the  whole  supply  of  raw  material 
employed  in  production,  are  kept  up  to  their  present  standard, 
while  population  remains  the  same,  the  wants  of  the  stationary 
population  will  continue  to  be  supplied  as  well  as  ever,  but  no 
better. 

If,  however,  the  owner  of  a  railway  should  allow  the  rails  to 
rust  out  without  having  saved  the  funds  to  replace  them,  and  if 
the  same  thing  should  happen  to  the  other  fixed  capital  of  the 
country,  there  would  bo  a  positive  diminution  of  capital  with- 
out, apparently,  any  one  ceasing  to  live  on  his  income.  But  this 
would  amount  to  the  same  thing  as  expending  not  only  one's 
current  income,  but  also  the  capital  he  had  before  accumulated. 
In  order  to  keep  up  his  capital  the  owner  must  save  enough 
from  his  income  to  make  good  its  wear  and  tear.  If  he  does 
this  and  nothing  more,  he  will  still  be  expending  his  entire 
income. 

Suppose  that  under  these  circumstances  population  increases. 
Without  any  new  railways,  factories,  fences,  and  farms  there 
can  be  no  increase  in  the  production  of  commodities ;  or,  at 
least,  the  increase  will  not  be  proportional  to  that  of  the  labor 
which  would  now  be  available.  The  result  would  be  a  geupral 
scarcity  and  higher  prices.  Men  would  be  compelled  to  seek 
out  new  farms;  but  since,  by  hypothesis,  no  one  has  any 
money  to  loan  them,  they  mnst  supply  their  own  wants  as  best 
they  can  while  cultivating  the  farms.  Since  no  new  railways 
are  built,  the  farther  they  go  from  the  railways  the  farther 
they  will  have  to  haul  their  produce  to  market.  Since  no  more 
clothing  can  be  made,  every  one  would  have  to  go  with  a  con- 
tinually diminishing  amount  of  clothes.  The  result  would  be 
scarcity,  distress,  and  perhaps  famine,  continually  increasing 
from  year  to  year. 

Of  course  the  same  result  would  happen  yet  more  rapidly  if 
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the  owners  of  capital  not  only  failed  to  add  to  their  savings, 
but  suffered  the  capital  which  they  already  possessed  to  go  to 
decay.  After  the  rails  are  rusted  out  no  more  freight  can  be 
drawn  over  the  road ;  after  the  machinery  is  worn  out  no  more 
goods  can  be  made  until  it  is  replaced. 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  a  large  majority  of  persons  in  every 
community  do  act  in  precisely  this  way.  They  do  not  save 
any  part  of  their  income  to  be  invested  in  capital.  In  fact,  our 
typical  idea  of  a  laborer  is  that  of  one  who  has  never  saved 
anything  from  his  earnings,  while  by  a  capitalist  we  mean  a 
man  who  has  saved  money  from  his  income  and  employed  it  in 
hiring  laborers  to  improve  the  capital  of  the  country.  A  large 
majority  of  laborers,  even  if  they  were  placed  in  possession  of 
capital,  would  probably  employ  it  in  satisfying  their  current 
wants.  Hence  if  there  were  no  capitalists  there  would  be  a 
continual  increase  of  misery,  want,  and  starvation  which  would 
go  on  unceasingly  with  the  increase  of  population. 


ising 


lyif 


49.  The  same  thing  may  be  seen  in  another  light  from  the 
communistic  point  of  view  (Part  II.,  Chapter  IX.).  Referring 
to  the  conception  of  a  national  reservoir  of  wealth,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  less  sustenance  any  one  draws  from  this  reservoir 
the  more  will  be  left  for  others.  Now,  a  non-capitalist  is  a  per- 
son who  withdraws  from  the  reservoir  in  the  form  of  suste- 
nance everything  to  which  his  services  entitle  him;  that  is,  his 
whole  income.  The  capitalist  is  one  who  does  not  withdraw 
all  this  sustenance.  He  leaves  in  the  reservoir  that  portion  of 
his  share  to  which  his  investment  would  entitle  him,  and,  in- 
stead of  taking  the  sustenance,  becomes  the  owner  of  capital 
designed  to  inci-ease  the  production  of  sustenance.  Let  us  call 
A  that  part  of  his  income  which  the  capitalist  expends  for 
sustenance,  and  B  that  part  which  he  invests  in  capital,  say 
railway  stock  and  machinery. 

If  he  consumed  this  railway  and  machinery  to  supply  his 
own  wants,  then,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  society  are  con- 
cerned, he  might  as  well  have  taken  the  portion  B  in  suste- 
26 
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nance  at  once.  But  lie  cannot  consume  any  considerable  part 
of  his  railways,  macliinory,  or  other  form  of  capital  in  the  sup- 
ply of  his  own  needs.  The  palace-car  in  which  a  railway  pres- 
ident sometimes  travels  is  indeed  a  product  of  the  capital  of 
the  railway  consumed  as  sustenance.  But  it  is  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  earnings  of  the  road.  The  great  function  of 
the  road  is  to  produce  sustenance  and  bring  it  to  the  reservoir 
for  use  by  the  public. 

But  the  reader  must  guard  against  a  misuTiderstanding.  "We 
have  apparently  shown  that  the  capitalist  not  only  leaves  his 
share  of  sustenance  for  others  to  consume,  but  also  the  whole 
product  of  his  capital.  But  this  would  be  a  misinterpretation. 
It  is  true  that  if  we  suppose  the  sustenance  which  he  declines 
to  take  to  have  been  previously  brought  into  the  reservoir,  this 
would  be  true  so  far  as  that  particular  fund  of  sustenance  is 
concerned.  But  he  cannot  get  his  capital  without  employing 
labor  to  produce  it.  So  he  says  to  the  laborer,  "  Instead  of 
producing  sustenance  for  me  to  consume,  produce  capital  for 
me  to  use  in  further  production."  Hence,  in  the  very  act  of 
refusing  his  sustenance,  he  withdraws  a  corresponding  amount 
of  labor  from  the  production  of  sustenance  and  devotes  it  to  the 
production  of  railways,  mills,  or  other  forms  of  capital.  Less 
sustenance  and  more  capital  is  produced.  But  do  not  forget 
that  this  diminution  of  sustenance  does  not  come  out  of  the 
share  of  others,  but  is  only  the  capitalist's  own  share  which  he 
has  refused  to  order. 

As  already  shown,  he  cannot  get  any  use  of  his  capital  except 
by  making  sustenance  with  it.  Moreover,  if  his  investment  is 
a  profitable  one,  the  amount  of  sustenance  thus  made  must  be 
greater  than  that  which  he  refused  to  consume.  Since  capital 
is  really  a  labor-saving  contrivance,  we  must  expect  that  this 
will  always  be  the  case  except  when  bad  investnients  are  made. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked.  Since  all  this  extra  suste- 
nance which  he  receives  as  profit  belongs  to  him,  in  what  way 
is  society  benefited  ?  The  reply  is  this :  By  hypothesis,  it  is 
sustenance  which,  although  he  owns,  he  does  not  himself  want 
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to  consume.  If  he  had  wanted  to  consume  it,  he  would  liave 
consumed  it  in  the  first  place  and  never  purchased  his  capital  at 
all.  Since,  then,  he  necessarily  offers  this  increased  supply  of 
sustenance  in  the  public  markets  for  sale,  the  result  is  a  fall  in 
the  price  of  sustenance  generally,  arising  from  a  more  plenti- 
ful supply  at  the  command  of  the  community.  Thus  we  reach 
the  very  same  result  that  we  did  by  the  former  reasoning  in 
the  case  of  houses,  the  enjoyment  of  houses  being  equivalent 
to  the  consumption  of  sustenance. 

Let  us  observe,  in  illustration  of  all  this,  the  actual  process  as 
we  see  it  going  on.  A  barrel  of  flour  can  now  be  transported 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  for  about  fifty  cents.  Thus  at  an 
insignificant  cost  the  whole  population  of  New  York  can  draw 
their  food  from  the  Western  prairies.  This  would  have  been 
impossible  unless  railways  had  been  built.  The  railways  would 
never  have  been  built  if  the  Vanderbilts  and  other  wealthy 
men  had  not  saved  up  their  income  and  employed  it  in  build- 
ing railways.  ■ 


50.  A  clear  understanding  of  this  intricate  subject  is  so 
important  to  one  desiring  a  complete  command  of  it  that  we 
shall  go  over  it  in  yet  another  way.  From  what  has  been  said 
in  the  preceding  chapters  it  will  be  seen  that  the  monetary 
flow  to  a  person  whom  we  call  an  agent  is  divisible  into  two 
portions,  the  one  income,  over  the  expenditure  of  which  he 
has  complete  command,  and  the  other  hisiness  expenses,  over 
which  although  formally  he  may  have  equal  command,  yet, 
practically,  which  he  is  obliged  to  expend  in  the  ways  deter- 
mined by  the  condition  of  his  business.  With  this  latter 
portion  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do,  being  concerned 
only  with  his  expenditure  of  income. 

In  relation  to  his  income  we  may  regard  him  either  as  pro- 
ducer or  consumer.  As  a  producer  his  income  is  the  money 
value  of  his  contributions  to  the  wants  of  others.  These  contri- 
butions may  be  in  the  form  either  of  capital  or  of  sustenance, 
but   tliey  are   determined  immediately  by  the  demands  of 
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otliere  for  Lis  products,  coupled,  of  course,  with  liis  own 
talents.  In  other  words,  if  he  made  shoes  rather  than  clothes, 
it  was  not  because  he  thought  shoes  a  b  ;tter  thing  to  make 
than  clothes,  but  because  he  found,  or  thought  he  would  find, 
people  wanting  shoes  rather  than  clothes.  In  whatever  branch 
of  business  activi*^^y  he  engaged,  we  may  assume  that  he 
chose  it  on  account  of  the  wishes  of  others  rather  than  of  him- 
self. Hence  he  is  not  to  be  considered  responsible  for  the 
direction  of  his  producing  activities. 

But  when  we  consider  him  as  a  consumer  of  commodities 
or  expender  of  income  the  case  is  reversed.  He  holds  in  his 
hands  the  power  of  directing  an  amount  of  industry  represented 
by  his  income.  He  thus  becomes  a  power  determining  what 
h'  sha^'.  'smand  from  society;  and  the  question  which  arises 
is  whether  society  has  any  more  interest  in  his  demanding 
0".o  thing  than  another  (cf.  Chapter  VI.). 

Fio..  wh.(.  iias  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two 
ways  of  making  this  demand.  The  agent  may  either  purchase 
something  already  made,  or  he  may  hire  laborers  to  make  it. 
But  it  has  already  been  shown  that  these  two  methods  lead 
substantially  to  the  same  result.  It  is  true  that  in  the  first  case 
he  does  not  immediately  direct  any  industry  at  all,  since  all 
he  does  is  to  purchase  from  some  seller,  X,  a  commodity,  C, 
already  made.  But  in  the  very  act  of  paying  for  C  he  places 
in  X's  hands  both  the  power  and  tlie  disposition  to  reproduce 
C  in  the  future  by  re-eraploying  labor  if  necessary.  Hence, 
whether  he  purchases  C  or  employs  a  laborer  to  make  C,  he 
directs  a  certain  amount  of  labor  to  that  production  in  the  very 
act  of  expending  his  income. 

The  only  question  which  we  have  left  is  whether  the  com- 
modity C  which  the  agent  demands  is  sustenance  for  himself 
or  capital.  The  capital  may  be  sustenance  for  sale  to  some 
one  else.  If  he  demands  sustenance  for  himself,  then  his  ac- 
count with  society  is  balanced ;  he  simply  consumes  the  equiv- 
alent of  his  income,  that  is,  of  his  contributions  to  the  suste- 
nance or  capital  of  others.     But  if  he  demands  any  form  of 
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fixed  capital,  then,  until  that  capital  produces  something  for 
some  one  else  to  enjoy,  society  at  large  ie  in  exactly  the  same 
condition  as  if  he  had  demanded  sustenance  for  himself.  The 
changed  condition  of  things  arises  when  that  capital  begins  to 
produce  sustenance  which  is  offered  for  sale.  If  we  suppose 
the  agent's  demand  for  capital  to  have  included  everything 
necessary  to  make  the  capital  effective,  which  of  course  we 
must  do,  then  it  would  have  comprised  not  only  fixed  capital, 
but  raw  material  to  be  manufactured,  and  sustenance  for  the 
laborers  employed  in  the  manufacture.  To  make  the  matter 
clear,  we  may  divide  his  investment  into  three  parts : 

F,  that  part  expended  in  fixed  capital ; 

C,  that  part  expended  in  raw  material  for  manufacture  ; 

W,  that  part  expended  in  the  payment  of  wages. 

Each  of  these  items  represents  a  fund  of  labor  which  he 
could  have  required  to  be  devoted  to  sustenance  for  him- 
seK. 

The  portion  W  represents  that  portion  of  the  fund  of  suste- 
nance which  he  owns  and  commands,  but  the  right  to  which 
he  delivers  over  to  the  laborers  in  exchange  for  other  work. 
Thus  the  laborers  enjoy  a  certain  amount  W  of  sustenance 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  consumed  by  the  agent. 

The  machinery  now  goes  to  work ;  the  raw  material  is  manu- 
factured into  some  finished  product,  sustenance  or  capital, 
and  the  result  is  that  an  increased  product  is  for  sale  to  society, 
thus  resulting  in  competition  and  a  reduction  of  prices. 


51.  Let  us  now  consider  whether  the  laborer,  that  is,  the 
non-capitalist,  really  has,  through  the  saving  of  the  capitalist, 
an  opportunity  to  consume  a  greater  value  than  he  produces. 
Taking  the  case  just  as  it  stands,  our  answer  must  be  in  the 
negative.  Suppose  the  capitalist  to  have  allowed  the  tenant 
to  live  in  his  house  for  a  whole  year  free  of  rent,  except  such 
amount  as  might  be  necessary  to  keep  the  house  in  its  original 
condition.  Then  when  the  tenant  restored  the  house  to  the 
owner  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  would  be  in  the  same  condi- 
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tion  as  wlien  he  took  it.  He  would  therefore  have  consumed 
nothing  more  than  he  reproduced  by  keeping  up  the  repairs. 
Hence  whatever  portion  of  the  rent  he  pays  as  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  is  over  and  above  his  actual  consumption  of 
the  house.  It  raiglit  therefore  seem  that  he  gets  no  equiva- 
lent for  that  portion  of  the  rent  which  he  pays  for  interest  on 
capital. 

This  is  the  same  stumbling-block  that  we  have  already  de- 
scribed in  the  chapter  on  the  rate  of  interest  (Book  II.,  §  72). 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  capitalist  has  given  him  during  the 
whole  vear  the  use  and  shelter  of  a  house  which  would  never 
have  existed  but  for  the  capitalist's  savings.  Now,  it  is  this 
use  which  measures  the  beneiit  conferred,  and  not  the  consump- 
tion of  the  house.  Perhaps  in  thirty  years  the  tenant  could 
have  saved  money  enough  to  build  the  house  himself,  but  he 
must  have  the  house  now ;  and  the  benefit  rendered  consists 
in  the  capitalist  letting  him  have  now  what,  by  his  own  ex- 
ertions, he  would  not  have  had  for  thirty  years.  But  it  still  fol- 
lows that  he  must,  at  the  end  of  his  tenancy,  return  the  house 
in  as  good  order  a.  when  he  got  it,  besides  paying  interest  on 
the  capital  invested  in  it. 

Returning,  then,  to  our  original  question,  we  find  it  to  be 
really  true  that  the  capitalist  does  not  allow  the  laborer  to  con- 
sume more  than  he  produces.  But  we  must  remember  that 
ho  produces  more  than  he  would  have  produced  without 
capital.  Capital,  skill,  and  organization  are  the  great  labor- 
saving  agents.  The  more  they  improve  the  more  productive 
labor  becomes.  Now,  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  permit 
the  laborer  to  command  his  full  share  of  this  improvement 
although  it  was  effected  by  the  mental  powers  of  a  much 
higher  class  of  men. 
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EXERCISES. 

1.  Wben  Mr.  Qeorgo  Peabody  made  his  great  gift  for  the  benefit  of  Ibe 
London  poor,  be  directed  tlmt  it  sbould  be  expended  in  building  bouses  for 
tliem  and  renting  tbcsc  bouses  to  tbem  at  a  moderate  rental.  Tbe  income 
tbus  gained  was  to  ha  continually  expended  in  building  additional  bouses 
for  oilier  poor. 

1.  By  this  arrangement  did  tbe  benefactor  confer  as  great  a  benefit  upon 
the  poor  us  if  be  bad  directed  tbut  the  bouses  sbould  be  occupied  free  of 
rent? 

II.  In  wbat  respect  did  bis  action  differ  in  its  effect  from  tbat  of  a  mi- 
serly capitalist  wbo  invested  liis  wbole  surplus  income? 

2.  E.vp1ain  tbe  function  of  capital  and  tbe  reason  for  interest  from  tbe 
point  of  view  taken  in  III.  78,  and  sbow  tbat  great  numbers  of  people  are 
now  in  tbe  enjoyment  of  tbe  past  labor  of  otber  people. 

8.  From  the  same  point  of  view,  sbow  by  examples  drawn  from  indus- 
trial works  tbat  tbe  man  wbo  would  make  improvements  in  future  pro- 
duction on  a  large  scale  is  obliged  to  help  others  in  order  tbat  he  may 
attain  tbat  end. 

4.  Of  two  young  men,  tbe  one  spent  all  bis  income  in  expensive  clothing 
and  in  giving  entertainments  to  bis  friends,  in  order  to  encourage  trade, 
while  the  otber  invested  his  income  in  railway  bonds.  Compare  the  eco- 
nomic effects. 

5.  Give  examples  additional  to  those  in  the  text  of  the  effect  upon 
society  of  a  general  decay  of  tbe  desire  to  accumulate  wcaltli  on  the  part 
of  capitalists.  If  none  of  the  next  generation  of  men  should  try  to  get 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  abead  of  their  current  expenditure,  wbat 
would  be  the  result? 

6.  Is  it  better  for  the  typical  laborer  wbo  is  never  going  to  save  any- 
thing that  the  capital  of  tbe  country  should  be  mostly  concentrated  in  the 
bands  of  a  few  persons,  each  possessing  an  immense  fortune,  or  that  it 
should  be  divided  with  an  approach  to  equality  among  a  great  number 
of  small  capitalists?  Consider  especially  the  case  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral  and  other  great  railways  of  the  country.  [We  here  suppose  society 
divided  into  two  classes,  a  laboring  class  L,  and  a  capitalist  class  C,  own- 
ing a  definite  quantity  P  of  capital.  We  want  to  know  whether  it  is  better 
for  L  that  the  capital  P  sbould  be  distributed  equally  among  C  or  concen- 
trated in  a  few  bands.] 
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THE   RELATION   OF  CAPITAL   TO   LABOR. 

6)8.  As  society  is  constituted,  employment  can  be  given  to 
labor  only  by  and  throngh  the  instrumentality  of  capital.  That 
is  to  say,  no  person  can  employ  labor  unless  he  has  money  saved 
up  which  he  does  not  want  for  his  own  immediate  use,  with 
which  to  pay  the  laborers  their  wages.  These  wages  would  be 
of  no  use  to  the  laborer  unless  there  were  sustenance  in  the 
market  for  him  to  buy  with  his  wages.  This  sustenance  must 
bo  such  as  the  owner  does  not  want  for  his  own  immediate  sup- 
port, elie  he  could  not  afford  to  sell  it.  It  is  sustenance,  as 
already  shown  several  times,  which  constitutes  the  only  real 
wages,  and  in  paying  the  laborer  money  the  employer  only  sup- 
plies him  with  the  means  of  obtaining  the  sustenance.  We 
might  therefore  simplify  the  problem  by  considering  the  em- 
ployer as  the  owner  of  the  sustenance  which  he  gives  the  la- 
borer in  exchange  for  his  work,  were  it  not  for  a  liability  to  be 
misunderstood. 

The  laborer  must  also  have  tools  and  machinery  to  work  with. 
Tools  and  machinery  are  forms  of  capital,  and  must  be  supplied 
by  a  capitalist.  If,  as  may  well  happen,  the  laborer  owns  his 
own  tools,  he  is  himself  to  that  extent  a  capitalist. 

A  third  form  of  the  capital  necessary  to  the  employment  of 
labor  is  the  raw  material  on  which  the  laborer  must  perform 
the  act  of  production.  In  agriculture  the  raw  material  com- 
prises manure  and  seed.  In  the  cotton-mill  it  is  cotton ;  in  a 
clothing-factory  it  is  cloth. 

Fixed  capital  in  the  form  of  tools  and  machinery,  circulating 
capital  in  the  form  of  sustenance,  and  circulating  capital  in  the 
form  of  raw  material  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  immediate 
necessities  to  the  employment  of  labor.     But  it  does  not  at  all 
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foll'^'v  from  this  that  there  is  any  mathematical  relation  between 
the  value  of  the  capital  and  the  amount  of  employment  it  gives 
to  labor.  In  digging  up  a  street,  all  the  fixed  capital  necessary 
'.■>  the  employment  of  a  digger  may  be  a  pick  and  spade,  each 
worth  fifty  cents.  In  a  great  cotton-factory  capital  to  the  value 
of  hundreds  of  dollars  may  be  necessary  for  each  operative.  Wo 
must  therefore  seek  for  some  other  mathematical  measure  of 
capital  than  the  value  of  the  accumulated  fund,  if  we  are  to 
discover  a  mathemutical  relation  between  capital  and  the  labor 
it  can  employ.  To  do  this  wo  must  refer  to  the  distinction 
already  pointed  out  between  capital  as  a  fund  and  the  flow  of 
capital. 

53.  Let  us  inquire  what  constitutes  the  funded  capital  of  a 
cotton-factory.  We  readily  see  that  the  owners  of  the  factory, 
in  establishing  it  and  putting  it  into  successful  operation,  had  to 
invest  their  capital  in  the  following  way : 

Firstly,  they  had  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings  and  place  in 
them  the  necessary  machinery.  Secondly,  they  had  to  supply 
themselves  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  raw  material  to  keep 
the  operatives  employed  until  they  begin  to  receive  returns 
from  the  sale  of  the  goods.  In  order  that  they  may  incur  no 
danger  of  the  factory  having  to  stop  for  the  want  of  material, 
it  is  necessary  always  to  have  a  considerable  supply  on  hand. 
Thirdly,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  sufficient  accumulation  of 
money  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  operatives  until  the  owners  be- 
gin to  be  reimbursed  from  the  sales  of  the  product. 
-  If  we  take  an  inventory  of  the  invested  capital  at  any  state 
of  its  progress,  we  shall  find  that,  in  addition  to  the  forms  enu- 
merated, there  is  a  greater  or  less  supply  of  the  finished  products 
on  hand  waiting  to  be  sold,  and  a  certain  amMint  of  debts  due 
from  parties  to  whom  sales  have  been  made.  I''  often  happens 
that  payment  is  not  expected  for  three  or  six  months  after  the 
delivery  of  the  goods.  When  this  is  the  case  the  owners  of  the 
factory  must  have  a  supply  of  raw  material  and  finished  goods 
sufficient  to  keep  the  factory  going  during  the  whole  period 
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that  any  particular  portion  of  tlio  material  is  undergoing  tlio 
process  of  manufacture,  and  for  three  or  si.x  months  longer. 
Thus  at  any  time  \vc  shall  iind  the  capital  to  consist  of  build- 
ings, machinery,  stores  of  raw  material,  material  undergoing 
the  process  of  manufacture,  stores  of  finished  products  waiting 
the  market,  money  in  bank  to  pay  operatives,  and  de)  '•  duo 
the  company.  Subtracting  from  these  the  debts  due  f,  Jio 
company,  we  shall  have  the  value  of  the  fund  of  capital. 

In  the  average  normal  case  this  accumulated  fund  varies  very 
slowly,  although  the  principal  items  which  make  it  up  may 
vary  greatly,  one  diminishing  while  the  other  increases.  The 
sum  total  will  represent  the  abstinence  of  the  owners  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  factory.  It  is  the  fund  on  which  they  expect 
to  gain  a  profit  to  compensntc  *"or  this  abstinence. 

But  we  cannot,  merely  from  the  knowledge  of  how  many 
dollars  are  thus  invested,  conclude  what  number  of  laborers 
the  factory  can  give  employment  to.  This  depends  upon  the 
rate  at  which  the  capital  is  being  transformed.  Wo  are  to  con- 
sider the  capital  as  in  a  constant  state  of  flow,  mater''  'ow- 
ing in  at  one  end,  passing  along  through  the  factory,  a  w- 
iuz  out  at  the  other  end.  A  smaller  but  much  slower  flow  is 
going  on  in  the  fixed  capital,  the  machinery  being  worn  out 
and  constantly  needing  labor  to  replace  it.  As  a  part  of  the 
same  process  we  must  consider  the  fiow  of  wages  to  the  oper- 
atives. As  already  pointed  out,  this  fiow  may  be  considered  as 
coming  from  the  owners  of  the  capital.  Thus  we  may  count 
up  in  all  three  flows  of  capital  to  the  factory:  the  raw  material 
to  be  transformed,  the  sustenance  for  the  operatives  and  man- 
agers to  consume,  and  the  labor  applied  to  the  continual  reno- 
vation of  the  buildings  and  machinery.  From  the  factory  we 
have  the  one  flow  of  finished  products  which  goes  to  society  at 
large.  The  return  flow  of  money,  received  in  exchange  for  the 
finished  products,  branches  off  in  the  three  directions  through 
which  labor  and  material  come  to  the  factory ;  that  is,  one  flow 
of  the  money  goes  to  the  operatives,  another  to  the  suppliers 
and  repairers  of  buildings  and  machinery,  and  a  third  to  the 
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prodiiccra  of  raw  inateriul.  Besides  these  wc  huvo  a  fourth  flow 
to  the  owners  of  the  factory.  Considering  these  owners  purely 
as  capitalists,  this  last  How  is  their  compensation  for  abstaining 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  factory.  In 
so  far  as  they  are  managers  it  is  their  compensation  for  the  skill 
and  labor  which  they  have  expended  in  the  management. 

54.  We  now  see  that  the  efficiency  of  the  factory  as  a  means 
of  employing  labor  depends,  not  upon  the  amount  of  the  accu- 
mulation, but  upon  that  of  the  flow,  especially  of  the  flow  to  the 
operatives.  In  other  words,  the  etiiciency  depends  upon  the 
value  per  annum  which  the  factory  can  add  to  the  flow  of  the 
raw  material  passing  through  it.  This,  again,  is  little  more  than 
the  very  obvious  and  childish-looking  proposition  that  the  fac- 
tory can  employ  just  as  many  laborers  as  it  can  prolitably  keep 
at  work. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  wli  it  is  the  test  that  the  laborers 
are  profitably  at  work.  The  answer  is  that  the  value  of  the 
product  turned  out  from  the  factory,  considered  as  sustenance, 
must  exceed  the  value  of  the  material  and  labor  devoted  to  the 
work  of  production.  To  take  the  simplest  conceivable  case: 
if  a  laborer,  requiring  no  capital  wliutever,  consumes  one  dol- 
lar's worth  of  food  per  day,  and  only  turns  out  a  product  worth 
fifty  cents  a  day,  his  labor  is  unprofitable.  Such  labor  can- 
not bo  kept  up  permanently.  If  he  uses  one  dollar's  worth  of 
raw  material  daily,  then,  in  order  that  his  work  may  be  profit- 
able when  he  consumes  at  the  same  rate,  the  product  of  his 
day's  labor  must  be  worth  more  than  the  two  dollars  expended 
in  production. 

Taking  the  largest  view  of  the  case,  the  profitableness  of 
the  factory  is  measured  by  its  capability  of  paying  dividends 
to  its  owners.  If  no  profit  is  made,  then  the  value  of  what 
the  factory  consumes  must  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  that 
of  the  product  turned  out,  and  the  establishment  must  be 
unprofitable  not  only  to  its  owners,  but  to  society  at  large. 
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65.  There  are  two  possible  ways  of  measuring  the  benefit 
of  such  capital  as  a  factory  to  laborers,  namely  : 

Fallaciously,  by  the  employment  it  gives  to  laborers. 

Correctly,  by  the  sustenance  it  produces  for  laborers. 

Measured  in  the  first  way,  the  laborers  are  considered  as  con- 
sumers, and  the  sustenance  which  they  consume  is  supposed  to 
be  due  to  the  capital  invested  in  the  factory.  But  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  this  sustenance  would  never  have  been  avail- 
able if  some  one  else  than  the  laborers  had  not  saved  it,  and 
that  it  was  this  saving,  and  not  the  existence  of  the  factory, 
which  made  it  available.  We  must  therefore  regard  this 
popular  measure  of  the  benefit  of  the  factory  as  entirely  falla- 
cious. We  should  rather  regard  it  as  the  measure  of  what 
the  factory  costs  society  at  large,  because  labor  is  the  produc- 
ing power  of  society,  and  is  limited  in  supply,  and  the  work 
of  the  factory  may  be  said  to  consume  a  portion  of  this  supply. 

The  true  measure  of  the  value  of  the  factory  is  not  the 
consuming  power  of  the  Ir-.borers,  but  the  producing  power  of 
their  work,  or  rather,  as  just  shown,  the  excess  of  the  sus- 
tenance produced  over  that  consumed. 

The  important  question  now  arises :  Let  the  factory  produce 
a  form  of  sustenance  which  the  lower  orders  of  laborers  do 
not  want,  gold  wacches  for  example.  Then,  since  the  sus- 
tenance consumed  is  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  operatives, 
the  work  of  the  factor_^-  results  in  a  positive  diminution  of  food 
and  clothing.  Is  its  effect,  then,  not  positively  injurious  to 
the  poorer  classes? 

We  reply.  Yes,  if  we  make  abstraction  of  every  agency  ex 
cept  this  particular  factory.  But,  as  already  shown,  the  work 
of  all  the  factories  of  a  country  is  divided  up  in  proportion  to 
the  demand  for  their  several  products.  We  may  be  sure, 
therefore,  that  for  every  watch-factory  at  work  for  the  wealthy 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  number  of  other  factories  pro- 
ducing coarse  or  fine  food  and  clothing  in  proportion  to  the 
sustenance  demanded  by  the  various  classes  of  society. 
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LAWS   OF   A   HETEROGENEOUS   CURRENCY. 

S6.  In  our  consideration  of  monetary  operations  we  have 
hitherto  not  taken  account  of  any  distinction  between  the  effects 
of  the  various  kinds  of  currency  which  may  be  in  circulation. 
We  have  sujiposed  that  every  dollar  which  a  man  received  was 
paid  out  by  him  as  soon  as  he  could  satisfactorily  spend  it,  and 
that  he  spent  it  in  the  same  way  whether  it  was  a  gold,  silver, 
paper,  or  credit  dollar.  But  there  are  certain  cases  in  which 
these  different  kinds  of  dollars  will  not  always  be  used  in  the 
same  way,  and  will  therefore  not  havo  the  same  economic 
effect. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  in  a  country  using  gold  only  as  mone^ , 
the  currency  is  expanded  by  the  addition  of  irredeemable  paper 
money.  The  first  effect  of  this  addition  to  the  currency  will 
be  a  general  increase  in  the  demand  for  goods.  This  demand 
will  produce  an  increased  activity  in  trade,  to  be  followed  by  a 
general  rise  in  prices.  Since  this  rise  of  price  is  confined  to 
the  country  in  question,  its  citizens  will  be  led  to  purchase 
goods  abroad,  and  thus  to  export  gold.  It  will  also  lead  them 
to  invest  more  money  in  watches,  jew  Iry,  picture-frames,  and 
other  things  made  of  gold.  The  result  will  be  a  diminution  in 
the  quantity  of  gold  in  circulation.  The  equilibrium  M'ill  bo 
reached  when  the  gold  eliminated  from  the  circulation  is  equal 
to  the  paper  money  which  has  been  added.  The  scale  of  prices 
will  then  be  the  same  as  before,  and  the  only  effect  of  the  change 
will  be  that  paper  has  displaced  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  in 
the  circulation,  in  the  same  way  that  a  stone  placed  in  a  vase 
full  of  water  will  displace  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  its  own 
bulk. 

Another  similar  addition  to  the  currency  will  be  followed 
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in  the  same  way  by  a  disappearance  of  another,  portion  of  gold  ; 
and  if  the  increase  be  continued,  the  final  result  will  be  that 
all  the  gold  will  disappear  from  circulation.  Besides  being  ex- 
ported and  melted  into  jewelry,  it  will  be  hoarded  up  by  indi- 
viduals and  banks  according  to  a  law  now  to  be  developed. 

57.  Greaham^s  Law.  This  law  is  :  A  cheaper  or  depre- 
ciated currency  always  tends  to  displace  a  more  valuable  one. 

At  first  sight  this  statement  may  seem  to  contravene  one  of 
the  admitted  principles  of  economics  b-  * n plying  that  the 
worse  article  is  preferred  to  the  better  one  But  it  is  really  in 
strict  accord  with  fundamental  principles.  I  or  the  special  pur- 
pose of  making  an  exchange  bad  money  may  answer  as  well  as 
good  money.  Now,  we  always  prefer  for  any  purpose  the 
cheapest  article  which  will  answer  that  purpose,  unless  some 
evil  to  the  person  using  it  attends  its  use.  For  example,  we 
do  not  make  our  axes  out  of  gold  or  silver,  but  prefer  the 
cheapest  metal,  namely,  steel,  which  will  answer  the  purpose. 
If  there  were  a  community  whic'i  had  to  make  silver  axes  be- 
cause it  had  no  steel,  we  should  find  that  when  that  community 
began  to  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  silver  axes  would 
entirely  disappear  and  be  replaced  by  iron  or  steel  ones.  The 
case  is  exactly  the  same  when  gold  is  replaced  by  paper.  As 
silver  can  be  put  to  other  uses  than  making  axes,  so  gold  has 
other  uses  than  that  of  serving  as  money. 

For  a  similar  reason  a  slightly  depreciated  paper  currency 
also  tends  to  displace  any  other  paper  currency  which  is  at  par 
with  gold,  always  provided  that  the  depreciated  paper  is  ac- 
cepted in  trade.  The  rule  is  that  it  will  be  so  accepted  within 
certain  limits.  If  a  banknote  in  New  York  is  worth  98  cents 
on  the  dollar,  a  retail  dealer  would  rather  accept  it  and  pocket 
the  loss  than  lose  his  bai'gain  or  run  the  risk  of  offending  his 
customer.  Then,  since  the  latter  can  only  get  98  cents  for  it 
at  a  bank,  he  will  pay  it  out  in  preference  to  a  good  bill.  The 
very  same  motive  will  prompt  the  dealer  who  receives  the  bill 
to  pay  it  out  in  preference  to  other  bills,  and  thus  the  depre- 
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ciated  money  circulates  with  greater  rapidity  than  any  otlier. 
No  more  powerful  stimulus  can  be  given  to  trade  than  the  feel- 
ing of  everybody  that  it  is  for  his  interest  to  get  rid  of  money 
as  soon  as  he  receives  it.  Moreover,  if  the  depreciated  cur- 
rency is  circulated  in  such  quantities  that  everybody  expects  to 
receive  it,  then,  instead  of  refusing  it,  the  more  gracious  course 
on  the  part  of  the  dealer  is  to  raise  the  price  of  his  goods. 
Thus,  when  the  bulk  of  the  currency  will  only  bring  90  cents 
on  the  dollar,  it  is  more  to  the  interest  of  the  trader  to  raise  the 
price  of  liis  goods  10  per  cent  than  it  is  to  dispute  with  his 
customers  about  the  money  they  offer  him. 

The  most  striking  exumple  of  the  operation  of  this  law  is  seen 
when,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  the  metal  in 
the  minor  coins  becomes  more  valuable  than  the  money  in  which 
larger  payments  arc  made.  When,  in  the  year  1862,  our 
government  began  to  issue  paper  money  and,  in  consequence, 
a  gold  dollar  became  more  valuable  than  a  paper  dollar,  all  the 
small  silver  coins  disappeared  from  the  circulation.  The  rea- 
son was  that  every  man  who  paid  four  silver  25-cent  pieces  in 
change  for  a  paper  dollar  gave  more  than  the  dollar  was  worth. 
Every  man  who  paid  out  the  25-cent  piece  paid  what  was  worth 
more  thari  that  amount.  It  might  indeed  seem  scarcelv  credible 
that  the  whole  community  would  put  itself  to  great  inconven- 
ience for  so  insignificant  a  reason.  But  the  result  is  neverthe- 
less an  historical  fact  of  universal  experience.  It  is  probably 
to  be  explained,  not  by  supposing  that  everybody  hoards  his 
small  change  in  the  case  supposed,  but  that  people  here  and 
there  do  so.  If  only  one  man  out  of  ten,  or  even  one  out  of  fifty, 
keeps  all  the  small  change  he  receives,  a  scarcity  very  soon  re- 
sults. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  case  of  the  infiltration  of  paper 
currency  into  a  gold  circulation.  If  it  be  continued,  the  gold 
will  all  be  displaced.  There  will  also  bo  a  slight,  though  not 
necessarily  great  or  permanent,  rise  in  the  scale  of  prices.  If, 
however,  the  addition  of  paper  currency  be  continued,  then,  as 
already  shown,  prices  will  rise ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  currcn- 
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cy  will  depreciate.  Tliere  is  no  limit  to  the  possible  amount  of 
this  depreciation.  If  the  paper  money  is  accepted,  which  it 
unist  be  if  made  a  legal  tender,  every  one  will  expect  to  be 
paid  in  paper,  and  will  charge  accordingly.  The  gold  dollar 
having  the  same  value  as  before,  gold  will  bo  at  a  premium, 
the  banks  will  refuse  to  part  with  it,  and  private  individuals 
will  hoard  it.  It  will  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  public  mar- 
kets like  any  other  commodity,  to  be  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries in  payment  of  goods,  or  to  be  made  into  articles  of  utility. 

58.  The  reader  can  now  form  in  his  mind  a  symbolic  pic- 
ture of  the  operation  we  have  described.  To  make  this  picture 
correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  actual  case  in  our  own 
country,  let  us  suppose  that  our  material  currency  is  of  three 
kinds,  gold,  silver,  and  paper.  The  gold  in  the  gold  dollar  is 
more  valuable  than  the  silver  in  the  silver  dollar,  while  the 
paper  in  the  paper  dollar  is  worth  much  less  than  either.  The 
order  of  absolute  value  is  i\\QV{  paper,  silver,  gold.  By  Gresh- 
am's  law,  the  silver  tends  to  displace  the  gold,  and  the  paper 
to  displace  both. 

The  question  may  now  arise  how,  on  the  law  in  question, 
it  is  possible  for  the  gold  or  silver  to  circulate  at  all,  if  the 
paper  money  is  preferred  to  make  payments  with.  But  the 
law  does  not  say  that  the  two  heterogeneous  currencies  cannot 
circulate  together,  but  only  that  one  tends  to  displace  the 
other.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  found  in  the  law  al- 
ready laid  down  that,  under  given  conditions  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry, a  certain  volume  of  currency  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  trade  of  the  country  on  a  certain  scale  of  prices. 
Our  experience  seems  to  show  that  if  our  material  currency 
were  exclusively  of  gold,  we  should  need  about  fifteen  dollars  for 
each  inhabitant,  exclusive  of  the  credit  currency  of  the  banks. 
If  then  we  have  a  population  of  sixty  millions  of  people,  they 
will  need  nine  hundred  millions  of  dollara  in  gold  to  transact 
their  business  on  a  scale  of  gold  prices.  Since  this  amount  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  payments,  it  follows  that  if 
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there  is  less  than  nine  hundred  millions  in  paper  money,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  use  of  silver  or  gold.  If  the  silver 
and  paper  together  are  less  than  this  amount,  some  gold  must 
still  be  used ;  otherwise  prices  would  fall  so  low  that  a  gold 
dollar  would  be  worth  less  than  a  currency  dollar,  and  this 
would  lead  to  the  importation  of  gold  and  thus  remove  all 
temptation  to  hoard  it. 

This  condition  that  nine  hundred  millions  is  necessary  may 
be  represented  to  the  mind  by  the  contents  of  a  vase  which 
holds  just  nine  hundred  millions  of  any  kind  of  dollars.  The 
paper,  silver,  and  gold  currencies  combined  are  then  just  suflS- 
cient  to  Ull  this  vase  when  the  scale  of  prices  is  on  a  gold  basis. 
The  fact  that  if  we  now  infiltrate  more  paper  into  the  currency 
gold  will  begin  to  pass  out,  is  represented  by  supposing  that 
if  we  now  add  more  paper  to  the  vase  an  equal  quantity  of 
gold  will  overflow.  To  make  the  comparison  complete,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  gold,  though  the  heavier  metal,  tends  to 
float  to  the  top  of  the  vase,  the  silver  to  float  under  it,  and  the 
paper  to  be  at  the  bottom.  Then  if  we  continue  to  pour  in 
paper  money,  the  gold  will  soon  have  floated  out  in  equal  quan- 
tity. When  the  gold  is  all  gone,  the  silver  is  at  the  top  and  be- 
gins to  flow  out.  If  so  much  paper  is  added  as  to  fill  the  vase 
and  displace  all  the  silver,  what  will  then  hnppeni  If  there  is 
any  place  to  which  the  paper  can  flow,  then  it  will  1)egin  to 
flow  out.  For  example,  if  the  paper  is  redeemable  in  silver  or 
gold,  then,  when  its  volume  exceeds  nine  hundred  millions, 
people  will  take  it  to  the  banks  or  Treasury  for  redemption. 
Thus  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  more  than  the  nine  hundred 
millions  in  circulation. 

If,  however,  it  cannot  be  redeemed,  this  is  the  same  thing  as 
saying  that  the  vase  is  so  closed  that  the  paper  cannot  flow  out 
of  it.  Then  prices  will  rise,  so  that  not  only  will  more  than 
nine  hnndred  millions  of  money  be  in  circulation,  but  more  will 
be  necessary  to  the  business  operations  of  the  country.  We 
may  represent  this  state  of  things  by  imagining  our  vase  to  bo 
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of  some  flexible  material  which  will  expand  to  any  extent  when 
we  force  paper  money  into  it. 

By  thus  forming  a  mental  picture  of  the  vase  containing, 
from  the  bottom  downwards,  gold,  silver,  and  paper  money, 
and  by  imagining  that  as  one  or  the  other  kind  of  money  is 
added  it  displaces  other  money  in  the  way  described,  or  ex- 
pands the  vase  when  there  is  no  other  money  to  displace,  we 
shall  have  an  exact  conception  of  the  way  in  which  different 
kinds  of  currency  affect  each  other. 

Tlie  law  of  expansion  of  price  when  the  currency  becomes 
too  redundant  explains  a  fact  whidi  frequently  perplexes  fin- 
anciers who  have  experimented  with  paper  money.  It  is  that 
an  issue  of  such  money  does  not  result  in  a  lowering  of  the 
rate  of  interest,  or  indeed  in  any  accumulation  of  money  at  the 
great  centres  of  trade.  The  supply  of  money  is  apparently  as 
scarce  as  ever  or  scarcer.  The  reason  is  that,  on  the  higher 
scale  of  prices  caused  by  the  money,  more  dollars  are  required 
to  carry  on  the  exchanges  of  the  community. 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  OKESHAM'S  LAW  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
COINAQE  AND  CURRENCY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  the  establishment  of  tbe  United  States  mint  to  the  year  1884 
our  gold  dollar  weighed  27  grains  916^  fine,  and  the  monetary  ratio  for  our 
coinage  was  15  : 1.  But  tlie  market  ratio  of  value  of  the  two  metals  was 
generally  greater  (cf.  II.  68).  The  result  was  that  very  little  gold  was 
coined,  and  that  little  did  not  get  into  common  circulation. 

By  the  acts  of  June  28,  1834,  and  January  18,  1837,  the  weight  and  fine- 
ness of  the  gold  dollar  were  changed  to  those  stated  in  II.  68,  making  the 
ratio  16  : 1.  The  result  was  that  gold  came  into  circulation,  and,  after  the 
gold  discoveries  of  1849,  silver  disappeared  from  circulation  except  as 
subsidiary  coin.  In  1853  the  subsidiary  coins  also  begnu  to  disappear, 
and,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  circulation,  Congress  had  to  reduce  their 
weight  by  seven  per  cent.  This  device  worked  until  1863.  Then,  when 
large  volumes  of  notes  irredeemable  in  coin  were  issued,  gold  soon  disap- 
peared from  circulation,  and  began  to  command  a  premium.  The  sub- 
sidiary silver  coin  remained  until  the  premium  on  gold  began  to  approach 
ten  per  cent,  and  then  it  disappeared  also,  much  of  it  going  to  Canada.  It 
was  replaced  by  postal  notes.  In  1873  occurred  the  great  fall  in  the  mar- 
ket-price of  silver,  which  restored  the  small  silver  coins  before  the  premium 
on  gold  fell  to  ten  per  cent. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


OF   ECONOMIC   FALLACIES. 


59.  In  a  former  chapter  certain  fallacies  in  economic  method 
were  described.  These  consist  in  a  generally  incorrect  way  of 
viewing  the  subject  in  its  logical  bearings,  and  do  not  there- 
fore necessarily  lead  to  erroneous  practical  conclusions.  We 
have  now  to  consider  fallacies  which  lead  men  into  incorrect 
views  of  public  policy,  and  opinions  of  governmental  action. 
Although  these  fallacies  are  unlimited  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  their  forms,  we  shall  find  on  analyzing  them  that 
most  of  them  proceed  from  one  central  root,  from  which  they 
divide  like  the  branches  of  a  tree.  The  root  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem consists  in  mistaking  the  means  of  industry  for  its  end. 

Lot  us  first  see  how  natural  is  the  process  of  thought  which 
leads  us  to  concentrate  attention  on  means  ratlier  than  on  ends. 
We  have  before  us  a  mechanic  who  is,  for  the  time  being,  out 
of  work.  In  consequence  he  sees  before  him  the  danger  that 
liis  family  will  suffer  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  wants  a 
supply  oi  food  and  clothing  to  protect  them  against  hunger  and 
cold.  But  he  does  not  sav  to  his  fellow-men,  "  Give  me  food 
and  clothing,"  because  he  knows  they  cannot  or  will  not  do  it 
when  asked  in  this  way.  He  knows  that  lie  must  have  money 
to  buy  the  commodities  he  wants.  Ho  knows,  however,  that 
it  would  be  equally  useless  to  say,  "  Give  me  money."  He 
knows  that  to  get  money  he  must  work  for  it.  So  what  he 
really  says  to  the  public  is,  "  Give  me  work  to  do,"  although 
what  he  really  wants  is,  not  the  work,  but  the  necessaries  whicli 
the  work  will  yield  him.  The  work  is  the  means,  and  the  only 
means,  of  commanding  the  necessaries,  but  not  at  all  the  end  of 
his  exertions.  Yet  it  is  by  an  evidently  reasonable  process  that 
he  is  led  to  asking,  not  for  what  he  wants,  but  for  the  means  to 
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get  it.  So  far,  therefore,  no  fallacy  actually  shows  itself,  but 
only  an  open  door  through  which  an  unending  line  of  fallacies 
may  come  in.  » 

60.  The  first  fallacy  of  the  lino  comes  along  in  the  charac- 
ter of  what  might  pass  muster  as  an  obvious  truth,  and  so  is 
harbored  by  all  classes. 

Tiie  laborer  thinks  and  says,  The  greater  the  means  the  more 
perfectly  the  end  will  be  attained ;  the  more  work  I  can  get  the 
more  food  and  clothing  lean  buy  for  my  family,  and  the  more 
perfectly  they  will  he  fed  and  clothed. 

The  employer  thinks  and  says,  The  greater  the  demand  for 
my  commodities  the  more  emploijment  I  can  give  to  my  la- 
borers and  assistants,  and  the  better  off  they  and  I  will  be. 

The  man  of  business  thinks,  The  more  buying  and  selling 
we  can  do  the  better  off  we  will  be,  and  the  more  perfectly  our 
customers  and  patrons  will  be  supplied. 

The  shipper  thinks.  The  greater  the  qxiantity  of  goods  I  im- 
port and  export  the  more  pleased  the  country  in  general  and 
my  firm  in  particular  will  be. 

The  statesman  says.  The  greater  the  amount  of  rolling  and 
hammering  of  metal  the  more  perfectly  the  country  will  be  sup- 
plied with  those  requirements  of  wealth  which  are  made  of 
metal. 

Is  not  all  this  obvious  and  true  ?  I  answer,  No.  The  propo- 
sitions are  not  trno  as  general  ones ;  they  are  true  under  some 
conditions  and  not  under  others.  Their  truth  or  falsity  de- 
pends on  the  manner  in  which  the  increase  of  labor  and  of 
activity  in  business  is  brought  about.  Among  all  classes  of 
society  wo  find  men  who  are  desirous  of  increasing  the  activi- 
ties just  described  by  increasing  the  necessity  for  them.  The 
mechanic  finds  that  he  is  out  of  employment  because  some 
largo  manufacturer  has  been  introducing  machinery  to  do  the 
work  which  he,  the  mechanic,  formerly  did,  so  that  his  labor  is 
no  longer  necessary.  He  therefore  denounces  the  machine  and 
tries  to  stop  its  products  from  reaching  the  public.    If  success- 
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ful,  he  will  create  a  greater  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  public 
for  employing  him.  Tlie  carpenter  knows  that  if  the  house 
which  he  has  just  built  should  burn  down  the  owner  would 
be  obliged  to  build  another.  He  therefore  looks  upon  the  fire 
feeling  that,  although  a  loss  is  inflicted  on  some  one  else,  it  is 
a  gain  to  him  by  increasing  the  demand  for  his  labor.  The  la- 
borer feels  that  if  a  dam  is  washed  away  by  a  freshet,  a  benefit 
is  done  him  by  creating  a  demand  for  his  labor.  The  states- 
man says  that  if  wo  can  keep  people  from  getting  iron  from 
abroad,  there  will  be  more  made  at  home,  and  thus  all  the 
makers  will  be  benefited.  All  these  we  may  call  labor  falla- 
cies. 


61.  From  this  same  root  comes  out  another  branch,  which 
may  be  called  the  money -fallacy.  Since  money  is  what  the 
laborer  wants  to  buy  with,  and  since  it  seems  evident  that  the 
more  money  the  government  puts  into  circulation  the  more 
easily  he  can  command  it,  he  wants  the  government  to  issue  all 
the  money  it  can.  The  dealer  in  fancy  goods  wishes  that  eco- 
nomical man  who  is  saving  up  his  money  to  spend  it  more  free- 
ly, because  he  can  thereby  give  more  employment  to  labor,  or 
help  somebody  to  do  so.  When  a  great  body  of  summer  tour- 
ists who  had  intended  to  go  abroad  are  kept  at  home  by  the 
cholera,  merchants  congratulate  themselves  that  the  million  of 
dollars  which  they  would  have  carried  away  with  them  are  to 
be  spent  at  home  and  thus  to  benefit  the  country. 

A  curious  feature  of  these  fallacies  is  that  they  are  the  pro- 
duct of  civilized  training,  and  that  a  savage  would  see  their 
logical  character  a  great  deal  more  clearly  and  quickly  than  the 
civilized  man  does.  If  we  could  give  a  savage  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  country,  and  explain  to  him  that  from  any  cause  what- 
ever the  people  had  made  more  clothing  than  could  possibly  be 
worn  by  the  whole  community,  and  had  piled  up  greater  quan- 
tities of  food  than  they  could  possibly  cat,  and  that  a  large 
body  of  industrious  foreigners  had  thrust  upon  them  more 
manufactures  of  iron  and  brass  than  they  knew  what  to  do  with, 
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and  that  in  consequence  there  was  a  great  dearth  of  soinctliing 
to  do,  his  firet  notion  would  bo  that  this  was  a  very  happy  stato 
of  things  for  the  people  of  the  country.  It  would  require  long 
years  of  training  to  make  him  conceive  how  it  could  bo  an  un- 
liappy  state  of  things,  and  possibly  the  attempt  might  utterly 
fail.  Now,  in  reality,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  common- 
sense,  the  savage  would  be  right.  Looking  at  the  subject  from 
the  savage's  standpoint,  we  see  the  utter  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  it  can  bo  bad  for  a  country  to  havo  more  of  the  commodi- 
ties of  life  within  its  borders  than  its  people  know  what  to  do 
with. 


62.  The  essential  character  and  plausibility  of  the  labor- 
fallacy  may  bo  shown  by  the  following  illustration.  A  farmer 
is  carrying  hay  to  market.  The  county  authorities  prepare 
for  him  a  very  fine  smooth  road.  It  is  obvious  to  him 
that  tlio  better  liis  horse  pulls  tlio  more  hay  lie  will  get  to 
market.  A  stranger  meets  him  on  the  road  and  finds  him 
applying  this  principle  by  lubricating  his  wheels  with  sand  in- 
stead of  oil.  Inquiring  the  motive  of  this  ingenious  device,  the 
stranger  is  asked  whether  ho  can  deny  that  the  better  the  horse 
pulls  the  more  hay  he  will  get  to  market. 

The  stranger  is  not  prepared  to  deny  this  principle. 

"  The  more  sand  I  put  on  my  wheels  the  better  I  find  my 
horse  to  pull."     The  stranger  cannot  deny  this  either. 

"Therefore  it  is  an  undeniable  conclusion  that  the  more 
sand  I  put  upon  my  wheels  the  more  hay  I  will  get  taken  to 
market." 

The  student  can  have  no  more  instructive  exercise  than  that 
of  framing  a  series  of  ingenious  devices  by  which  the  farmer 
could  baffle  every  argument  of  the  stranger  to  prove  that  this 
position  was  unsound.  He  could  show  that  his  neighbor,  who 
put  oil  on  his  wheels,  had  a  very  poor  miserable  horse,  while  he 
himself  had  a  strong  and  sound  one,  and  all  the  result  of  the 
exercise  he  was  thus  enabled  to  get  by  the  sanding  policy.  He 
could  taunt  the  stranger  with  being  the  agent  of  some  oil-mer- 
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chant  who  wanted  him  to  huy  oil  in  lieu  of  the  lubricant  wliich 
he  could  have  for  nothing  on  the  waysido.  IIo  could  demand 
if  the  stranger  over  know  a  cnso  in  which  a  horse  that  pulled 
well  got  less  hay  to  market  than  one  that  did  not  pull  at  all. 
Ho  could  cite  the  case  of  a  fellow-farmer  who  had  been  using 
oil  and  whose  horse  got  so  frisky  and  pulled  so  light  a  load  that 
ho  ran  away  and  destroyed  the  hay -cart  and  broke  the  farmer's 

leg. 

The  corresponding  reasoning  in  the  case  of  the  laborer  is 
simply  this : 

The  more  my  labor  is  in  demand  the  more  perfectly  my 
family  will  be  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

But  the  greater  the  need  I  create  for  my  labor  the  more  it 
will  bo  in  demand. 

Therefore  I  advocate  a  policy  which  will  make  people  need 
my  labor. 

So  the  dealer  tries  to  make  clothes  as  scarce  and  dear  as  pos- 
sible in  order  that  everybody  else,  mechanic,  laborer,  hod-car- 
rier, merchant,  and  man  of  business,  may  bo  in  greater  need  of 
clothes.  The  carpenter,  bricklayer,  and  plasterer  want  houses 
to  wear  out  as  fast  as  possible,  that  the  public  need  for  houses 
may  lead  to  their  employment.  The  manufacturers  of  copper 
and  iron  want  to  cut  off  the  foreign  supply  of  their  product, 
that  the  public  may  be  in  greater  need  of  it.  The  cooper  wants 
barrels  made  scarce,  that  the  public  may  be  in  greater  need  to 
employ  him.  Thus  the  individual  efforts  of  every  man  to  col- 
lect the  largest  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  accompanied 
by  a  general  feeling  throughout  all  society  that  other  people 
ought  to  continue  in  need  of  these  necessaries. 

It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  no  man  ever  applied  the 
principle  in  his  own  individual  case.  We  never  heard  of  a  man 
WHO,  through  some  miscalculation,  had  bought  more  clothes 
than  ho  could  wear,  throwing  them  away  or  burning  them  in 
order  that  he  might  have  an  inducement  to  buy  more. 

We  have  mentioned  examples  of  these  fallacies  in  a  few  of 
the  many  forms  in  which  we  daily  see  them  in  the  newspapers, 
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in  tho  spcechua  of  Coiigrcssinon,  tho  resolutions  of  labor  and 
socialistic  meetings,  and  tueitly  and  by  implication  in  the  re- 
strictivo  I'ulcs  of  trades-unions.  In  some  of  these  examples  the 
fallacy  will  bo  obvious  enough  to  tho  reader.  In  others  he  may 
find  it  to  need  illustration.  Wo  may  take  as  a  typical  average 
case  that  of  a  house  which  is  burned  down.  By  this  accident 
the  owner  is  undoubtedly  injured ;  but  are  not  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  and  plasterers  thereby  benefited,  either  to  a  degree 
equivalent  to  the  loss  of  the  house,  or  at  least  to  an  apprecia- 
ble fraction  of  it  ?  Wo  answer,  No.  It  is  true  that  these  indi- 
vidual mechanics  who  may  be  employed  to  build  the  house  may 
be  benefited  in  a  slight  degree,  but,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
the  demand  for  labor  is  not  increased  by  the  destruction  of  the 
house.  The  sum  which  the  owner  is  now  to  spend  in  the  em- 
ployment of  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  plasterers  would,  had 
the  house  remained,  have  been  expended  by  him,  or  by  those 
from  whom  he  is  to  borrow  the  money,  in  the  employment  of 
labor  in  other  forms.  The  demand  for  labor  which  is  thus 
gained  in  one  direction  is  lost  in  another  direction,  and  ono 
class  gains  at  the  expense  of  another.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
owner  of  the  house  has  lost  its  whole  value,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  total  loss  to  the  community  is  measured  by  that  of  the 
house. 


63.  Special  Consideration  of  the  Money  Fallacy.  The 
fallacy  whioh  we  have  now  to  consider  in  detail,  although  from 
the  same  root  as  the  labor  fallacy,  has  little  in  common  with  it, 
and  has  an  entirely  different  history.  The  labor  fallacy  may 
be  described  as  affecting  the  great  mass  of  the  community  in  a 
mild  form,  and  as  not  varying  nmch  from  year  to  year  or  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  money  fallacy,  on  flie  oiu^r 
hand,  is  periodic,  overwhelming  us,  not  at  regnlii  "  .rvals,  but 
from  time  to  time,  owing  to  the  influence  of  ^ing  events 

The  Americans  more  than  any  other  people  .  o  been  its  vic- 
tims. It  was  at  its  height  during  the  ten  years  folio  .ing  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.     During  the  decade  following  it 
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greatly  811  bsidcd ;  and  at  tho  present  time,  although  shared  by  a 
largo  party,  is  not  doing  serious  damage.  Yet  it  is  constantly 
latent  in  human  nature,  and  therefore  liable  to  break  out  at  any 
time  after  tho  disastrous  effects  of  the  policy  it  gives  rise  to  on 
one  generation  havo  been  forgotten  by  the  succeeding  one.  It 
is  therefore  one  which  the  student  of  economics  should  thor- 
oughly understand.  It  consists  in  considering  tho  monetary 
unit  which  we  call  one  dollar  as  an  absolute  measure  of  value, 
deriving  its  existence  and  its  value  from  law. 

During  the  years  18C2  and  1SG3  our  government  issued 
liundrcds  of  millions  of  legal-tender  notes  to  circulate  as  money. 
The  result  wns  a  gradual  but  continual  rise  in  prices,  until  the 
great  body  of  things  which  people  had  to  buy  cost  twice  as 
much  as  before.  Wise  men  said  the  dollar  was  depreciated  to 
one  half,  but  tho  public  said  the  paper  dollars  wore  as  good  as 
any  other  dollars  because  they  performed  all  the  functions  of 
dollars.  No  one  had  any  difficulty  in  passing  off  all  the  money 
that  he  received,  and  having  it  accepted  as  that  number  of 
dollars  which  it  pretended  to  be.  Money,  it  was  reasoned,  was 
only  tlie  medium  of  exchange.  A  man  gets  it  by  selling  only 
that  he  may  buy  with  it ;  and  if  he  can  do  this,  what  more 
is  wanted  I 

The  reply  is :  One  very  important  thing  more  is  wanted.  He 
must  not  only  be  able  to  buy  with  it,  but  he  must  bo  able  to  buy 
a  dollar's  worth.  The  other  replies.  But  he  does  get  a  dollar's 
worth.  A  dollar's  worth  is  exactly  what  a  dollar  will  bring, 
and  he  certainly  gets  that.  You  cannot  enforce  any  law  pi-e- 
scribing  how  much  a  dollar  shall  bring. 

The  economist  admits  all  this,  but  yet  claims  that  something 
is  wanting.  Although  tho  man  who  takes  a  dollar  cannot  have 
any  authoritative  and  legal  understanding  as  to  how  much  he 
can  buy  with  that  dollar  next  week  or  next  year,  yet  he  does 
want  to  feel  a  reasonable  assurance  that  he  can  buy  as  much 
with  it  then  as  he  can  now.  If  ho  builds  a  house,  neither  the 
builder  nor  the  law  itself  can  guarantee  him  against  the  house 
being  demolished  by  an  earthquake,  unroofed,  burned  by  a  fire, 
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or  worn  ont  by  the  action  of  the  weather.  But  because  he 
cannot  have  such  a  guarantee,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that 
he  should  not  care  how  combustible  the  materials  are  and  Iiow 
poorly  the  house  is  built.  Notwithstanding  the  impossibility 
of  the  guarantee,  ho  wants  a  house  that  will  probably  be  as  good 
next  year  as  it  is  this,  and  which  will  endure  for  the  use  of  his 
children  and  grandchildren. 

Now,  it  is  the  same  with  a  dollar.  If  ho  foresees  a  reasona- 
able  probability  that  a  year  hence  his  dollar  will  only  buy  him 
the  tenth  part  of  a  dinner,  then  it  can  no  more  fulfil  the  func- 
tions of  a  dollar  with  him  than  the  house  which  is  sure  to 
decay  in  a  year  can  fulfil  the  functions  of  a  house.  He  wants 
a  dollar  whioh  will  buy  as  good  a  dinner  next  year  as  it  will 
noViT,  and  which,  if  he  invests  it,  will  buy  as  good  a  dinner  for 
his  grandchildren  as  it  will  for  him.  If  Congress  is  to  furnish 
him  the  dollar,  the  impossibility  of  an  absolute  guarantee  of 
this  sort  does  not  justify  the  issue  of  a  dollar  which  it  is  cer- 
tain will  not  fulfil  the  required  conditions. 

The  fallacy  on  which  all  this  difficulty  rests  is  that  of  looking 
upon  the  dollar  as  an  absolute  standard  of  vahu .  During  the 
period  abt>vo  referred  to  a  gold  dollar  was  worth  two  or  more 
dollars  in  paper.  This  was  a  state  of  things  which  many  in- 
telligent people  had  a  difiiculty  in  understanding,  and  which 
they  attributed  to  the  machinations  of  speculatoi-s.  They  rea- 
soned that  both  the  gold  and  silver  dollars  derived  their  value 
from  laws  of  Congress,  ar  1  were  declared  of  equal  value  by 
this  authority.  Therefore  the  value  must  really  bo  the  same, 
although  in  Wall  Street  r.nd  ac  the  banks  they  were  considered 
different.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  a  dollar  is  not  a  stand- 
ard 01  value  in  any  other  sense  than  a  foot  is.  If  Congress 
should  Icgalis.  two  different  lengths  and  declare  each  of  them 
a  foot,  that  would  not  make  them  equal.  If  it  should  direct 
the  foot  measure  to  be  made  of  a  kind  of  material  which  would 
shrink  in  a  fow  days  to  nehalf  its  length,  yet  although  this 
measure  might  bo  called  a  foot,  it  would  not  bo  of  the  same 
length.     In  declaring  anything  one  dollar  Congress  only  gives 
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it  a  name,  but  does  not  give  a  value.  The  principle  involved 
may  bo  expressed  as  follows :  Calling  an  object  one  dollar,  and 
declaring  it  a  h'gal  tender  for  that  amount,  no  more  gives  it  a 
definite  value  than  declaring  a  piece  of  metal  to  he  a  foot  gives 
it  a  definite  length. 

Wc  qualify  the  word  value  here  by  the  word  definite,  be- 
cause, ns  wo  shall  hereafter  see,  this  proposition  is  subject  to  an 
important  limitation.  Thus  the  difficulty  which  men  experi- 
ence in  understandini;  how  there  can  be  two  values  to  the  dollar 
is  as  absurd  as  a  difficulty  in  seeing  low  two  different  lengths 
could  each  bo  one  foot.  The  reason  why  a  difficulty  is  felt  in 
the  one  case  >vhich  is  not  felt  in  the  other  is  that  length  is 
something  which  can  bo  made  cvideni  to  the  eye,  while  value 
is  not.  The  inequality  of  two  foot  measures  is  made  evident 
by  merely  putting  them  together  and  seeing  how  they  look. 
The  inequality  of  two  dollars  can  be  shown  only  by  going  into 
the  public  m.irkct  with  vhem  and  seeing  how  much  they  will 
respectively  buy.  Even  then  the  inequality  is  manifest  only  to 
the  eye  of  reason  and  not  to  the  eye  of  sense. 

Connected  with  this  notion  is  the  belief  that  the  dollar  de- 
rives its  value  from  the  government  stamp  upon  it.  This 
belief  admits  of  a  test  so  simple  that  it  is  Avonderful  how  it  can 
acquire  the  currency  it  does.  Were  it  correct,  a  coin  might  be 
vastly  more  valuable  than  the  bullion  out  of  which  it  was  made, 
and  the  excess  of  value  would  depend  on  the  greatness  and 
power  of  the  nation  by  which  it  was  stamped.  But,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  leaving  out  the  expense  of  minting,  and  the  excej)- 
tional  cases  of  fractional  currency,  the  value  of  any  coin  is 
exactly  that  of  tho  bullion  from  which  it  is  stamped.  The 
dollars  of  the  poorest  South  American  states,  the  sovereigns  of 
England,  and  the  uncoined  gold  bars  fresh  from  the  mines,  all 
exchange  in  the  markets  of  tho  world  according  to  the  amount 
of  gold  or  silver  in  them. 
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1 .  JUustration  of  the  Ubor  Fallacy.  ' '  Hovo  you  ever  witnessed  tlie  anger 
of  llio  good  sliopkeeper  Jacques  Boubotnme  when  bis  careless  son  happened 
to  brealc  a  square  of  glass?  If  you  have  Ijeen  present  at  such  a  scene  you 
will  most  assuredly  iKsar  witness  to  tlic  fuct  that  every  ,uoot  tlie spectators, 
were  tiiere  even  thirty  of  tliem,  by  common  consent,  apparently,  offered 
the  unfortunate  owner  tliis  invariable  consolation :  '  It  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobmly  good.  Everybody  must  live,  and  what  would  become  of  the 
glaziers  if  panes  of  glass  were  never  broken? '  Now,  this  form  of  condolence 
contains  an  entire  theory  which  it  will  be  well  tu  show  up  in  this  simple 
case.  .  .  .  Suppose  it  cost  six  francs  to  repair  the  damage;  we  say  that  the 
accident  brings  six  francs  to  the  glazier's  trade — that  it  encourages  that  trade 
to  the  amount  of  six  francs.  I  grant  it.  I  liave  not  a  word  to  say  against  it. 
You  reason  justly.  The  glazier  comes;  performs  his  task;  receives  his  six 
francs;  rubs  his  hands;  and,  in  his  licart,  blesses  the  careless  child.  All 
this  is  that  which  is  seen.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  break  windows,  that  it  causes  money  to 
circulate,  and  that  the  encouragement  of  industry  in  general  will  be  the 
result  of  it,  you  will  oblige  me  to  call  out,  '  Stop  there;  your  theory  is  con- 
fined to  that  which  is  seen.     It  takes  no  account  of  that  which  is  not  seen.' 

"  It  is  not  seen  that  as  our  shopkeeper  has  spent  six  francs  upon  one  thing 
he  cannot  spend  them  upon  another.  It  is  not  seen  that  if  he  had  not  had 
a  window  to  replace  he  would  perhaps  have  replaced  his  old  shoes,  or  added 
another  book  to  his  lil)rary;  in  ihort,  he  would  have  employed  his  six  francs 
in  some  way  which  this  accident  has  prevented.' 

"  Let  us  take  a  view  of  industry  in  general  as  affected  by  this  circum- 
stance. Tlie  window  being  broken,  the  glazier's  trade  is  encouraged  to  the 
amount  of  six  francs;  this  is  that  which  is  seen. 

"And  if  that  which  is  not  seen  1%  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  bo  un- 
derstood that  neither  industry  in  general  nor  tlie  sum  total  of  national 
labor  is  affected,  whether  windows  are  broken  or  not. 

"If  the  window  had  not  been  broken,  the  shoemaker's  trade  (or  some 
other)  would  have  been  encouraged  to  the  amount  of  six  francs:  this  is  that 
which  is  not  seen. 

"Now  let  us  consider  Jacques  Bonhomme  himself.  In  the  former  sup- 
position, that  of  the  window  being  broken,  he  spends  six  francs,  and  has 
neither  more  nor  less  than  lie  had  before,  the  enjoyment  of  a  window. 

"  In  the  second,  where  wo  supposed  the  window  not  to  have  been  broken, 
he  would  have  spent  six  francs  in  shoes,  and  would  have  had  at  the  same 
time  the  enjoyment  of  a  pair  of  shoes  and  of  a  window. 

"  Now,  as  Jacques  Bonhomme  forms  a  part  of  society,  we  must  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  taking  it  all  together,  and  making  an  estimate  of  its  en- 
joyments and  its  labors,  it  has  lost  the  value  of  the  broken  window." — 
F.  Battiat,  trannlafed  by  Mrs.  Fnirecft. 
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2.  lUuttration  of  ihe  Money  Fallacy.  The  following  was  written  before 
tlie  reBumption  of  specie  payments,  at  a  time  wlien  the  country  had  not  re- 
covered  from  the  financial  notions  produced  by  the  Civil  War : 

In  the  world  of  business  "credit"  includes  the  ability  and  the  obligation 
to  pay  all  demands  in  cosh  as  they  become  due.  A  man  or  a  Arm  that  can- 
not do  this  has  no  credit,  however  excellent  it  may  be  in  other  respects. 
Suppose  you  should  Ix:  travelling  in  a  distant  city  and,  going  to  the  cashier 
of  your  hotel  for  change,  he  hands  you  a  ton-dollar  bill  on  the  banking  firm 
of  Sprcod  Brothers  &  Company. 

"Are  you  sure  this  bill  is  good  ?"  you  inquire.  "Good  as  gold,  sir. 
Tiie  firm  of  Spread  Brotliers  &  Co.  is  the  greatest  in  this  State,  possessed  of 
unbounded  wealth,  and  its  operations  extend  over  the  whole  globe." 

"Then,"  you  reply,  "  I  suppose  if  I  take  this  bill  to  their  counter,  they 
will  pay  it? " 

"Pay  it?  Wliy,  no,  sir.  You  would  be  hooted  by  the  small  boys  in  the 
Rtreet  and  laughed  at  by  Spreads'  clerks.  The  credit  of  the  firm  is  so  ex- 
cellent and  all  its  debts  so  well  secured  by  real  estate  and  bonds  worth 
millions  of  dollars  that  both  the  tlrm  and  the  community  concluded  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  need  of  their  redeeming 
their  bills,  and  they  are  never  going  to  do  it." 

"  I  don't  undr-stand  that  kind  of  credit.  In  my  State,  credit  paper  is 
something  which  the  party  issuing  is  bound  to  pay  wiicn  required;  and  if 
he  does  not  pay,  he  has  no  credit,  no  matter  how  rich  he  is." 

"  Of  course  twopenny  firms  must  pay.  But  we  claim  that  a  Arm  so 
great,  so  powerful,  and  so  wealtiiy  as  that  of  the  Spreads  need  not  pay." 

"Well,  sir,"  you  would  reply,  "  I  don't  see  what  difference  it  makes  to 
me  how  wealthy  Spreads'  Arm  is,  or  liovv  well  their  paper  is  secured,  if  I 
cannot  get  any  of  their  wealth  in  exchange  for  my  hill.  I  always  thought 
the  advantage  of  having  the  paper  of  a  wealthy  Arm  was  that  it  was  sure  to 
be  paid;  but  if  the  richer  the  Arm  the  less  the  need  of  paying,  i  would 
rather  have  the  bill  of  some  smaller  house." 

"  Ah,  you  know  nothing  almut  Anancc,  I  see,  and  I  will  get  you  some 
foreign  money  rather  tlian  argue  further  witli  you." 

If  a  bote  casliier  should  talk  in  this  way  to  you,  you  would  bo  a  little 
puzzled  to  b^.y  whetlicr  he  was  joking  or  in  earnest:  and  yet  great  statesmen 
do  argue  in  Just  that  way  about  our  greenbacks.  There  are  bills  to  the 
amount  of  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars  nAoat,  reading,  "The  United 
States  will  pay  tite  bearer  —  dollars."  Yet  if  you  should  take  one  of 
these  bills  to  tiie  government's  counter  asking  tliat  this  promise  be  redeemed, 
the  clerks  would  laugh  at  you.  A  year  or  two  since  some  one  did  this  very 
thing,  and  the  newspapers  speculated  on  the  man's  sanity,  while  a  Treasury 
official  thought  he  was  only  trying  to  make  himself  notorious.  If  a  politi- 
cian tries  to  justify  permanent  non-payment,  be  will  talk  about  the  credit 
and  wealth  of  the  nation  exactly  as  tlie  hotel  clerk  talked  about  Spread 
Brothers  &  Co.— The  ABCof  Finance,  by  S.  Jfewcomb. 
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8.  An  apt  analogue  of  the  money  fallacy  may  be  constructed  by  supposing 
that  the  people  of  St.  Louis  deemed  it  greatly  to  their  interest  that  the 
flow  of  the  Mississippi  sliould  be  increased.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  order 
to  bring  this  about  they  erect  powerful  machinery  wltich  is  to  turn  im- 
mense paddle-wheels  whoso  blades  dip  below  the  water  and  project  it 
down  the  river.  As  each  wheel  turns  it  causes  a  great  rush  of  water 
from  it,  and  thus  an  apparent  increase  in  the  flow.  If  we  could  imagine 
n  person  with  as  little  idea  of  the  flow  of  the  river  as  a  mathematical 
quantity  as  the  ordinary  man  has  of  the  industrial  flow,  as  such,  we  may 
Bee  how  strong  the  impression  such  a  person  would  have  that  the  flow  of 
the  river  is  really  increased  by  tlie  miicliinery.  His  eyes  show  him  the 
rush  and  foaming  of  the  water  wherever  tlie  machine  operates,  while  the 
tide  goes  on,  apparently  the  same  as  before,  wherever  it  does  not  operate. 
The  wny  in  which  we  should  show  this  man  the  error  of  his  views  is  also 
analogous  to  that  which  we  have  employed  in  showing  the  monetary  fallacy. 
We  should  say  to  him: 

"The  flow  of  the  river  past  your  city  is  necessarily  equal  to  the  sum 
total  of  the  water  which  comes  to  it  from  the  mountains.  Your  machinery 
cannot  possibly  change  the  streams  from  the  mountains,  and  therefore  it 
cannot  change  the  flow  of  the  river.  True,  there  is,  as  you  say,  a  greater 
flow  where  your  wheels  act;  but  this  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a 
diminution  of  the  flow  in  the  great  masses  of  water  below,  which  you  do 
not  ;m;c.  " 

The  reason  why  a  mistake  such  as  this  is  so  common  in  the  case  of 
economics  and  not  possible  in  the  case  of  the  river  is  that  in  the  latter  the 
mind  can  form  a  conception  of  the  real  state  of  things  without  special 
training,  while  in  the  former  it  cannot.  If  we  imagine  a  person  spending 
his  life  ill  managing  the  supposed  paddle-wheel  and  seeing  the  rush  of 
water  from  it,  without  ever  forming  any  conception  either  of  the  magni> 
tude  of  the  river  or  of  the  source  of  its  waters,  we  see  how  naturally  he 
might  be  gradually  led  to  believe  that  the  flow  of  the  river  depended  on 
Ills  machinery.  But  this  person  would  be  in  the  same  state  of  mind  as 
the  average  man  in  relation  to  the  course  of  trade  and  industry.  In  show- 
i:]g  the  latter  the  true  relations  of  things  we  do  for  him  what  wo  should 
do  for  the  supposed  man  in  showing  him  the  source  and  magnitude  of 
the  river. 


EXERCKES. 

1.  Consider  the  following  ways  in  which  a  man  may  gain  wealth,  and  in- 
vestigate in  each  case  whether  his  gains  are  to  be  regarded  as  additions 
made  by  himself  to  the  total  wealth  of  the  country  without  being  detri* 
mental  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  how  far  they  arc  made  at  the  expense 
of  particular  individuals  with  whom  he  may  have  had  dealings,  and  how 
far  as  made  at  the  expense  of  the  community  in  general : 
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1.  He  bets  with  a  broker  about  the  futtirc  price  of  stocks,  and  wins. 

II.  He  invests  in  stocks  and  Imnds,  wliich  rise  in  price  in  consequence  of 
increased  prosperity  of  tlie  railways  and  manufacturing  companies  which 
issue  them. 

III.  Ho  invents  a  new  method  of  boot-mnking,  and  employs  a  great  body 
of  artisans  in  making  boots  by  this  method  at  a  profit  to  liimsclf. 

IV.  lie  borrows  money  and  builds  a  railway,  the  dividends  of  which  pay 
all  the  interest  on  his  debt  and  yield  him  a  liirgc  additional  income. 

y.  He  patents  a  new  sewing-machine,  which  turns  out  to  be  a  great 
success. 

VI.  lie  discovers  and  buys  a  valuable  mine. 

VII.  He  sets  up  a  large  grocery-store,  and  manages  to  sell  so  cheaply  as  to 
attract  all  the  customers  from  a  great  number  of  other  stores,  and  compel 
the  latter  to  retire  from  business. 

VIII.  He  discovvrsan  excellent  silk-makcrin  the  intcriorof  France.  Iniys 
his  products,  and  sells  them  at  a  profit  in  New  York. 

2.  Consider  also  whether,  in  any  of  the  preceding  cases,  the  community 
at  large  necessarily  gains,  as  well  as  the  man  who  makes  the  money,  and 
in  what  their  gains  consist.     [Apply  the  principles  of  Chapter  V.] 

8.  Show  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  nation  to  adopt  such  a  policy  that 
there  shall  be  any  great  continuous  and  unceasing  increase  in  its  Htock  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  that  the  general  world's  stock  of  those  metals  tends 
to  distribute  itself  among  all  nations  in  proportion  to  their  neeJ  for  using 
them  as  money. 

4.  Explain  how  it  is  that  in  a  very  poor  community  the  volume  of  th^ 
currency  is  in  a  yet  smaller  proportion  tlian  the  volume  of  business  trans- 
acted. [This  involves  the  conclusion  that  the  rapidity  of  circulation  is 
greater  in  such  a  community.     Cf.  Chap.  II.] 

h.  In  a  new  country,  where  the  rate  of  interest  is  high,  people  are  most 
desirous  to  borrow  money.  Suppose  wealthy  foreigners  to  loan  them  all 
the  gold  and  silver  they  wanted,  but  with  tlio  enforced  stipulation  that 
nouc  of  it  should  l)e  exported:  what  would  lie  the  economic  effect  upon 
the  community?    Would  it  be  materially  Iwneficial? 

6.  Suppose  the  loan  made  without  stipulation:  what  would  the  com- 
munity do  with  tlio  money  V  Wiiat  would  determine  the  bcneflt  they  would 
derive  from  it  ? 

7.  From  your  answers  to  the  two  preceding  questions,  explain  wliat  is 
really  done  when  foreigners  invest  capital  in  a  country  where  the  rate  of 
interest  is  high.  Docs  the  act  of  investment  commonly  consist  in  sending 
money  thither?    If  so,  what  becomes  of  the  money?    If  not,  what  is  sent? 

NoTB.  In  all  such  questions  as  these  it  will  assist  the  student  to  begin 
with  a  simple  concrete  case.   For  example,  suppose  that  in  the  new  country, 
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Colorado  for  example,  a  great  profit  can  bo  made  by  working  a  mine  and 
building  a  railway  tc  it.  So  a  Colorado  banker  offers  ten  per  cent  per  an- 
num interest  on  all  money  borrowed.  One  London  capitalist  loana  him 
$10,000,  which  Ite  ships  as  gold,  and  another  sends  him  a  cheque  on  his 
London  banker  for  £2000.  Trace  out  what  the  Colorado  people  will  do 
with  the  gold  and  the  clieque,  drawing  a  diai^ram  of  the  monetary  and  in- 
dustrial operations  to  which  the  loans  give  rite. 

8.  Suppose  that  during  the  Civil  War  our  government  bad  adopted  the 
policy  of  preventing  the  Southern  States  from  importing  anything  but  gold 
and  silver,  but  had  allowed  them  to  export  anything  tliey  pleased:  what 
would  have  been  the  effect  upon  the  price  of  commodities  within  their 
limits,  and  upon  the  power  of  the  Confederate  Qovcrnmcnt  to  prosecute  the 
war? 

This  presupposes  the  blockade  modified  to  this  extent :  that  no  ship 
would  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Southern  ports  if  she  carried  anything  except 
gold  and  silver,  but  she  niiglit  carry  in  as  much  of  tliese  metals  as  she  chose. 

On  leaving  the  port  no  restriction  is  supposed  to  be  placed  upon  what  she 
carried  out. 

If  one  should  answer  the  foregoing  question  in  this  way  :  Gold  and  silver 
are  the  sinews  of  war,  and  hence  the  free  introduction  of  these  articles 
would  have  increased  the  power  of  the  Confederate  Oovcrument  to  carry 
on  the  war; — would  he  be  correct? 

If  one  should  answer  it  by  saying  tliis  policy  would  have  been  demoraliz- 
ing to  (he  Confederate  Government  by  acting  as  a  bribe  to  tlie  people  to 
expend  all  their  energies  in  raising  cotton  for  export,  instead  of  employing 
them  in  war,  would  ho  bo  correct?  Could  the  importation  of  anything 
which  could  not  produce  either  sustenance  or  munitions  of  war  help  a 
people  so  situated? 

It  is  essential  to  a  complete  discussion  and  conclusion  on  this  subject  that 
the  SI  dent  sliould  consider  to  what  extent  the  Confederate  Government 
could  nave  got  possession  of  the  gold  imported.  This  action  would  have 
depended  upon  tiieir  power  to  get  po8!.^a8ion  of  the  cotton  or  other  goods 
exported;  this,  again,  would  have  depended  principally  upon  the  wiiiingness 
of  the  planters  to  raise  cotton,  not  for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  tliat  of  the 
government. 

0.  The  inhabitants  of  a  city  conclude  that  hack-drivers  are  an  exception- 
ally meritorious  cliws  of  citizens,  and  so  resolve  to  expend  all  their  surplus 
income  in  hack-hire.  Are  hackraen  going  to  bo  permanently  benefited? 
What  will  be  the  economic  effect?    (Cf.  III.  85  and  Bk.  IV.,  Chap.  VI.) 

10.  Are  we  to  regard  tlie  consumption  of  commodities  as  productive  of 
any  benefit  to  tlio  producers,  or  is  that  liencfit  confined  to  tliu  consumcra? 
For  example,  arc  we  to  regard  an  increased  consumption  of  tea  as  bencfl- 
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EXERCISES. 

dal  to  grocers?    As  beneficial  to  tbo  iDliabitants  of  China?    Explain  wbv 
the  answer  ig  not  tlie  same  in  all  cases. 

1 1.  Trace  the  economic  effect  of  the  frugal  New  England  population  put- 
ting their  money  into  savings  banks.    What  do  such  savings  really  consist 

12.  Show  the  relative  advantages  to  a  spendthrift  of  living  in  a  frugal 
and  of  living  in  a  free  spending  community.  Define  the  difference  between 
two  such  communities. 
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APPENDIX  TO  BOOK  IV.— THE  RELATION  OP  DEMAND  FOR 
COMMODITIES  TO  DEMAND  FOR  LABOR. 

It  Is  the  plan  of  the  present  work  to  present  to  the  reader  in  the  first  four 
books  only  such  a  body  of  doctrine  as  is  generally  accepted  by  all  economic 
reasoners  v;ho  have  completely  mastered  the  subject,  and  thus  to  avoid 
breaking  tlie  current  uf  thought  by  arguments  and  discussions  on  contro- 
verted points.  But  the  theory  of  the  employment  of  labor  whicii  has  been 
presented  in  tlie  preceding  chapters  may  form  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
TJiis  theory  is,  in  one  point,  in  apparent  discord  with  certain  views  held 
by  the  best  economic  reasoners  of  the  time.  Tliis  discord  can  be  settled 
only  by  a  very  careful  analytic  comparison  of  tlie  hypolhescs  and  conclu- 
sions of  tlic  two  tlieories. 

The  gist  of  llie  view  which  has  been  laid  down  in  tlie  present  work  is  this: 
Tliat,  so  far  as  the  current  rate  of  wages  and  the  imnKHliate  interests  of 
society  at  large  are  concerned,  it  nmkes  little  or  no  difference  wlietlier  the 
owner  of  money  expends  it  in  one  direction  or  another;  and  timt  thereat 
point  on  wliich  the  remote  interests  turn  is  whether  the  spender  employs 
his  money  for  an  object  terminating  in  his  own  gratiticalion,  or  in  an  ob> 
ject  involving  an  increase  in  the  wealth  wiiich  can  be  commanded  by  society 
at  large.     As  special  examples: 

I.  If  the  manufacturer  of  clotli  buys  wool  and  other  materials  with  a  view 
of  enlarging  his  production;  if  a  farmer  buys  manure  to  increase  the  fcr* 
tility  of  Ids  field,  or  a  plough  and  team  of  horses  to  cultivate  a  new  field, 
then  he  will  ultimately  benefit  society  by  placing  at  its  disposal  a  larger  or 
better  supply  of  cloth  and  wheat. 

II.  If  I  employ  men  as  outriders  for  my  carriage,  or  servants  to  wait  tipon 
me,  I  render  no  benefit  to  society,  but  leave  the  account  even.  But  if  I  em- 
ploy these  men  in  making  cloth  or  raising  wheat,  tlien  I  benefit  the  rest  of 
society  by  placing  at  its  disposal  larger  or  better  supplies  of  food  or  clothing. 

III.  If  I  have  been  in  tlic  habit  of  spending  a  thousand  dollars  of  my  in- 
come annually  in  clothing  myself  in  fine  velvet,  and  I  change  my  mode  of 
expenditure  by  giving  up  the  velvet  and  spending  the  money  in  paying  a 
man  to  sing  and  dance  for  me,  I  merely  change  tlie  direction  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  industry  of  the  country  from  the  work  of  making  velvet  to 
tlic  work  of  dancing  for  me,  and  the  interests  of  society  at  largo  remain  un- 
affected  by  the  change. 

The  other  theory,  which  is  not  necessarily  in  oppo>>;iion  to  the  above 
views,  but  wliich  is  often  8uppo.sed  to  be,  is  very  fully  developed  by  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  in  \m  PoUtiml  Economy, 'RooV.  I.,  Chapter  V.,  ^9,  and 
also  l)y  Mr.  .1.  L.  Laughlin,  in  his  abridged  edition  of  Mill,  pp.  87-C2.  It 
is  embodied  in  the  ma.vim  that  "a  demand  for  commodities  is  not  a  de- 
mand for  labor."  We  must  understand  the  meaning  and  application  of 
this  maxim  before  we  can  make  any  comparative  analysis  of  it.     Taken 
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literally  it  is  undoubtedly  correct,  as  has  in  fact  already  been  shown. 
Buying  tilings  does  not  make  tliein.  When  the  ownership  of  a  great 
factory  is  transferred  from  one  company  to  nnotlier,  tlie  conditions  of  pro- 
duction are  in  no  wise  altered.  The  producing  ability  of  socirty  at  Inrgo  is 
the  same  after  a  bale  of  goods  has  been  sold  as  it  was  before.  All  that 
mere  buying  and  selling  consists  in  is  the  transfer  of  rights,  i>owcrH.  and 
duties  from  one  person  to  another,  and  not  the  production  of  such  rights, 
powers,  or  dutie.<4. 

Has  this  fact  any  necessary  antagonism  to  tho  theory  which  li.ns  lK>cn 
laid  down?  I  thinic  not.  It  is  rather  certain  corollaries  drawn  from  it  Hint 
are  in  antagonism  to  it,  and  it  is  with  these  corollaries  and  not  with  tho 
mnxim  itself  tiiat  we  shall  be  concerned. 

If  we  regard  the  theory  as  a  complete  one,  which  some  economists  do, 
then  the  question  whether  one  does  or  does  not  benefit  labor  by  his  expen- 
diture  turns  entirely  upon  whether  ho  purchases  goods  or  employs  labor, 
and  docs  not  depend  upon  the  kind  of  goods  he  purchases  or  tho  work 
which  lie  employs  the  laborers  to  do.  Now,  this  conclusion  admits  of  a  very 
easy  redudio  ad  abturdum.  The  farmers  of  the  country  employ  a  great  body 
of  laborers  every  winter,  spring,  and  summer  in  sowing,  cultivating,  and 
harvest!  Ill;  crops.  If  we  conclude  that  the  main  question  is  not,  "What 
shall  wc  employ  our  laborers  in  doing  ?  "  let  us  suppose  that  tlic  farmers 
employ  thi-m  as  liveried  servants  to  drive  their  carriages  and  wait  on  table, 
leaving  all  the  crops  unhnrvcsted.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  society  at 
large  will  suffer  by  such  a  policy.  It  must  l><;  therefore  that  some  other 
question  than  that  of  "  demand  for  labor  Mr«u«  demand  for  commodities  " 
comes  into  play. 

This  reduetio  ad  abturdum  proves  that  the  theorem  is  not  complete,  but 
does  not  disprove  it  in  all  its  applications.  Tiio  direct  issue  between  tho 
two  applications  may  be  seen  in  the  following  propositions.  The  doctrine 
of  the  present  work  is: 

Jlf,  in  lieu  of  clothing  myself  teith  fine  relvet,  I  txptnd  the  name  income  in 
paying  a  man  to  dance  for  me  the  year  round,  I  merely  change  a  certain 
amount  of  the  industry  of  the  country  from  the  imrk  of  making  relret  to  the 
work  of  dancing,  and  thu  interests  of  society  at  large  are  unaffected  by  the 
change. 

The  opposing  reply  of  Mr.  Mill  is:  Ko,  you  do  more  than  thin  :  you  trans- 
fer a  certain  portion  of  your  consuming  poxeer  from  yourself  to  the  dancer; 
and  you  direct  a  certain  portion  of  the.  industry  of  the  country  from  the  reork 
of  supplying  yourself  uith  nlrct  to  that  of  supplyiny  your  lianctr  irith  food. 
You  thus  confer  a  jwsitire  benefit  upon  society  at  large  by  increasing  the  manu- 
facture of  food  in  compensation  for  uhich  you  hare  giten  up  vearing  relvet. 

The  comparison  of  thupe  opposing  views  requires  us  to  enter  upon  some 
minute  and  somewhat  intricate  considerations.  There  is  a  certain  ndvnn> 
tttgc  in  the  dirict  eniplinmcnt  of  the  dancer,  inasmuch  ns  he  gets  the  entire 
benefit  of  my  expenditure,  whereas,  when  I  buy  tho  velvet,  tho  great  armies 
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of  men  who  Tvoro  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  producing  that  velvet  do 
not  get  all  tlio  benefit  of  my  money,  because  a  certain  portion  of  it  is  absorbed 
in  the  cost  of  making  tlio  numerous  ezcliangcs  wliicb  have  come  into  play. 
Therefore,  could  we  do  away  with  the  labor  of  exchange,  wu  miglit  employ 
the  men  now  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  in  tlio  solo  labor  of  producing, 
and  tluis  society  at  largo  would  bo  a  gnincr.  Thus,  in  so  fur  as  lal)or  of 
czchnngo  is  saved,  Mr.  Mill's  view  has  a  certain  amount  of  correctness. 

Dut  practically  con  we  make  any  alterations  in  the  ratio  of  the  number 
of  men  engaged  in  actual  production  to  those  engoged  in  exchange?  Prac- 
tically no  such  saving  in  excliange  appears  to  be  possible.  The  proportion 
of  the  community  which  has  to  bo  engaged  in  the  work  of  exchange  is  fixed 
by  the  conditions  of  the  country  and  of  trade,  and  cannot  be  altered  on 
any  considerable  scale. 

Returning  now  to  tlie  main  question,  wo  have  to  begin  by  recalling  sev- 
eral preliminary  propositions,  which  must  be  accepted  by  all  who  really 
understand  tiio  case,  and  which  we  shall  therefore  not  stop  to  establish. 

I.  The  typical  laliorer  is  one  who  has  not  accumulated  any  considerable 
omount  of  wealth  for  iiimself,  and  roust  therefore  depend  for  his  support 
upon  the  capital  of  others  who  pay  him  for  his  services. 

II.  Tiic  wngcs  which  he  receives  may  all  be  expressed  in  terms  of  fooil, 
clotidng,  and  shelter,  for  which  we  may  use  tlie  gencrni  term  tustenanee.  If 
he  is  paid  in  money,  we  may  rc^rd  tliis  money  as  un  order  on  society  to 
supply  the  laliorer  from  its  storehouse  witli  tlie  equivalent  of  the  money  in 
sustenance.  Tliiis  the  laborer  is  to  lie  regarde<l  as  an  agent  producing  sus- 
tenance and  at  tho  same  time  consuming  it. 

III.  The  benefit  of  his  labor  to  society  at  large,  and  especially  to  other 
laborers,  depends  upon  his  producing  for  otiier  laborers  an  amount  of  sus- 
tenance equal  or  superior  in  quantity  or  quality  to  that  whicli  he  himself 
oonsuincs.  Tliat  is,  as  ho  eats  bis  daily  bread  and  wears  out  his  clothes, 
and  as  tho  hoiiso  in  which  ho  lives  is  going  to  decay,  ho  must  by  his 
labor  produce  more  than  an  equivalent  in  some  form  of  clotliiug,  food,  or 
houses  for  his  fellow-laborers. 

IV.  Wo  can  thereforo  measure  tl::  bciieuis  rei.dercd  lo  laborers  at  largo 
by  any  economic  cause  by  determining  whether  that  cause  results  in  a 
greater  pro<luclion  of  sustenance  for  laliorers. 

The  counter-proposition  of  Mr.  Mill  is  now  tested  by  considering  the 
relative  situations  and  activities  of  tho  spender  of  money,  and  tlio  maker 
of  velvet  or  body  of  makers,  and  a  dancer  or  body  of  dancers,  in  the  follow- 
ing way: 

Wo  have  a  first  agent  A  (Fig.  8),  comprising  a  body  of  men  who  receive 
the  stream  a  from  society  and  have  been  spending  it  upon  flue  velvet  bought 
from  the  velvet  maker  V  with  the  equal  stream  b.  The  velvct-muker  V  has 
a  capital,  ami  n  body  of  operatives  to  wliom  he  pays  tlie  stream  of  wages  e. 
The  stream  A  purchases  subsistenco  for  the  operatives. 

A  time  now  comet  when  A  gives  notice  to  Y  tliat  after  his  present  orders 
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are  fliled  bo  will  wont  no  more  velvet,  and  In  lieu  of  spending  his  money  on 
velvet  he  will  spend  it  on  men  to  dance  for  him.  To  mukc  the  cuaos  in  every 
respect  eciuul,  wo  may  assume  that  he  will  want  a  theatre  equal  in  value 
to  V's  fixed  capital,  ond  that  V  can  transform  his  capital  into  the  required 
theatre.  Such  are  the  fundamental  hypotheses  common  to  the  two  theories. 
Now.  according  to  the  view  laid  down  in  this  lM)ok.  the  tcbuU  of  this  action 
on  A's  purl  will  be  that  V  will  say  to  bis  men :  "  The  demand  for  velvet  will 
cease ;  I  can  therefore  no  longer  employ  you  in  making  velvet.  But  A,  my 
customers,  will  want  dancers;  I  am  going  to  build  them  a  thcftlre.  and  you 
can  dance  for  them  at  llio  same  wages  I  have  been  paying  you."  The  result 
will  be  that  shown  in  Fig.  0.     A  receives  the  some  monetary  How  a  from 
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society.  He  pays  one  flow  to  V,  the  former  relvet-maker  (now  n  manager 
of  his  theatre),  and  another  to  a  body  of  dancers  who  were  formerly  opera- 
tivcs.  Thus  the  sole  change  is  that  V  and  all  his  operatives  have  ^one  out 
of  the  business  of  making  velvet  into  that  of  dancing.  Society  at  large  is 
tmaltercd  by  the  change,  whichever  way  it  occurs,  liecausc  nil  it  knows  of 
the  matter  is  that  it  supplied  food  to  the  total  number  of  operatives  em- 
ployed by  V,  ond  when  they  take  to  dancing,  the  supply  and  the  money 
they  pay  for  it  remains  just  the  same  as  before. 

According  to  Mill's  view,  the  chiuigo  in  A's  expenditure  will  work  in  this 
way:  Wlien  A  advises  V  that  he  is  going  to  stop  wearing  velvet,  V  will  say 
to  his  operatives:  "  I  can  no  Innirer  employ  you  in  making  velvet,  because 
the  men  A  who  have  been  hiiyin';  my  velvet  are  going  to  stop  wearing  it. 
But  these  men  are  gniii!^  to  employ  dancers  to  dance  for  IIkmii,  and  those 
dancers  will  want  sustenance.  Therefore,  instead  of  em|)loying  you  in 
making  velvet  for  A.  I  am  now  going  to  employ  you  in  making  sustenance 
for  A's  dancers."  In  other  words,  the  velvet-makers,  instead  of  responding 
to  A's  demand,  "We  want  dancers,"  will  respond  to  tho  demand  of  his 
dancers,  "  Wo  want  sustenance." 
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Tliia  snppoiicd  stnte  of  things  ia  represented  io  Fig.  10.  The  stream  a, 
instead  of  passing  from  A  tlirou^li  V  and  O  (D  sociclj,  as  in  Fig.  8,  now 
passes  from  A  to  D  in  payment  for  dancing.  Tlivuco  it  passes  from  D  to 
O  in  payment  for  tiio  sustenance  wliicli  V  and  O  are  now  maiting,  and  from 
tiiis  point  wc  liaTo  the  same  draft  on  society  as  before. 

Mr.  Mill's  conclusion  is  that  a  certain  {rartion  of  tlio  industry  of  tlie 
country  performed  by  V  and  O  has  iMscn  changed  from  Iho  workof  maliing 
velvet  to  thu  work  of  making  sustenance  for  D.  Thus  the  producticiu  of  sus- 
tenancc  ia  iiicreiu<eil,  and  tims,  in  accordance  witli  liiu  principles  laid  down, 
laborers  are  lK*nefltcd.  Thus  wc  have  two  apparently  contradictory  results 
well  niiulo  out,  of  whicli  only  one  can  l)e  really  true.  Wliich  is  true?  Are 
wo  to  regard  Fig.  8  aa  changed  into  Fig.  U  or  into  Fig.  lOr 

A  very  little  consideration  will  siiow  us 
one  essential  difTercnce.  In  Fig.  i)  wc  arc 
dealing  with  absolutely  the  siinie  IxHly  of 
persons  as  in  Fig.  8,  namely,  a  spender  or 
boily  of  spenders  A,  n  body  of  velvct-mak* 
ors  V  and  O,  and  society. 

Thus  tlie  comparison  is  made  witii  tliO 
same  persons. 

Now,  supposing  Fig.  8  to  change  into 
Fig.  10,  we  bring  into  eoniideration  a  neio 
body  of  tnen,  D,  Now,  A  did  not  make 
tliese  men  on  the  spot  to  dance  for  him; 
and  even  if  lie  could  do  so,  nocietv  would 
not  bo  beneflted,  i)ecause  tltu  streams  to 
and  from  .society  are  precisely  tiie  same  in 
Fig.  10  as  in  Pig.  8.  Very  clearly,  before  we  can  decide  wiicther  Fig.  10  is 
more  favorable  to  society  at  large  than  Fig.  9,  wo  must  know  wliat  these  men 
D  were  doin:^  in  Fig.  8.  It  is  at  this  poitit  that  tlio  writer  takes  exception  to 
Mill's  tiieory.  It  withdraws  from  society  and  liriugs  upon  tlic  scene  a  new 
hotly  of  men,  1),  and  at  tlio  same  time  l)rings  in  an  incrca-so  of  subsisienco 
for  tlie  support  of  tliese  men.  It  therefore  proves  nolliiiig.  We  can  con- 
chide  nothing  until  wc  know  what  the  men  D  were  doing  in  Fig.  8,  wlicro 
they  form  a. part  of  .society.  Now,  wo  may  make  two  hypollieses — tiint 
tliey  were  em  ployed  in  Fig.  8,  or  that  they  were  for  the  time  beisig  unem- 
ployed. If  wc  take  tlie  most  popular  liyirathesis,  we  shall  undoubtedly 
suppose  tiiein  to  be  unemployed. 

There  arc  constantly  in  the  whole  country  a  body  of  unemployed  men, 
ranging  from  a  few  tliousaiid  to  periiaps  half  a  million,  or,  we  may  say,  one, 
two,  or  three  {tcr  cent  of  the  whole  population.  The  popular  economy 
holds  tltcsc  men  up  to  view  and  informs  us  tliat  if  wc  will,  by  increasing  tliu 
volume  of  the  currency  or  taking  some  oilier  measures,  tlnd  employment 
for  them,  nil  will  be  well;  and  it  tacitly  assumes  that  thereafter  nobody  will 
Im)  out  of  employment.     As  a  matter  of  fact  we  liavc  shown  tliut  this  body 
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of  unemployed  men  is  of  the  samo  general  magnitude,  and  subject  to  llio 
■nmo  kind  of  fluctuations,  no  matter  wliul  tysteni  wu  adopt,  and  that  it  ia 
inseparable  from  tiio  ordinary  fluctuations  in  production  and  consumption. 
Wo  cannot  tlierefore  look  upon  D  as  representing  a  permanently  unem- 
ployed class  to  whont  we  liuvu  given  permanent  employment.  All  wu  liavo 
done  is  to  take  out  of  society,  in  imagination,  a  bmly  of  men  1),  and  lima 
to  deprive  society  both  of  tiieir  producing  and  consuming  powers.  Tlieir 
consumption,  which  formerly  came  from  society,  now  conies  from  V;  that 
is,  tlie  increased  amount  of  food  produced  by  Y  is  tlie  economic  equivalent 
of  tlic  sustenance  wiiich  D  prmluced  when  a  part  of  society  as  in  Fig.  8.  Wo 
have  simply  changed  tlio  occupation  of  D  from  that  of  production  in  general 
to  dancing,  and  tlic  occupation  of  Y  and  O  from  that  of  producing  velvet 
to  tliiit  of  producing  sustenance.  Thus  tho  interests  of  society  at  hirgo  ro- 
main  unaltered. 

It  thersforo  appears  that  tho  logical  conclusions  are  tho  same  even  when 
wo  adopt  Mr.  Mill's  theory  of  the  cliangc.  It  is  tiiercforo  vnuiecessary  to 
decide  whether  tho  outcomo  of  tiio  ciiango  is  represented  by  Fig.  0  or 
Fig.  10. 

The  case  of  Fig.  10  illustrates  tliu  way  in  which  Mr.  Mill  and  his  dis- 
ciples provo  tlicir  theory.  They  Ijring  u|ion  tiio  stage  a  body  of  unem- 
ployed men  and  sliow  tliat  thougit  those  men  should  Ik)  surrounded  by  n 
crowd  of  customers  crying,  "  We  want  velvet,"  "  We  demand  such  fooil  as 
you  know  how  to  make,"  and  offering  them  money  for  tlie  velvet  and  llio 
food,  yet  this  demand  would  not  be  of  tiic  sliglitest  use  to  tlie  men,  wlio 
could  bo  employed  only  by  some  one  offering  tliem  wages  to  go  to  work, 
and  fliiding  the  necessary  capital  for  tliat  purpose. 

If  tills  is  true  and  obvious,  as  of  course  it  is,  wliy  devote  so  mucli  atten- 
tion to  refuting  the  deductions  from  it?  I  reply,  because  tlie  fact  is  falla- 
ciously used  to  set  aside  one  of  tlie  most  fundamental  principles  of  eco- 
nomics. A  single  example  will  sufllce.  It  was  shown  in  Chapter  YIII., 
preceding,  that  labor-saving  niacliinery  cannot  diminisli  tlie  sum  total  of 
demand  for  labor,  because  all  tlie  money  saved  goes  into  tiic  market  to 
purchase  other  products  of  labor.     Mr.  Mill  says  of  this  theory: 

"This  is  plausible,  but  involves  a  fallacy,  a  denmnd  for  commodities 
being  u  totally  different  thing  from  ilcmand  for  labor.  It  is  true,  the  con- 
sumers have  now  additional  means  of  buying  oilier  things;  but  this  will  not 
create  tiie  other  things,  unless  llicie  is  capital  to  proiiuce  tliem,  and  the  im- 
provement has  not  set  at  liberty  any  capital,  even  if  it  has  not  absorbed 
some  from  other  employments.  The  supposed  increase  of  production  and 
of  employment  for  labor  in  other  departments  therefore  will  not  take 
place;  and  tho  increased  denmnd  for  commodities  by  some  consumers  will 
bo  balanced  by  a  cessation  of  demand  on  the  part  of  others,  nameiy,  tho 
laborers  who  were  8U])erscded  by  tho  improvement,  and  wlio  will  now  bo 
maintained,  if  at  all,  by  sliaring,  cither  in  the  way  of  competition  or  of 
charity,  in  what  was  previously  consumed  by  other  people." 
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Any  one  wlio  luta  mastered  the  theory  of  the  demand  for  labor  set  iTovth 
!n  Chapter  VI.,  ante,  should  be  able  to  grapple  witii  vlmt  seems  to  the 
writer  a  totally  groundless  concltulon.  It  is  true  that  tie  net  of  buying 
commodities  with  the  money  saved  by  the  machinery  doc  ^  not,  in  itself, 
employ  labor.  But  it  transfers  the  employing  power  to  the  seller  of  the 
commodities,  and,  even  if  the  luiler  transfers  it  to  another,  it  must  after  a 
very  few  transfers  reach  Inlmrcrs  ns  wngcs,  and  then  tiio  result  is  the  same 
VA  if  the  saver  had  employed  labor  willi  it  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Mill's  reasoning  in  fact  sccme  to  involve  the  conclusion  that  if  the 
crowd  of  men  whom  wo  liave  pictured  as  surrounding  the  unemployed 
laborers  and  crying  for  velvet  which  tliey  could  not  furnish  should  go  to  all 
the  velvet  manufacturers  within  reach,  and  buy  out  for  cash  nil  their  stock 
itn  hand,  as  well  as  give  them  orders  at  double  prices  for  all  tiiey  could 
make  during  the  nexl  year,  that  course  would  not  give  employment  to  one 
of  tk,'^  unemployed  men.  No  mntier  how  f.vbulous  the  sums  offered  and 
paid  by  the  men  hungry  for  velvet,  their  demand  is  only  for  a  commoility, 
and  therefore  does  not  set  free  any  new  capital  for  the  use  of  the  velvet- 
makers,  and  au  the  laltci'  couuot  employ  any  now  men. 
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BOOK  v.— APPLICATIONS   OF  ECONOMIC 
SCIENCE  TO  QUESTIONS  OF  POLICY. 


CHAPTER   I. 


TiiK  Lrr-.\roNE  ruiNCii'LE. 

1,  Most  questions  of  governinental  policy  cluster  arotrnd 
ono  central  nmxini,  founded  on  what  is  sometimes  called  the  let- 
alone pnncij}U:  This  maxim  was  enunciated  by  the  Pljysio- 
orates,  a  school  of  French  econumists  and  ])hilo8opher8  which 
arose  early  in  the  last  century.  Its  familiar  form  was,  Lainacz- 
alle)\  lahsczfaire ;  which  may  bo  freely  paraj)hrased,  "Let 
things  take  their  own  courac."  It  was  directed  against  the  sys- 
tem, which  was  then  almost  universal,  of  governmental  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  intercourse  between  nations 
and  individuals.  It  opened  up  a  new  lino  of  thought,  foun<led 
on  the  consideration  that  the  individual  man  was  a  being  i)ctter 
able  to  take  care  of  himself,  in  bargaining  with  his  ffllow-men, 
than  any  government  was  to  take  care  of  him.  Wo  have  to 
consider  what  the  maxim  moans,  on  what  grounds  it  rcstn,  to 
what  limitations  it  is  subjected,  and  what  aro  its  rclatiuns  to 
the  progress  of  society. 

Since  the  maxim  is  dirootod  against  interference  of  gitvurn- 
ment  with  tlio  individual,  ue  must  begin  by  considering  tho 
relations  of  these  two  parties.  We  may  •  .isider  government 
in  this  case  as  the  instrument  for  the  combined  action  of  society 
at  largo.  Thus  tho  relation  of  tho  individual  to  government 
means  his  relation  tosociety ;  that  is,  to  all  his  fellow-men.  In 
this  connection  wo  must  remember  that  society  can  bo  nothing 
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more  than  uii  aggregate  of  individuals,  and  can  have  no  inter- 
ests separate  from  the  interests  of  individuals.  It  would  bo  a 
contradiction  in  terms  to  talk  about  a  society  which  was  wealthy 
and  ])ros))erous  while  its  individual  members  were  poor  and 


starving. 


AVo  may  consider  the  maxim  ns  expressing  cither  a  policy 
or  a  principle.  Considered  as  a  policy  it  claims  that  govern- 
ment should  not  interfere  with  tiie  rights  of  individuals,  or  bodies 
of  individuals,  to  direct  their  industry  into  such  channels  as  they 
may  deem  '  ost,  and  to  make  such  contracts  with  their  fellow- 
men  ns  they  may  deem  mutually  advantageous.  The  principle 
or  law  embodied  in  the  policy  is  that  non-intorferencc  on  the 
part  of  the  government  is  best  for  the  progress  of  society,  so 
far  at  leatc  p.p  the  operations  of  its  wealth-producing  powers  are 
concerned.  These  two  views  of  the  maxim  are  practically 
equivalent,  because  it  is  only  on  grounds  of  general  good  that 
government  can  be  required  to  abstain  from  interfering,  and 
thus  the  principle  and  the  policy  necessarily  go  together. 

2.  Economic  Signijicance  of  Lais8e2-f aire.  Like  all  other 
very  general  principles  in  social  Bcience,  the  let-alone  principle 
may  have  a  very  wide  range  of  meanings  and  applications.  In 
order  to  treat  it  definitely  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
these  applications,  and  to  find  in  what  its  economic  significance 
consists.  Taken  in  its  widest  possible  range,  it  is  sometimes 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  every  man  pjiould  always  be  at 
liberty  to  do  as  ho  jdeases.  But  it  i8  evidently  impossible  that 
he  nhould  enjoy  this  liberty,  lie  might  want  to  fiy,  but  ho 
cannot  do  it.  His  liberty  is  necessarily  limited  by  tlic  condi- 
tions which  surround  him. 

The  Hrst  class  of  limitations  aro  those  imposed  by  the  physi- 
cal necessities  of  the  ease.  Two  men  cannot  exist  in  thosame 
])laco  at  the  same  time.  They  cannot  eat  the  same  loaf  of 
bread.  Practically  a  man  cannot  wholly  rid  himself  of  the 
society  of  his  fellows. 

Yet  further  limitations  aro  imposed  by  the  mutual  and  equal 
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rights  of  men.  Ono  man  cannot  bo  allowed  to  assault  another, 
however  much  he  might  like  to  do  it.  The  sufferer  from  a 
contagious  disease  will  bo  quarantined  or  isolated  by  his  fellow- 
men.  Ono  man  is  not  going  to  allow  his  neighbor  to  erect  an 
inflammablu  house  adjoining  his  own,  or  to  suffer  nitro-glyce- 
rine  to  be  stored  in  his  cellar. 

Again,  there  are  certain  generally  recognized  necessities  of 
society  which  lead  governments  to  demand  ccrtian  duties  from 
their  citizens.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  payment  of 
the  taxes  necessary  to  the  public  support.  In  most  countries 
this  includes  a  contribution  to  the  education  uf  the  rising  gen- 
eration. In  case  of  war  every  male  citizen  may  be  required 
to  bear  arms  against  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

The  above  three  limitations  upon  the  let-alono  principle  havo 
little  relation  to  economic  questions.  The  burning  question 
of  the  day,  in  applying  economic  principles  to  governmental 
policy,  is  whether  any  economic  advantage  can  be  gained  by 
government  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  If 
we  strictly  limit  our  question  in  this  way,  we  shall  exclude  somo 
questions  which  the  economist  often  discusses.  Ono  of  these 
is  that  of  limiting  the  employment  of  children  in  factories. 
Legislation  to  effect  this  object  has  bctii  opposed  by  economists. 
If  the  purpose  of  tiic  legislation  had  been  t'jc  increase  of  wealth, 
the  gronud  taken  by  the  economist  might  Ikivo  beon  sound. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  juirposc  was  the  goiu'ial  good 
of  society  in  the  future,  which  is  not  a  piircly  ccuiioniic  (jncs- 
tion,  and  therefore  cannot  bo  treated  from  a  purely  economic 
point  of  view.  Owing  to  the  confusion  which  oftcr  niins 
from  not  keeping  in  sight  the  distinction  hero  indicateil,  wo 
shall  define  it  precisely  : 

An  (rtwotnir  tjti,.stion  is  ono  whose  issue  concerns  only 
wealth  and  its  enjovmcnt,  includitiij  the  power  of  i-aoh  individ- 
ual to  gain  the  maximum  amount  of  gratilication  from  iiis  labor. 
When  other  subjects  arc  involved  in  the  (pieation,  it  ceases  to 
be  a  purely  economic  one,  and  therefore  an  answer  founded 
solely  on  economic  considerations  may  not  be  conclusive. 
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3.  AVc  may  continue  our  examination  of  the  principle  by 
correcting  a  inisappreliension  concerning  it.  It  is  very  com- 
monly considered  as  a  policy  invented  by  the  economists,  and 
of  doubtful  applicability;  sometinioB,  indeed,  ns  a  niero  ab- 
straction to  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  definite  shape. 

On  the  contrary,  the  maxim  merely  expresses  a  fundamental 
law  on  which  civilized  society  is  organized,  and  one  which,  un- 
der certain  limitations  to  be  hereafter  considered,  is  obeyed  in 
most  of  the  internal  relations  of  all  civilized  communities.  In 
practice  every  civilized  comniunity  allows  each  of  its  members 
to  engage  in  any  occupation  ho  chooses,  and  to  make  any  bar- 
gains with  his  fellow-men  wliich  he  deems  just,  so  long  as  ho 
does  not  interfere  with  their  equal  rights.  It  is  on  this  basis 
of  individual  freedom  that  the  whole  fabric  of  modern  society 
is  erected.  All  that  the  economists  did  was  to  state  and  point 
out  the  principle,  and  to  claim  for  it  a  wider  range  than  had 
formerly  l>cen  allcwed  it. 

The  mo^t  common  argument  against  this  view  is  this:  In 
curly  and  primitive  forms  of  society,  when  population  is  sparse, 
governments  weak,  and  each  man  under  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting himself,  the  principle  may  well  apply.  IJutas  civiliza- 
tion develops,  and  population  becomes  denser,  the  relations  of 
the  individual  -society  become  so  intinuito  that  ho  lias  to  give 
up  more  and  more  of  his  natural  rights,  iintil  he  has  so  few 
left  that  it  id  not  worth  while  to  consider  them. 

This  argument  is  founded  on  a  complete  misapprehension  of 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Tlio  let-alone  principle,  as  a  ])rinciple,  is 
quite  modern;  and  as  a  j)olioy  it  is  almost  entirely  a  growth  of 
modern  times.  Until  within  two  centuries  there  was  no  wide- 
spread idea  of  \\w  individual  having  any  rights  simply  as  a  lui- 
man  being.  lie  wuh  born  a  citizi-n  of  some  oountrv,  or  a  sub- 
jeet  of  some  king,  utid  was  allowed  such  rights  at  house  ad.  law 
or  custom  sanctioned,  liut  if  he  left  his  eoum  ry,  it  was  only  as 
civilization  advanced  that  any  rights  at  all  were  conceded  him. 

One  illustration  will  make  this  ]>iain.     To-dav  a  Dorson  with 
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coming  into  contact  with  thousands  of  men  without  meeting 
any  ono  to  challenge  him,  or  to  demand  whence  ho  comes, 
whither  he  goes,  or  why  he  is  not  attending  to  his  affairs  at 
home.  Two  or  three  thousand  years  ago  ho  could  not  have 
travelled  tliroiigli  Europe  without  being  threatened  at  every 
step  with  robbery,  imprisonment,  slavery,  or  death. 

The  fact  is  that  although,  with  the  progress  of  society,  gov- 
ernment has  within  its  sphere  grown  more  powerful  and  effi- 
cient, this  sphere  has  not  been  greatly  enlarged.  But  the 
sphere  of  individual  activity  has  greatly  enlarged,  and  with 
the  spread  of  knowledge  the  individual  has  become  better  able 
to  maintain  his  rights  against  society,  and  governments  are  be- 
coming less  and  less  able  to  manage  him.  Let  us  look,  for  ox- 
ample,  at  such  great  public  works  of  antiquity  as  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  and  think  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  laboring 
energies  of  the  nation  which  erected  these  structures  could  be 
commanded  by  its  ruler.  We  shall  then  see  that  although 
civilized  governments  of  the  present  day  could  undertake  works 
ecjually  great,  they  could  not  command  the  same  i)roportion 
of  the  labor-power  of  the  i)eople.  The  labor-power  of  the  no- 
tion has  increased  many-fold,  but  the  proportion  of  that  power 
which  government  can  command  has  diminished  in  a  nearly 
equal  degree. 

4.  The  Grounih  of  the  Let-alone  Maxim.  These  grounds 
are  brieriy  as  follows: 

I.  The  (r round  of  li'ujht.  In  the  conscience  of  every  civil- 
iced  man  there  is  a  feeling  that  he  has  the  exclusive  right  to 
the  use  of  his  own  faculties,  and  that  society  at  large,  that  is, 
his  fc>lK)W-meii,  bhouUl  not  interfere  with  his  actions  so  long  as 
he  tioos  not  intorforo  with  theirs.  The  recognition  of  this 
rii^ht  in  caoh  individual  carries  with  it  the  right  of  any  two  or 
more  individuals  to  make  such  bargains  as  they  may  deem  best 
for  th.Mr  interests.  For  example,  if  a  farmer  deenis  it  to 
his  advantage  to  borrow  money  from  a  capitalist  at  twelve 
per  cent  interest,  and  government  comes  in  with  a  law  that 
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no  01)0  shnll  loan  monoy  at  a  higher  rate  than  six  per  cent,  thus 
compoUiiig  tho  farmer  to  go  without  the  money,  and  the  cap- 
italist to  seek  some  less  profitable  investment,  tliis  is  an  inter- 
ference with  the  natural  rights  of  both  parties  to  make  their 
own  bargains. 

It  may  bo  objected  to  this  claim  of  right  that  after  all  it 
amounts  to  nothing,  because  it  is  of  no  practical  use  for  one  to 
claim  a  right  which  ho  cannot  persuade  or  force  others  to  re- 
spect. The  reply  to  this  is  that  we  may  call  it  a  poM'cr  as  well 
as  a  right.  As  a  matter  of  fuct  tho  civilized  man  can  and  docs 
enforce  the  right  we  have  described  in  nearly  all  tho  evcry-day 
relations  of  life.  As  a  general  rule  the  adult  man  can  and  dues 
use  his  faculties  as  he  pleases,  so  long  as  he  refrains  from  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  other  men  to  use  their  faculties  as  they 
please.  The  only  cases  in  question  are  therefore  exceptional 
ones,  and  tho  maxim  then  amounts  to  the  assertion  that  gov- 
ernment, or  society  at  large,  if  we  choose  so  to  consider  it,  has 
no  right  to  exercise  and  claim  a  power  in  cases  which  are  ex- 
ceptional, and  where  tho  exercise  of  tho  power  is  merely  vexa- 
tious. 

II.  As  a  matter  oipolict/,  tho  let-alone  principle  is  support- 
ed on  tho  ground  that  the  processes  of  production  and  distri- 
bution are  conducted  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  when 
left  to  tho  management  of  individuals,  each  of  whom  seeks  only 
his  own  interest.  If  a  railway  is  to  be  built,  self-interest  will 
prompt  its  projectora  to  make  it  connect  those  points  and  follow 
that  lino  wliero  it  is  most  wanted,  because  there  people  will 
pay  highest  for  its  use.  If  the  public  want  an  article,  that  fact 
will  stimulate  its  manufacture.  If  the  makers  charge  too  nnich 
for  it,  other  makers  will  compete  and  thus  lower  the  price. 
The  prices  of  any  class  of  goods  are  highest  where  tho  goods 
are  most  wanted,  and  lowest  where  they  are  least  wanted.  Thus 
the  self-interest  which  prompts  traders  to  buy  in  tho  cheapest 
and  sell  in  tho  dearest  market  prompts  them  to  do  what  is  best 
to  satisfy  tho  wants  of  tho  public.  If  an  enterprise  does  not 
pay  its  projectors,  that  fact  shows  that  it  does  not  confer  upon 
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tho  public  a  boncfit  Bufficiont  to  coinpensato  for  tho  capital  and 
labor  bestowed  upon  it.  In  general,  since  no  man  ii  required 
to  do  anything  which  is  not  to  his  advantage,  no  bargains  will 
be  made  except  such  as,  in  tho  judgment  of  tho  parties,  will 
benefit  both. 


ff.  CriticUm  and  Defence  of  the  Zit-alone  Policy.  If  we 
consider  the  preceding  argument  ns  valid  in  its  widest  and 
most  unrestricted  application,  we  shall  see  that  it  rests  upon 
two  tacit  assumptions,  namely  : 

1.  That  things  are  to  bo  considered  good  in  proi)ortion  to 
the  desire  of  people  to  have  them.  In  other  words,  govern- 
ment need  have  no  other  standard  to  decide  whothur  an  end 
is  good  for  society  than  the  willingness  of  men  to  labor  for 
the  attainment  of  that  end. 

2.  That  individuals  are  the  best  judges  of  what  is  for  their 
own  interests. 

Examination  shows  that  there  arc,  or  may  be,  many  exoop- 
tions  to  each  of  these  premises. 

I.  Great  numbers  of  {Hioplo  desire,  and  arc  willing  to  pay 
for,  things  which  are  injurious  both  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity ;  quack  medicines  and  intoxicating  liquora,  for  exam- 
ple. In  such  cases  it  ciinnot  be  concluded  by  any  single  prin< 
eiple  that  government  should  not  interfere  with  tho  liberty  of 
the  individual.  As  another  example,  children  fnay,  with  po- 
ouniary  advantage  to  their  parents,  be  ein])loyed  in  a  way 
which  will  injure  their  health  and  cripple  their  mental  and 
physical  development.  It  is  clear  that  we  have  here  a  good 
case  for  govern tpontal  interference. 

To  consider  t a^  subject  in  a  general  way,  it  is  a  universally 
accepted  principle  that  tho  main  duty  of  government  is  to  re- 
strain individuals  from  infriii<;ii)t;  upon  tliu  rights  and  liburties 
of  their  fellowinen.  We  may  extend  this  principle  by  say- 
ing  that  it  may  also  bo  the  duty  of  government  to  rastrain  the 
individual  from  acts  injurious  to  the  morals  of  his  fellows  or 
to  tho  general  good  of  posterity. 
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II.  It  18  not  trao  that  tlio  individnnl  always  knows  what  if 
best  for  his  own  interests.  This  is  niurkndly  tho  cnso  with  the 
laboring  classes,  whoso  opportunities  for  learning  what  places 
offer  tlioin  the  Ixist  means  of  living  arc  very  restricted,  and 
whoso  intellectual  inability  to  judge  what  puhlio  action  will 
promote  their  happiness  ln:uls  them  to  form  combinations  in- 
jurious to  themselves.  They  are  liable  to  bo  led  into  making 
disadvantageous  contracts  with  employers  who  are  able  to 
overreach  them.  Ilenco  several  of  tho  best  governments,  in- 
cluding that  of  England,  pass  laws  restricting  tho  freedom  of 
contract  between  various  classes  of  laborers  and  their  em- 
ployers. 

0.  Limitations  on  tho  Preveding  Critiriftms.  Tho  preceding 
criticisms  show  that  tho  let-alone  principle  cannot  ho  regarded 
as  a  necessary  and  universal  truth,  like  a  theorem  of  geometry. 
But  they  are  inKutHcicnt  to  prove  tho  principle  entirely  in- 
valid. Consider  first  tho  cuso  in  which  the  government  is 
asked  to  restmin  the  individual  from  doing  what  would  be 
liarmful  to  himself  or  his  family.  To  establish  a  case  for 
remedial  legislation,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show  merely  that  in- 
dividuals use  their  liberty  to  their  own  injury.  Two  other 
propositions  must  also  l)o  established: 

FirHthj.  That  the  individual  can  bo  really  restrained,  or  the 
ovil  ho  does  himself  bo  prevented,  hy  the  action  of  law. 

Stcomlhj.  That  in  executing  tho  proposed  law  other  evils 
equally  great  will  not  follow. 

For  example,  in  considering  legislation  to  prevent  tho  evil 
of  drunkenness,  we  must  first  ascertain  whether  such  laws 
roally  do  prevent  tho  drunkard  from  getting  litpior,  or,  failing 
in  this,  whether  they  save  young  men  from  heing  led  into 
temptation.  Then  wo  must  consider  the  rights  of  those  who 
havo  legitimate  uses  for  alcoholic  liquors,  and  compare  the 
wrong  done  them  by  prohibitory  laws  with  the  benefit  done 
society  by  preventing  dnmkennees. 

In   answer  to  tho  second  criticism,  tho  question   is  not 
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wlietlier  cnch  poraon  is  a  perfect  jtulgo  of  what  is  I)C8t  for  his 
own  intcrcstti,  hut  whether  CongrcHA,  or  society  at  largo,  acting 
in  ony  way,  is,  practically,  a  hotter  jiulgo  than  ho  is.  Now, 
leaving  out  cxcoptional  casofl,  whatever  wo  n>ay  eay  of  the  ini- 
perfect  jiulgnient  of  the  indiviilual,  it  is  certain  that  no  Icgis* 
lativo  power  is  a  l>ctter  juilgo  of  what  is  for  his  gooil  than  he 
is  himself.  No  puhlic  hody  can  su  well  judgo  whether  an  on- 
torpriso  will  pay  as  the  men  who  aro  to  succeed  or  fail  with  it. 
There  is  a  reason  stronger  than  any  yet  given  why  men  are 
hotter  judges  of  their  practical  affairs  than  legitilativo  hodies 
oun  1)0,  which  we  have  already  hinted  at  in  treating  of  scientitic 
method.  It  is  an  ohserved  fact  that  when  a  man  of  good  un- 
derstanding and  fair  business  capacity  enters  upon  any  opera* 
tions  or  projects  in  which  his  own  personal  interests  aro 
involved,  ho  maintains  throughout  a  clear  conception  of  what 
those  intercsts  are,  and  of  tho  effect  upon  them  of  each  cause 
which  may  come  into  play.  It  is  equally  an  ohserved  fact 
that  when  such  a  man  studies  tho  public  interests,  this 
power  of  seeing  tho  ciTcct  of  each  causo  upon  thoso  inter- 
csts  fails  him.  Tho  reason  of  tho  failure  is  not  so  much  a 
mistake  in  estimating  the  effect  of  tho  cause  ns  tho  want  of  a 
clear  idea  what  tho  public  interests  really  are.  Tho  inter- 
ests of  fifty  millions  of  people  form  an  aggregate  so  com- 
plex  that  they  cannot  bo  grasped  by  tho  mind  without  a  con- 
sKlerable  power  of  abRtraction ;  that  is,  tho  power  of  drop- 
ping out  of  conKidcration  all  non-essential  conditions  of  tho 
problem,  while  kocping  a  firm  grasp  on  all  that  is  essential. 
Now,  this  power  is  not  universally  j>088e68ed  by  men,  and  is 
nmch  rarer  among  men  of  action,  who  control  public  affairs, 
than  it  is  among  scholars. 
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7.  Limits  of  Applieatiim  of  the  Let-almie  Princijile. — Tfw 
Keep-out  Policy.  This  world  in  M'hich  wo  arc  placed  is  not,  so 
far  08  we  havo  discovered,  constructed  upon  a  system  so  simplo 
that  wo  can  frame  any  univeraal  laws  for  tho  conduct  of  man- 
kind.    Wo  must  thereforo  expect  to  find  limits  to  the  applica- 
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tion  of  all  principles.  As  we  have  hitherto  defined  and 
discussed  the  let-alone  principle,  it  meann  only  that  govern- 
ments ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  eacli 
individual  to  employ  his  own  faculties  in  his  own  way,  and  to 
engage  in  such  enterprises  as  he  may  choose,  so  long  as  he 
does  not  interfere  with  the  equal  rights  of  others.  It  does  not 
deny  to  governments  the  same  right  as  the  individual  to  enter 
into  business  enterprises,  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as 
individuals.  But  it  is  often  extended  so  as  to  include  the 
doctrine  that  the  functions  of  society  should  be  absolutely 
confined  to  the  protection  of  the  citizen  against  wrong,  and 
that  government  shouM  not  engage  in  any  business  enterprise 
whatever,  not  e7en  in  establishing  post-offices  and  carrying  the 
mails. 

It  is  essential  that  the  student  of  the  subject  should  clearly 
understand  the  di/'erence  between  this  proposition  and  that 
of  laissez-faire.  The  one  claims  that  the  government  should 
not  stop  tlie  citizen  from  acting ;  the  other  that  it  should  not 
act  itself.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  we  shall  call  the  latter 
the  keep-out  principle,  because  it  requires  that  government 
should  keep  out  of  certain  fields  of  action. 

Illnstrations.  When  government  undertakes  to  carry  let- 
ters, it  violates  the  keep-out  principle.  But  it  does  not  violate 
the  let-alone  principle  so  long  as  the  business  pays  for  itself 
and  no  additional  tax  is  necessary  to  carry  it  on.  When  the 
law  prohibits  any  one  else  from  carrying  letters,  then  it  vio- 
lates the  let-alone  principle. 

When  a  government  issues  notes  to  circulate  as  money,  it 
violates  the  keep-out  principle.  When  it  requires  that  creditors 
shall  accept  these  notes  as  if  they  were  gold  and  silver,  it  violates 
the  let-alone  principle. 

The  establishment  and  support  of  public  schools  is  a  violation 
of  the  keep-out  principle.  It  is  also  a  violation  of  the  other 
principle  to  this  extent :  that  the  money  to  support  the  schools 
must  be  raised  by  taxing  every  individual,  whethei  he  wants 
the  school  or  not. 
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Although  in  the  abstract  all  taxes  are  a  violation  of  the  let- 
alone  principle,  yet,  if  we  are  to  adhere  to  this  principle  as 
closely  as  we  can,  taxation  should  bo  levied  only  for  the  needs 
of  government.  Hence  when  taxes  are  levied  merely  to  keep 
people  from  buying  particular  things,  or  to  favor  one  person  at 
the  expense  of  another,  the  principle  is  still  further  violated. 

The  same  principle  is  violated  when  the  law  refuses  to  en- 
force any  contracts  into  whic''  individuals  have  freely  entered 
for  their  own  mutual  benefit,  and  which  works  no  injury  to 
third  parties.  The  case  is  the  same  when  the  law  constiues 
contracts  differently  from  what  the  parties  intended ;  for  ex- 
ample,  when  it  admits  that  a  debt  which  the  parties  agreed 
should  be  paid  in  gold  may  be  discharged  by  a  payment  in 
silver  or  paper.  But  it  is  no  violation  to  define  beforehand 
what  shall  be  considered  a  dollar,  to  say  that  it  shall  mean  a 
certain  coin  or  a  certain  piece  of  paper,  provided  always  that 
the  definition  is  applied  only  to  cases  in  which  the  parties 
understood  that  this  was  to  be  the  meaning. 

It  is  no  violation  of  the  let-alone  principle  for  goverr.ment 
to  compete  with  individuals  in  any  branch  of  trade  or  industry, 
so  long  as  it  does  so  without  loss  to  itself,  and  hence  without 
increase  of  taxation.  But  any  such  action  is  of  course  a  direct 
violation  of  the  keep-out  principle. 

8,  Belative  Applications  of  the  tioo  Principles.  The  let- 
alone  principle  is  valuable  as  an  expression  of  that  line  of 
policy  which  has  made  modern  society  what  it  is.  But  the 
keep-out  principle  does  not  rest  on  any  such  basis.  "We  can- 
not decide  a  priori  what  governments  should  or  should  not  do. 
We  should  rather  say  tiiat  government  should  undertake  any 
business  which  it  can  tindertake  with  advantage  to  the  public 
and  without  doing  injustice  to  individuals.  It  has  been  more 
than  once  questioned  whether  the  post-office  department  should 
open  the  mails  to  anything  but  such  mediums  of  information 
as  letters  and  newspapers.  Some  maintain  that  it  is  no  part 
of  the  business  of  that  department  to  act  as  z  general  carrier, 
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and  that  such  service  should  be  left  to  express  companies. 
They  would  exclude  little  parcels  of  every  kind  from  the 
mails  on  this  abstract  ground  alone,  without  even  inquiring 
whether  the  service  could  be  performed  with  advantage  both 
to  the  government  and  the  public.  Thus  a  great  convenience 
to  people  living  in  remote  regions  would  have  been  denied 
them  on  a  mere  abstraction.  The  correct  ground  to  be  taken 
was  this :  Government  has  undertaken  to  send  conveyances  with 
letters  and  papers  to  every  part  of  the  country,  itself  assuming 
the  risk  of  its  paying.  If  the  additional  cost  of  carrying  mis- 
cellaneous parcels  in  the  same  conveyances  is  compensated  by 
the  additional  revenues  thus  derived,  then  the  work  ought  to 
be  undertaken ;  but  not  in  the  opposite  case. 

A  comprehensive  view  of  the  situation  will  show  that  there 
are  some  services  which  are  not  performed  in  the  best  manner 
when  left  entirely  to  private  enterprise,  because  some  of  the 
conditions  which  insure  good  performance  are  w.inting.  This 
is  notably  the  case  with  bank-notes,  railways,  and  telegraphs. 

Banhnotes,  We  have  described  the  evils  suffered  by  leav- 
ing banks  free  to  issue  notes  at  their  own  pleasure.  This  state 
of  things  was  remedied  only  by  governmental  interference. 
Government  first  issued  notes  itself,  prescribed  conditions  on 
which  banks  should  issue  notes,  and  prohibited  the  issue  of  any 
others. 

Railways.  On  the  let-alone  and  keep-out  principles  a  rail- 
way will  be  built  to  a  place  by  some  company  whenever  the 
benefit  will  pay  for  the  outlay.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
benefit  done  by  the  road  is  always  greater  than  tiie  amount  it  can 
collect  for  its  services,  because  it  cannot  charge  each  separate 
man  what  it  pleases,  but  must  treat  all  alike.  Again,  were  the 
principles  of  universal  application,  then,  if  the  road  did  not 
serve  the  public  as  well  and  as  cheaply  as  it  could,  other  capi- 
talists would  compete  with  additional  roads.  This  is  not  always 
the  case.  The  possible  projectors  of  a  second  road  would  see 
that  freights  would  be  lowered  and  the  lessened  profits  divided 
between  the  old  and  new  roads.    Hence,  although  the  first  road 
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might  make  inordinate  profits,  it  would  not  follow  that  a  second 
would  pay.  If  the  second  is  the  last  built,  the  two  may  com- 
bine to  keep  up  freights,  and  the  public  will  then  find  itself 
paying  profits  on  two  roads  where  only  one  is  necessaiy. 

Telegrajphs.  The  history  of  telegraph  companies  in  this 
country  affords  an  instructive  example  of  how  competition 
may  be  prevented  and  an  artificial  monopoly  retained  through 
an  entire  generation.  The  leading  company  long  managed  to 
keep  the  price  of  messages  above  the  natural  limit,  by  buying 
up  or  joining  hands  with  every  formidable  competing  com- 
pany. The  process  has  been  a  most  wasteful  one,  because  the 
leader  has  to  use  the  excess  of  profits  which  it  derived  from 
the  public  in  these  purchases,  thus  making  the  public  pay  for 
all  these  companies.  In  consequence  of  the  liability  to  this 
state  of  things  it  has  become  common  for  governments  to  take 
the  management  of  railways  and  telegraphs  into  their  own 
hands.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  telegraphs,  which  are 
managed  in  connection  with  the  post-office  by  all  the  leading 
governments  of  Europe,  and  that  with  great  advantage  to  the 
public. 

9.  The  strongest  objection  which  has  been  urged  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  undertaking  to  benefit 
its  people  in  the  same  way  is  the  supposed  lack  of  wisdom  with 
which  it  will  manage  any  such  business.  It  has  become  the 
custom  for  Congress  to  attend  almost  exclusively  to  special 
"  interests"  in  shaping  its  policy,  thus  losing  sight  of  the  gen- 
eral public  welfare.  That  is,  if  any  legislation  is  proposed  on 
such  a  subject  as  the  tariff,  the  encouragement  of  industries, 
or  the  management  of  the  telegraph.  Congress  does  not  inves- 
tigate the  subject  itself  with  general  reference  to  the  public 
welfare,  but  invites  all  who  are  interested  to  present  their 
views.  Its  policy  is  then  determined  by  the  views  thus  ob- 
tained. 

This  method  is  a  very  bad  one,  because  the  only  views  that 
can  be  presented  are  those  of  a  few  interested  parties,  and  the 
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more  these  parties  can  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  public  the 
better  they  can  afford  to  urge  such  a  course  as  shall  be  to  their 
advantage. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Tho  reader  who  has  carefully  weighed  the  preceding  discussion  will  per- 
ceivo  that  the  main  objections  to  government  regulating  the  activity  of  tlie 
individual  are  founded  on  purely  practical  considerations  and  not  on  abstract 
principles.  The  reason  why  wise  men  arc  opposed  to  such  regulations  is  that 
under  present  conditions  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  have  them  wisely  directed 
to  the  public  good,  but  very  easy  to  have  them  employed  for  the  public 
injury.    An  illustration,  of  each  of  these  possibilities  will  be  pertinent. 

1.  If  a  wise  and  intelligent  man  were  called  upon  to  devise  a  single 
measure  of  government  interference  which  should  be  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fit to  the  public  health  and  happiness,  and  which  would  be  at  the  same  lime 
simple  and  easy,  he  would  probably  decide  upon  the  suppression  of  all 
quack  medicines.  The  public  spend  many  million  dollars  annually  in  pro- 
prietary pills,  bitters,  cordials,  oils,  and  other  nostrums.  Of  many  of 
these  compositions,  spirituous  liquors  of  the  worst  kind  are  the  principal 
ingredients.  They  injure  the  public  health  and  foster  the  taste  for  alcohol, 
opium,  and  other  injurious  products.  What  is  yet  more  to  the  point,  it 
cannot  be  claimed  for  them,  ns  it  can  for  alcoholic  and  vinous  drinks,  that 
they  are  sometimes  of  use  and  that  they  gratify  an  appetite.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  quack  medicines  arc  useful  in  any  definable  cose,  and  their  sole 
basis  is  a  fraudulent  pretense  that  they  can  cure  disease.  Tet  no  one  has 
ever  proposed  their  suppression  by  law,  and  we  may  feel  fairly  confident 
that  they  are  one  of  tho  lust  things  which  a  government  charged  with  the 
task  of  regulating  the  activity  of  the  citizen  would  think  of  interfering  with. 

2.  Now  take  a  case  of  the  opposite  kind.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  fatty  product  known  as  oleomargarine  could  be  manufactured 
on  a  large  scale  at  a  small  cost,  and  could  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter. 
No  evidence  has  ever  been  adduced  that  it  is  not  as  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious as  butter.  So  far  as  chemical  research  has  shown,  it  is  the  equivalent 
of  butter  in  all  its  relations  to  the  human  system.  Had  any  State  legislature 
consulted  the  best  chemists  within  reach,  they  would  have  learned  that  the 
manufacture  of  this  product  wos  as  legitimate  as  that  of  another.  Yet  so 
strong  is  the  popular  prejudice  against  it,  that  laws  have  been  enacted  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  discourage  the  manufacture;  and  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  were  our  legislators  clothed  by  public  opinion  with  the  right  to  direct 
the  activities  of  the  individual,  one  of  their  first  acts  would  be  the  suppres- 
sion of  this  perfectly  harmless  manufacture.  Indeed  an  attempt  to  do  this 
was  actually  made  by  tho  legislature  of  New  York,  and  was  frustrated  only 
by  a  judicial  decision  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional. 
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We  may  conclude  from  this  review  that  if  legislators  really  represented 
the  wisdom  of  the  nation  on  every  subject,  they  mig^w  be  given  much  more 
power  over  the  individual.  But  so  far  as  we  have  yet  advanced,  if  we  leave 
out  tlie  cases  in  which  the  good  and  evil  are  so  patent  to  everybody  that 
none  can  be  deceived,  we  may  foresee  that  the  only  effect  of  such  power 
would  be  to  block  the  wheels  of  progress,  and  to  make  provisions  for  bene- 
filing  the  powerful  few  whose  views  could  be  heard  by  the  legislature  at 
the  expense  of  the  masses  whose  interests  cannot  be  felt. 

8.  To  illustrate  the  difficulty  described  in  §  9,  let  us  suppose  a  company 
to  find  that  if  Congress  can  be  induced  to  adopt  a  certain  policy,  which  we 
shall  call  policy  A,  it  can  collect  an  extra  profit  of  one  cent  per  annum  out 
of  each  inhabitant  of  the  country.  Not  one  person  out  of  a  thousand 
would  give  a  moment's  attention  to  the  wrong,  or  indeed  ever  find  it  out. 
Even  if  he  found  it  out,  it  would  not  pay  him  to  protest  against  the  policy 
merely  to  save  himself  from  a  loss  of  one  cent  a  year  for  each  member  of 
his  family.  He  could  not  send  a  letter,  or  print  a  handbill,  or  call  a 
meeting  of  his  neighbors  without  spending  more  time  than  the  question 
was  worth. 

Very  different  would  it  be  with  the  other  side.  One  cent  per  year  out 
of  each  inhabitant  would  make  an  annual  income  of  $500,000.  By  expend- 
ing a  fraction  of  this  profit  the  proposers  of  policy  A  could  make  the 
country  resound  with  appeals  in  thei"*  favor.  At  an  annual  expense  of 
$20,000  two  or  tliref  new  books  could  be  published  every  year  showing 
the  necessity  or  advantage  of  policy  A,  and  a  copy  of  each  book  could  be 
sent  to  every  member  of  Congress.  Another  expenditure  of  the  same 
amount  would  suffice  for  Mte  payment  of  several  lecturers  on  tiie  subject,  and 
the  call  of  many  enthusi.v.tic  public  meetings  to  send  petitions  to  Congress. 
A  third  instalment  would  provide  a  body  of  able  lawyers  to  plead  with 
individual  members  of  Congress.  A  fourth  would  secure  a  long  series  of 
editorial  articles,  in  various  newspapers,  all  favoring  policy  A,  and  calling 
upon  the  people  not  to  vote  for  any  man  who  opposed  i*.  Thus  year  after 
year  every  man  in  public  life  would  hear  what  would  seem  to  be  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  public  opinion  on  the  side  opposed  to  the  public  interests. 

4.  Has  the  practice  of  the  let-alone  policy  any  appreciable  influence 
upon  the  development  of  men?  That  is  to  say,  let  there  be  two  countries, 
similarly  situated  in  all  respects,  in  one  of  which  the  government  looks 
carefully  after  the  citizen,  prescribing  his  going  out  and  coming  in,  and 
preventing  his  engaging  in  any  enterprise  wliicli  the  government  does  not 
consider  beneficial;  while  in  the  other  tlie  government  lets  him  have  his 
own  way  and  suffer  the  consequences  of  any  unwise  acts  he  may  perform. 
What  difference  in  tlie  character  of  the  men  would  you  expect  to  arise  in 
the  course  of  generations?  Is  there  anything  in  the  policy  of  England  and 
America  and  the  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  by  which  you  can 
illustrate  your  conclusions? 
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6.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  bis  Social  Slatiet,  claims  tliat  if  tlio  coining  of 
money  and  tbo  carrying  of  tlie  mails  Lad  been  left  entirely  in  private 
hands,  the  work  would  have  been  done  as  much  to  the  public  satisfaction 
as  it  now  is,  if  not  more  so.  Discuss  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view 
of  American  experience  with  railways,  express  companies,  and  telegraph 
companies. 

6.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Carey  regarded  it  an  objection  to  the  practice  of  trade 
that  traders  always  bought  goods  where  they  were  cheapest  and  sold  them 
where  they  were  dearest.  Discuss  the  advantage  of  this  system  from  a 
philanthropic  point  of  view.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  world  if  traders  should  adopt  a  different  policy? 

7.  When  men  are  left  to  themselves  they  always  purchase  goods  where 
they  can  get  them  the  cheapest.  By  so  doing  do  they  command  the  goods 
with  the  minimum  of  labor  to  themselves?  Cau  you  imagine  a  state  of 
things  such  that  a  man  should  buy  cloth  from  some  other  than  the  cheap- 
est seller  and  yet  that  the  cloth  should  cost  him  less  labor  by  his  adopting 
that  course?  If  so,  state  whether  these  circumstances  are  such  as  can 
ordinarily  exist  in  society. 

8.  Is  the  question  of  a  prohibitory  liquor-law  an  economic  one?  How 
is  it  with  the  question  of  a  protective  tariff?  Of  laws  against  demoralizing 
publications?  If,  in  considering  the  question  proposed  in  4,  you  should 
conclude  that  individual  liberty  favored  a  vigorous  developmeut,  would 
you  set  any  limits  to  the  proposition?  For  example,  do  you  consider  that 
the  liberty  on  the  part  of  publishers  to  issue  dime-novels  for  boys  to  read 
is  of  a  kind  which  favors  development? 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  POLICY  OF   A  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF. 


10.  Ill  nations  levy  taxes  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  upon 
goods  iinported  from  foreign  countries.  Sucli  taxes  are  com- 
monly called  customs  duties,  or  simply  duties.  A  scale  or 
system  of  duties  is  called  a  tariff.  A  tariff  has  two  distinct 
economic  objects : 

Firstly.  The  raising  of  revenue. 

Secondly.  A  real  or  supposed  advantage  to  the  country  in 
"protecting"  its  producers  against  outside  competition. 

The  policy  of  levying  no  tax  on  imported  goods,  except  for 
revenue,  is  called //"^^  trade.  That  of  levying  taxes  to  "pro- 
mote home  industry"  is  caWed  protection^  or  the  protective 
policy. 

One  of  the  great  economic  questions  of  the  day  is  whether  a 
protective  tariflE  is,  under  any  circumstances,  of  real  advantage 
to  a  country,  and  hence  whether  the  policy  of  levying  it  should 
or  should  not  be  upheld.  This  question  may  be  considered 
from  two  points  of  view,  namely  : 

I.  That  of  the  let-alone  principle  in  general. 

11.  That  of  the  special  question  of  public  policy. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  partisan  of  the  let-alone  policy 
as  a  general  principle  of  action,  there  is  no  occasion  for  pro- 
longed discussion.  All  taxes  levied  for  the  purpose  of  protec- 
tion interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  secure  his 
goods  on  the  terms  most  advantageous  to  himself,  and  hence 
are  violations  of  the  let-alone  principle.  If,  therefore,  all  men 
admitted  this  principle,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  discuss- 
ing the  policy  of  protection.  Since  they  do  not  all  admit  it, 
we  shall  not  consider  it  at  all,  but  shall  consider  the  policy  of 
protection  solely  as  a  practical  one  touching  the  public  good. 
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Moreover,  since  it  is  difficult  for  one  country  to  frame  a  policy 
having  in  view  the  special  benefit  of  other  countries,  we  shall 
take  account  only  of  tlie  interests  of  the  country  which  levies 
the  tariff.  The  question  will  then  be  whether  we  can  really 
promote  our  own  interests  by  discouraging  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods  througli  the  instrumentality  of  a  tariff,  and  not 
whether  humanity  at  largo  is  benefited.  This  is  the  question 
on  which  free-traders  and  protectionists  join  issue. 

We  have  already  condemned  all  universal  theories  of  govern- 
ment the  supporters  of  which  would  apply  them  without  regard 
to  circumstances.  Now,  if  by  a  protectionist  we  understand 
one  who  contends  for  the  highest  possible  duties  on  all  impor- 
tations, without  regard  to  the  requirements  or  necessities  of  the 
situation,  we  must  admit  that  the  protectionist  takes  untenable 
ground.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  protectionists  do  not  take  such 
sweeping  ground  as  this.  The  general  position  taken  by  them, 
and  the  only  one  worth  considering,  is  that  as  a  general  rule 
we  can  promote  our  interests  by  a  protective  tariff  judiciously 
adapted  to  our  situation.  The  corresponding  position  of  the 
free-trader  is  that,  as  a  general  rule,  our  interests  are  promoted 
by  free  trade. 

Viewing  the  subject  from  this  standpoint,  we  see  that  if  we 
break  away  from  the  let-alone  principle,  we  restrict  our  dis- 
cussion too  much  in  confining  it  to  the  consideration  of  high 
tariffs  to  protect  ourselves  against  foreign  competition.  If 
government  is  going  to  use  its  authority  over  foreign  trade  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  interests  of  its  citizens,  it  ought 
to  have  full  liberty  of  doing  so  in  the  best  w.iy,  whether  by  a 
high  tariff  or  a  low  one.  Thus,  placing  on  the  free  list  an  arti- 
cle from  which  wo  might  collect  a  duty,  because  we  think  we 
are  thus  benefiting  manufacturers  who  use  that  article  in  their 
industry,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  let-alone  principle.  For 
we  must  then  levy  a  higher  duty  on  other  articles,  and  give 
that  which  is  free  a  special  advantage.  Again,  export  as  well 
as  import  duties  might  promote  the  public  good,  and  we  might 
even  go  so  far  as  to  specially  encourage  the  importation  of 
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certain  kinds  of  goods  by  bounties,  in  order  to  discourage 
home  manufactures,  if  by  so  doing  our  interests  would  be  pro- 
moted. 


11.  Looking  at  the  subject  from  this  broad  point  of  view, 
and  throwing  ofE  all  our  prejudices  for  or  against  active  efforts 
on  the  part  of  government  to  promote  onr  general  welfare,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  many  cases  may  arise  in  which  it  would 
seem  poss' ble  to  promote  the  interests  of  ourselves  and  our 
posterity  by  modifying  the  natural  course  of  trade.  The  fol- 
lowing are  examples : 

If  it  is  found  that  the  supply  of  iron,  coal,  and  copper  in  our 
mines  is  getting  exhausted  at  a  rate  that,  if  continued,  would 
result  in  our  posterity  being  entirely  without  these  materials, 
it  would  be  sound  policy  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  extraction  of 
those  materials  and  to  admit  the  foreign  product  free.  Al- 
thougli  this  would  bo  an  algebraically  negative  tariff,  it  would 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  bo  protective,  if  we  apply  this 
term  to  any  tariff  designed  to  promote  our  good. 

If  any  manufacture  is  injurious  to  the  public  health,  selfish- 
ness would  dictate  our  adopting  such  a  course  as  would  dis- 
courage its  prosecution  by  our  own  people. 

If  the  promotion  of  some  form  of  industry  or  labor  by  a 
protective  tariff  is  proved  to  be  a  valuable  means  of  education 
to  the  people,  that  fact  would  afford  a  sound  reason  iu  favor 
of  it. 

The  policy  of  permitting  the  free  importation  of  any  product 
the  home  supply  of  which  is  monopolized  by  one  or  more  par- 
ties capable  of  combining  to  keep  up  the  price  is  too  obvious 
to  need  enforcement. 

But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  none  of  these  cases  can 
be  proved  by  merely  vague  and  general  argument,  but  that 
each  must  rest  on  its  own  grounds.  Such  general  statements 
as,  "  Home  industry  may  be  improved  by  a  protective  tariff," 
"  The  ultimate  cost  of  a  product  may  be  diminished  by  encour- 
aging home  competition,"  are  entirely  inconclusive  and  value- 
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less  except  as  set-offs  against  tlic  corresponding  general  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  free  trade.  For  example,  to  show  that  some 
particular  commodity,  such  as  silk,  should  be  protected,  it  would 
have  to  be  shown  not  only  that  things  in  general  n.ight  be  got 
in  a  cheaper  way  by  encouraging  the  homo  product,  but  that 
the  special  product  silk  would  be  thus  cheapened. 

118.  The  general  argument  for  free  trade  is  so  simple  as 
not  to  require  much  elaboration.  It  is  in  fact  nothing  mora 
than  an  application  to  the  case  of  foreign  trade  of  the  reasons 
already  adduced  in  favor  of  the  let-alone  principle.  It  is  sup- 
posed that,  in  ordinary  cases  and  as  a  general  rule,  industrial 
activity  takes  the  most  advantageous  form  when  each  individ- 
ual is  left  free  to  promote  his  own  interests  in  his  own  way, 
subject  to  the  requirement  that  he  shall  not  encroach  upon  the 
corresponding  freedom  of  his  fellow-man.  The  money  paid 
for  goods  by  the  purchaser  is  a  measure  of  the  labor  expended 
by  the  purchaser  in  earning  the  money,  and  hence  in  command- 
ing the  goods.  If  they  cost  less  when  imported  from  abroad 
than  when  bought  from  his  neighbor,  that  very  fact  shows 
that,  80  far  as  he  is  concerned,  he  gets  them  with  less  labor  to 
himself  than  if  they  were  made  at  home.  The  difference  be- 
tween home  manufacture  and  importation  is  simply  this :  that 
in  the  one  case  we  make  the  goods  we  want  ourselves,  and  in 
the  other  case  we  make  other  things  to  give  foreigners  in  ex- 
change for  the  goods  we  want.  If  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  to 
us  to  make  the  things  which  we  give  in  exchange  than  to  make 
the  goods,  then  it  is  to  our  economic  advantage  to  import  them 
rather  than  to  make  them. 

We  have  in  the  beginning  mentioned,  what  is  indeed  an  ob- 
vious fact,  that  men,  when  left  to  themselves,  try  to  supply 
their  wants  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  labor.  The  free- 
trader assumes  that,  in  doing  this,  men  are  actuated  by  sound 
comnaon-sense.  But  the  protectionist  takes  the  gi-ound  that 
there  are  other  and  more  intricate  questions  to  be  considered 
than  the  merely  economic  one  of  labor.    If,  in  conformity  to 
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tliis  view  of  tho  protectionist,  we  reject  the  free-trade  argu- 
ment, then  we  have  to  consider  what  reasons  can  bo  assigned 
in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff.  Tho  reasons  which  one  meets 
are  so  numerous  that  they  cannot  all  be  considero-^  in  detail ; 
indeed,  the  course  most  advantageous  to  the  student  Avill  be  to 
examine  them  for  himself  and  reach  his  own  conclusions.  Wo 
shall  therefore  do  little  more  than  state  and  analyze  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  in  such  a  way  as  to  guide  his  thought  on  the 
subject. 

13.  First  Argument  for  Proteci'ion  :  The  Home-indus- 
try Argitment.  Tho  following  is  the  form  of  the  argument  as 
usually  stated : 

It  is  important  that  our  commercial  and  man  ifacttiring  in- 
terests should  he  protected  and  industry  promoted.  By  levy- 
ing a  tariff  upon  the  iinportation  of  aV  :>roducts  tha^  can  he 
made  a*  home  we  encourage  their  manufacture  -  ^  home  ;  hy  a 
tariff  on  iron  we  cause  f urn. ices  for  the  produn  lon  of  iron  to 
he  huilt,  and  men  to  he  employed  in  ^corking  them ;  levying 
duties  on  cotton  goods  causes  cotton-mills  to  he  huilt,  and  men 
to  he  employed  in  making  cotton  /  a  tariff  on  glass  gives  rise 
to  glass-works,  and  encourages  glass-making  ;  and  so  on  indefi- 
nitely. On  the  other  hand,  were  free  trade  permitted,  there 
would  he  an  injlux  of  cheap  goods  from  ahroad  which  would 
result  in  a  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  our  mills,  fur- 
naces, and  factories,  and  would  he  productive  of  a  great  dimi- 
nution in  the  amount  of  industry  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  iron,  clothing,  and  other  pi'oducts  of  industry 
which  could  he  imported  from  ahroad. 

As  in  all  questions  of  policy,  two  logical  steps  come  into 
play  in  this  argument — the  one  of  cause  and  effect,  the  other 
of  policy.  It  concludes,  first,  that,  as  a  matter  of  mere  cause 
and  effect,  the  cutting  off  of  the  foreign  supply  of  goods  pro- 
motes home  industry.  Secondly,  it  assumes  that  industry  is  a 
good  thing  and  therefore  ought  to  be  promoted.  It  is  very 
important  that  the  student  should  make  up  liis  mind  on  these 
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two  conclusions  separately  and  not  confound  tliera  together. 
The  first  can  be  treated  by  strictly  scientific  methods  in  such  a 
M-ay  that  no  doubt  can  exist  in  the  m'nds  of  reasonable  men. 
The  second  is  one  of  those  questions  of  policy  which  every 
person  must  decide  for  himself  by  the  aid  of  his  own  common- 
sense. 

Beginning  with  the  first  conclusion,  it  is  too  obvious  to  need 
proof  that  levying  duties  on  goods  which,  were  trade  free, 
would  be  imported  must  tend  not  only  to  increase  the  home 
manufacture  of  those  particular  goods,  but  the  home  produc- 
tion of  everything  necessary  to  make  the  goods.  This  is,  in- 
deed, nothing  more  than  saying  that  when  we  throw  difliculties 
in  the  way  of  a  man  doing  something  which  he  wants  done,  he 
will  exert  himself  to  overcome  the  difficulties,  or  to  reach  his 
end  by  some  other  means.  Cutting  off  his  legs  will  encourage 
him  to  make  wooden  legs ;  depriving  him  of  machinery  will 
lead  him  to  make  more  and  better  use  of  his  hands ;  and  so  on 
indefinitely.  The  tariff  does  not  make  it  any  easier  to  manufac- 
ture our  own  goods.  It  only  makes  it  more  necessary  by  com- 
pelling us  either  to  manufacture  them  or  to  go  without  them. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  increase  in 
any  particular  production  necessarily  indicates  an  equal  in- 
crease in  the  sum  total  of  industry.  Whatever  capital  and 
labor  are  thus  devoted  to  one  form  of  industry  will,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  be  withdrawn  from  other  employments.  In  the 
present  case  we  can  see  exactly  how  this  withdrawal  is  effected, 
and  how  the  compensation  is  established.  No  foreigners  are 
going  to  bring  us  their  goods,  or  allow  ns  to  buy  them,  unless 
we  give  them  an  equivalent  of  our  productions  in  exchange. 
Vice  versa,  we  are  not  going  to  make  goods  for  them  unless 
we  can  get  theirs  in  return.  No  matter  how  free  trade  may 
be  between  us  and  the  Esquimaux,  we  will  not  ship  them  any 
goods.  vV^e  cannot  under  any  circumstances  import  foreign 
goods  without  exporting  an  equivalent  of  our  own  products. 
Hence  whenever  we  diminish  importations  by  a  protective 
tariff,  we  must  at  the  same  time  diminish  the  production  of 
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those  goods  which,  M'ere  trade  free,  we  should  give  in  exchange 
for  the  goods  imported.  Thus  the  compensation  is  effected  by 
withdrawing  labor  and  capital  from  the  manufacture  of  goods 
for  export,  and  devoting  it  to  the  production  of  goods  for  home 
use. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  in  the  other  direction  to  say 
that  all  the  industry  set  in  operation  by  the  tariff  is  withdrawn 
from  other  employments,  and  that  there  is  no  increase  what- 
ever. The  very  fact  that,  under  free  trade,  goods  are  im- 
ported instead  of  being  made  at  home  shows  that  wo  find  it 
easier  to  make  the  goods  which  we  send  abroad  than  to  make 
those  which  we  receive  in  exchange  for  them.  Hence  'when 
we  are  forced  to  make  them  ourselves,  there  must  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  sum  total  of  our  industry.  Thus  the  first  conclu- 
sion of  the  protectionist  is  shown  to  be  true  to  a  limited  extent. 

AV^e  have  now  to  consider  the  second  principle,  which  is  that 
increase  of  industry  is,  in  itself,  a  good  thing.  This  principle 
is  really  at  the  basis  of  the  argument,  because  if  industry  is  not 
a  good  thing  in  itself,  why  should  we  take  so  much  trouble  to 
promote  it  ? 

Few  social  subjects  are  of  more  interest  to  the  philosophical 
student  than  the  views  and  practices  of  men  on  this  point.  K"o 
opinion  is  deeper-seated  in  the  ordinary  mind  than  that  other 
people  should  be  encouraged  to  labor,  and  that  when  they  are 
hard  at  work  the  interests  of  society  are  promoted.  This 
opinion  gathers  tenfold  strength  when  the  work  is  of  a  kind 
which  strikes  the  senses.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  any  person 
to  visit  a  great  foundr}",  listen  to  the  clank  of  the  machinery, 
see  the  flames  light  up  the  evening  sky,  and  watch  the  forms 
of  a  hundred  workmen  in  active  motion,  without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  he  sees  before  him  an  activity  of 
great  national  importance.  If  he  were  asked  how  the  labor  of 
five  hundred  washerwomen  in  the  country  compared  in  impor- 
tance with  that  of  the  foundry  employing  a  hundred  men  and 
making  a  noise  which  could  be  heard  miles  away,  it  would  strike 
him  as  very  odd  that  the  work  of  five  quiet  women  should  be 
30 
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compared  with  that  of  one  man  working  a  great  steam- 
hammer.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  waslierwomen  do  not 
receive  as  much  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  public  as  the 
iron-founders.  Whether  the  importance  of  the  two  classes  to 
public  comfort  and  happiness  is  proportional  to  the  attention 
they  receive  is  an  instructive  question  for  the  student  to  think 
over.  ,         ' 


iB 
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14.  On  this  question  of  the  desirableness  of  industry  in 
itself  the  free-trader  and  the  protectionist  come  squarely  at 
issue.  The  former,  if  he  is  going  to  take  any  tenable  ground, 
must  take  the  ground  that  industry  in  itself  is  a  positive  evil, 
or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  that  an  increased  necessity  of  em- 
ploying it  in  any  particular  direction  is  a  drawback  to  human 
enjoyment.  The  protectionist,  if  he  is  logical,  and  if  he  ac- 
cepts his  own  argument,  must  join  issue  and  claim  that  indus- 
try in  itself  is  a  good.  To  decide  the  point  it  is  necessary  to 
make  abstraction  of  everything  but  the  industry,  and  inquire 
whether  industrial  activity  is  a  good  in  itself.  For  example, 
if  a  man  were  to  do  work  in  a  foundry,  and  all  the  hammering, 
melting,  burning,  and  labor  went  on  without  any  iron  being 
produced,  or  if  these  processes  were  all  performed  over  and  over 
aijain  on  the  same  iron,  we  should  still  have  all  the  industry. 
Whatever  benefits  and  advantages  would  then  inhere  in  the 
foundry  must  ha  considered  as  so  much  in  favor  of  pure  in- 
dustry. The  men  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  exercise,  and 
the  managers  would  gain  experience  in  organization. 

In  this  particular  comparison  the  iron  produced  must  be  left 
out  of  consideration,  because  we  get  that  under  either  system. 
The  claim  of  the  protectionist  is,  not  that  we  should  get  no  iron 
under  free  trade,  for  we  would  get  rather  more  than  we  would 
make,  but  that  we  should  get  it  without  any  hammering,  burn- 
ing, digging,  or  other  forms  of  labor.  The  question  whether 
it  is  better  to  get  it  with  or  without  these  operations  must  de- 
pend on  whether  the  operations  are  in  themselves  a  good.  If 
iron  plus  industry  is  better  than  iron  without  industry,  it  can 
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only  be  because  industry  without  iron  is  a  good  thing.  This 
is  a  point  on  which  the  student  must  make  up  his  mind  for 
himself. 


15.  Second  Akoument  FOB  Protection.  Ourldbor  cannot 
compete  with  the  low-priced  labor  of  Europe  without  the  wages 
of  our  operatives  heing  depressed  to  nearly  the  scale  which 
prevails  abroad.  Since  there  cannot  be  two  prices  for  the  same 
eommodity  where  free  competition  is  allowed,  the  rate  of 
wages  in  countries  between  which  trade  is  free  cannot  differ  by 
more  than  the  cost  of  exchange  and  transportation.  We  may 
therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  general  law  that  whenever  free  trade 
is  permitted  between  two  countries  in  which  the  scale  of  wages 
is  decidedly  different,  the  resulting  competition  will  tend  to  the 
disadvantage  of  laborers  in  the  country  where  the  wages  are 
the  highest.  ,  ■     ■ 

At  first  sight  this  argument  might  seem  identical  with  the 
former  one.  The  difference  is  this :  in  the  first  argument  we 
are  concerned  only  with  industry  and  not  with  the  rate  of 
wages.  Wages  are  different  from  industry  in  the  abstract. 
Very  low  wages  might  promote  industry  by  compelling  men  to 
labor  more  in  order  to  make  a  living. 

One  fallacy  of  this  argument  lies  in  its  not  taking  account  of 
the  very  different  circumstances  of  different  countries.  To 
those  who  will  not  accept  any  proofs  except  of  fact,  the  fact 
that  in  England,  which  is  the  typical  free-trade  country  of  the 
world,  wages  have  long  been  much  higher  than  in  the  neigh- 
boring countries  of  Europe  where  protective  tariffs  are  in  vogue, 
ought  to  be  a  sufficient  proof.  But  the  use  of  this  particular 
method  of  proof  is  quite  beneatli  the  economist,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  proves  nothuig  except  that  free  competition  does 
not  necessarily  depress  wages  in  the  country  where  they  are 
highest.  There  may  be  great  numbers  of  causes  for  this  dif- 
ference besides  free  trade,  so  that  we  are  not  justified  in  attribut- 
ing it  to  the  latter.  The  only  satisfactory  proof  of  the  fallacy 
is  shown  by  the  reason  of  the  thing.    We  have  shown  in  Book 
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IV.,  Chapter  VIII.,  that  no  cheapening  of  products  can  lessen 
the  snm  total  of  the  demand  for  labor  in  the  country,  because 
the  money  saved  on  any  product  goes  into  the  market  for  the 
purchase  of  labor  on  some  other  product.  Thus  the  only  effect 
which  can  be  produced  by  free  trade  is  an  increase  of  wages  for 
one  class  of  laborers,  with  a  corresponding  diminution  for 
another  class.  Should  we  introduce  free  trade,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, should  there  be  an  importation  of  x  dollars'  worth  of 
goods  which  we  had  been  making  for  ourselves,  there  would 
be  a  falling  off  of  x  in  the  demand  for  labor  to  make  these 
goods.  But  there  would  be  an  increased  demand  y  for  labor 
to  make  the  goods  we  should  have  to  give  in  exchange.  If  y 
were  less  thanaj,  the  people  who  had  been  paying  x  dollars 
would  save  the  difference,  and  have  it  to  spend  for  labor  of  some 
other  kind.  The  two  demands  y  and  x  —  y  would  exactly 
compensate  the  loss  x.  The  equilibrium  is  restored  by  a 
gradual  change  in  the  direction  of  labor  from  the  production  of 
X  dollars'  worth  of  goods  of  one  kind  to  x  dollars'  worth  of 
some  other  kind.  Such  a  change,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
can  nearly  always  be  made  faster  than  any  change  in  the  de- 
mand. :■■'.-     ■;"^''      ^^-  ■-  --■  .-v.-v:..^:;      .;■;;-:•    ^r  ^^^  v  - 

To  the  cry,  "We  cannot  compete  with  the  pauper  labor  of 
Europe,"  the  answer  is,  Why  do  you  want  to  compete?  And 
this  brings  us  to  the  question.  Why  are  wages  higher  here  than 
in  Europe  ?  The  answer  is.  Because  we  have  a  larger  and  more 
profitable  field  for  labor  in  developing  the  resources  of  our 
countr}'.  Erecting  houses,  building  railways,  cutting  down  the 
forests,  digging  ore  from  our  mines,  and  raising  wheat  from  our 
prairies  afford  a  more  remunerative  employment  for  labor  than 
can  be  obtained  in  densely  populated  countries  where  the  rail- 
ways are  already  built  and  the  fields  of  wheat  are  limited.  Our 
laborer  compares  with  him  of  Europe  in  a  small  degree  as  the 
successful  lawyer  does  with  the  bootblack.  The  lawyer  can- 
not compete  with  the  bootblack  in  the  art  of  the  latter.  Does 
he  therefore  desire  the  price  of  blacking  boots  to  be  raised  lest 
hi?  professional  income  shall  be  reduced?    Not  at  all.    He 
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simply  does  not  compete,  but  employs  himself  more  profitably 
in  other  directions. 

16.  To  look  at  the  matter  from  a  different  point  of  view, 
let  us  consider  the  case  of  some  great  glass-factory.  Here  wo 
have  a  great  industry  employing,  we  may  suppose,  a  thousand 
men  and  a  large  amount  of  capital,  consisting  of  buildings,  fur- 
naces, and  raw  materials.  Under  free  trade  this  factory  would 
perhaps  never  have  existed,  and  if  free  trade  were  permited  it 
would  perhaps  have  to  stop.  Now  what  does  all  this  mean  ? 
It  means  that  one  thousand  men  who,  had  there  been  no  pro- 
tective tariff,  would  have  been  at  work  building  railways,  erect- 
ing houses,  digging  in  the  silver-mines,  raising  wool,  or  rearing 
cattle,  have  been  turned  from  these  employments  into  building 
chimneys  and  making  glass.  Instead  of  making  things  to  give 
foreigners  in  exchange  for  glass  they  are  making  the  glass  it- 
self. Now,  the  question  whether  this  change  is  advantageous 
depends  very  largely  upon  whether  we  are  to  assign  any  spe- 
cial value  to  the  work  of  making  glass  rather  than  to  the  other 
work  which  we  have  described.  By  fostering  the  glass  in- 
dustry we  have  diversified  employment.  But  is  this  diversity 
of  any  general  advantage?  Is  the  country  any  better  off  be- 
cause a  thousand  men  spend  their  lives  in  inhaling  noxious 
fumes  from  furnaces  rather  than  working  in  the  open  air? 
These  are  questions  for  every  one  to  consider  for  himself. 

17.  Another  consideration  which  may  be  adduced  is  that  of 
the  possible  amount  of  foreign  competition  were  all  restrictions 
removed.  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson*  estimates  the  value  of  the 
total  products  of  industry  in  the  United  States  during  the  year 
1884  at  $10,000,000,000.  During  the  same  year  the  total  value 
of  imported  merchandise  was  $668,000,000,  or  less  than  seven 
per  cent  of  our  home  production.  AVere  the  tariff  abolished,  it 
is  hardly  possible  that  our  imports  could  be  doubled ;  indeed  it 
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would  take  a  long  time  to  build  the  ships  necessary  to  bring 
in  the  double  quantity.  It  is  therefore  hardly  possible  that  7 
per  cent  more  of  our  labor  would  meet  with  foreign  competi- 
tion. And,  if  it  did,  we  should  have  to  produce  $700,000,000 
more  of  goods  to  export  in  payment.  We  should  also  have  to 
build  railways  and  rolling-stock  to  transport  the  goods  to  the 
sea-coast,  and  bring  back  those  received  in  exchange.  Thus, 
altogetlier,  even  the  small  percentage  in  which  the  competition 
was  felt  would  be  balanced  by  new  demands  incident  to  the 
change. 

18.-4.  Protective  Policy  Mutual  and  Reciprocal.  To 
completely  understand  the  workings  of  a  protective  tariff  it  is 
necessary  to  see  that  it  is  reciprocal  in  its  action ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  a  country  A  wishes  to  piotect  its  industries  against  the  com- 
petition of  a  country  B,  that  protection  can  be  secured  by  the 
action  of  B  as  well  as  by  that  of  A  itself.  The  reason  of  thif 
is  that  trade  is  mutual,  and  will  not  go  on  unless  each  countr; 
receives  an  equivalent  for  what  it  exports.  A  stream  of  values 
is  constantly  flowing  in  each  direction,  and  the  two  streams 
being  equal,  an  obstruction  produces  the  same  effect  whether 
at  one  point  of  the  stream  or  another.  One  example  of  this  is 
seen  in  the  effect  of  an  export  duty. 

Snppose  that  the  English  nation  should  require  all  cotton 
goods  exported  to  America  to  pay  a  tax  of  50  per  cent,  while 
no  duty  was  levied  by  America.  It  would  make  no  difference 
either  to  the  exporter  of  the  cotton  from  Liverpool  or  its  im- 
porter in  New  York  whether  this  tax  was  paid  on  sailing  from 
Liverpool  or  on  arriving  in  New  York.  Hence  the  price  in 
New  York  would  be  affected  in  the  same  wjiy,  and  the  stimulus 
to  our  own  industry  would  be  the  same  as  if  the  duty  of  50  per 
cent  had  been  levied  by  America.  The  only  difference  would 
be  that  it  would  be  the  British  Government  and  not  our  own 
which  would  collect  the  revenue.  But  this  would  make  no 
difference  to  the  cotton-manufacturers  of  our  countrv. 

Again,  suppose  that  all  foreign  countries  should  unite  in  lay- 
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ing  a  heavy  duty  upon  our  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  exports ; 
this  would  diminish  all  our  exports,  and  would  therefore  dis- 
courage the  production  of  wheat  and  cotton  in  our  own  country. 
It  would  also  prevent  our  importing  so  many  manufactured 
goods  from  abroad,  and  would  thus  in  two  ways  cause  our  in- 
dustry to  forsake  the  production  of  wheat  and  cotton  and  to 
engage  in  the  manufacture  of  those  things  which,  had  foreign 
countries  not  levied  the  tariff,  would  have  been  imported  from 
abroad.  Thus  the  general  effect  in  stimulating  and  diversifying 
industry  would  be  the  same  whether  we  or  foreigners  levied  the 
tariff  (cf.  III.  70). 

Still  there  would  be  important  differences  in  detail,  depend- 
ing upon  the  magnitude  of  the  tariff :  if  it  were  not  sufficient 
to  stop  all  trade,  then  foreign  governments  would  get  the 
benefit  of  the  revenue  and  we  would  get  none.  Moreover, 
such  a  foreign  tariff  on  our  exports  would  not  encourage  any 
special  industry  among  us,  but  only  industries  in  general.  That 
is  to  say,  we  could  not  say  that  it  would  encourage  the  iron  in- 
dustry or  the  cotton  industry  separately,  but  would,  so  to 
speak,  encourage  equally  the  production  of  everything  which, 
under  free  trade,  we  would  import  from  abroad.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  domestic  tariff  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to  protect  any  par- 
ticular industry,  the  silk-manufacture  for  example,  and  to  leave 
any  or  all  others  unprotected.  Our  own  tendency  ie,  however, 
to  protect  all  our  manufactures  equally ;  and  this  can  be  effected 
by  the  foreigners  levying  their  tariff  on  our  goods  as  well  as  by 
we  levying  our  own  tariff  on  theirs.  Moreover,  the  effects  of 
the  two  tariffs  become  identical  as  they  approach  the  prohibitory 
limit.  If  all  foreign  governments  should  levy  such  tariffs  as 
to  actually  prevent  the  export  of  American  products,  all  trade 
in  both  directions  would  be  stopped,  and  the  effects  would  be 
the  same  as  if  we  should  levy  a  prohibitory  tariff  upon  all  for- 
eign products  whatever. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  EXERCISES. 

1.  Bastiat,  a  popular  French  economist,  published  a  burlesque  on  the 
arguments  for  protection  by  preparing  an  imaginary  petition  addressed  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  tlie  manufacturers  of  everything  necessary 
to  the  production  of  light.  This  petition  showed  the  great  benefit  -whicli 
would  arise  to  French  industry  if  a  law  were  enacted  requiring  that  the  sun- 
light should  be  rigorously  excluded  from  all  dwellings.  The  supposed 
petitioners  traced  out  the  effects  of  this  policy  upon  industry  in  some 
such  form  as  the  following: 

I.  There  would  arise  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  all  products  of  in- 
dustry  necessary  to  the  production  of  light,  including  tallow,  oil,  lamps, 
and  chandeliers.  As  a  result  of  this  demand  the  industry  of  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  production  of  these  commodities  would  be  stimulated  to 
activity,  and  the  prevailing  depression  and  distress  among  them  would  bu 
immediately  cured. 

II.  This  activity  would  be  transmitted  to  other  industries.  The  demand 
for  tallow  would  cause  an  increased  demand  for  oxen  and  sheep.  Thus 
more  of  these  animals  would  be  reared,  and  we  should  have  a  great  increase 
in  the  production  of  artificial  meadows,  of  wool  and  of  hides,  so  that  tlin 
whole  farming  population,  including  both  land-owuers  and  laborers,  would 
find  an  increased  demand  for  the  products  of  their  industry. 

III.  The  increased  demand  for  oil  would  result  in  an  expansion  of  the 
whale-fisheries;  more  ships  would  be  demanded,  and  thus  employment 
would  be  given  to  more  ship-builders.  The  latter,  in  their  turn,  would  bo 
able  to  buy  more  food  and  clothing. 

IV.  As  a  result  c'  the  increased  demand  for  lamps  and  chandeliers,  all 
workers  in  brass  would  bo  immediately  benefited  by  the  increased  demand 
for  their  industry.  Their  augmented  income  would  enable  them  also  to 
purchase  more  food  and  clothing.  The  increased  demand  for  food  and 
clothing  would  benefit  all  producers  of  food  and  all  makers  of  clothing. 
Thus,  step  by  step,  the  industry  of  all  classes  and  of  the  whole  nation  would 
be  stimulated  to  renewed  activity,  and  an  era  of  prosperity  such  as  had 
never  before  been  known  would  bless  the  whole  land. 

Now,  what  is  right  and  wliat  is  wrong  in  the  conclusions  of  this  petition  ? 
Were  the  supposed  petitioners  right  or  wrong  in  claiming  that  the  policy 
which  they  advocated  would  result  in  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  labor 
and  in  a  great  increase  in  the  national  industry  ?  Is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that 
the  production  of  tallow,  oil,  and  chandeliers  would  be  stimulated,  and  that 
the  stimulus  would  extend  to  laborers  of  every  class  ?  If  they  were  right, 
what  reason  can  you  assign  why  their  petition  should  not  be  granted?  Sup- 
pose that  by  a  little  ingenuity  an  artificial  light  could  be  produced  which 
would  be  as  good  and  as  pleasant  to  the  eyes  as  daylight:  what  reason  can 
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you  assign  against  its  employment  in  lieu  of  permitting  the  free  introduc- 
tion of  daylight  ? 

2.  Now  view  the  opposite  picture  of  on  apparent  evil.  Suppose  a  tree 
discovered  in  foreign  parts,  resembling  tlie  cotton-plant,  but  suddenly 
brought  to  such  perfection  that  completely  made  fasliionable  garments  of 
any  cut  the  planter  might  desire  could  be  made  to  grow  on  the  plant;  and 
this  with  such  ease  and  in  such  quantities  tliat  one  fourth  the  laborers  now 
engaged  in  cotton  cultivation  could  produce  clothing  for  the  whole  country 
at  a  merely  nominal  cost. 

Note  the  consequences.  All  the  tailors  of  the  country  would  be  imme- 
diately thrown  out  of  employment.  All  the  stores  of  cloth  and  clothing  piled 
up  in  our  warehouses  would  immediately  become  almost  valueless.  The 
value  of  oil  our  factories  would  be  as  completely  destroyed  as  if  a  devouring 
angel  had  swept  over  the  land.  Capital  worth  thousands  of  millions  would 
vanish  in  a  night.  Nearly  all  the  clothiers  in  the  laud  would  become 
bankrupts,  millions  of  operatives  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and 
a  commercial  crisis  such  as  has  never  yet  been  known  would  supervene. 

Would  all  this  on  the  whole  be  an  evil  or  a  benefit  ?  From  the  stand- 
point of  common-sense  could  it  be  an  evil  that  everybody  should  be  well 
clothed  without  labor  and  without  price  ?  How  would  the  compensation  be 
effected,  and  what  would  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  new  clothes-bearing 
plant  upon  the  interests  of  the  country  ?  As  a  matter  of  policy  ought 
Congress  to  prohibit  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  such  a  tree? 

8.  Consider  the  following  argument  and  counter-argument  for  protec- 
tion: 

Argument.  The  principal  effect  of  the  protective  tariff  is  to  benefit  the 
farmer  by  securing  for  him  a  home  market  for  the  products  of  his  farm. 
The  policy  in  question  leads  to  the  establisliment  of  manufactories  in  his 
immediate  neighborhood,  thus  bringing  the  consumer  of  wheat  to  his  own 
door  as  it  were.  The  cost  of  transporting  wheat  to  a  foreign  country,  and 
of  bringing  back  the  products  of  that  country  to  the  farmer  for  his  own  use, 
is  thus  saved.  The  manufacturer  and  his  workman,  in  consequence  of  the 
stimulus  to  their  industry  given  by  the  tariff,  arc  belter  able  to  purchase  the 
farmer's  wheat,  while  the  farmer  himself  has  fewer  competitors  to  engage 
in  the  work  of  raising  wheat.  Thus  the  agricultural  class  is  that  most 
benefited. 

Counter-argtiment.  No  home  market  can  l)e  created  by  the  tariff  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  demand  for  food  depends  principally  upon  the  num- 
ber of  people  to  be  fed  and  the  population  within  reach  of  the  farmers. 
The  demand  for  food  is  not  increased  by  the  tariff;  all  classes  of  laborers 
can  purchase  all  the  food  needed  for  their  subsistence  at  lower  rates  of 
wages  than  they  now  receive.  They  will  not  parchase  more  than  this  un- 
der any  circumstances.  Hence,  so  far  as  mere  selling  is  concerned,  the 
farmer  has  the  same  market  in  either  case.    But  under  free  trade  he  con 
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purcliaso  everything  bo  wants  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  ho  can  if  liis  foreign 
sources  of  supply  are  cut  oil  by  the  tariff. 

From  the  best  data  you  have  at  hand  compare  the  cost  of  transporting  a 
cart-load  of  wheat  to  a  factory  ten  miles  away  by  horse-power  and  the  cost  of 
transporting  the  same  wheat  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  by  railway  and 
steamship.  Compare  also  the  cost  of  sending  a  pair  of  boots  from  one  end 
of  New  Yorlc  City  to  the  otlier  by  a  messeuger-boy,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting the  same  boots  across  the  Atlantic.  From  these  comparisons  frame 
a  definition  of  the  term  "distance  from  marlcet"  in  an  economic  sense. 
Consider  also  how  far  it  is  true  that  the  farmer  in  Illinois  must  pay  all  the 
transportation  both  ways  if  he  trades  with  a  foreign  country,  and  how  far 
it  would  be  true  to  say  that  the  foreigner  wlio  eats  his  wheat  and  returns 
the  goods  must  pay  the  transportation  in  both  directions.  Can  we  throw 
the  cost  upon  the  one  more  than  upon  the  other? 

4.  Why  do  the  English  desire  free  trade  with  America?  Is  it  tliat  they 
may  find  a  way  of  getting  their  own  goods  consumed  by  us,  or  that  they 
may  get  the  wheat  and  corn  of  our  prairies  to  feed  their  own  people  with? 

5.  Trace  out  the  points  of  resemblance  and  difference  between  the  ar- 
guments for  protection  and  the  arguments  ngninst  labor-saving  machinery. 
So  far  ns  our  own  interests  are  concerned,  is  tliere  any  essential  difference 
between  the  effects  of  our  marlicts  being  fioodcd  with  cheap  goods,  produced 
by  a  foreign  pauper  worliing  efficiently  for  almost  nothing,  and  by  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  machine  working  for  nothing  but  the  labor  of  attention? 

6.  We  feel  very  much  pleased  wlicn  a  foreign  market  is  opened  for  our 
goods,  but  after  they  arc  sold  we  esteem  it  a  favor  if  we  freely  admit  the 
goods  the  foreigners  give  in  exchange.  When  we  find,  by  statistically 
summing  up  our  exports  ond  imports,  that  we  have  sent  abroad  goods  of 
far  greater  value  than  we  have  received  in  exchange,  we  sny  tliat  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  is  in  our  favor.  Is  this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  in 
accordance  with  logic  and  common-sense?  If  so,  just  how  far  would  you 
carry  the  principle?  If  it  should  be  found  that  we  had  exported  goods  to 
the  amount  of  one  hundred  million  dollars  and  only  received  ten  millions' 
worth  from  abroad,  would  this  sliow  a  desirable  state  of  things?  Is  it  any 
use  to  open  up  a  new  market  if  we  get  nothing  in  exchange?  Are  we 
better  off  the  more  we  get  in  exchange  or  the  less  we  get  in  exchange?  If 
the  former,  is  it  logical  to  try  to  diminish  the  amount  of  imports  by  protec- 
tive duties?  If  the  latter,  what  sort  of  people  should  we  select  to  l^estow  our 
goods  upon? 

7.  At  the  present  time  hardly  any  fine  white  sugar  is  made  in  England; 
the  English  consumers  are  supplied  almost  entirely  from  France.  This  is 
because  the  French  Government  gives  what  virtually  amounts  to  a  bounty 
on  all  the  sugar  which  goes  from  France;  thus  enabling  Frencli  sugar-refin- 
ers to  undersell  their  competitors.    (Mrs.  Fawcett's  roUtkai,  Economy.) 
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Is  it  to  tho  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  tlie  British  nation  tliat  tlio 
Prcncli  give  tills  bounty  to  their  sugar-niiiniifaclurers?  Wliich  view  soever 
you  take, carry  it  out  to  its  logical  consequences  on  the  largest  scale.  Consider 
especially  a  nation  which  wo  may  call  X  surrounded  by  neighbors  who 
arc  bent  on  encouraging  their  own  industry  to  tlto  highest  extent  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  of  X.  Whatever  industry  X  engages  in,  some  surrounding 
nation  offers  to  its  own  producers  in  that  industry  such  a  premium  that 
they  can  produce  and  sell  the  product  to  the  people  of  X  cheaper  than 
these  people  can  make  it  themselves,  and  thus  the  manufacturers  of  X 
are  kept  at  a  relative  disadvantage.  Supoose  a  combined  attempt  were  made 
by  the  neighbors  to  continue  this  policy  *o  an  unlimited  extent:  would  tho 
effect  upon  the  people  of  X  be  beneficial  or  injurious?  State  how  far  this 
policy  could  be  carried,  and  what  its  alUmatc  outcome  would  be. 

8.  Analyze  the  following  arguments  for  protection,  and  show  whether 
such  a  result  is  probable: 

If  free  trade  were  permitted,  and  if  foreign  manufacturers  found  our 
home  manufacturers  producing  anything  which  the  foreigners  could  pro- 
duce with  equal  advantage,  they  would  first  flood  our  markets  with  the 
articles  in  such  quantities  as  to  entirely  stop  tho  American  production. 
The  Americans  having  disbanded  all  their  laborers  engaged  in  tho  manu- 
factories and  suffered  the  machinery  to  go  into  decay,  the  foreigners  would 
put  the  price  up  until  it  was  higher  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  would  so 
keep  it  until  the  American  manufacturers  again  went  to  work.  Then  they 
would,  by  lowering  the  price,  again  repeat  the  process  of  destruction,  and 
80  on  indefinitely;  thus  subjecting  the  price  and  supply  in  our  country  to 
enormous  fluctuations,  and  causing  our  maniifacturers  to  waste  time  and 
capital  in  starting  enterprises  which  were  to  ?je  immediately  rendered 
worthless. 

If  we  call  the  home  manufacturers  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  ond  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers X.  Y,  Z,  etc.,  then  under  a  prohibitory  tariff  competition  will  be 
confined  to  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  while  under  free  trade  X,  Y,  Z,  etc.,  will  compete 
with  each  other  and  with  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  also.  Under  what  circumstances,  if 
any,  is  it  possible,  by  thus  widening  the  range  of  competition,  to  make  prices 
more  unsteady?  Tlie  result  will  be  different  according  as  the  home  or  for- 
eign product  is  more  or  less  monopolized.  Consider  as  an  extreme  case  that 
in  which  there  is  but  one  home  manufacturer,  A,  and  but  one  foreign  man- 
ufacturer, X,  each  of  whom  has  a  complete  manufactory'. 

Consider  also  whether  the  following  reversal  of  the  reasoning  is  as  sound 
as  the  other:  If  the  foreign  manufacturer  should  try  the  policy  pointed 
out,  the  result  would  be  that  America  would  supply  itself  at  a  very  cheap 
rate  with  a  large  quantity  of  the  gootls,  while  the  American  manufacturer, 
though  temporarily  ceasing  his  production,  would  employ  his  time  in  get- 
ting ready  to  re  commence  at  the  first  favorable  moment.  His  men  would 
temporarily  find  other  employments.    When  the  foreigner  attempted  to 
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raise  tlio  prices,  bo  would  fiad  no  American  buyers  until  tbo  stocic  lio  bnd 
formerly  sold  was  nearly  used  up.  Tbcn  tbe  American  producer,  finding 
tbe  market  favorable,  would  start  work  again,  thus  compelling  tbo  for- 
cigner  to  again  lower  his  prices.  The  result  would  bo  that  tho  foreigner 
would  bo  compelled  to  sell  to  us  below  cost  and  thero  would  be  no  Uuctua- 
tions  whatever. 

9.  In  tbe  New  York  Tribune  Mr.  Horace  Greeley  once  Illustrated  tiio 
danger  of  free  trade  by  picturing  an  inmgiunry  island  the  iuliabitnnls  of 
which  supplied  all  their  own  wants  by  their  own  industry.  But  the  isluud 
was  discovered  by  a  nation  of  traders,  who  forthwith  sent  cargoes  of  goods 
to  it  and  offered  to  the  inhabitants  everything  that  they  wanted  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  they  could  produce  it  tiicmsclves.  The  result  was  that  all  Indus, 
try  on  the  island  ceased  and  uuiversnl  ruin  overwhelmed  tho  inliabitunts. 

Supposing  the  inhabitants  to  be  men  of  sense,  were  they  the  happiest  or 
the  most  miserable  of  beings? 

10.  Under  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States  no  State  can  levy  duties 
upon  imports.  The  result  is  that  no  State  can  protect  its  industry  against 
tbe  unrestricted  competition  of  that  of  other  States,  and  thus  we  have  a 
more  extended  system  of  absolute  free  trade  on  the  American  continent 
than  in  any  other  similar  region  of  the  world.  Consider  whether  this  is  to 
the  advantage  or  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  less  developed  States.  Take 
up  the  questions  involved  in  tho  following  order: 

I.  In  the  State  of  Oiiio  no  great  factory  for  the  production  of  fine  cotton 
goods  has  arisen  or  can  arise  owing  to  the  superior  facilities  of  New  Eng- 
land in  that  branch  of  industry. 

11.  Is  it  not,  then,  to  the  detriment  of  the  people  of  Ohio  that  they  cannot 
protect  themselves  against  this  competition?  If  not,  why  not?  Does  tlie 
fact  tliat  the  competition  comes  from  fellow-countrymen  change  its  effect? 
Can  it  be  a  good  thing  to  have  the  manufactures  of  Ohio  crippled  by  citi- 
zens of  Massachusetts,  but  a  bad  tiling  to  have  the  same  thing  done  by  for- 
eigners? If  so,  show  in  what  the  good  consists  in  tho  one  case,  and  in 
what  the  bad  consists  in  the  other  case.  Suppose  tiio  New  England  States 
to  be  separated  from  the  Union:  would  tlieir  competition  then  become 
more  injurious  to  the  otlicr  States  than  it  is  now?  Suppose  the  Constitu- 
tion to  be  so  amended  that  each  State  could  protect  its  industry  against  the 
competition  of  other  States  of  tho  Union:  do  you  think  a  protectionist  party 
would  arise  in  each  State  demanding  such  protection?  Could  they  or  could 
they  not  logically  apply  the  arguments  for  protection  to  the  case? 

In  fine,  if  a  free-trader  should  argue  tlms: 

That  which  is  an  evil  when  inflicted  by  one  agency  connot  become  a 
good  merely  by  being  inflicted  by  some  other  agency.  If,  then,  it  is  an  evil 
that  the  cotton-manufacture  of  Ohio  should  be  kept  down  by  foreign  com- 
petition, it  must  also  be  an  evil  to  allow  its  suppression  by  Massachusetts 
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competition,  and  the  constitutional  inhibition  in  question  Is  injurious  to 
those  new  States  wliich  would  build  up  their  mnnufacturcs;— 
How  would  you  answer  him? 

11 .  Con  a  protective  tariff  bo  effective  if  it  docs  not  raise  the  price  of  the 
article  protected?  That  is,  if  the  price  remains  the  same  without  the  duty 
as  with  it,  will  the  homo  manufacture  be  encouraged? 

12.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  duty  on  each  commodity  should  be  so 
adjusted  as  Just  to  enable  the  homo  producer  to  compete  on  even  terms  with 
liis  foreign  competitor.  AVhat  reasons  can  you  assign  for  or  agidnst  this 
policy?  Consider  botli  its  practicability  and  its  application  to  special  cases; 
as  when  the  conditions  of  homo  production  are  very  unfavorable.  Suppose 
the  policy  adopted,  and  apply  to  its  discussion  the  methods  of  III.  70,  71. 

18.  About  the  close  of  our  civil  war,  the  importers  of  a  particular  Itind 
of  ore  from  Sweden  petitioned  Congress  that  it  might  bo  placed  on  the  free 
list,  but  asked  for  a  high  duty  on  the  metal  extracted  from  it.  One  reason 
they  asslf;-  d  was  that  the  ore  was  very  bulky  in  proportion  to  the  metal 
extracted  i.  t,  and  that  thus  employment  would  be  given  to  Ameriuau 
ships  engn^ud  in  Importing  the  ore.  Was  this  a  sound  reason,  or  tlie  con- 
trary? 

14.  Tin,  not  being  found  in  important  quantities  in  this  country,  is  ad* 
mittcd  free  of  duty  when  unmanufactured.  If  a  company  should  discover 
a  tin-mine,  wo  Imve  every  reason  to  believe  tliat  they  would  immediately 
succeed  in  getting  a  duty  of  from  30  to  60  per  cent  levied  upon  imported 
tin  in  order  to  place  them  upon  the  same  level  with  the  miners  of  other 
metals.  How  would  the  price  of  tin  then  be  fixed,  and  would  the  discov- 
ery of  the  mine  prove  a  benefit  or  an  evil  to  the  community  at  large? 

15.  When,  in  the  year  1883,  wo  undertook  to  build  a  few  ironclad  ships 
of  the  first  class,  it  was  found  that  tliere  was  no  rolling  or  forging  machin- 
ery in  the  country  of  sufficient  power  to  roll  the  steel  plates,  and  we  had  to 
import  them  from  abroad.  Looking  more  closely  into  the  matter,  we  find 
the  following  state  of  things : 

The  ores  and  metals  of  different  countries  have  different  qualities,  so 
tliat  to  get  the  best  combination  for  special  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  com- 
bine those  from  different  countries,  or  to  use  some  kinds  for  one  purpose 
and  other  kinds  for  another  purpose. 

Now,  if  an  Englisliman  wants  to  set  up  a  great  rolling-mill  and  forge,  ho 
can  import  all  the  machinery  he  finds  necessary  into  England  free  of  duty; 
and  after  his  mill  is  built  he  can  choose  his  raw  materials  of  al!  kinds  from 
the  whole  world  without  let  or  hindrance  from  tlie  collectors  of  customs. 

If  an  American  wants  to  erect  such  an  establishment,  he  has  to  pay  a 
heavy  duty  on  all  the  machinery  he  finds  it  necessary  to  import,  and  after 
his  works  are  built  he  must  pay  a  similar  duty,  generally  ranging  from  30 
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to  50  per  cent  of  the  value,  upon  nearly  everything  ho  imports  for  the 
purpose  of  being  manufactured.  Can  you  trace  any  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  between  this  policy  and  the  lack  of  establishments  among  us  which 
can  compete  with  those  of  England  in  the  manufacture  of  guns  and  steel 
plates  for  war-sLips? 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  policy  upon  the  building  of  iron  ships  in 
America? 

16.  In  Slarch,  18S4,  a  bill  was  before  Congress  making  a  general  reduc- 
tion of  20  per  cent  in  the  duties  upon  imports.  The  following  reasons 
against  the  bill  were  urged  by  the  minority  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means: 

"The  reduction  proposed  by  the  bill  now  under  consideration  is  20 
per  cent,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  tliat  not  a  single  interest  in  the  United 
States  has  asked  for  it — neither  tlic  manufacturer,  tlio  miner,  the  laborer, 
the  farmer,  nor  the  consumer  has  requested  or  demanded  the  proposed  re- 
duction. On  the  contrary,  every  interest — manufacturing,  laboring,  and 
agricultural — represented  before  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  has 
protested  most  earnestly  against  the  change  recommended  by  a  majority  of 
the  committee. 

"  We  have  said  that  no  interest  has  asked  for  it.  We  should  have  ex- 
cepted the  free-trade  clubs  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  which  were  repre- 
scnted  before  the  committee  by  a  number  of  so-called  political  economists, 
urging  not  this  reduction  alone,  but  entire  abolition  of  import  duties  which 
in  any  way  discriminate  in  favor  of  American  producers." 

Should  tnese  facts  have  militated  for  or  against  the  bill? 

17.  "The  categories  all  favor  free  tradv,  >vit  the  facts  are  all  for  pro- 
tection," 

Is  this  true?  Taking  the  world  at  large,  are  the  protected  or  free  trade 
countries  most  powerful  and  prosperous?  How  do  laborers  in  England 
compare  with  those  iu  Austria,  Russia,  and  other  countries  where  the  pro- 
tectiva  policy  prevails? 

18.  Is  it  the  object  and  cilcct  of  a  protective  tariff  to  increase  or  to  di- 
minish the  amount  of  labor,  cnpital,  and  industry  necessary  to  command  a 
given  supply  of  commodities? 
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19.  General  Conaideratimis.  It  is  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  civilized  society  tliat  a  certain  amount  of  the  labor 
of  the  social  organism  shall  be  devoted  to  the  performance  of 
the  functions  of  government.  The  persons  who  perform  these 
functions  are  government  officers  or  employes.  They  have 
to  be  paid  for  their  services,  and  large  sums  have  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  government  in  the  purchase  of  commodities 
for  the  public  uses.  It  follows  that  government  must  be  in 
receipt  of  an  income  with  which  to  pay  these  expenses.  This 
income  is  called  revenue.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it 
cannot  be  to  any  great  extent  gained  by  production,  as  individ- 
uals gain  their  income.  It  must  therefore  be  obtained  by  a 
levy  upon  the  peo^^le  governed.  This  levy  is  called  taxation, 
and  the  money  collected  by  it  is  called  a  tax.  Tlie  object  of 
the  present  chapter  is  to  set  forth  the  princip.il  methods  of  tax- 
ation, and  to  trace  their  effects  upon  the  interests  of  society. 

In  discussing  this  subject  it  is  very  common  to  consider  only 
the  effect  of  collecting  a  tax.  But  the  effect  does  not  termi- 
nate when  the  citizen  has  paid  his  money  into  the  public 
treasury.  All  money  paid  in  is  to  be  paid  out  again  by  the 
government,  and  the  disbursement  is  as  important  a  factor  in 
the  result  as  the  collection. 

The  reader  who  has  mastered  the  preceding  chapters  will  see 
that  the  inflow  and  outflow  of  the  public  revenues  are  so  con- 
nected that  one  cannot  be  advantageously  considered  apart 
from  the  other.  Hence  when  the  economist  is  asked  what  will 
be  the  effect  if  government  should  levy  a  tax,  and  thus  largely 
increase  its  revenue,  he  would  have  to  reply:  I  cannot  tell 
what  the  effect  will  be  until  I  know  how  the  increase  of  revenue 
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is  to  be  expended.  It  may  be  expended  abroad  or  at  home ; 
in  levying  war  or  in  constructing  a  canal;  in  paying  off  a 
national  debt,  or  in  subsidies  to  various  forms  of  industry.  The 
difference  between  the  effects  of  these  various  modes  of  ex- 
penditure is  much  greater  than  the  difference  between  one 
method  and  another  of  levying  a  tax. 

30.  We  shall  begin  by  establisliing  certain  principles  com- 
mon to  all  methods  of  taxation.  In  doing  this  we  suppose  the 
reader  to  have  clearly  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  monetary 
and  industrial  circulations  as  developed  in  the  preceding  book. 
The  first  principle  to  be  understood  is  this : 

In  whatever  way  a  government  may  collect  a  tax,  the  act  of 
collection  diminishes  the  monetary  flow  from  the  taxpayers  to 
their  fellow-citizens  hy  an  amount  equal  to  the  tax.  This  re- 
sult is  so  obvious  as  not  to  need  extended  discussion.  Every 
person  who  pays  money  to  a  public  collector  has  so  mr  cli  the 
less  to  pay  to  his  fellow-men  for  their  goods  or  services,  and 
thus  his  monetary  flow  is  diminished.  If  the  taxpayer  makes 
this  up  by  charjring  a  liigher  price  for  his  goods,  then  the  per- 
sons who  buy  his  goods,  having  to  pay  more  for  then,  will 
have  less  money  to  spend  in  other  directions.  Thus  the  whole 
amount  of  taxes  collected  comes  out  of  the  monetary  flow  of 
the  community.  The  money  demand  for  labor  must  therefore 
fall  off  by  an  equal  amount  (lY.  37) ;  and  if  there  were  no 
compensation  for  this,  labor  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  tax 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  until  prices  fell  so  as  to 
restore  the  compensation.  This  effect  has  been  fully  developed 
in  Book  IV.,  Chapter  VII.,  and  therefore  need  not  be  further 
considered.  Our  conclusion  is  that  if  a  flow  T  is  collected  as  a 
tax,  a  quantity  of  labor  valued  at  T  will  be  found  waiting  for 
the  employment  of  which  it  has  been  deprived  by  its  employ- 
ers being  taxed. 

But  the  compensation  is  effected  when  government  expends 
its  revenue.  This  act  produces  the  same  effect  as  individual 
expenditure.     That  is  to  say,  all  the  money  expended  by  the 
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government  goes  directly  or  indirectly  to  tliose  who  render  it 
services.  Payments  to  its  officers  reach  them  directly ;  pay- 
ments for  supplies  furnished  reach  the  producers  of  those  sup- 
plies through  the  regular  channels  of  trade.  Thus,  in  the  act 
of  expenditure  the  monetary  flow  is  restored  and  a  demand  for 
labor  is  set  up  equal  to  the  demand  lost  by  the  levying  of  the 
tax. 

But  this  labor  may  not  be,  and  probably  is  not,  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  levying  of  the 
tax,  and  there  must  be  a  change  of  employment.  We  therefore 
reach  the  conclusion :  The  operation  of  levying  and  expend- 
ing a  tax  consists  in  diverting  a  certain  amount  of  industry 
from  the  ordinary  channels  of  business  into  the  channels  re- 
quired hj  the  government* 

But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  such  a  change  of  labor 
is  continually  brought  about  by  taxation.  When  a  govern- 
ment once  begins  raising  and  expending  its  regular  annual 
revenue,  the  clninge  of  industry  must  be  made  once  for  all,  and 
the  indnstrv  will  continue  in  its  new  couree  so  long  as  the  tax 
remains  substantially  the  same.  Now  all  governments  from 
time  immemorial  have  been  obliged  to  levy  taxes  in  some  way, 
and  thus  society  has  grown  up  to  the  system  of  having  a  por- 
tion of  its  work  devoted  to  the  government  service.  A  real 
change  in  the  effect  occurs  only  when  government  makes  a 
change  in  the  amount  of  its  revenue.  If  the  revenue  is  dimin- 
ished, the  industry  in  government  channels  must  be  diminished, 
and  other  industry  increased.  The  ordinary  operations  of  tax- 
ation and  expenditure  do  not  therefore  involve  any  disturbance 
in  the  supply  of  aud  demand  for  labor. 

31.  In  drawing  the  preceding  conclusions  we  have  spoken 
of  the  government  revenue  as  raised  by  taxation.  A  govera- 
ment  may  also  supply  its  wants  by  borrowing  money  to  be  re- 
paid at  a  future  time.    But  all  that  has  been  said  applies  equally 
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to  this  case.  So  far  as  the  immediate  effects  are  concerned,  they 
are  the  same  whether  government  raises  money  by  taxation  or 
by  loans.  Every  dollar  borrowed  comes  out  of  the  monetary 
flow  from  the  person  making  the  loan  as  completely  as  if  it  were 
obtained  by  taxation.  Every  person  who  loans  money  to  the 
government  loans  that  which  otherwise  he  would  have  had  to 
expend  in  other  directions.  And  when  the  government  ex- 
pends borrowed  money,  it  creates  a  demand  for  labor  exactly 
the  same  as  when  it  expends  a  tax. 

In  all  this  we  refer  only  to  the  immediate  economic  effect. 
The  ultimate  effects  are  of  course  different,  owing  to  the  re- 
payment of  the  loan.  When  a  tax  is  paid,  the  transaction 
between  the  payer  and  the  government  is  completed.  But 
when  government  raises  money  by  a  loan,  the  payer  becomes  the 
creditor  of  the  government  and  thus  a  national  debt  is  created. 
The  result  is  that  the  government  must  pay  the  creditor  an 
annual  stipend  during  a  period  of  time  which  may  be  stated  or 
may  remain  undefined.  This  stipend  is  to  be  i-aised  by  taxa- 
tion, Avhich  would  not  have  been  necessary  but  for  the  loan. 
Thus  the  ultimate  result  of  borrowing  instead  of  levying  is 
that  an  increased  revenue  is  to  be  raised  in  the  future. 

22,  The  effects  of  the  various  modes  of  government  ex- 
penditure are  determined  in  the  same  way  as  the  effects  of  in- 
dividual expenditure.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  considering 
the  principal  objects  for  which  government  needs  a  revenue. 

I.  That  portion  of  the  revenue  which  government  pays  to  its 
officers  and  employes  for  their  services  returns  immediately 
to  the  circulation,  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  individual  income 
of  those  persons. 

II.  That  portion  which  is  expended  in  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies is  divided  amongst  the  producers  of  the  supplies  as 
income,  in  the  way  already  pointed  out  (IV.  30).  If  all  the 
producers  are  citizens  of  the  government,  the  money  is  immedi- 
ately restored  to  the  circulation  from  which  it  was  withdrawn, 
as  in  the  first  case. 
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III.  If  the  money  is  employed  in  paying  off  a  debt  held  by  its 
own  citizens,  it  will  soon  reach  the  same  general  circulation. 
Each  creditor  will  then  be  in  possession  of  a  snm  of  money 
which  he  otherwise  would  not  have  had.  As  a  general  rule  he 
will  expend  the  money  in  increasing  his  capital,  because  he  has 
been  considering  the  government  bonds  which  he  holds  as  a 
part  of  his  capital.  But,  however  he  expends  it,  it  must 
speedily  enter  into  the  general  circulation,  and  be  expended  in 
the  employment  of  labor. 

IV.  If  the  money  is  expended  in  public  improvements  in- 
tended to  yield  a  profit,  in  canals  or  railways  for  example,  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  expenditure  is  still  the  same.  But  the 
profit  to  be  ultimately  derived  from  the  improvement  will  be 
a  source  of  gain  which  would  not  have  been  enjoyed  had  the 
expenditure  been  made  for  other  purposes. 

V.  If  the  money  i?  spent  abroad  instead  of  at  home,  then 
it  is  of  necessity  withdrawn  from  the  home  circulation,  and 
added  to  the  circulation  of  the  country  to  which  it  goes.  The 
result  will  be  a  tendency  to  a  fall  of  prices  in  the  one  country 
and  a  rise  in  the  other.  This  will  ultimately  bring  the  money 
back  again,  and  thus  in  the  long-run  the  balance  will  be  restored. 
Indeed,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  payment  will  have  been 
made  in  the  first  place  by  exporting  goods  and  not  by  export- 
ing the  money.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  government  has  to 
make  the  payment  abroad,  it  might  purchase  foreign  exchange 
from  its  bankers.  The  home  merchants,  finding  foreign  ex- 
change scarce  in  consequence,  will  be  stimulated  to  export 
goods  in  order  to  keep  up  the  balance. 
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33.  It  follows  from  all  this  that  the  really  important  ques- 
tion growing  out  of  taxation  is,  not  how  the  tax  is  to  be  levied, 
but  how  it  is  to  be  expended.  In  whatever  way  it  is  levied,  it 
will  have  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  community,  and  dif- 
ferent classes  will  probably  have  to  pay  nearly  the  same  in  any 
case.  But  when  the  tax  is  expended,  the  government  becomes 
the  sole  director  of  the  labor  which  it  employs  by  the  expendi- 
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tare.  Indeed,  wliat  is  really  expended  by  the  country  is,  not 
the  money  paid  .is  tax,  but  the  labor  employed  with  it  by  the 
government.  The  money  remains,  but  the  labor  is  used  up  in 
the  perform.ancc  of  some  public  work.  Whether  it  is  ex- 
pended for  the  public  good  or  not  depends  entirely  on  the  ob- 
ject to  -which  it  is  applied.  If  expended  in  war,  then  the  labor 
of  large  bodies  of  men  is  turned  into  the  channels  of  destruc- 
tion instead  of  those  of  production,  and  the  result  is  a  loss  to 
humanity  of  the  whole  labor  thus  directed.  If  directed  to  the 
current  administration  of  justice,  an  advantage  is  gained ;  but  the 
advantage  terminates  with  itself.  If  devoted  to  public  works 
which  really  prove  profitable,  it  is  expended  with  a  future 
profit ;  if  to  unprofitable  works,  it  is  wasted.  If  devoted  to 
the  payment  of  a  debt,  then  on  the  whole  the  tendency  will  be 
to  increase  the  capital  of  the  country,  because  the  bond-holders 
who  receive  the  money  will  in  most  cases  employ  it  in  increas- 
ing their  capital. 

34.  Different  Kinds  of  Taxes.  Taxes  are  ordinarily  divided 
ii\\.o  direct  vuidi  indirect. 

A  direct  tax  is  one  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  payer  cannot 
collect  again  from  the  rest  of  the  community  by  charging  a 
higher  price  for  his  services. 

Indirect  taxes  are  those  levied  in  such  a  way  that  the  person 
who  pays  them  can  get  his  money  back  again  by  charging  the 
rest  of  the  community  a  higher  price  for  goods  on  which  the 
taxes  are  levied. 

Examples  of  direct  taxes  are  those  on  income.  An  income- 
tax  consists  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  total  net  income  of 
the  person  on  whom  it  is  levied.  Since  the  payment  of  such  a 
tax  does  not  increase  his  power  of  rendering  service  to  the  com- 
munity, he  can  charge  the  latter  no  more  after  paying  the  tax 
than  he  could  before.  Taxes  on  the  sum  total  of  a  man's 
wealth,  and  upon  his  houses  and  lands,  are  commonly  supposed 
to  fall  into  the  same  category. 

Examples  of  indirect  taxes  are  those  levied  upon  the  manu- 
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facture  of  commodities.  In  such  cases  it  is  supposed  that  the 
manufacturer  can  get  his  tax  back  again  by  charging  a  higlier 
price  for  his  goods.  Thus  it  is  the  consumers  of  tlie  goods,  and 
not  the  manufacturers,  out  of  whose  pockets  tlie  tax  is  sup- 
posed ultimately  to  come.  If  every  commodity  which  is  used 
by  the  community  is  thus  taxed,  it  will  be  the  whole  commu- 
nity which  will  pay,  no  matter  how  few  the  manufacturers. 
The  tax  is  called  indirect  because  it  is  paid  by  the  consumers, 
not  to  the  government  directly,  but  through  the  men  who  sell 
goods  at  the  increased  price. 

Economically  this  classification  is  imperfect,  because  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  determine  in  all  cases  whether  a  tax  can  or 
cannot  be  transferred  by  the  person  paying  it  charging  more  for 
his  services  or  commodities.  A  tax  on  city  real  estate,  for  ex- 
ample, will  lead  to  its  owners  charging  a  higher  rental,  so  that  it 
might  be  rea^arded  as  indirect.  But  if  the  owner  of  a  house 
lives  in  it,  he  can  scarcely  charge  to  others  the  tax  which  he 
pays  on  his  house.  Again,  a  manufacturer  may  not  be  able  to 
collect  his  tax  from  others  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  cannot 
sell  his  goods  at  all  after  he  raises  their  prices.  He  may  tliere- 
fore  be  obliged  to  sustain  the  loss  himself,  or  go  out  of  business. 

35.  The  DouUe  Classification  of  Taxes.  The  fact  is  that 
the  methods  and  systems  of  taxation  are  so  varied  as  not  to 
admit  of  an  absolutely  exhaustive  classification.  But  the  great 
mass  of  those  which  are  collected  in  the  United  States,  and  per- 
haps in  other  civilized  communities,  may  divide  into  three 
classes,  as  follows : 

I.  Taxes  levied  on  individuals.  Under  this  head  we  in- 
clude all  taxes  whicii  any  individual  is  required  to  pay  irre- 
spective of  his  wealth  or  the  amount  of  his  income.  The  fol- 
lowing are  examples : 

A  poll-tax  is  a  designated  sum  of  money  which  every  male 
adult  of  a  community  is  required  to  pay  annually.  One  dollar 
was  the  common  amount  of  such  a  tax.  Being  levied  without 
reference  to  ability,  it  was  extremely  obnoxious  and  has  become 
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nearly  obsolete.  In  the  few  States  where  it  still  exists  it  natu- 
rally costs  more  than  its  value  to  collect  it  forcibly  from  the 
individual.  Its  payment  is  therefore  generally  made,  as  in 
Virginia,  a  condition  of  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Licenses  to  practise  particular  trades  or  professions  afford 
another  example.  In  most  of  our  cities,  bankers,  tradesmen, 
and  managei*s  of  nearly  every  kind  of  business  are  required  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  annually  for  the  privilege  of  exercising  their 
avocations.  The  payments  for  this  license,  being  fixed  without 
regard  to  the  extent  of  the  business,  constitute  a  purely  individ- 
ual tax. 

II.  Taxes  on  production.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  a 
tax  on  production  is  that  it  is  a  percentage  of  the  value  of 
something  which  the  individual  produces.  For  example,  an 
excise  duty  on  spirituous  liquors  is  a  tax  of  so  nmch  per  gallon 
produced.  Those  who  do  not  produce  the  articles  taxed  have 
no  tax  to  pay  directly  to  the  government.  Customs  duties  on 
foreign  imports  belong  to  the  same  class,  because  the  fact  that 
the  production  is  that  of  a  foreigner  does  not  change  the 
application  of  the  general  principle.  So  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, any  person  who  imports  goods  stands  to  us  in  the  relation 
of  a  producer  of  the  goods.  The  tax  he  has  to  pay  is  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  goods  he  supplies  us  with. 

Taxes  on  production  are  of  two  kinds,  according  to  whether 
they  are  levied  on  specially  designated  articles,  or  on  the  total 
productivity  of  the  individual.  Those  which  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  examples  are  levied  upon  special  products.  The 
total  productivity  of  the  individual  is  measured  by  his  income, 
so  that  a  tax  on  this  basis  is  an  income-tax.  When  sucli  a  tax 
is  levied,  the  individual  is  required  to  make  known  to  the  gov- 
ernment his  total  profits  and  earnings  for  the  year,  and  to  pay 
a  designated  percentage  of  them  into  the  treasury. 

III.  Taxes  levied  on  accumulated  wealth.  These  differ 
from  taxes  on  production  in  this  very  important  respect: 
that  the  former  are  paid  once  for  all,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  the  same  wealth  has  to  pay  over  and  over  as  long  as  it  is 
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kept.  "When  a  keg  of  beer  has  once  paid  the  excise  duty  it  is 
free  ever  thereafter.  When  an  income-tax  only  is  levied,  an  in- 
dividual who  gains  a  surplus  income  of  $1000  year  after  year 
lias  only  to  pay  the  same  annual  tax  year  after  year.  But  if  ho 
invests  this  income  in  any  form  of  capital,  then  for  every  thou- 
sand dollars  he  invests  and  keeps  he  has  to  pay  an  annual  tribute. 

A  tax  on  accumulation  may  be  levied  on  the  same  two 
systems  as  one  on  production.  That  is  to  say,  it  may  be  levied 
only  on  certain  designated  kinds  of  wealth,  such  as  bank- 
stocks,  houses,  lands,  carriages,  watches,  etc.,  or  it  may  be 
levied  on  one's  whole  possessions  without  regard  to  their 
character. 

It  follows  that  there  is  a  double  classification  of  taxes.  The 
one  classification  turns  upon  the  general  condition  which  de- 
termines the  amount  of  the  tax,  whether  the  latter  is  purely 
personal  or  depends  upon  production  or  accumulation.  The 
other  division  depends  upon  whether  the  tax  is  levied  on  sums 
total  or  is  confined  to  certain  designated  objects. 

This  double  classification  will  be  made  more  clear  by  pre- 
senting it  in  a  tabular  form.  ,  ,,, 


Classification. 

Order  A. 

Taxes  on  totals,  or 

unlimited  taxes. 

Order  B. 

Taxes  confined  to 

designated  subjects. 

Class  I. 
Taxes  oii  persons. 

A  tax  on  eveiT/  one  of  a 
certain  age  or  sex. 
(Poll-tax.) 

Taxes  on  designated  oc- 
cupations. 
(Licenses.) 

Class  II. 
Taxes  ou  production. 

Tax  on  total  production 

of  every  individual. 

(Income-tax.) 

Tax  on  designated  pro- 
ducts only. 
(Customs,  excise  duties.) 

Class  III. 
Taxes  ou  aecumulation. 

Taxes  on  one's  wTiole  pos- 
sessions, without  regard 
to  their  character. 

Taxes  on  designated  kinds 
of  wealth:  watches,  jew- 
elry, plate,    carriages, 
etc. 
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26.  Beaults  of  levying  a  Tax.  Although,  as  alreiidy  stated, 
the  economic  questions  involved  in  the  expenditure  of  a  tax  are 
more  important  than  those  involved  in  its  levy,  yet  the  latter 
are  most  in  need  of  investigation.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
this.  In  the  first  place,  the  objects  for  which  revenuo  is  to 
be  expended  are  generally  determined  by  circumstances,  and 
not  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  government  or  of  t'  e  citizens. 
There  are  certain  ofiicials  to  bo  employed  and  paid,  certain 
supplies  to  be  furnished,  certain  debts  to  be  liquidated,  irre- 
spective of  the  will  of  the  government  for  the  moment.  But 
the  method  in  which  the  tax  shall  be  levied  is  altogether  a 
matter  for  the  decision  of  the  public. 

In  the  next  place,  the  very  fact  that  taxes  paid  into  the  pub- 
lic treasury  come  out  of  the  monetary  circulation  makes  the 
public  very  critical  in  inquiring  into  them,  and  it  is  necessary 
not  only  to  consider  what  is  theoretically  the  best  kind  of  a 
tax,  but  also  what  method  of  taxation  is  least  displeasing  to  the 
public.  Thus  the  question  of  the  best  method  of  raising  a 
government  revenue  becomes  a  very  delicate  one,  involving 
not  only  purely  economic  considerations,  but  questions  of  politi- 
cal expediency.  The  success  of  a  system  of  taxation  depends  so 
largely  upon  the  condition  of  the  people  taxed  that  no  system 
founded  solely  on  a  general  theory  can  be  relied  upon.  Still 
we  should  have  some  guiding  principles  to  start  with.  Four 
such  principles  were  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith,  of  which  the 
first  was  in  the  following  words: 

"  The  subjects  of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  government,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  abilities;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue 
which  they  respectively  enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the 
state." 

The  remaining  three  principles  were:  (1)  that  the  tax  to 
be  paid  by  each  individual  should  be  certain  and  not  arbitrary ; 
(2)  that  it  should  be  payable  at  the  time  and  in  the  way  most 
convenient  to  the  payer ;  (3)  that  the  cost  of  collection  should 
be  as  small  as  possible. 
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37.  The  tax  which  most  directly  accords  with  the  first 
maxim  is  one  upon  gross  income.  In  fact,  since  Smith  defines 
ability  to  pay  as  measured  by  the  revenue  which  the  citizen 
enjoys  under  the  protection  of  the  state,  and  as  this  revenue  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  his  income,  it  follows  that  an  income- 
tax  is  the  very  one  indicated.  Such  a  tax  is  levied  by  deter- 
mining every  man's  income  from  all  sources  year  by  year,  and 
requiring  him  to  pay  a  certain  percentage  of  it  into  the  public 
treasury.  In  Great  Britain  the  imposition  of  such  a  tax  is  the 
most  common  method  of  meeting  an  unusual  demand  upon  the 
public  resources.  It  was  levied  by  the  United  States  during 
several  years  after  the  termination  of  the  civil  war. 

It  follows  that  if  an  income-tax  could  be  justly  levied,  it 
would  be  the  only  one  which  we  should  impose.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  question  of  levying  it  we  meet  with  a  practical 
difticulty  at  the  very  outset.  In  order  to  determine  how  much 
a  man  must  pay,  the  government  must  learn  first  what  his  total 
income  is.  Now,  although  the  amount  of  one's  income  can  be 
defined  with  all  necessary  precision,  its  actual  calculation  in 
dollars  by  government  agency  involves  difiiculties  which  are 
quite  insurmountable.  The  result  of  these  difiiculties  is  that, 
in  practice,  an  income-tax  is  among  the  most  unjnst  and  demor- 
alizing that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  levy.  Why  this  is  so  will  be  seen  by  looking  more 
closely  into  the  conditions. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  for  any  government  agency 
to  know  much  of  the  business  of  the  individual  by  any  investi- 
gation which  that  agency  can  conduct.  The  government  must 
therefore  depend  very  largely  on  the  man's  own  statements.  If 
the  man  can  avoid  making  any  statement  at  all,  which  he  may 
perhaps  do  by  keeping  away  from  the  assessor's  oflSce,  the  latter 
will  have  but  little  material  for  a  conclusion.  It  is  true  that  in 
such  cases  the  law  requires  the  assessor  to  determine  the  man's 
income  in  the  best  way  he  can,  and  then  to  add  a  considerable 
percentage  to  his  estimate,  and  tax  the  man  accoi-dingly.  But 
it  has  been  decided  that  this  law  does  not  mean  that  the  asses- 
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8or  may  arbitrarily  guess  anything  ho  plonsos  as  the  man's  in- 
come, but  that  his  estimato  must  bo  founded  on  somo  sufficient 
data.  Tlie  result  is  that  if  no  data  can  bo  found,  or  if  those 
found  do  not  correctly  indicate  the  income,  the  conditions  re* 
quired  by  the  law  are  not  fulfilled.  What  is  yet  more  demor> 
alizing,  even  if  the  man  is  caught  and  brought  to  the  asses- 
sor's office,  it  is  to  his  interest  to  estimato  his  income  as  low  as 
possible.  Thus  a  premium  is  at  once  offered  to  dishonesty, 
an  act  which  every  government  should  do  all  in  its  power  to 
avoid. 

But  granting  that  the  government  has  every  facility  for  in- 
vestigating every  man's  business,  new  inequalities  arise  from 
the  fact  that  the  income  proper,  as  defined  in  economics,  may 
be  very  different  from  income  as  determined  by  legal  calcula- 
tions. In  the  case  of  persons  in  receipt  of  fixed  salaries  or 
fees  the  income  is  perfectly  definite,  and  if  the  government 
can  determine  it,  it  affords  a  correct  basis  for  the  tax.  The  in- 
equality enters  in  the  case  of  establishments  whore  several  pro- 
ducer work  together  in  unison,  and  consume  a  part  of  their 
own  products.  An  extreme  case  is  that  of  a  large  farm  with 
a  wealthy  owner  consuming  its  products.  The  farmer  may, 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  bo  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  a 
large  income.  For  example,  he  has  a  retinue  of  servants 
whom  he  feeds  from  the  produce  of  his  farm.  He  has  his  own 
horses  and  cattle,  and  feeds  them  from  his  farm.  Ho  owns 
his  house,  barns,  stables,  etc.,  and  pays  no  rent  for  them.  His 
economic  income,  on  which  he  should  be  taxed,  includes  the 
money  value  of  all  these  sources  of  enjoyment.  But  the  as- 
sessor can  only  levy  upon  the  prodnctB  of  his  farm  which  he 
has  actually  sold,  and  from  these  saleu  the  farmer  must  bo  al- 
lowed to  subtract  all  that  he  has  paid  lor  cultivation. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  in  practice  the  agricultural  class 
are  almost  exempt  from  an  income-tax,  which  is  levied  mainly 
upon  the  residents  of  cities.  Among  these,  salaried  and  pro- 
fessional men  pay  much  more  than  their  proper  share. 
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28.  We  conclndo,  therefore,  tlmt,  instead  of  attempting  di- 
rectly to  determine  the  rovenvio  wliich  each  man  enjoys  under 
the  protection  of  the  State,  a  tax  must  be  levied  on  such  visible 
indications  of  revenue  as  the  agents  of  the  government  can  find. 
It  has  already  boon  pointed  out  that  whenever  a  tax  is  levied 
upon  a  manufactured  product  the  manufacturer  can,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  collect  the  tax  from  his  customers  by 
charging  a  higher  price.  It  is  therefore  very  generally  as- 
sumed that,  however  a  tax  may  bo  levied,  it  comes  ultimately 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  community  in  proportion  to  their 
ability  to  j)ay. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  taxes  on  production  are  often  considered 
burdens  upon  industry.  By  making  the  product  cost  more 
they  discourage  its  consumption,  and  thus  the  regular  opera- 
tions of  commerce  may  be  greatly  interfered  with.  Wo  have 
now  to  consider  the  relative  merits  and  demerits  of  different 
systems  of  taxation  from  this  point  of  view. 

The  system  in  vogue  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union 
differs  from  that  generally  adopted  in  Europe  in  that  taxes  are 
mostly  of  that  class  and  order  which  are  levied  on  one's  whole 
possessions  without  regard  to  their  character,  while  such  taxes 
are  little  known  in  Enrope.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this. 
The  strongest  one  is  that  taxes  on  production  would  immedi- 
ately place  the  manufacturers  of  each  State  levying  them  at  an 
apparent  disadvantage  in  competing  with  those  of  the  neigh- 
boring States,  where  the  same  tax  might  not  be  levied.  The  re- 
sult is  that  such  a  tax  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  this  requires  that  it  should  be  levied  by  the  gen- 
eral government.  This  leaves  only  the  first  and  third  classes 
open  to  the  States.  The  personal  taxes  of  the  first  class  are 
wholly  insufficient.  Hence  States  fall  back  upon  those  of  the 
third  class  by  taxing  accumulation.  It  is  very  natural  to  meas- 
ure one's  ability  to  pay  by  his  accumulated  wealth;  and  if  we 
regard  only  this  ability,  without  reference  to  the  indirect  con- 
sequence to  society,  or  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
determining  his  wealth,  this  kind  of  tax  is  a  very  fair  one. 
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Sucli  a  tax  is,  however,  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  objec- 
tions which  have  been  brought  against  the  income-tax.  The 
system  has  proved  such  a  failure  that  it  is  wonderful  how  our 
State  legislatures  persist  in  trying  to  enforce  it.  The  objec- 
tions are  these : 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  what  wealth 
every  man  possesses.  The  assessors  can  see  and  value  his 
houses  and  lands,  and  can  guess  at  the  value  of  his  furniture. 
They  may  readily  find  out  whether  he  has  horees  and  car- 
riages, and  can  guess  at  their  value.  When  they  attempt  to 
do  more  than  this,  difliculties  begin  to  arise. 
■  It  is  obviously  necessary  that  every  man  shall  have  the  right 
to  subtract  the  debts  he  owes  from  the  amount  of  the  prop- 
erty which  he  possesses,  in  order  to  determine  his  actual  owner- 
ship. This  he  is  sure  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount 
of  the  debt  should  be  charged  as  a  part  of  the  property  of  the 
creditor.  This  is  something  which  the  creditor  may  or  may  not 
do,  and  which  it  is  probable  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  ho 
does  not  do.  It  will  cost  more  to  learn  the  amount  dne  him 
than  the  labor  is  worth.  XJ.  S.  bonds  are  not  taxable  under  our 
laws.  It  is  said  that  in  the  city  of  New  York  there  is  an  in- 
creased demand  for  these  bonds  at  the  time  when  the  assessors 
perform  their  annual  dut}-,  caused  by  the  great  number  of  men 
who  at  that  time  put  their  wealth  into  the  form  of  bonds  in 
order  to  lessen  the  amount  of  their  taxable  property. 

The  next  objection  to  this  system  is  that  it  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  property  employed  in  reproduction  for  the  bene- 
fit of  society,  and  that  employed  in  one's  own  private  consump- 
tion. Here  it  is  that  the  system  adopted  by  our  States  shows 
at  its  worst.  No  doubt  the  idea  that  this  is  a  poor  man's  coun- 
t  ;  has  to  a  certain  extent  given  color  to  our  system.  But  if 
so,  the  idea  has  not  been  intelligently  carried  out.  Since  a  tax 
must  always  be  levied  on  something  which  the  assessor  can 
find,  it  follows  that  the  most  rational  sj'stem  is  that  which 
taxes  the  visible  manifestations  of  wealth.  Abroad  this  prin- 
ciple is  fully  recognized.     The  public  exhibition  of  every- 
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thing  wliich  indicates  rank  and  position  is  heavily  taxed  in 
England.  For  domestic  servants  above  a  certain  class,  gold 
and  silver  plate,  carriages  and  horses,  the  pi-ivilege  of  embla- 
zoning a  coat  of  arms,  and  other  indications  of  wealth,  family, 
and  social  position,  heavy  payments  must  be  made.  In  the 
United  States  :io  notice  is  taken  of  these  exhibitions,  bnt,  in- 
stead of  doing  so,  our  assessors  are  engaged  in  a  futile  effort  to 
learn  the  sum  total  of  a  man's  debts,  credits,  stocks,  and  bonds. 


29.  We  shall  close  with  a  few  general  ideas  on  our  sys- 
tem of  taxation.  The  great  defect  of  this  system  is  that  it  is 
founded  only  on  our  natural  ideas  of  what  is  equitable,  and 
that  our  legislators  totally  ignore  the  results  of  experience  as 
to  what  is  really  practicable. 

The  first  step  in  improving  our  system  will  be  to  give  up 
entirely  every  attempt  to  tax  a  man's  total  possessions,  and  in- 
deed to  give  np  every  idea  of  an  abstractly  equitable  system. 
Our  policy  should  then  be  : 

I.  To  tax  nothing  the  possession  of  which  cannot  readily  be 
discovered  by  the  assessora. 

II.  To  tax  all  visible  manifestations  of  Avealth  in  what  the 
old  geometers  called  a  duplicate  ratio ;  that  is,  in  a  ratio  yet 
higher  than  that  of  the  amount  of  wealth  manifested. 

III.  To  tax  real  estate  and  other  forms  of  wealth  which  can- 
not be  concealed. 

IV.  To  tax  all  products  which  are  designed  for  the  indul- 
gence of  the  appetites. 

We  need  scarcely  fear  that  any  tax  levied  according  to  a 
general  law  will  be  permanently  inequitable.  Take  for  exam- 
ple the  case  of  real  estate.  No  one  is  compelled  to  own  it,  but 
as  all  are  compelled  to  use  it,  it  is  probable  that  the  owners 
can  divide  the  tax  equally  among  the  community.  The  fact  is 
that  there  is  little  danger  tli^it  any  reasonable  system  of  taxa- 
tion will  bo  inequitable  in  tlie  long-run. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MONOMETALLISM   AND   BIMETALLISM. 

30.  We  assume,  in  starting,  what  will  be  more  fully  shown 
hereafter,  that  at  the  base  of  every  sound  system  of  currency 
must  lie  a  rij?;ht  of  the  holder  of  bank-notes  or  other  forms  of 
paper  currency  to  demand  a  definite  quantity  of  something 
having  value  hi  exchange  for  his  notes.  We  have  seen  that 
practically  the  precious  metals  are  the  only  commodities  which 
have  hitherto  been  extensively  used  for  this  purpose.  Wo 
have  also  seen  (Book  II.,  Chapter  XII.)  that  the  rival  monetary 
systems  of  the  present  day  among  the  leading  commercial  na- 
tions are  monoinetaUism  and  himetaUum. 

Monometallism  is  the  system  under  which  a  government 
coins  only  a  single  metal  as  unlimited  legal  tender.  Theoreti- 
calh'  this  metal  may  be  gold  or  silver,  but  practically  it  is 
only  gold  among  the  leading  monometallist  nations  of  Europe. 
The  bimetallic  system  permits  the  unlimited  coinage  of 
either  gold  or  silver.  It  also  permits  payment  to  any  amount 
to  be  made  in  either  metal  at  the  pleasure  of  the  paying  part}'. 

AVe  have  now  to  consider  the  relative  effects  and  practica- 
bility of  the  adoption  of  these  two  systems.  Before  proceed- 
ing to  this  discussion  it  is  essential  that  the  student  should 
have  the  facts  of  the  case  clearly  in  mind  as  they  have  been 
set  forth  in  the  chapter  already  referred  to.  He  will  then 
understand  the  following  statement  of  the  point  at  issue 
between  the  two  parties.  We  begin  with  the  views  of  the 
bimetallist. 

31.  The  Bimetallist  View.  The  ground  taken  by  the 
bimetallist  is  that  if  the  leading  nations  will  only  agree  to 
coin  silver  and  gold  at  any  uniform  ratio  of  value  previously 
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agreed  upon,  the  market  value  of  the  two  metals  will 
necessarily  correspond  to  this  ratio.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  it  is  agreed  that  the  silver  dollar  shall  weigh  sixteen  times 
as  much  as  the  gold  dollar;  that  is,  that  government  establishes 
the  rule  that  for  monetary  purposes  the  ratio  of  the  value  of 
gold  to  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  silver  shall  bo  16 : 1.  Then, 
says  the  bimetallist,  if  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  silver- 
supply  without  any  increase  in  the  gold-supply,  this  increase 
cannot  result  in  any  great  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  as  com- 
pared with  gold,  because  people  will  then  coin  silver  rather 
than  gold,  and  thus  the  surplus  will  all  be  absorbed  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  silver  money.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  silver  be- 
comes comparatively  scarce  as  compared  with  gold,  the  only 
result  will  be  that  gold  rather  than  silver  will  be  coined ;  and 
since  a  dollar  of  either  metal  will  equally  answer  the  purpose, 
no  preference  can  arise  for  one  over  the  other.  A  condensed 
statement  in  its  extreme  form  is  as  follows: 

"The  abundant  metal  is  the  least  demanded.  Its  tendency 
is  to  be  depreciated,  while  the  scarcer  metal  becomes  dearer. 
But  it  is  evident  that  if  to  increased  production  wo  can  con- 
tinue to  oppose  increased  demand,  and  to  decreased  production 
decreased  demand,  we  shall  maintain  the  equilibrium  and 
things  will  remain  unchanged.  Tliis  is  precisely  what  we  pro- 
pose to  do.  For  the  demand,  which,  without  the  adoption  of 
the  tariff  of  15|,  would  bo  directed  to  the  metal  which  is 
scarce,  would,  if  the  tariff  were  anywhere  in  force,  bo  directed 
to  the  metal  that  is  abundant.  For  if  the  bimetallist  law 
permits  each  and  every  one  to  pay  his  debts  at  will  in  gold  or 
silver,  every  one  must  see  that  the  dealers  in  money  will 
neglect  the  metal  which  is  hard  to  find,  and  will  seek  for  that 
which  is  plentiful,  to  have  it  coined.  Moreover,  the  scarce 
metal,  if  it  is  not  in  demand,  will  not  rise  in  price,  and  the 
abundant  metal,  if  active  demand  springs  up,  cannot  fall."  * 


•  Cemuschi,  as  quoted  in  Wa^r,  Money,  p.  258,  from  Bankers'  Maga- 
dne,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  1870. 
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The  Monometalliat  View.  The  ground  taken  by  the  mono- 
metallist  is  that  tlie  permanent  use  of  two  metals  us  money 
is  impracticable.  There  is  in  the  great  markets  of  the  world 
a  certain  ratio  between  the  value  of  a  definite  weight  of  gold 
and  the  value  of  an  equal  weight  of  silver  which  fluctuates 
from  year  to  year  with  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  two 
metals.  Assume  the  ratio  16  : 1  to  be  adopted.  If  the  value 
of  gold  becomes  greater  than  that  of  sixteen  times  its  weight 
in  silver,  the  latter,  being  the  cheaper  metal,  will  be  preferred 
in  payment.  Consequently  the  paying  party  will  not  pay  in 
gold  at  all,  but  will  send  silver  to  the  mint  for  coinage  in 
order  that  he  may  make  his  payments  in  silver.  The  result 
will  be  that  gold  will  disappear  from  circulation  entirely,  and 
we  shall  not  have  bimetallism,  but  silver  monometallism. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  gold  is  worth  less  than  sixteen,  times 
its  weight  of  silver ;  if,  for  example,  the  market  ratio  is  15 : 1, 
then  for  the  same  reason  silver  will  stop  circulating  as  money, 
and  we  shall  have  gold  monometallism.  The  result  is  that 
the  system  of  bimetallism  really  results  in  a  fluctuation  be- 
tween one  form  of  monometallism  and  another  accordinsr  to 
the  supply  and  demand  of  the  two  precious  metals  thus  caus- 
inff  unlimited  confusion  in  the  course  of  trade.  , 


32.  Criticism  of  the  Arguments.  We  need  not  inquire 
which  of  these  arguments  is  the  stronger,  because  each  of 
them  is  insufiicient,  owing  to  its  being  founded  on  one  side  of 
the  case  and  containing  no  suggestions  how  the  other  side  is 
to  be  taken  into  account.  Each  side  cites  a  true  cause  as  the 
basis  of  its  view,  and  the  only  way  in  which  a  decision  can  be 
reached  is  by  weighing  each  cause  and  thus  learning  which  pre- 
ponderates. This  cannot  be  done  with  entire  precision,  be- 
cause the  result  depends  upon  matters  of  fact  about  which  our 
knowledge  is  extremely  limited.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  show 
how  the  weighing  of  the  two  causes  should  be  conducted. 

The  arguments  of  the  bimetallist  would  be  perfectly  sound 
if  the  precious  metals  had  no  other  use  than  that  of  being 
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coined  into  money.  In  such  a  case,  wliatevor  the  monetary  ratio, 
one  kind  of  a  dollar  would  serve  the  purpose  as  well  as 
another,  even  tliongh  there  should  be  fifty  silver  dollars  in 
circulation  to  one  of  gold.  This  comparative  scarcity  of  gold 
would  no  more  increase  the  value  of  gold  dollars  than  the 
scarcity  of  a  particular  kind  or  tint  of  gold  would  increase  the 
value  of  that  kind  of  gold. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  precious  metals  have  other  uses 
than  this,  and  the  fallacy  of  the  bimetallist  consists  in  ignor- 
ing that  fact,  or  rather  in  claiming,  without  fully  proving  the 
claim,  that  the  result  of  these  other  uses  is  insignificant.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  not  more  than  half  the  gold  and  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  silver  which  is  now  in  the  world  is  in 
use  as  money.*  Wares,  jew^ehy,  picture-frames,  spoons,  the 
filling  of  teeth,  and  plate  of  all  kinds  continually  absorb  it. 
Hence  ihe  weight  of  gold  in  a  gold  dollar  may  have  a  higher 
market  value  than  the  weight  of  silver  in  a  silver  dollar,  or 
vice  versa,  according  to  the  demand  for  the  two  metals.    In 

*  Tbis  is  a  subject  on  wbicb  it  is  difflcult  to  make  any  general  statement, 
partly  on  account  of  tbe  some^rbat  indefinite  meaning  of  tbe  term  supply, 
and  partly  because  tbe  state  of  tbe  cose  is  continually  cbauging.  Tbe  fact 
is  tbat  an  unexplained  mystery  now  surrounds  tbe  question  of  tbe  stock 
of  gold  in  tbis  country.  From  tbe  statistics  of  exports,  imports,  and  coin- 
age during  a  number  of  years  past,  tbe  Director  of  tbe  Mint  estimated  tbe 
stock  of  gold  coin  in  the  country  in  1884  to  be  553  millions  of  dollars.  Of 
tbis  stock  tbere  was  beld 

By  tbe  Treasury 89  millions. 

By  national  banks 98       " 

Leading,  as  is  supposed,  in  other  bands 865       " 

553  millions. 

Of  tbis  stock,  only  the  187  millions  in  tbe  Treasury  and  tbe  banks  can  be 
really  ascertained  to  exist;  the  remaining  365  is  supposed  to  be  in  circula- 
tion. But  in  fact  no  gold  at  all  is  in  actual  circulation  from  band  to  hand 
in  the  Eastern  States,  and  probably  very  little  in  any  part  of  the  country  east 
of  tbe  Rocky  Mountains.  What  has  become  of  all  this  gold  ?  Is  it  boarded 
or  has  it  been  melted  down?  If  the  latter,  tbe  state  of  alTnirs  is  most  seri- 
ous, since  it  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  fully  the  entire  annual  gold- 
product  of  the  world  is  absorbed  for  other  than  monetary  purposes. 
32 
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such  a  case,  by  Gresliam's  law,  the  owners  of  gold  coin  will 
no  longer  use  it  wholly  as  money,  but  will  begin  to  use  it  for 
other  purposes.  The  converse  will  hold  true  if  silver  becomes 
more  valuable  in  the  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  raonometallist  is  at  fault  if  he 
claims,  without  proof,  that  under  the  bimetallic  system  either 
all  the  silver  or  all  the  gold  necessary  for  the  world's  circula- 
tion could  be  coined  without  phanging  the  market  ratio  of  the 
two  metals.  Let  us  suppose  the  two  metals  to  be  circulating 
as  money  in  equal  quantities  on  a  universal  bimetallic  system. 
Then  grant  that  one  of  them,  say  silver,  is  produced  in  such 
excess  as  to  cause  a  fall  in  its  market  price.  Before  it  can 
entirely  take  the  place  of  gold  in  the  circulation,  enough  of 
the  excess  muct  be  coined  to  replace  all  the  gold  now  in  use 
as  money,  Li.id  ^  .  equal  value  of  the  latter  must  be  withdrawn 
from  circulation.  It  is  certain  that  this  cannot  be  done  with- 
out some  olianfri  in  ^'^o  market  value.  Whether  the  change 
would  be  such  as  to  keep  the  market  ratio  of  the  two  metals 
down  to  the  legal  ratio  would  depend  upon  how  great  was  the 
excess  of  silver  production  compared  with  the  amount  which 
would  be  absorbed  in  the  coinage.  This  involves  questions  of 
fact,  to  be  settled  by  learning  the  actual  state  of  the  case. 

33;  The  whole  question  turns  upon  how  the  influence  of 
the  demand  for  the  precious  metals  for  other  purposes  than 
that  of  money  compares  with  the  influence  of  their  demand 
for  the  purposes  of  coinage.  To  consider  the  question  from 
this  point  of  view  we  must  firrt  point  out  a  great  difference 
between  wliat  constitutes  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals 
and  what  constitutes  the  supply  of  most  other  commodities. 
As  we  have  hitherto  used  the  term  supply,  it  has  meant 
the  quantity  of  a  commodity  brought  to  market  during  some 
definite  unit  of  time,  commonly  a  year.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  nearly  all  commodities  reach  the  hands  of  the  persons 
who  are  finally  to  enjoy  them,  and  are  thus  out  of  the  market, 
within  a  comparatively  brief  period  of  their  production.    Most 
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of  the  wlieat,  clothing,  and  furniture  manufactured  is  sold,  and 
in  the  hands  of  some  person  who  is  keepin«;  it  for  his  use, 
within  a  year  of  its  final  production.  In  the  case  of  more 
permanent  objects,  such  as  houses  and  farms,  although  they 
may  be  in  the  possession  of  persons  owning  and  using  them, 
they  are  still  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  market  for  sale  or  rent, 
so  that  the  supply  is  not  strictly  an  annual  one.  In  the  case 
of  the  precious  metals  the  supply  is  yet  more  permanent,  be- 
cause so  long  as  they  are  used  as  money  they  never  get  into 
any  hands  which  are  going  to  keep  them,  but  remain  con- 
tinually in  the  market. 

Hence  the  supply  of  gold  dollars  does  not  consist  of  those 
which  have  just  been  coined  from  the  mint  and  are  waiting  to 
be  paid  out,  nor  of  those  coined  within  a  year,  but  of  the 
entire  mass  of  gold  dollars  in  the  country  and  in  the  world. 
Among  the  gold  may  be  included  some  that  has  been  passing 
from  hand  to  hand  since  the  days  of  the  Cajsars.  Thus  the 
actual  supply  of  the  precious  metals  is  vastly  greater  than  the 
amounts  annually  produced.  Hence  it  is  that  their  value  is 
less  dependent  upon  current  production  than  in  the  case  of 
any  other  commodity.  If  a  hundred  millions  is  extracted 
from  the  gold-mines  of  the  world  during  a  year,  it  is  only 
added  to  a  vastly  greater  existing  amount,  and  thus  produces 
little  difference  in  the  total  supply. 


34.  Let  us  return  to  the  definite  proposition  of  the  bimet- 
allists :  If  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  should  agree  to 
coin  silver  and  gold  without  limit  on  any  assumed  ratio,  the 
result  would  he  to  hring  the  market  ratio  down  to  that  of  the 
coinage. 

Let  us  see  whether  we  can  test  the  corfectness  of  this  propo- 
sition. For  ten  years  past  the  market  ratio  has  very  generally 
been  about  18  : 1.  What  now  will  be  the  consequence  of  offer- 
ing to  every  owner  of  silver  the  privilege  of  having  it  coined 
into  money  which  shall  be  relatively  more  valuable  in  the  ratio 
cf  18:15?    Evidently  there  will  be  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
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owners  of  silver  to  get  it  coined,  while  gold  coinage  will,  for 
the  time,  cease.  The  demand  thus  created  will  increase  the 
value  of  silver  and  diminish  that  of  gold,  thus  lowering  the 
market  ratio.  Will  it,  as  the  bimetallist  claims,  lower  it  to  the 
ratio  15  ?  Clearly  not,  because  if  it  did  there  would  no  longer 
be  any  incentive  to  take  it  to  the  mint  for  coinage.  The 
market  ratio  will  therefore  stand  somewhere  between  15  and 
18.  The  exact  point  at  which  it  would  stand  would  in  the  first 
place  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  the  mints  to  coin  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  existing  supply  of  silver  bullion.  The 
amount  of  this  supply  we  cannot  precisely  estimate,  but  it 
must  be  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  indeed  so 
large  that  the  coinage  since  1878  of  from  thirty  to  forty  mil- 
lions annually  by  the  United  States  Government  seems  to  have 
been  without  any  visible  effect  upon  the  silver  market.  It 
seems,  therefore,  safe  to  assume  that  were  the  bimetallic  theory 
tested,  all  the  mints  of  the  world  would  be  employed  to  their 
utmost  capacity  for  a  period  of  several  years  in  coining  silver. 

Now  consider  the  case  of  gold.  The  same  reasons  which 
would  stimulate  the  coinage  of  silver  would  entirely  paralyze 
that  of  gold.  Thus  the  annual  supply  of  the  latter  metal  would 
be  thrown  upon  the  market  for  use  in  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures. To  what  extent  would  this  lower  its  value  as  compared 
with  silver?  To  some  extent,  no  doubt;  but  we  cannot  tell  to 
what  extent  without  more  knowledge  than  we  have  of  the 
actual  amount  of  gold  in  the  world  and  the  actual  demand  for 
other  purposes  than  that  of  coinage. 

"Would  the  exclusive  coinage  of  silver  be  continued  until  that 
metal  alone  was  the  basis  for  the  money  of  the  whole  world  ? 
This  would  depend  upon  whether  all  the  eilver  in  the  market, 
and  all  that  could  be  produced  and  taken  to  the  mints  during 
the  few  years  that  the  coinage  was  going  on,  would  suffice  for 
the  money  of  the  world.  Wo  do  not  know  whether  it  would 
suffice  or  not,  and  thus  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  out- 
come would  be.  We  could  learn  by  a  statistical  investigation, 
but  even  that  might  not  convince  the  contending  parties. 
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THE  REGULATION  OF  TUE  OURKENCT. 

35,  The  question  whether  government  ought  to  make  any 
provision  whatever  for  regulating  the  currency,  beyond  pro- 
tecting each  individual  against  fraud  or  other  wrong  on  the 
part  of  those  with  whom  he  deals,  is  an  open  one.  The  general 
principles  involved  in  this  question  have  already  been  so  fully 
discussed  that  they  need  not  bo  further  considered  at  present. 
In  whichever  way  we  decide  the  question,  the  fact  will  remain 
that  governments  do  sometimes  undertake  to  issue  currency, 
and  to  enact  laws  for  its  regulation.  How  strongly  soever  the 
student  may  be  opposed  to  any  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  it  is  very  essential  that  he  should  be  able  to  trace 
the  effects  of  the  causes  which  may  be  brought  into  play  by 
such  action.  Our  discussion  will  not,  however,  be  confined  to 
government  action,  but  will  include  the  effect  of  such  policies 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  banks  of  the  country. 

To  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  subject,  certain  principles 
laid  down  in  the  first  few  chapters  of  the  preceding  book  are 
to  be  borne  clearly  in  mind.    It  has  been  shown : 

I.  That  a  regular  process  of  transfer  of  goods  and  services, 
which  we  have  called  the  industrial  circulation,  is  always  going 
on,  and  is  most  necessary  to  human  well-being. 

II.  That  all  such  transfers  of  goods  and  services  have  to  be 
balanced  by  a  transfer  of  current  money  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, thus  constituting  a  system  of  exchange. 

III.  That  the  money  or  credit  passing  in  one  direction  must 
measure  the  value  of  the  goods  or  services  passing  in  the  other 
direction.  At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  dollars  of  money 
or  credit  required  for  this  measure  depends  upon  tho  scale  of 
prices,  increasing  or  diminishing  with  that  scale. 
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lY.  Since  the  scale  of  prices  cannot  be  fixed  by  any  law,  but 
is  always  a  matter  of  individual  bargaining,  it  follows  that  wc 
cannot  assign  any  definite  quantity  of  money  which  shall  be 
necessary  or  sufficient  to  effect  all  the  exchanges  of  a  country. 
If  a  certain  volume  of  currency  is  required  to  transact  the 
business  of  the  country  on  a  certain  scale  of  prices,  then  if  all 
prices  are  doubled,  the  volume  of  currency  must  also  be 
doubled,  or  only  half  the  exchanges  can  be  effected.  Conse- 
quently what  is  really  wanted  to  keep  business  going  at  its 
normal  rate  is  a  fixed  relation  between  the  scale  of  prices  and 
the  volume  of  the  currency. 

V.  If  from  any  cause  whatever  the  volume  of  the  currency 
does  not  correspond  to  the  scale  of  prices,  that  fact  is  made 
known  to  the  public  through  an  apparent  excess  or  deficiency 
in  the  flow  of  the  currency.  A  deficiency  in  the  flow  is  shown 
by  merchants  noi  being  able  to  sell  their  goods  at  the  regular 
rate,  and  by  the  laborers  of  the  community  not  being  able  to 
find  employment  at  regular  wages.  All  this  will  result  in  a 
diminution  of  wages  and  prices.  An  excess  in  the  flow  of  the 
currency  is  shown  by  a  brisk  purchase  of  goods,  and  by  such  a 
demand  for  labor  that  laborers  are  able  to  command  an  increase 
of  money  wages. 

VI.  The  apparent  advantages  and  disadvantages  thus  arising 
are,  however,  in  great  part  illusory,  from  the  fact  that  what  the 
laborer  loses  by  lower  wages  he  gains  by  getting  his  sustenance 
at  lower  prices,  and  viee  versa. 

VII.  Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  prices 
to  variations  in  the  flow  of  the  currency,  it  is  very  essential  to 
the  public  good  that  the  general  scale  of  prices  should  be  kept 
as  nearly  uniform  as  possible  from  year  to  year.  This  requires 
that  the  flow  of  the  currency  shall  always  be  accommodated  to 
the  industrial  flow,  increasing  when  the  latter  increases,  and 
diminishing  when  it  diminishes.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a 
serious  question  whether  the  sum  total  of  the  industrial  flow 
is  subject  to  much  variation  from  month  to  month  when  every- 
thing goes  along  at  its  normal  rate.    It  is  sometimes  supposed 
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by  men  in  business  that,  at  a  certain  period  of  each  year,  the 
"  moving  of  the  crops"  causes  a  great  increase  in  the  industrial 
flow,  requiring  for  its  compensation  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  nio*^etary  flow.  Quite  likely  this  may  bo  true ;  and  if  it 
is,  we  have  an  example  of  a  case  iu  which  a  certain  elasticity  of 
the  currency  is  required. 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  if  the  regulation  of  the  cur- 
rency is  to  be  regarded  as  something  for  either  governments 
or  banks  to  undertake,  the  .iiain  problem  involved  is  that  of 
adjusting  the  monetary  to  the  industrial  flow.  There  must 
be  some  way  by  which,  when  the  industrial  flow  increases,  an 
increased  volume  of  currency  shall  be  drawn  into  the  circula- 
tion, to  be  retired  again  when  the  occasion  for  it  has  passed. 
To  effect  this  adjustment  is  supposed  to  bo  one  of  the  principal 
functions  of  banks.  When  more  currency  is  wanted,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  merchants  will  apply  to  the  banks  for  loans,  thus 
increasing  the  volume  of  currency,  and  hence  the  monetary 
flow.  When  the  occasion  for  the  increase  has  passed  away,  the 
merchants  pay  off  their  loans,  and  thus  the  volume  and  flow  of 
the  currency  are  diminished. 

Whether  banks  always  do  perform  their  functions  so  as  to 
make  this  adjustment  is  a  question  which  economists  should  in- 
vestigate more  fully  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  It  should 
not  be  regarded  by  the  student  as  a  settled  one,  but  as  one 
which  it  should  be  his  business  seriously  to  examine.  Our 
present  object  is  to  assist  him  by  suggesting  some  ideas  and 
discussing  some  theories  which  will  come  into  play  in  the  in- 
vestigation. 

36.  One  of  the  advantages  of  banks  has  been  supposed  to 
be  that  of  economizing  the  use  of  gold  and  silver.  If  t^'o  lat- 
ter were  alone  used  as  currency,  we  should  have  a  ca^^M  :0!  equal 
to  the  whole  volume  of  the  currency  lying  idle  and  gaining  no 
interest.  If  one  has  a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece  in  his  purse, 
he  necessarily  loses  the  interest  upon  it  as  long  as  he  keeps 
it.    The  same  is  true  of  the  man  to  whom  he  transfers  it. 
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Tho  same  is  true  of  every  piece  of  coined  money  isBiied  from 
the  mint.  Thus  in  a  certain  sense  the  whole  stock  of  coined  gold 
nnd  silver  may  be  regarded  as  so  much  idle  capital.  Tho  cur- 
rent theory  is  that  in  so  far  as  this  gold  and  silver  is  replaced 
by  bank-notes,  so  far  is  interest  gained  on  that  portion  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  which  is  in  use  as  money.  Adam  Smith 
compared  tho  necessity  of  employing  this  dead  capital  to  that 
of  taking  a  certain  portion  of  the  land  of  the  country  for  roads, 
and  then  likened  the  substitution  of  bank-notes  for  the  gold 
and  silver  to  the  construction  of  a  road  through  the  air,  which 
would  permit  the  land  previously  occupied  by  roads  to  be  cul- 
tivated, thus  making  an  actual  addition  to  tho  productive 
wealth  of  the  country. 

But  this  theory  is  at  the  best  far  frcn  satisfactory.  Who 
gains  by  this  substitution  ?  Every  holder  dl  a  circulating  ivote 
loses  interest  on  his  investment  in  that  note  while  it  stays  in 
his  pocket,  unless  it  bears  interest,  which  bank-notes  never  do. 
Therefore  the  holder  of  a  bank-note  loses  the  interest  as  com- 
pletely as  if  he  had  coin  instead  of  the  note.  What  is  really 
saved  by  the  substitution  is  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  gold  and 
silver  coin.  In  consequence  of  this  wear  and  tear,  all  such 
coin  is  subject  to  a  slight  continuous  loss,  which  tho  public 
must  bear  when  the  coin  becomes  too  light  for  circulation. 
Wo  may  consider  each  man's  share  of  that  loss  to  be  equal  to 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  coin  while  it  is  in  his  pocket. 

Therefore  whatever  gains  result  from  the  substitution  of 
bank-notes  for  coin  must  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  banks 
or  other  issuer  of  the  notes.  If  they  gained  more  than  the 
regular  interest  on  their  invested  capital,  there  would  be  an 
actual  gain  to  the  public  by  the  issue  of  notes.  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  they  do  have  any  such  extra 
gain.  The  general  rule  probably  is  that  the  expenses  incident 
to  the  issue  of  the  notes,  and  the  management  of  tho  business, 
absorb  all  the  profits. 

Hero  a  very  important  point  is  to  bo  considered.  We  may 
readily  believe  that  if  all  the  circulating  notes  of  tlio  country 
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were  issued  from  a  single  central  institution,  a  not  inconsider- 
able profit  could  be  made  by  that  institution  out  of  the  busi- 
ness. For  example,  there  are  now  circulating  in  the  United 
States  about  600  million  dollars  in  government  and  bank 
notes.  If  we  subtract  25  per  centum  of  this  as  a  coin  reserve 
to  be  held  for  their  payment,  there  will  remain  450  millions, 
on  which  the  issuing  authority  could  gain  interest.  Putting 
this  interest  at  3^  per  cent  per  annum,  the  amount  gained 
would  be  15  millions  per  annum.  This  would  no  doubt  more 
than  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  issue,  were  it  made  by  only 
a  single  institution.  But  when  made  by  several  hundred  banks, 
each  separately  responsible  for  its  own  share,  the  expense  is  so 
far  increased  that  most  of  the  banks  find  little  or  no  advan- 
tage from  the  issue.  The  government  gains  an  advantage  from 
its  issue  of  notes  by  having  these  notes  form  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  on  which  no  interest  is  paid. 

37.  Another  consideration  is  that  the  continually  increas- 
ing volume  of  credit  used  instead  of  coined  money  has  resulted 
in  the  general  volume  of  circulation  for  the  world  being  sev- 
eral times  larger  than  it  would  have  been  had  bank  credits  not 
been  used  as  money.  Since,  as  already  pointed  out,  this  whole 
volume  of  currency  is  necessary  to  the  transaction  of  the 
world's  business  on  the  present  scale  of  prices,  it  follows  that 
our  present  scale  is  much  higher  than  it  would  have  been  but 
for  the  employment  of  credit-currency. 

The  fact  is  that  the  world's  business,  or,  as  we  have  called  it, 
the  world's  industrial  circulation,  has  grown  much  more  rap- 
idly than  its  stock  of  coin.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  mon- 
etary and  industrial  flows  could  not  have  been  balanced  with- 
out a  continuous  fall  of  prices,  but  for  the  use  of  credit-cur- 
rency. The  use  of  this  currency  has  resulted  in  the  whole 
gold-supply  not  being  necessary  to  the  transaction  of  business. 
In  consequence,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  gold-supply  has 
been  available  for  other  purposes  than  that  of  money ;  watches, 
jewelry,  and  picture-frames,  for  example.    "We  are  therefore  to 
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regard  our  ability  to  command  these  articles  of  luxury  as  being 
duo  in  a  great  measure  to  the  economy  introduced  by  the  credit 
system.  The  general  benefits  to  the  country  rendered  by  the 
credit  system  are  therefore  that  an  increased  business  is  trans- 
acted without  an  increased  scale  of  prices,  and  that  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  world's  supply  of  the  precious  metals  has  been 
available  for  use  in  manufactures  and  the  arts. 


38.  Irredeemable  Paper  Money.  The  kind  of  circulating 
notes  which  we  have  hitherto  considered  have  been  those  en- 
titling the  holder  to  receive  a  certain  amount  of  coin  at  the 
counter  of  a  bank.  They  are  in  fact  nothing  but  promissory 
notes,  payable  on  demand,  and  deriving  their  value  from  the 
ability  of  the  bank  to  pay  them  whenever  presented.  It  has, 
however,  been  shown  that  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
country  requires  a  certain  volume  of  currency  to  be  continually 
in  a  state  approximating  to  that  of  flow,  being  held  first  by 
one  person  and  then  by  another.  In  other  words,  it  is  passing 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  is  received  bv  one  person  only  to  be 
paid  to  another.  Now,  so  far  as  the  inr.mediate  results  are  con- 
cerned, it  makes  no  difference  to  the  payers  and  receivers 
whether  the  money  thus  flowing  is  coin,  bank-notes,  or  credit. 
Hence  a  certain  amount  of  money  will  always  remain  in  circu- 
lation, and  if  it  is  credit-money,  the  payment  of  the  credit  in 
coin  may  never  be  demanded. 

The  result  of  this  state  of  things  is  that  when  a  government 
is  in  a  difficulty,  or  is  financially  weak,  it  may  issue  a  limited 
volume  of  its  own  notes  with  the  reasonable  assurance  that 
tlicy  will  pass  for  a  certain  time  from  hand  to  hand  without 
tho  holders  demanding  payment.  By  the  device  of  making 
them  a  legal  tender  a  forced  circulation  is  given  them,  quite 
irrespective  of  their  money  value,  or  of  the  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  redeem  them.  If  the  volume  issued  becomes  so 
great  that  the  notes  depreciate,  then,  in  accordance  with  Gresh- 
am's  law,  they  will  displace  all  other  good  notes,  or  credit  re- 
deemable in  coin,  and  thus  may  become  the  basis  of  the  entire 
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circulating  medium  of  the  country.  Such  notes  are  sometimes 
called  paper  money.  Such  money  was  the  "  greenbacks  "  of 
the  United  ^itates  issued  during  the  civil  war,  the  redemption 
of  which  in  coin  was  not  formally  undertaken  until  1879. 

39.  The  possibility  of  a  system  of  irredeemable  paper  mon- 
ey being  a  subject  of  public  discussion,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
its  value  and  adaptability.  On  tiiis  subject  two  opposite  opin- 
ions are  current.  One  opinion  is  that  such  currency  would 
perform  all  the  functions  of  a  circulating  medium,  if  the  gov- 
ernment would  only  issue  it,  and  call  its  units  by  the  name  of 
dollars.  After  the  commercial  panic  of  1873  a  political  party 
was  formed  in  many  States  of  the  Union,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  make  the  circulating  notes  issued  by  the  government 
forever  irredeemable  in  coin.  Tho  existing  notes  were  prom- 
ises to  pay  tVe  bearer  tho  amounts  named  on  their  faces ;  but 
by  common  consent  the  government  was  postponing  the  re- 
demption of  this  promise  until  a  more  convenient  season.  Gen- 
eral B.  F.  Butler,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  party,  saw  the 
absurdity  of  having  a  promise  afloat  which  might  never  be  per- 
formed, and  therefore  proposed  that  the  notes,  instead  of  bear- 
ing such  a  promise,  should  be  declared  money  in  themselves, 
and  called  certificates  of  value.  Then  a  dollar  note  would  be 
simply  a  piece  of  engraved  paper  issued  by  the  government 
and  bearing  on  its  face  a  certificate  that  it  was  really  one  dollar 
and  should  bo  legal  tender  to  that  amount  for  all  payments 
made  under  tho  laws  of  the  United  States.  This  view  was  the 
strictly  logical  consequence  of  the  theory  already  discussed, 
that  money  derives  its  value  from  the  fiat  of  the  government. 
The  reader  may  be  supposed  so  well  able  to  grapple  with  this 
theory  that  we  shall  leave  him  untrammelled  in  its  discussion. 

The  opposing  theory  is  that  an  irredeemable  paper  money 
has  no  value  except  that  which  it  derives  from  tho  hope  of  be- 
ing redeemed  at  some  future  time.  Hence  the  more  remote 
tho  process  of  redemption  the  less  tho  value.    This  view  might 
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appear  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  history.  The  general 
rule  has  been  that  such  notes  are  issued  only  by  governments  in 
difficulties,  and  in  such  quantities  that  their  redemption  be- 
comes more  and  more  doubtful.  Thus  the  assignats  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  "  Continental  currency"  issued  by  our 
own  government  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  cir- 
culating notes  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  all  became  value- 
less as  it  became  certain  that  they  would  not  be  redeemed. 


itf 


40.  Although  this  view  is  nearer  the  tnith  than  the  other, 
it  is  not  entirely  sound.  Under  certain  conditions  an :  jdeem- 
able  paper  currency  may  have  the  value  and  perform  tne  func- 
tions of  money,  although  it  is  certain  that  it  will  never  be  re- 
deemed. What  these  conditions  are  may  be  learned  from  the 
principles  already  developed  in  treating  of  the  volume  and 
flow  of  the  currency. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  transac- 
tion of  the  business  of  the  country  that  a  certain  volume  of 
currency  sliould  be  in  circulation.  Jt  is  impossible  that  the 
exchanges  of  the  United  States  should  be  conducted  without  a 
volume  of  currency  the  value  of  which,  measured  b}'  our  pres- 
ent standard,  would  bo  about  fifteen  doUare  for  each  inhabitant. 
Hence,  whatever  bills  or  tokens  the  people  use  in  making  their 
exchanges,  it  is  certain  that  so  long  as  the  exchanges  go  on, 
the  total  volume  of  those  bills  or  tokens  will  have  a  certain 
absolute  value.  It  follows  that  the  first  essential  condition  of 
value  of  a  paper  currency  is  that  it  shall  be  generally  accepted 
in  trade  as  money.  It  must  therefore  either  be  a  legal  tender 
by  law,  or  received  so  generally  as  a  matter  of  custom  that  it 
will  be  refused  only  in  exceptional  cases.  In  times  of  great 
popular  excitement  the  force  of  public  opinion  alone  suffices 
to  give  a  forced  circulation  to  such  money. 

The  money  being  universally  accepted,  the  next  condition  on 
which  its  value  depends  is  its  total  amount.  If  strictly  limited 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  that  required  for  the  transaction 
of  the  current  business  of  the  community,  it  will  not  depreciate. 
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Here,  however,  a  question  will  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  crit- 
ical student.  It  has  been  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter  that 
there  is  no  definite  volume  of  currency  necessary  to  transact 
the  business  of  the  country,  and  that  this  business  can  be  as 
well  transacted  with  one  volume  as  with  another,  always  pro- 
vided that  the  scale  of  prices  is  adjusted  to  the  volume.  The 
expression,  "  amount  of  currency  required  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country,"  therefore  needs  to  be  precisely  defined. 

We  start,  then,  with  the  proposition  that  whatever  be  the 
volume  of  irredeemable  currency,  it  will  fulfil  all  the  functions 
of  a  circulating  medium  on  a  certain  scale  of  prices  correspond- 
ing to  its  volume.  If  the  volume  is  less  than  fifteen  dollai's  for 
each  inhabitant,  this  scale  of  pricts  will  be  below  prices  in  gold. 
If  gold  coin  were  not  receivable  as  money,  it  would  then  be  at 
a  positive  discount  as  compared  with  the  paper  money  which 
we  suppose  to  bo  so  receivable.  But  being  receivable,  we 
should,  in  the  case  supposed,  have  a  mixed  currency  of  paper 
and  gold.  If  we  continually  add  to  the  volume  of  the  paper 
currency,  it  will  at  length  amount  to  fifteen  dollars  for  each  in- 
habitant, and  will  then  suffice  to  transact  all  the  business  of  the 
country  on  the  gold  scale  of  prices.  If  wo  add  still  further  to 
the  volume,  gold  tvill  entirely  disappear  from  circulation,  and 
will  be  at  a  premium,  in  accordance  with  Gresham's  law.  With 
every  further  addition  there  will  be  a  further  depreciation : 
doubling  the  volume  will  simply  double  all  prices  as  measured 
by  currency.  To  speak  more  accurateh',  the  standard  of  meas- 
ure, or  the  dollar,  will  be  reduced  to  one  half  its  value.  The 
theorem  just  enunciated  may  therefore  be  expressed  with 
greater  precision,  as  follows :  So  long  as  the  total  volume  of 
irredeemable  currencies  of  all  kinds  does  not  exceed  that  neces- 
sary to  transact  the  business  of  the  country  on  a  coin  scale  of 
prices,  so  long  the  currencies  will  not  depreciate. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  could  a  strictly  limited  volume  of 
irredeemable  paper  currency  bo  issued,  it  would  perform  all 
the  functions  of  monev.  Unfortunatelv,  as  human  nature  is 
constituted,  the  experiment  of  such  an  issue  would  be  a  very 
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dangerous  one.  The  experiment  can  at  present  have  no  object 
but  that  of  making  money  more  plentiful,  and  the  more  plen- 
tiful we  make  it  the  higher  prices  will  be,  and  the  greater  the 
volume  of  currency  that  will  be  required  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country.  Hence  the  same  reason  which  will 
prompt  one  issue  will  le.id  to  another,  and  so  on  until  the 
whole  fabric  collapses  in  ruin. 

41.  The  regulation  of  the  currency  through  the  action  of 
banks  is  seen  at  its  best  in  the  working  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land.  The  criterion  by  which  the  governors  of  this  institu- 
tion judge  of  the  state  of  the  currency  is  simply  the  demand 
for  gold  from  their  vaults.  The  bank  has  a  variable  volume  of 
credit  outstanding,  payable  to  its  creditors  on  demand,  cither 
in  bank-notes  or  in  coin.  Since  the  bank-notes  are  themselves 
payable  in  coin,  this  whole  mass  of  credit  is  thus  payable. 

The  object  which  the  governors  keep  before  them  is  to  allow 
the  mass  of  credit  to  be  as  large  as  is  consistent  with  entire  se- 
curity against  such  a  withdrawal  of  coin  as  might  endanger 
their  ability  to  make  good  all  their  obligations  on  demand. 
The  instrumentality  through  which  they  regulate  the  volume 
of  their  credits  is  the  rate  of  interest.  When  the  demand  for 
coin  by  their  creditors  exceeds  the  deposits  of  coin,  they  know 
that  it  is  being  withdrawn  for  export.  They  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  a  larger  volume  of  credit  in  circulation  than 
is  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  the  home  business  on  the  ex- 
isting scale  of  prices.  They  therefore  raise  the  rate  of  interest 
on  loans.  The  result  of  this  is  that  their  customers  are  dis- 
couraged from  borrowing,  and  thus  a  moral  force  is  brought 
into  play  which  tends  to  diminish  the  volume  of  credit  cur- 
rency. This  checks  the  ability  of  the  public  to  pay,  and  so 
lessens  the  demand  for  goods.  The  system  may  therefore  bo 
considered  as  acting  much  like  the  governor  of  a  steam-engine, 
which  closes  the  throttle-valve  as  soon  as  the  engine  begins  to 
go  too  fast,  and  opens  it  again  when  the  speed  is  reduced  to 
the  proper  limit. 
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In  the  United  States  the  banks  were  long  prevented  from 
performing  this  function  in  the  same  manner  througli  the 
existence  among  us  of  an  idea  which  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  dark  ages,  that  the  rate  of  interest  should  be  limited 
by  law.  The  national  banks  are  prohibited  from  charging  a 
higher  rate  than  the  laws  of  the  State  in  whicli  they  are  lo- 
cated. This  limiting  rate  varies  from  six  to  ten  per  cent. 
Owing  to  the  great  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  since  1875, 
this  restriction  has  practically  ceased  to  do  any  mischief,  since 
the  market  rate  would  seldom  exceed  that  fixed  by  law.  Un- 
der the  system  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  of  all  banks  un. 
restricted  by  usury  laws,  the  credit  is  allowed  to  the  person 
who  will  pay  the  highest  rate  of  interest,  regard  being  had,  of 
cours6,  to  the  security  which  he  offers.  In  the  case  of  banks 
restricted  by  such  laws,  if,  at  the  maximum  rate  allowed  by 
law,  the  demand  for  credit  exceeds  that  which  the  banks«can 
supply,  loans  become  a  matter  of  favor,  and  the  banks  give  the 
preference  to  those  who  have  been  its  best  customers.  The 
result  is  that  the  unfavored  part  of  the  community  cannot  get 
money  at  any  price  whatever. 

43,  The  effect  of  the  method  of  regulation  which  we  have 
described  is  to  keep  the  general  scale  of  prices  somewhere  near 
the  average  gold  prices  of  the  world  at  large.  It  is  one  of  the 
unsettled  questions  of  political  economy  whether  this  system 
of  regulation  is  really  of  any  benefit  to  the  public.  It  may  be 
held  that  banks  really  foster  injurious  changes  in  the  general 
scale  of  prices  at  the  moment  when  those  changes  are  most  se- 
verely felt,  namely,  in  times  of  commercial  panic  and  depression. 
These  are  the  times  when  the  flow  of  the  currency  least  suf- 
fices to  transact  the  business  of  the  country,  but  they  are  also 
the  times  when  banks  are  compelled  to  be  most  careful  in 
making  loans.  What  is  wanted  is  some  source  of  currency 
which  shall  bo  available  only  when  a  commercial  panic  is 
threatened.  Flans  for  this  can  bo  discussed  with  advantage 
when  the  public  are  more  enlightened  on  general  principles. 
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OF  80CIALISTI0  IDEAS. 

43.  There  are  men  who  hold  that  the  present  organization 
of  society  is  not  that  best  adapted  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare. These  men  are  so  numerous,  and  so  frequently  heard, 
that  their  views  demand  the  caref  il  attention  of  the  student. 
To  sec  in  what  respect  it  is  proposed  to  change  the  existing 
system,  we  remark  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  latter 
is  that  of  individual  liberty,  or  individualism;  not  indeed  un- 
limited liberty,  but  liberty  within  certain  limits  laid  down  by 
law.  To  put  the  principle  into  another  shape,  every  man  is  re- 
garded as  the  master  of  his  own  destiny.  This  is  the  under- 
lying idea  of  the  let-alone  principle. 

Socialism  is  a  general  term  applied  to  a  number  of  systems 
which  propose  that  society,  by  organized  action,  shall  force  the 
individual  to  surrender  his  liberty,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  his  right  to  the  unconditional  acquisition  and  use  of 
property,  for  the  general  good.  These  systems  are  founded 
on  the  belief  that  the  great  inequality  now  seen  in  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  should  be  lessened,  and  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  effect  this  distribution  on  certain  supposed  princi- 
ples of  equity.  Such  views  find  very  strong  support  in  the 
philanthropic  sentiments  of  mankind.  There  is  a  single  man 
in  New  York  whose  income  would  suffice  to  feed  and  clothe 
fifty  thousand  families.  In  that  same  city  there  are  more  than 
that  number  of  families  working  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
and  a  very  considerable  number  living  in  squalor  and  misery. 
On  a  superficial  view  there  is  no  apparent  difference  between 
the  constitution  of  this  rich  man  and  of  his  poorer  neighbors 
which  would  justify  such  inequality  in  the  wealth  they  possess. 
It  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that  a  system  which  would 
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distribute  his  surplus  wealth  among  the  poor  and  unfortunate 
would  tend  to  the  general  good. 

In  connection  with  socialism  we  have  to  consider  the  view  of 
the  "labor  party,"  the  members  of  which  do  not  call  them- 
selves socialists,  and  do  not  propose  any  radically  new  system, 
but  are  simply  engaged  in  a  vigorous  effort  to  secure  for 
the  laborer  a  larger  share  of  the  product  of  labor  than  he  can 
command  under  the  actual  system.  Although  this  class  has 
no  system  of  its  own,  it  has  a  certain  way  of  thinking  which 
is  so  nearly  identical  with  the  way  of  thinking  of  the  socialists 
proper  that  both  may  be  considered  together.  The  object  of 
the  present  chapter  is  to  inquire  whether  any  system  intended 
to  limit  the  liberty  of  any  man  to  acquire  all  the  wealth  he  can 
by  legal  means,  and  to  employ  it  in  the  way  he  chooses,  can  con- 
duce to  the  general  good. 

44.  "We  have  in  the  first  place  to  point  out  certain  wide- 
spread popular  errors  which  lead  to  the  impression  that  our 
present  system  is  not  that  most  conducive  to  the  public  good. 
The  mere  correction  of  these  errors  will  go  far  towards  putting 
us  on  the  right  track,  and  will  make  it  less  necessary  than  it 
otherwise  would  be  to  consider  the  views  of  socialists  in  detail. 

The  first  error  is  that  of  tacitly  supposing  that  the  inequality 
now  existing  in  the  ownership  of  wealth  indicates  a  correspond- 
ing inequality  in  its  enjoyment.  Let  us  suppose  the  income  of 
the  richest  man  in  New  York  to  be  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and 
that  of  each  day-laborer  to  be  five  hundred  dollars.  If  their 
consumption  of  the  products  of  labor  were  proportional  \o 
their  income,  Mr.  Vanderbllt's  family  would  consume  annually 
perhaps  100,000  barrels  of  flour,  10,000  suits  of  clothes,  and 
so  on  ;  or  at  least  the  equivalent  in  value  of  these  quantities  of 
flour  and  clothing.  But  nothing  of  the  sort  takes  place.  The 
rich  consume  but  little  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life  than  the 
poor.  All  that  the  wealthiest  man  gets  to  live  on  is  his  house, 
with  its  furniture  and  decorations,  the  food  he  eats,  the  clothes 
he  wears,  and  the  articles  which  contribute  to  his  comfort  and 
33 
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convenience.  As  already  shown,  all  his  snrplus  income  above 
this  is  not  consumed  by  liim,  but  is  directly  or  indirectly  ex- 
pended in  employing  laborers  to  build  more  houses,  factories, 
mills,  railways  and  locomotives,  to  clear  more  farms  and  to  dig 
more  mines — in  a  word,  to  increase  the  general  supply  of  all 
the  commodities  required  by  men  in  general  (Book  IV., 
Chapter  IX.).  What  society  really  expends  in  the  support  of 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  is  only  the  commodities  which  he  takes  out  of 
the  general  storehouse  for  his  own  consumption. 

The  second  error  is  that  of  forgetting  that  under  the  existing 
system  each  individual  is  engaged  as  advantageously  as  circum- 
stances admit  of  in  the  production  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to 
be  consumed  by  others ;  and  that  no  change  in  that  system 
could  result  in  a  more  abundant  general  supply  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  utmost  that  could  be  done  by  the  change 
would  be  to  allow  some  classes  to  consume  more  and  others 
fewer  commodities. 

A  third  mistake  is  that  of  supposing  that  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  class  has  not  improved  with  the  advance  in  the  arts  of 
production  during  the  last  two  or  three  centuries.  Tliis  mis- 
take is  about  a  mattor  of  fact  so  clear  and  simple  that  its  mis- 
apprehension can  only  be  considered  as  an  extraordinary  case 
of  mental  blindness,  suggestive  of  the  danger  of  intnisting 
the  improvement  of  society  to  men  'vho  cannot  see.  Every 
one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  actual  state 
of  society  a  few  centuries  ago  knows  that  the  condition  of  the 
laborer  was  about  this :  He  lived  in  a  liovel  with  hardly  any- 
thing which  wo  would  call  a  window,  with  the  fire  (if  he  ever 
had  any)  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  or  perhaps  in  a  chimney- 
piece  at  one  end.  This  hovel  he  occupied  in  common  with  the 
pigs  and  poultry.  His  staple  article  of  food  was  a  kind  of  black 
bread  which  a  negro  of  to-day  would  hardly  offer  his  dog,  with 
a  few  vegetables  from  the  neighboring  garden.  The  clothing 
of  himself  and  wife  was  coarse,  scanty,  and  dirty  almost  in  the 
same  proportion. 

Coming  neai*er  to  our  own  times  and  our  own  country,  wo  have 
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a  well-known  fact  still  within  the  memory  of  our  older  men 
which  shows  the  improvement  in  the  comfort  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  a  yet  simpler  light.  In  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury the  clothing  for  all  but  well-to-do  families  had  to  be 
made  by  the  female  members  of  each  family.  They  helped  to 
shear  the  sheep,  they  spun  the  wool,  wove  the  cloth,  and  cut 
and  sewed  the  clothes.  Such  clothing  was  called  "home- 
spun," a  term  familiar  oven  to  the  present  day.  Coming  down 
to  the  present,  it  would  now  be  difficult  to  find  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  a  family  who  found  such  labor  necessary. 
The  wife  of  the  poorest  day-laborer  in  our  land  would  rebel  at 
the  task  of  spinning  and  weaving  the  material  for  lier  hus- 
band's clothes.  What  object  would  there  be  in  undertaking 
such  a  task,  when  with  the  wages  of  a  week's  labor  the  man 
can  buy  himself  a  ready-made  suit  of  clothes  which  will 
last  him  a  year  with  no  other  help  from  the  wife  than  mending 
and  sewing  on  buttons  ? 

The  improvement  in  the  quantity  of  food  available  is  not 
less  remarkable  than  in  that  of  clothing.  Three  or  four  days' 
work  of  the  average  laborer  will  now  buy  him  a  barrel  of  flour 
and  more  than  a  barrel  of  corn-meal ;  that  is,  a  month's  supply 
of  bread  for  an  average  family.  A  week's  labor  will  buy 
him  a  half-barrel  of  pork. 

The  fourth  mistake  is  that  of  overlooking  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  different  requirements  of  production,  and 
regarding  the  functions  of  the  laborer  as  the  only  ones  to  be 
considered.  This  is  an  exceedingly  natural  mistake.  When 
we  trace  back  the  operations  through  which  a  coat  or  any  other 
commodity  was  produced,  we  find  them  all  to  be  ultimately 
resolved  into  human  labor.  But  we  see  in  the  same  connection 
that  conjoined  with  the  merely  manual  labor,  which  was  the 
immediate  instrument,  there  were  other  agencies  of  equal  im- 
portance which  might  be  called  labor,  but  which  are  overlooked 
by  the  socialist  and  labor-reformer.  These  are  the  functions 
of  the  inventor  who  shows  how  improvements  in  production 
can  be  made :  of  the  capitalist  who  saves  up  his  income  and 
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employs  it  in  putting  the  ideas  of  tlio  inventor  into  practice ; 
of  the  managers  who  organize  the  work  of  the  laborers.  With- 
out these  three  classes  of  men  the  great  class  of  mere  laborers 
would  never  have  made  any  advance,  but  would  have  been  still 
living  in  the  same  miserable  style  that  they  lived  in  one  or 
two  hundred  years  ago.  That  is,  the  great  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  laborer  which  the  present  generation  wit- 
nesses is  not  the  work  of  himself,  but  of  men  of  a  higher  order. 


45.  The  fact  is  that  on  our  present  system  the  enjoyment 
of  the  collected  wealth  of  the  community  is  as  nearly  in  accord 
with  the  ideal  principles  of  equity  as  any  general  system  can 
be.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  enormous  ine- 
qualities which  we  see  in  wealth  imply  anything  wrong  in  the 
system  which  permits  them.  When  we  speak  of  principles  of 
equity,  we  mean  principles  which  have  their  rise  in  the  consti- 
tution of  human  nature.  At  the  bottom  of  all  these  principles 
is  one  which  we  have  already  several  times  alluded  to  or  de- 
fined :  the  feeling  in  the  breast  of  every  well-organized  man 
that  he  is  entitled  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  faculties  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  him  for  his  own  advancement,  and 
that  so  long  as  he  gives  to  others  a  full  equivalent  for  the 
benefits  that  he  receives  from  them,  his  fellow-men  have  no 
other  claim  upon  him.  We  have  shown  that  under  our  present 
system  no  one  can,  as  a  general  rule,  command  from  others 
more  that  the  equivalent  of  the  good  he  does  them.  But  we 
may  explain  the  matter  again  from  a  somewhat  wider  point  of 
view. 

When  we  speak  of  equivalents  between  services  rendered  we 
presuppose  some  system  by  which  we  may  measure  the  values 
of  the  respective  services.  The  economic  measure  of  value 
already  defined  and  investigated  is  in  the  direction  of  equity. 
True,  they  result  in  the  value  of  the  service  being  measured 
not  merely  by  its  character  in  itself  considered,  but  by  its 
scarcity.  But  this  system  of  estimation  is  perfectly  equitable. 
To  a  man  who  kindly  offers  to  supply  me  with  several  hogs- 
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beads  of  air  to  breatbe,  I  may  say  witb  perfect  reason,  "  I  bave 
all  tbe  air  I  want  already,  and  your  services,  wb&tover  tbe  cost, 
are  of  no  use  to  me.  I  tberefore  decline  to  pay  you  for  tbe 
labor  you  bave  spent  in  bringing  me  tbe  air." 

To  take  an  extreme  case  of  tbe  contrary  kind,  suppose  I  am 
defendant  in  a  suit  at  law,  tbe  loss  of  wbicb  will  reduce  mo  to 
penury.  If  a  lawyer  by  bis  good  advice  sbows  me  bow  to  gain 
tbe  suit,  it  would  be  inequitable  and  unreasonable  sbould  I  say 
to  bim,  "  Tlieso  services  cost  you  only  two  or  tbree  days'  labor 
all  told ;  I  will  tberefore  only  pay  you  tbe  value  of  two  or  tbree 
days  of  my  labor."  It  would  bo  inequitable,  because  wbat- 
cver  is  tbe  maximum  amount  wbicb  I  would  be  willing  to  pay 
ratber  tban  bo  deprived  of  bis  advice,  tbat  maximum  repre- 
sents tbe  extreme  value  of  tbe  services  wbicb  be  renders  me. 
So  far  as  we  two  are  concerned,  tbat  amount  represents  the 
good  wbicb  bo  does  me.  Tberefore,  by  sucb  amount  as  tbat 
wbicb  I  actually  pay  bim  falls  sbort  of  this  ideal  maximum 
(and  tbe  competition  of  different  lawyers  for  my  case  may 
make  it  fall  very  far  below  tbat  amount),  by  just  so  much  am 
I  tbe  gainer  tbrougb  tbe  legal  talent  of  lawyers  in  general. 
I  bave  tberefore  no  rigbt  to  complain,  tbougb  I  bave  to  pay 
my  lawyer  for  tbree  days'  work  wbat  would  cost  mo  as  many 
montbs.  And  we  may  see  in  general  tbat  if  society  stands  in 
great  need  of,  or  will  derive  great  advantage  from,  services 
wbicb  only  a  very  few  men  can  render,  it  is  perfectly  equitable 
tbat  these  men  sbould  command  from  society  a  return  com- 
mensurate witb  tbe  paucity  of  their  numbers.  Any  otber  sys- 
tem would  presuppose  obligations  on  their  part  towards  soci- 
ety, without  corresponding  obligations  on  tbe  part  of  society 
towards  tbem. 

Tbe  practice  of  competition  continually  tends  to  reduce  to 
a  minimum  ibe  equivalent  wbicb  men  can  cbarge  for  tbeir  ser- 
vices. Tins  also  is  in  perfect  accord  witb  equity,  since,  as  the 
number  of  persons  wbo  can  render  any  services  increases,  the 
relative  importance  of  eacb  peraon  diminishes.     Thus,  even 
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from  an  idealistic  point  of  viow,  nothing  can  be  said  against 
the  general  equity  of  the  existing  system  of  free  competition. 

There  might  indeed  bo  exceptional  cases  of  great  hardship, 
as  when  one  person  takes  advantage  of  some  temporary  but 
urgent  want  of  another.  It  would  be  u  great  hardship  for  a 
bystander  to  demand  from  a  drowning  man  his  whole  fortune 
as  the  equivalent  of  pulling  him  out  of  the  water.  But  the 
customs  and  tendencies  of  society  do  not  permit  of  these  ex- 
ceptional cases  being  taken  advantage  of  in  practice.  The 
men  who  conduct  the  business  of  the  world  find  it  to  conduce 
to  their  prosperity  and  peace  of  mind  to  conduct  their  affairs 
on  broad  general  principles,  without  seeking  to  take  undue 
advantage  of  exceptional  cases. 

It  is  also  to  bo  remembered  that  the  existing  system  insures 
the  employment  of  every  man  in  the  way  best  suited  to  his 
talents  better  tluin  any  other  system  possibly  can.  This  fact 
follows  from  almost  the  whole  system  of  political  economy,  so 
that  it  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  The  result  is  that  the  great 
mass  of  producers  who  make  up  the  working  classes  of  the 
world  will  combine  in  the  most  advantageous  way.  ; 

46.  Although  the  present  system  seems  the  best  one  im- 
aginable in  its  general  arrangements,  it  by  no  means  follo\\s 
that  it  is  best  in  every  detail.  We  have  shown  that  there 
may  be  exceptional  cases.  One  point  where  doubt  of  the  uni- 
versal equity  of  the  existing  system  may  arise  is  made  when 
we  fitid  artificial  means  adopted  to  prevent  that  competition 
which  insures  society  against  being  required  to  pay  for  indi- 
vidual services  more  than  they  are  worth,  and  to  create  arti- 
ficial monopolies.  Such  a  caso  arises  when  a  telegraph  com- 
pany charges  so  high  for  its  messages  that  its  lines  are  id]<> 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  time  ;  when  mechanics  c<  -b"  j 
to  abstain  from  work  in  order  that  they  may  comm  jre 

from  society  than  the  equivalent  which  would  be  fixe  y  free 
competition,  and  to  limit  the  number  of  persons  who  oaw 
learn  a  trade.    But  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  that  anything 
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would  bo  gained  by  attempts  to  prevent  sach  combinations 
through  legal  action. 

In  this  connection  there  is  an  historical  fact  still  existing  and 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  As  a  general  rule  those  improvements 
in  the  process  of  manufacture  which  have  resulted  in  so  large 
an  increase  in  the  production  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  that 
the  poorest  man  in  the  land  can  now  wear  a  white  shirt  on 
Sunday,  and  warm  clothing  all  winter,  have  uniformly  met 
with  a  bitter  opposition  from  the  class  to  which  labor-reform- 
ers belong.  Even  now  nothing  is  more  common  than  com- 
binations against  cheap  methods  of  production.  These  com- 
binations are  at  war  with  the  good  of  society  in  general,  and 
especially  with  the  good  of  the  poorer  class  of  laborers.  Tlio 
greatest  want  of  this  class,  at  least  in  our  large  cities,  is  more 
house-room.  If  the  organized  efforts  of  philanthropists  were 
directed  rationally,  this  would  be  the  point  first  aimed  at.  But 
instead  of  the  efforts  of  labor-reformers  being  aimed  in  this 
direction,  we  find  that  nearly  all  the  artisans  engaged  in  doing 
the  work  necessary  to  the  construction  of  a  house  are  formed 
into  organizations  whose  object  is  to  limit  in  every  way  the 
building  of  houses.  They  seek  to  prescribe  the  number  of 
boys  who  shall  be  allowed  to  learn  how  to  lay  bricks,  or 
plaster,  or  do  anything  else  requiring  skill. 

47.  The  inquiry  now  presents  itself,  What  system  would 
socialists  substitute  for  the  existing  one  ?  This  inquiry  it  is 
impossible  to  answer  within  the  limits  of  the  present  chapter, 
for  the  reason  that  the  systems  which  have  been  proposed  are 
too  numerous  and  too  indefinite  to  be  described  and  discussed 
in  detail.  The  most  celebrated  ones  are  founded  on  theories 
of  the  perfection  of  human  nature  which,  however  beautiful 
they  may  bo  as  creations  of  the  fancy,  have  nothing  to  cor- 
respond  to  them  in  the  world  we  live  in.  Time  would  be 
wasted  in  discussing  such  systems,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  would  be  vain  trying  to  instruct  any  man  whose  common- 
sense  would  not  sufiice  to  show  him  their  impracticability. 
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The  clanger  wliich  now  threatans  society  in  this  direction  does 
not  come  from  the  propounders  of  new  systems,  but  from 
popular  efforts  to  make  such  ch.angcs  in  the  details  of  our 
present  system  as  it  is  supposed  may  remedy  the  evils  which 
surround  us.  The  way  most  thoroughly  to  dispose  of  the 
subject  is  to  inquire  by  what  means  and  to  what  extent  it 
would  bo  possible  for  tlie  wisest,  most  beneficent,  and  most 
powerful  government,  a  government  which  could  do  anything 
it  pleased,  to  improve  on  the  present  state  of  things.  Let  us 
then  suppose  such  a  government  to  set  out  to  remedy  all  the 
evils  that  we  so  frequently  hear  about,  and  to  start  mankind 
on  the  road  to  happiness. 

48.  The  first  object  aimed  at  by  socialists  is  thai  e^ery  man 
shall  be  enabled  to  gain  a  living  and  to  secure  his  develop- 
ment. The  question  would  then  arise,  What  shall  wo  consider 
a  living?  One  of  the  first  classes  to  be  considered  would  bo 
the  poor  blacks  of  the  South.  But  even  these  are  making 
some  sort  of  a  living,  and  in  fact  as  much  of  a  living  as  they 
really  want  to  make.  AVhcn  the  beneficent  government  sent 
its  representatives  among  them,  they  would  soon  discover  tliat 
the  sole  wants  of  the  beneficiaries  were  a  certain  annual  supply 
of  corn,  chickens,  and  other  products  to  eat,  a  few  old  clothes 
to  cover  their  backs,  and  some  poor  shelter  from  the  weather. 
Just  as  much  Mork  as  is  necessary  to  secure  these  necessaries 
the  typical  black  man  is  willing  to  perform ;  more  is  laborious, 
and  he  will  not  perforin  it  unless  for  ,d  to  do  so.  Now,  what 
shall  the  government  do  with  him?  Give  him  more  food, 
better  clothes,  and  a  better  house  than  ho  really  needs  ?  Then 
food,  clothing,  and  houses  must  bo  taken  from  somebody  else 
for  his  benefit.  Shall  hr  be  forced  to  do  more  work  in  order 
to  render  an  equivalent  or  the  increased  supply  of  necessaries 
given  him  ?  This  would  bo  doing  him  a  great  wrong.  If  he 
is  not  to  be  his  own  judge  of  the  work  ho  shall  do,  he  is  sim- 
ply a  slave.  As  for  development;  why  sliould  he  be  de- 
veloped ?    Ho  docs  not  want  to  be,  and  it  would  bo  doing  him 
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an  injury  to  try  to  fit  him  for  a  higher  sphere.  He  is  happier 
with  his  violin  than  ho  would  be  in  the  Astor  Library,  and  if 
we  wish  to  fit  the  race  for  higher  pursuits  we  had  better  begin 
with  more  promising  stock. 

The  beneficent  government  next  turns  its  attention  to  the 
tenement-houses  of  New  York  City,  where  reveral  liundred 
tliousand  poor  are  confined  in  insufficient  and  unhealthy  quar- 
ters. "What  shall  be  done  with  them  ?  Shall  they  be  put 
into  larger  houses  where  they  will  have  more  air  and  room  ? 
Then  somebody  must  build  the  houses.  Bricklayers,  carpen- 
ters, and  masons  inu£>t  bo  induced  to  go  to  work,  and  the 
beneficent  governmciit  i:iust  make  provision  for  feeding  and 
clothing  them  while  they  are  building  houses  for  the  poor. 
Just  as  the  houses  are  started  the  bricklayers  organize  a  strike. 
What  is  the  government  to  do  1  Decree  that  they  shall  not 
strike,  but  be  satisfied  with  such  subsistence  as  the  government 
can  give  them  ?  This  will  be  treating  them  a  great  deal  worse 
than  modern  society  has  ever  done.  The  latter  induces  them 
to  work  if  it  can,  but  never  forces  them  to  accept  conditions 
against  their  will. 

Perhaps  the  beneficent  government  meets  the  demand  by 
giving  them  more  fiour,  meat,  and  clothing,  and  thus  induces 
them  to  continue  work.  But  where  are  the  food  and  clothing 
to  come  from?  Perhaps  the  government  will  ransack  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy  to  seize  the  stores  of  food  and  clothing 
reaped  by  their  wealth.  But  they  would  be  greatly  disappointed, 
and  might  find  these  stores  not  materially  greater  here  than  in 
any  other  houses.  The  next  resource  would  be  to  tax  people 
in  general,  and  the  wealthy  in  particular,  to  raise  money  to 
purchase  fiour  for  the  bricklayers.  "We  anticipate  no  ditticulty 
on  the  part  of  the  government  in  collecting  the  tax  to  any 
amount,  because  we  suppose  its  power  unlimited ;  but  we  do 
not  assign  it  the  faculty  of  making  something  out  of  nothing. 
Therefore  if  the  wealthy  are  taxed,  the  money  which  they  can 
spend  in  other  directions  will  be  diminished  by  exactly  the 
amount  of  the  tax.     The  wealthy  man  of  leisure  must  there- 
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foro  discharge  some  of  his  servants,  and  thns  throw  tliem  out 
of  employment.  The  railway  owner  must  stop  building  loco- 
motives and  rolling-stock  for  his  railways,  giving  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  bricklayers  the  money  ho  would  have  expended 
in  this  direction.  The  result  is  that  tlio  builders  of  locomotives 
and  cars  will  find  their  wages  diminished,  or  perhaps  they  will 
be  thrown  out  of  employment.  Then,  when  the  government 
took  the  money  and  bought  flour  for  the  bricklayers,  it  would 
come  into  direct  competition  with  the  very  occupants  of  the 
tenement-house  whom  it  was  trying  to  relieve,  and  who  wanted 
all  the  flour  they  could  get.  Thus  the  supply  of  flour  would 
be  diminished,  the  price  would  rise,  and  all  the  poorly  fed, 
clothed,  and  housed  poor  would  for  the  time  being  be  worse 
oflE  than  before.  The  final  result  would  be  that  the  cost  of 
building  the  tenement-house  would  come  out  of  servants,  build- 
ers of  locomotives,  and  the  occupants  of  the  houses  themselves, 
no  matter  what  arrangements  the  government  might  make. 

Our  government  next  tries  a  third  step.  It  finds  that  the  rail- 
ways of  the  country  are  very  largely  owned  by  a  few  wealthy 
men  who  ought  not  to  be  allowed  the  enjoyment  of  so  much 
wealth,  and  therefore  determines  to  confiscate  their  property. 
It  therefore  seizes  all  the  railwavs,  and  declares  that  the  latter 
are  hereafter  to  be  nm  exclusively  for  the  public  benefit  and 
are  to  l>clong  to  the  public.  But  how  much  better  off  would 
the  public  be?  Siiall  everybody  who  wants  to  ride  be  carried 
free?  No,  because  then  the  railway  will  have  no  income  to 
pay  the  men  who  run  it.  Shall  it  charge  the  same  price  as  be- 
fore for  transportation  ?  Then  nobody  will  be  any  better  off. 
Shall  it  lower  the  rate  ?  By  whatever  amount  it  lowers  the  rate, 
there  will  be  so  much  loss  money  to  pay  the  employes  who 
manage  it  and  keep  it  in  repair.  Making  the  best  possible  sup- 
position, and  assuming  that  the  government  could  manage  tho 
road  as  well  as  the  stocklioldcrs,  all  that  could  possibly  bo  gained 
would  bo  the  dividends  received  by  tho  stockholders.  This 
will  be  so  insignificant,  when  compared  with  the  total  transao- 
tions  of  the  road,  that  it  is  not  worth  considering.    But  even 
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if  saved,  how  would  society  bo  better  off?  The  stocklioldcrs 
generally  spend  their  dividends  in  improving  their  own  or  some 
other  roads,  or  in  building  houses  or  improving  farms.  If  the 
government  stops  the  dividends,  then  these  improvements  must 
also  stop,  and  thus  the  capacity  of  the  country  at  largo  must  bo 
diminished. 

In  this  argument  wo  have  introduced  the  supposition  that 
the  railway  could  be  as  well  managed  by  the  government  as  by 
the  stockholders.  As  governments  go,  this  supposition  is  al- 
most absurd.  Every  man  of  common-sense  knows  that  the 
management  would  be  a  great  deal  woi'se  rather  than  better. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  supply  the  occupants  of  the  tene- 
ment-houses with  better  quarters  without  injuring  other  classes 
of  laborers,  what  shall  our  government  try  next  ?  Shall  the 
occupants  of  the  tenement-houses  be  removed  to  the  country 
where  they  may  have  more  fresh  air?  The  very  fact  that  they 
live  in  the  city  shows  ♦hat  they  prefer  city  to  farm  life.  In 
removing  them  the  government  would  therefore  be  overruling 
their  own  wishes,  which,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wrong  of  it, 
would  produce  sjicedy  revolution. 

But  could  not  our  government  do  something  by  employing 
the  poor  of  the  great  cities,  thus  enabling  them  to  help  them- 
selves? Everywhere  we  see  hundreds  and  thousands  of  ]>eoplo 
out  of  employment  and  seeking  for  something  to  do.  Wo  have 
shown  that  there  is  one  way  by  which  these  people  may  get 
employment,  and  that  is  by  going  to  work  on  the  very  best 
terms  they  can  con'mand.  Can  the  government  do  anything 
better  for  them  ?  '  i.o  only  measure  that  any  one  proposes  is 
that  the  government  shall  hire  them  to  do  something.  Cut  in 
order  to  pay  them  wages  government  must  levy  taxes.  This 
tax  would  be  taken  right  out  of  the  monetary  circulation,  and 
would  cause  a  diminution  in  the  ability  of  the  taxpayers  to 
employ  labor  exactly  equal  to  the  increase  in  the  j>ower  of  the 
government  to  do  so.  Thus,  at  best,  the  injury  would  equal 
the  benefit. 

But  the  question  would  arise,  In  what  labor  would  tho  gov- 
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ernmcnt  employ  the  men  ?  In  breaking  stone,  which  nobody 
wants  broken  ?  If  so,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  labor,  and  the  sole 
effect  of  the  operation  wonld  be  to  enable  the  laborers  to  cat 
food  without  producing  an  equivalent,  and  thus  to  diminish 
the  amount  of  subsistence  available  for  other  laborers.  Shall 
they  break  stone  that  somebody  wants  broken  ?  Then  the  inter- 
vention of  the  government  will  not  be  required,  because  if  any- 
body wants  stone  broken  he  will  himself  hire  laborers  to  do  it. 

49.  All  projects  of  the  class  we  have  been  describing  can 
be  most  clearly  analyzed  by  looking  at  the  whole  subject  from 
a  communistic  standpoint,  as  in  Book  II.,  Chapter  IX.,  and  by 
considering  the  distribution  of  tlie  products  of  labor  among  the 
various  classes  of  society  from  the  point  of  view  there  taken. 
The  fact  is  that,  under  the  present  arrangements,  men  are  work- 
ing for  each  other  in  the  most  effective  way  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  them  to  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  wisest 
government.  Wc  have  already  a  system  of  socialism  marvel- 
lous in  its  perfection.  The  most  admirable  feature  of  it  is  that 
those  propensities  of  men  which  wo  consider  most  selfish  lead 
them  to  work  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-men.  The  men  of 
wealth  who  employ  their  money  in  building  houses,  managing 
railways,  and  sailing  ships  are  great  public  benefactoi's,  engaged 
in  supplying  thousands  and  even  millions  of  their  fellow-men 
%vith  shelter  and  with  the  means  to  make  journeys  and  to  pro- 
cure sustenance  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Those  who  would 
destroy  the  system  may  be  aptly  compared  to  passengers  in  a 
wooden  ship  who,  on  finding  the  weather  cold  and  the  supply 
of  fuel  insutHcient  for  cooking,  are  bent  upon  cutting  up  the 
ship  for  fuel  in  mid-ocean  in  order  to  warm  themselves  by  the 
fire. 

r 

60.  We  hnve  not  yet  considered  some  of  the  most  far-reach- 
ing and  yet  elementary  difficulties  in  the  way  of  practical  so- 
cialism. One  difficulty  is  that  no  matter  how  much  society 
might  want  to  benefit  an  individual,  it  could  not  do  it,  from  the 
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mere  fact  of  not  knowing  what  the  individnal  wants.  Every 
man  has  his  own  tastes  and  whims,  which  may  chanj;o  from 
day  to  day,  and  which  society  cannot  possibly  provide  for.  It 
is  essential  to  his  happiness  that  he  shonld  be  allowed  to  gratify 
such  transient  wants  in  the  best  way  he  can.  It  would  be  vexa- 
tious to  have  any  one  but  himself  decide  whether  he  should  take  a 
railway  journey  when  ho  felt  that  he  needed  a  change ;  whether 
lie  should  have  coffee  or  milk  for  breakfast ;  whether  he  should 
weare  his  old  clothes  or  bo  supplied  with  a  new  suit.  Society 
lets  him  look  out  for  himself  in  all  such  mattera,  not  because  it 
is  selfish  and  does  not  care  for  his  good,  but  because  it  really 
cannot  help  him.  He  must  look  out  for  himself,  not  because 
other  people  are  indifferent  to  his  welfare,  but  because  they 
cannot  promote  it  as  well  as  he  can  himself. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  us  that  no  system  of  social- 
ism is  possible  without  such  an  abridgment  of  individual  lil)- 
erty  as  no  class  of  men  would  for  a  moment  tolerate.  If  society 
is  to  guamntee  an  individual  a  living,  it  is  quite  certain  that  it 
must  prescribe  some  conditions.  To  say  that  every  man  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  living,  and  yet  retain  the  right  to  seek  work 
where  ho  pleases  and  to  prescribe  his  own  condition  of  labor, 
would  be  little  short  of  an  absurdity.  What  society  now  does 
is  to  offer  him  the  best  living  it  can,  on  the  best  conditions  he 
can  command,  leaving  him  free  to  accept  or  decline  them.  Bet- 
ter than  this  it  cannot  do.  When  society  prescribed  the  con- 
ditions to  which  ho  must  submit,  a  rebellion  would  begin. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


OF  CIIABITAELE  EFFORT. 


51.  As  men  advance  in  civilization  the  amelioi'ation  of  the 
condition  of  their  fellows  must  become  a  subject  of  increasing 
interest  to  them.  It  is  not  the  function  of  political  economy 
to  decide  what  men  ought  or  ought  not  to  do  to  promote  this 
end.  But  it  is  a  legitimate  function  of  the  science  to  point  out 
the  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  the  race  of  any  and  every  char- 
itable effort  into  which  men  may  enter. 

Wo  begin  with  some  general  remarks  upon  the  impulses  of 
our  nature.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  those  appetites  which 
are  essential  to  the  continued  existence  of  mankind  arc  liable 
to  become  destructive  of  his  well-being  when  not  controlled  by 
reason.  Hence  in  all  civilized  communities  laws  are  enacted 
having  for  their  object  the  enforcement  of  certain  restraints  upon 
the  appetites.  The  question  may  now  arise  whether  it  is  not 
possible  that  those  benevolent  impulses  of  our  nature  which 
move  us  to  relieve  distress  and  suffering  may  lead  to  real  injury 
when  not  guided  by  reason ;  whether,  in  fact,  these  impulses 
may  not  need  i<  be  restrained  as  well  as  the  appetites.  That 
such  a  case  is  at  least  possible  will  be  evident  when  we  reflect  on 
tljc  complexity  of  the  social  organism,  on  the  numerous  remote 
effects  which  the  combined  charities  of  the  community  may 
have  in  the  course  of  generations,  and  on  how  little  those  who 
give  alms  consider  these  effects.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain 
any  general  proposition  on  this  subject  which  shall  cover  more 
than  a  limited  range.  We  must  therefore  reach  a  conclusion  by 
considering  different  cases  in  detail. 

52.  Let  us  first  take  up  the  familiar  case  of  a  beggar.  A 
gentleman  is  implored  for  relief  by  a  repulsive  piece  of  human- 
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ity,  enslirondod  in  rags  and  covered  with  dirt.  Moved  by  pity, 
he  gives  Iiim  a  dime  and  passes  on.  What  is  the  economical 
nature  of  this  transaction  ?  Wo  reply  that  the  transaction  is  one 
of  supply  and  demand,  belonging  to  the  same  class  as  the  sup- 
ply of  and  demand  for  personal  services.  The  combined  will- 
ingness and  ability  of  a  number  of  pereons  in  the  community 
to  give  dimes  to  beggars  constitutes  a  demand  for  beggary,  just 
as  much  as  if  an  advertisement,  '*  Beggars  wanted,  liberal  alms 
guaranteed,"  were  conspicuously  inserted  in  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper.  If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  seeing  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  it  should  disappear  when  the  reader  reflects  that 
nothing  is  necessary  to  constitute  an  economic  demand  except 
readiness  to  make  payments  on  certain  conditions.  Among  a 
crowd  of  children  fond  of  music,  an  ability  and  a  willingness 
to  give  pennies  to  organ-grinders  constitute  a  demand  for  their 
services.  This  is  evident.  Though  not  so  evident,  it  is  equally 
true  that  an  ability  and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  people  of 
delicate  musical  ears  to  give  organ-grinders  pennies  for  "mov- 
ing on"  are  equally  a  demand  for  their  services,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  service  is  the  very  thing  they  are  payincj  to  get 
rid  of.  The  fact  that  the  benevolent  gentleman  may  wish  that 
there  were  no  beggais,  and  may  be  very  sorry  to  see  them, 
docs  not  change  the  economic  effect  of  his  readiness  to  give 
them  money.  From  an  economic  point  of  view  the  gentleman 
pays  the  beggar  for  being  poor,  miserable,  idle,  dirty,  and  worth- 
less. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  supply  of  this  service  arises  accord- 
ing to  the  same  economic  laws  that  the  supply  of  any  other 
service  arises.  As  in  every  community  where  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  bricklayers  a  certain  portion  of  the  young  will  be- 
come bricklayers,  and  will  try  to  lay  bricks  in  such  a  way  as  to 
gain  the  highest  wages,  so  in  a  community  where  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  beggars  a  certain  number  are  sure  to  become  beggars, 
and  to  study  the  professional  accomplishments  which  will  be 
most  likely  to  draw  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  benevolent. 
Hence,  in  the  case  supposed,  mendicity  will  exist  according  to 
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tlio  same  laws  that  govern  the  existence  of  other  tmdes  and 
occupations. 

53.  It  is  often  said  that  imbecility  and  mendicity  are  a 
growth  of  civilization,  being  unknown  in  primitive  communi- 
ties. Hence  men  look  upon  them  as  they  look  upon  the  dis- 
eases of  civilization,  namely,  as  something  inseparably  associated 
with  progress.  But  a  very  little  consideration  will  show  that 
there  is  no  such  necessary  connection.  Why  are  there  no 
beggars  in  comparatively  poor  and  simple  communities?  We 
answer,  for  the  same  reason  that  theio  are  no  great  actors, 
philosophers,  or  mathematicians  in  such  communities.  It  is 
because  the  community  cannot  afford  such  luxuries.  Where  it 
is  perfectly  certain  that  no  one  can  get  anything  in  alms  by  any 
method  of  begging,  mendicity  can  never  arise.  If,  as  may 
sometimes  be  the  case,  a  child  grows  up  too  imbecile  to  make 
a  living  or  do  any  work,  his  parents,  friends,  relatives,  or  ac- 
quaintances take  charge  of  him  as  best  they  can,  and  are  care- 
ful that  3  is  not  allowed  to  wander  away  and  starve.  Men- 
dicity can  gain  a  foothold  only  when  the  community  gets  so 
wealthy  and  benevolent  as  to  present  an  economic  demand  for 
beggars  and  paupers. 


54.  A  natural  reply  to  the  above  considerations  will  be 
that  they  presuppose  the  mendicant  to  voluntarily  adopt  the 
profession  of  being  miserable,  and  that,  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
this  miserable  condition  arose  without  any  overt  act  on  his 
part,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  not  cover  the  case. 

Cases  in  which  this  answer  would  be  correct  are  not  incon- 
ceivable. The  extreme  difficulty  of  deciding  whether  the 
misery  of  any  special  mendicant  is  or  is  not  intentional  might 
bo  urged  on  cither  side  ;  but  in  a  scientific  discussion  we  are 
concerned  witli  the  principles  of  the  case,  rather  than  the 
special  facts.  To  show  what  view  we  are  to  take  of  the  possi- 
ble antithesis  between  voluntary  and  involuntary  misery,  let  us 
consider  another  case. 
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Hero  is  a  little  girl,  born  of  poor  and  rather  demoralized 
parents,  who  is  bcin^^  reared  without  any  definite  object  in  life. 
From  early  childhood  she  becomes  aware  that  sums  of  money 
which  seem  t  her  fabulous  in  amount  are  raised  by  rich  people 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  If  she  lives  in  Europe,  she  is  ac- 
customed to  seeing  boxes  in  churches  plainly  marked  "  For  the 
poor,"  and  she  finds  out  what  it  means  before  she  can  read. 
On  getting  a  little  older  she  becomes  conscious  that  she  has  no 
chance  to  get  any  share  of  this  money  except  by  being  even 
poorer  than  her  parents.  If  she  learns  to  cook  for  wealthier 
people,  to  do  housework,  to  sew,  to  nurse ;  and  if  she  uses  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  bo  a  burden 
upon  others,  then  she  will  have  no  right  to  any  of  this  money. 
To  get  her  share  of  it,  she  must  ren)ain  poor,  miserable,  and 
worthless.  To  see  what  effect  this  may  have  upon  her  educa- 
tion  and  aspirations,  let  us  look  at  human  nature  from  another 
point  of  view. 

We  may  say  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  men  are  by  nature  poor, 
miserable,  and  worthless.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  child  grows  into 
a  man  without  ever  being  taught  or  required  to  exercise  his 
faculties,  ho  will  grow  into  this  kind  of  a  being.  To  make  a 
decent  living,  even  of  the  lowest  sort,  he  must  take  pains,  prac- 
tise self-denial,  seek  for  acquaintances,  and  make  for  himself  a 
good  character  among  his  fellow-men.  It  is  therefore  not  nec- 
essary, in  order  that  the  demand  for  objects  of  charity  should 
be  supplied,  that  any  person  should  deliberately  make  up  liis 
mind  to  bo  a  beggar.  To  become  such  all  he  needs  to  do  is  to 
do  nothing.  Ho  can  then  with  a  greater  or  less  approximation 
to  truth  say,  "  I  have  never  tried  to  become  a  burden  on  soci- 
ety, and  yet  I  can  get  no  work ;  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  I  am 
nearly  starved ;  I  shall  soon  be  naked ;  I  have  no  liouso  in 
which  to  lay  my  head ;  I  cannot  get  money  for  the  barest  ne- 
cessities of  existence." 

The  lesson  is  this :  Although  what  the  man  says  may  bo  true, 
yet,  if  there  had  been  no  charity,  he  and  his  parents  would 
34 
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have  taken  a  different  view  of  life,  and  he  would  have  had  a 
different  training  and  a  different  history. 

55.  The  question  may  now  be  asked,  Does  it  follow  from 
all  this  that  no  effort  to  benefit  our  fellow-man  bj  giving  him 
of  our  own  subsistence  can  be  otherwise  than  vain  or  injuri- 
ous ?  Are  we  to  see  thousands  of  our  fellow-beings  suffering 
the  evils  of  poverty  without  making  an  effort  to  relieve  them  ? 
Are  we  to  see  them  in  wretchedness  and  misery  without  an 
effort  to  alleviate  their  condition  ?  Is  a  certain  fraction  of  our 
race  doomed  to  continue  the  lowest  form  of  existence,  do  what 
we  may  ? 

We  reply  that  the  questions  are  not  necessarily  to  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative  on  account  of  anything  we  have  said.  What 
common-sense  unites  with  science  in  saying  is  this :  In  order  to 
alleviate  the  race  we  must  intelligently  adapt  our  means  to  our 
ends,  and  by  merely  following  the  blind  impulses  of  our  senti- 
ments we  do  not  secure  such  adaptation.  The  real  diffienlty  is 
that  charitable  effort,  as  we  see  it  every  day  practised,  is  not 
directed  intelligently  to  the  best  ends.  The  ends  to  which  it  is 
intelligently  directed  are  comparatively  unimportant  ones.  To 
show  this,  let  us  see  what  should  be  the  benevolent  purposes  of 
a  reasonable  and  philanthropic  being  and  compare  them  with 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  charitable  associations. 

Let  us  suppose  that  there  arc  in  this  country  one  million  peo- 
ple in  a  state  of  such  destitution  that  they  should  receive  the 
help  of  the  charitable.  Supposing  t]»«  state  of  society  to  re- 
main the  same  generation  after  generation,  there  will  continue 
to  be  a  constant  portion,  say  two  per  cent  of  the  population,  in 
this  deplorable  condition.  This  brings  to  our  minds  three 
classes  of  people  who  may  need  our  help.  We  have,  firstly, 
the  few  score  or  hundreds  whom  we,  or  the  organizations  with 
whom  we  are  connected,  can  find  in  our  own  city.  Secondly, 
we  have  the  remaining  portion  of  the  million  whom  we  do  not 
see,  and  whom  wc  must  leave  others  to  find.    Thirdly,  we  have 
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tho  possible  futuro  millions  who  are  to  livo  in  this  country  in 
future  generations. 

Corresponding  to  these  three  classes  we  have  as  many  differ- 
ent purposes  which  charitable  effort  may  have  in  view.  Tho 
ordinary  charitable  society  is  devoted  principally  to  tho  first 
class,  namely,  those  poor  whom  wo  can  iind  within  their  own 
sphere  of  operations.  As  a  general  rule  their  efforts  do  not 
make  any  change  in  the  character  of  tho  unfortunate  people 
with  whom  they  deal,  being  mainly  directed  to  tho  relief  of 
their  immediate  wants.  Of  course  the  society  would  like  very 
much  to  elevate  them  in  their  characters  and  constitutions,  and 
many  such  associations  have  this  in  view.  But  the  chances  are 
that  such  efforts  do  not  generally  lead  to  any  well-marked  bene- 
ficial result. 

Another  purpose  wo  might  have  in  view  is  tho  relief  and 
the  elevation  not  only  of  the  few  poor  we  can  find,  but  of  the 
whole  million  whom  we  suppose  to  live  in  the  country.  Finally, 
a  yot  wider  and  higher  motive  is  that  of  seeing  that  the  pros- 
pective poor  and  miserable  of  future  generations  are  diminished 
ill  numbera  as  much  as  possible. 

We  thus  see  that  charity  may  have  very  different  objects  in 
view;  and  it  is  perhaps  not  quite  just  to  say  that  charitable 
associations  do  not  intelligently  adapt  means  to  ends,  for,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  must  bo  considered  that  if  their  end  is 
merely  to  relieve  those  particular  persons  to  whose  ameliora- 
tion their  efforts  are  directed,  then  that  end  is  certainly  at- 
tained by  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  we  give  a 
supply  of  food  and  clothing  to  a  half-starved  family,  the  wants 
of  that  family  will  be  relieved  so  long  as  the  supply  holds  out. 
The  real  question  is  whether  this  kind  of  relief  should  be  the 
main  object  of  our  supposed  reasonable  and  philanthropic  being 
who  desires  to  do  the  greatest  good  by  his  efforts. 

A  very  little  consideration  will  show  us  that  it  should  not. 
To  a  reasonable  being  the  interests  of  tho  mass  of  poor  whom 
he  cannot  reach  should  be  as  dear  as  the  interests  of  the  few 
whom  he  can  reach.    The  object  of  not  adding  to  the  number 
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of  tbo  poor  and  iniscrablo  sliould  bo  kept  in  viow,  as  well  as 
tliut  of  aiding  the  poor  and  miserable  who  now  exist.  The 
diminution  of  the  number  of  such  beings  in  future  generations 
should  be  kept  in  sight  as  well  as  the  diminution  of  those  at 
the  present  time. 

Tl»e  first  answer  to  this  will  bo  that  even  if  wo  grant  it,  yet 
the  great  mass  ore  people  whom  we  can  neither  see  nor  help. 
Still  less  can  we  do  anything  for  future  generations ;  therefore 
wo  will  do  onr  best  work  by  attending  to  those  who  are  within 
our  reach.    We  must  let  the  future  bear  its  own  burdens. 

Here  the  philanthropic  philosopher  must  join  issue  with  the 
charitable  man.  The  way  we  deal  with  the  poor  and  miserable 
we  see  around  us  has  a  most  important  eifect  up»)n  the  poor 
and  miserable  we  do  not  see.  The  next  generation  will  bo 
brought  into  the  world  by  this  generation,  and  it  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  acts  of  this  generation  how  many  poor  and 
miserable  there  shall  l>o  in  the  next.  The  law  that  like  brings 
fortli  like  is  as  tnie  with  the  human  race  as  with  animals  and 
plants.  The  greater  the  number  of  the  degraded  classes  who 
are  allowed  to  i)roduce  offspring  which  are  allowed  to  grow  to 
maturity,  the  more  rapidly  will  these  classes  increase.  "What 
effect  we  wish  our  acts  to  have  does  not  come  into  the  ques- 
tion in  considering  the  consequences  of  those  acts.  What  we 
are  concerned  with  is  the  natural  consequences  of  our  acts  and 
not  the  motives  which  prompt  them.  Wo  cannot  evade  the 
conclusion  that  the  inevitable  result  of  our  current  forms  of 
charity  is  to  enable  the  poor,  miserable,  and  worthless  elements 
of  the  community  to  bring  forth  children,  to  enable  those 
children  to  escape  the  ]>erils  of  infancy  and  grow  to  manhood, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  the  strongest  incentive  to  become  use- 
ful meml)ers  of  society,  namely,  the  prosjMJct  thot  they  will 
star^'c  to  death  unless  they  learn  to  make  a  living.  This  re- 
sult is  what  the  reasonable  philanthropist  must  deplore. 

The  defect  in  the  current  reasoning  of  the  charitable  is  sim- 
ply this :  They  consider  that  the  effects  of  their  charity  termi- 
nate with  tbo  relief  of  their  beneficiaries.    Hence  when  they 
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find  tlmt  an  applicant  is  really  worthy,  thoy  consider  their  case 
fully  made  out.  What  thoy  do  not  consider  is  the  moral  effect 
of  their  work  upon  the  demoralized  classes  at  largo,  and  espec- 
ially upon  the  training  of  their  growing  children. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  there  is  any  way  of  modi- 
fying these  effects.  Must  all  charitable  effort  bo  directed  sole- 
ly towards  enabling  the  degraded  classes  to  livo  and  propagate 
without  elevating  them  ?  Can  they  not  be  elevated  by  such 
action  ?  Tho  answer  to  these  questions  should  come  from  the 
socialist  rather  than  the  economist,  and  so  does  not  properly 
belong  to  the  present  work.  It  may,  however,  bo  remarked 
that  all  classes  of  humanity  do,  to  a  certain  extent,  admit  of 
elevation,  and  that  they  can,  generation  by  generation,  be  slow- 
ly elevated  if  wo  properly  adapt  tho  means  to  tho  ends.  Tho 
great  end  we  should  have  in  view  is  that  of  enabling  tho  indi- 
vidual to  earn  a  living  by  his  own  exertions.  So  far  as  our 
charitable  effort  is  directed  towards  that  end  and  no  other,  so 
far  may  its  effect  bo  beneficial.  Society  is  greatly  in  want  of 
laborers  of  every  order  who  can  bo  relied  upon.  If  the  chil- 
dren of  the  degraded  classes  could  bo  taken  in  infancy,  before 
their  bad  habits  have  had  time  to  form,  and  trained  to  earn  a 
livelihood,  a  certain  proportion  of  them  would  be  redeemed. 
If  those  who  could  not  be  so  trained  were  allowed  to  starve, 
the  number  to  grow  up  a  burden  on  society  would  be  dimin- 
ished. The  greatest  difficulty  in  tho  way  of  such  a  policy  is  to 
organize  charitable  effort  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  bo  intelli- 
gently directed  to  this  end.  Tho  natural  tendency  of  such 
effort  is  tho  very  opposite  of  that  here  pointed  out.  What  we 
really  ought  to  do  is  to  train,  jwrsuade,  or  compel  every  person 
to  earn  his  living  under  penalty  of  starvation.  The  funda- 
mental idea  of  current  charity  is  the  wholly  incompatible  one 
of  enabling  the  favored  few  who  chance  to  excite  our  sym- 
pathies to  got  a  living  without  earning  it.  Just  so  far  as  we 
can  free  ourselves  from  this  benevolent  impulse  and  turn  our 
efforts  in  a  more  rational  direction,  so  far  may  wo  hope  that 
charitable  effort  may  yet  bo  beneficial  to  the  race. 
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56.  Wo  have  scon  in  preceding  chapters  of  this  work  tliat 
every  man  who  saves  up  ond  invests  his  money  does  really  em- 
ploy it  in  such  u  way  as  to  l)eneiit  all  laborers  able  to  earn  a 
living.  He  does  this  by  increasing  the  supply  and  lo  vering 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Of  course  he  does  not  help 
those  who  are  unable  to  labor,  because  one  who  has  no  income 
of  his  own  can  purchase  nothing,  no  matter  how  cheap  it  may 
be.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  profits  on  an  investment  will 
be  greater  the  greater  the  advantage  which  it  insures  to  the 
community.  If  a  capitalist's  investment  is  a  losing  one,  it 
shuws  that  the  labor  he  has  dintcted  by  it  has  not  been  em- 
ployed in  the  most  economical  munnor  to  supply  the  wants  of 
society  at  large.  Without  denying  the  possibility  that  intelli- 
gent philanthropic  effort  may  in  the  future  do  much  for  ele- 
vating the  most  dognuled  of  the  r»ce,  we  may  at  least  lay  down 
this  ])roix>sitiun :  It  has  not  yet  l)een  clearly  shown  that  the 
posscMsor  of  a  fund  can  l)encfit  the  race  by  it  in  any  more 
effective  way  than  by  investing  it  in  the  best  paying  form  of 
capital.  Better  methods  will  no  doubt  be  found  in  the  future, 
for  the  reason  that  this  application  of  capital  takes  no  account 
of  the  training  of  children,  and  it  iti  to  this  training  that  phil- 
anthropic efforts  should  l>e  directed. 

57.  Concluding  Consiilerations.  The  study  of  jwlitical 
economy  has  two  objects.  One  is  the  pleasure  which  every 
well-constituted  man  fc43ls  in  imdcrstanding  tiie  processes  which 
are  going  on  in  tiio  world.  Tliis  pleasure  is  quite  independent 
of  any  relation  of  these  processes  to  the  wants  of  life.  The 
otl'or  oltject  is  to  see  how  the  interests  of  nmnkiitd  may  be 
promoted  by  public  action. 

It  is  instructive  to  seek  out  a  classification  of  the  interests 
whicli  actuate  mon  in  promoting  tlio  good  of  themselves  or 
others.  Our  present  stand-point  leads  us  to  consider  three 
motives  to  human  action  : 

The  love  of  self ; 
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Tho  lovo  of  a  limited  class  liaving  common  intorests  and 
feelings  with  one's  self ; 

Tho  love  of  mankind  at  largo. 

Lot  lis  consider  these  motives  in  order. 

Tho  lovo  of  self,  or  egoism,  as  it  has  reoeatly  been  called  in 
philosophy,  or  selfishness,  as  its  abnormal  development  is  famil- 
iarly termed,  is  not  so  great  an  evil  as  is  commonly  supposed* 
It  would  indeed  bo  a  most  destructive  agent  if  it  were  absolute; 
that  is,  if  men  in  general  were  so  selfish  as  co  care  absolutely 
nothing  for  the  happiness  of  their  fellows,  liut,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  moral  training  and  the  habit  of  obedience  to  law  have  so 
modified  the  inherent  selfishness  of  the  individual  as  to  render 
it  comparatively  harmless.  One  reason  for  this  harmlessncss  is 
that,  ns  a  general  rule,  every  man  can  promote  his  own  inter* 
ests  a  great  deal  more  effectively  than  he  can  promote  any  one 
else's,  or  than  any  one  else  can  promote  his.  Another  is  that 
the  selfish  man  can  get  little  help  from  his  fellow-men.  But 
tho  most  cogent  reason  of  all  is  that  men  cannot  promote  their 
own  economic  interests  except  through  promoting  those  of 
their  fellow-men. 

Tho  second  form  of  lovo,  that  for  the  class  to  which  we 
belong,  ib,  at  present,  the  most  dangerous  one  to  which  society 
is  exposed.  IIow  this  is  wo  shall  show  by  comparing  it  with 
the  third  form. 

Lovo  for  humanity  at  large  has  before  it  a  wide  field  for  its 
beneficial  exercise,  if  it  can  only  be  spurred  to  action  and 
directed  into  appropriate  channels.  But  there  are  great  diffi- 
culties in  tho  way  of  its  most  effective  operation.  It  is  almost 
a  hopeless  task  for  any  individual,  acting  by  himself,  to  do  very 
much  for  tho  benefit  of  society  at  largo,  unless  he  is  possessed 
of  power  or  wealth.  Legislation  has  done  little,  beca'i  so  legis- 
latures in  general  have  never  had  the  problem  presented  to 
them,  or  made  it  a  subject  of  special  study.  Their  views 
generally  ropresonc  those  of  the  community  from  which  they 
come,  and  tlie  interests  which  they  seek  to  promote  are  apt  to 
bo  temporary  in  their  character,  and  only  such  as  strike  tho 
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public  at  first  sight.  Wo  may  make  this  clearer  by  soino  illus- 
trations 08  showing  tho  general  ticld  of  possible  action  which 
lies  before  us. 

In  thirty  or  forty  years  nearly  all  tho  people  now  on  tho 
active  stage  of  life  in  this  country  will  have  passed  from  that 
stage,  and  a  new  generation  will  have  taken  their  places.  To 
one  loving  mankind  at  largo  tho  happinctis  of  that  coming 
generation  should  be  the  lirst  object.  '  Now,  although  at  first 
sight  it  might  seem  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  doing  anything 
for  this  coming  generation,  yet  by  looking  more  closely  we  find 
that  its  happiness  depends  almost  entirely  upon  our  own  actions. 
To  promote  its  happiness  wo  should  bequeath  to  it  physical 
and  moral  health,  a  thorough  training  in  corroct  principles  of 
action,  and  sucit  laws  and  institutions  as  shall  best  allo^  it  to 
promote  its  welfare.  We  should  avoid  allowing  it  to  be  en- 
cumbered  by  criminals.  Love  of  mankind  at  largo  should 
prompt  MS  to  take  such  measures  ns  shall  discourage  or  prevent 
the  bringing  forth  of  children  by  the  pauper  and  criminal 
classcii.  No  measure  of  repression  would  bo  too  severe  in  tho 
attainment  of  the  latter  object.  The  consideration  due  to  a 
degraded  man  of  any  class  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
that  due  to  the  society  of  tho  future.  Many  a  good  man  has 
gone  to  his  grave  through  tho  failure  of  society  to  hang  ono 
criminal.  No  higher  or  purer  source  of  human  happiness 
exists  than  the  lender  sentiments  of  man  towards  man.  But 
these  \  ry  sentiments  aro  a  source  of  enduring  injury  in  tho 
repugnance  which  they  generate  to  a  really  effective  system  of 
dealing  wi^'>  the  d",ngerous  class  in  our  population. 

After  i)ionicting  tho  birth  of  good  stock,  tho  next  step  would 
be  its  proper  education.  Here  only  careful  experiment  can 
show  what  society  is  able  to  do.  The  casi:al  remarks  which  tho 
budding  cliiM  hears  dropped  from  itc  parents  at  table,  and 
from  which  ho  forms  an  idea  of  the  spirit  vhich  animates  ntcn, 
is  a  more  powerful  instrument  of  education,  moral  or  immoral, 
than  any  other.  This  would  suggest  tho  foundation  of  institu- 
tions Tor  tho  correction  of  chihlrcn  of  tender  nge  who  aro  in 
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clanger  of  becoming  criminals.  Bat  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  such  institutions  are  or  can  be  made  to  succeed.  Tlie 
danger  which  besots  most  cliaritablo  institutions  devoted  to  tlie 
roaring  of  children  is  that  of  being  conducted  from  a  senti- 
mental rather  than  a  scientific  point  of  view. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  second  form  of  selfishness  which  we 
have  described,  and  which,  as  just  remarked,  is  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  and  especially  in  the  United  States,  a  most 
dangerous  one.  It  is  dangerous  on  account  of  being  vastly 
more  powerful  and  less  repulsive  than  individual  selfishness, 
while  much  more  injurious  to  society  at  large.  When  we 
analyze  the  calls  for  legislation  made  u{>«n  Congress  and  the 
State  legislatures,  the  economic  and  social  theories  in  the  ncws- 
papci-8,  and  the  various  factions  and  partici;  which  contend  for 
iiifiuence  in  political  affairs,  wo  find  that  nearly  all  have  the 
interests  (^f  companies,  corporations,  or  other  special  classes  of 
men  in  view,  and  that  it  is  sought  to  promote  these  interests  at 
the  expense  of  those  of  the  public. 

The  mpst  co'thuou  example  of  this  motive  is  seen  in  the 
trades-unions  and  labor  organizations  whicii  exist  in  nearly 
every  civilized  country.  The  individual  bricklayer  would  be 
powerless  in  a  war  with  society,  but  his  feeling  of  sympathy 
with  all  his  fellow-bricklayers  who  are  within  reach  leads  to 
a  union  with  them,  which  conipriscs  a  general  understanding 
that  each  individual  shall  subordinate  himself  to  the  union  at 
large  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  class  of  bricklayers.  This 
fooling  extends  in  a  diminished  degree  to  similar  unions  of 
other  trades  in  the  samo  community,  as  well  as  to  the  unions 
of  other  communities.  Thus  we  liavo  a  sort  of  network  of 
sympathy,  strongest  in  binding  the  individual  to  those  of  tlio 
saino  trade  who  immediately  surround  him,  i/ut  yet  including 
within  its  range  all  the  unions  of  the  land.  At  first  sight 
there  is  something  which  looks  praiseworthy  in  this  devotion 
of  man  to  man,  especially  when  wo  sec,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, a  number  of  individuals  volnntarily  suffering  extrotno 
privation,  and  perhaps  giving  up  opportunities  for  profitable 
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employment,  in  ol)cdionco  to  a  supposed  interest  of  their  class. 
Now^  what  is  wanted  is  that  this  spirit  of  sympathy  should  in- 
clude not  merely  the  limited  class  which  it  does,  but  the  whola 
commnnity.  Failing  in  this,  the  philanthropist  would  like  to 
see  it  conllncd  to  such  a  field  as  would  benefit  the  community. 
As  things  now  stand,  the  organizations  are  as  purely  selfish  ns 
the  most  selfish  individual,  and  are  at  the  same  time  vastly 
more  powerful,  and  therefore  more  difilcuU  to  control. 

Wo  have  presented  these  considerations  in  order  to  show 
the  student  of  political  economj  what  a  field  there  is  for  the 
application  of  what  ho  has  learned,  if  ho  desires  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  improvement  of  society. 


ADDENDUM. 


A  SUMMARY  OP  THE  LEADING  PRINCIPLES  OP  ECONOMICS 
AS  SET  FORTH  IN  THE  PRESENT  WORK.* 


The  economist  should  understand : 

That  thero  is  a  general  science  of  economics,  founded  on 
those  characteristics  of  human  nature  and  on  those  relations 
of  man  to  his  environment  which  are  common  to  all  civilized 
people ; 

That  the  princi))le8  of  this  general  science  have  to  be 
specialized  and  modified  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  each  pco* 
pie  to  whom  they  are  applied  ; 

That  tiio  main  object  of  economic  science  is  to  enable  us  to 
foresee  the  effects  of  economic  causes  (I.  24> ; 

That  all  our  conclusions  rest  upon  the  hypothesis  that  mon 
intelligently  adapt  moans  to  ends,  and  seek  their  own  interests 
according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  (I.  3,  17,  IS); 

That  tlicro  are  no  universal  theories  in  ecunomir's  to  bo 
applied  without  regard  to  time  and  circumstances,  and  that  no>/ 
formula  cm\  be  given  which  will  oavc  the  statesman  the  labor 
of  working  out  cacii  case  on  its  own  merits ; 

But  that  cctmomics  furnishes  the  statesman  with  principles 
most  necessary  for  working  out  results  ; 

That  capital  is  the  result  of  abstinence  from  present  gratifi- 
cation  for  the  sako  of   future  good,   and,   in   order  ti»   bo 


*  Tl.i8  Bummary  of  economic  principles  ia  given  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  critical  esaminalion  by  the  render.  They  will  also  nssiat  the  student 
in  deciding  wliethcr  bis  grnsp  of  tUc  subject  is  satisfactory. 
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effective,  must  be  so  applied  as  to  increase  the  ultimate  product 
of  a  fixed  amount  cf  labor  (II.  29,  30) ; 

That  stocks,  bonds,  and  every  other  form  of  interest-yield- 
ing investments  are  rights  of  ownership  in  material  exchange- 
able capital  (II.  31) ; 

That  the  work  of  the  organizer  of  labor  is  as  necessary  to 
production  as  that  of  the  laborer  himself  (II.  40) ; 

That  labor  can  slowly  change  its  occupation  without  detri- 
ment, and  can  thus  adapt  itself,  within  certain  limits,  to  vary- 
ing demands  (II.  49,  60 ;  IV.  38) ; 

That  all  men  performing  economic  functions  of  any  kind 
are  engaged  in  labor  designed  to  promote  the  good  of  their 
fellow-men  (I.  1,  II.  63) ; 

That  the  greater  and  the  better  the  production  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  the  more  perfectly  will  the  wants  of  the 
community  at  largo  be  supplied  (II.  54,  56); 

That  bank  credits  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  volume 
of  the  currency,  and  sho.ild  be  included  with  specie  and  bank- 
notes in  estimating  that  volume  (II.  9G-99) ; 

That  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolutely  invariable 
measure  of  value,  and  that  the  best  approximation  to  an  abso- 
lute standard  is  found  by  making  labor  itself  the  standard  as 
nearly  as  possible  (IT.  5-11)  j 

That  the  quantity  of  goods  which  can  be  sold  in  any  market 
under  fixed  conditions  dejiends  upon  the  price  at  which  they 
are  offered,  diminishing  with  every  increase  of  price,  and  vice 
versa  (III.  14) ; 

That  the  foregtMng  proposition  is  true  only  for  each  state  of 
the  market  separately,  and  that  the  quantity  of  goods  which 
can  be  sold  at  a  fixed  price  will  vary  from  time  to  time  with 
the  public  needs  (III.  16) ; 

Tliat  all  the  requisites  ai  production  are  not  equally  at  the 
connnaiid  of  cverylx)dy  (III.  21-2S); 

That  rent  of  land  arises  ou\y  because  the  products  of  the 
soil  command  a  higher  price  than  they  would  if  they  could 
be  produced  in  unlimited  quantities  (III.  33); 
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That  tho  not  cost  of  production  of  many  commodities  de- 
pends greatly  upon  the  uatnml  facilities  wliicli  the  producer 
can  command,  and  continually  diminishes  with  improvements 
(III.  45-47) ; 

That  the  values  of  the  total  imjiorts  and  exports  to  and  from 
any  one  country  necessarily  balance  each  other  in  the  long-run 
(III.  55-61) ; 

In  consequence,  that  any  action  which  diminishes  imports 
must  nltimately  diminish  exports  in  nearly  tho  same  degree 
(III.  70,  71) ; 

That  the  rate  of  interest  is  regulated  by  the  supply  and 
demand  of  loanable  funds  (III.  72-75) ; 

That  every  legal  person,  in  the  long-run  and  as  a  general 
rule,  pays  out  as  much  money  as  ho  receives.  Hence  any 
increase  in  his  receipts  will  be  followed  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  his  payments  (IV.  4) ; 

That  the  economic  effect  of  an  increased  ilow  of  money 
from  any  person  cannot  be  completely  determined  nntil  we 
find  what  laborere  the  increase  reaches  (Bk.  IV.,  Chap.  VI.) ; 

That  there  is  no  definite  volume  of  currency  necessary  to 
the  transaction  of  tho  business  of  a  community,  but  only  a 
definite  relation  between  the  volume  of  currency  and  the  scale 
of  prices  (V.  30) ; 

In  consequence,  that  a  scarcity  in  tho  monetary  fiow  can  be 
remedied  by  a  fall  in  prices  as  well  as  by  an  increase  in  that 
fiow ;  but  that  this  particular  remedy  is  incomplcto  and  un- 
satisfactory, because  all  prices  cannot  thus  adapt  themselves 
(IV.  40) ; 

That  an  increase  in  tho  volume  or  flow  of  the  currency  does 
not  permanently  help  business,  because  it  leads  to  a  rise  of 
prices,  and  therefore  to  a  greater  necessity  for  money ; 

In  consequence,  that  wo  cannot  increase  tho  absolute  value 
of  tho  total  volume  of  currency  by  additions  to  that  volume 
(IV.  10) ; 

That  no  increase  of  wagc»  benefits  tho  laborer  if  he  has  to 
pay  an  increased  price  for  tho  necessaries  of  life,  as  he  always 
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will  nnlcBB  his  wages  arc  increased  by  increasing  the  effective- 
ness of  liis  labor ; 

That  as  a  general  nilo  a  person  cnn  gain  inconne  only  by 
assisting  his  fellow-men  to  an  amount  equal  to  his  income 
(IV.  29) ; 

That  whenever  the  price  of  a  commodity  rises,  some  or  all 
persons  engaged  in  supplying  that  commodity  are  gaining  a 
corresponding  increase  of  income  (IV.  30) ; 

That  no  person  can  incraase  the  demand  for  labor  by  ex- 
ponding  his  money  in  one  way  rather  than  in  another,  but 
that,  in  whatever  way  he  spends  it,  ho  is  directly  or  indirectly 
creating  a  demand  equal  to  his  cxiicnditure  (Bk.  IV.,  Chap. 
VI.) ; 

That  the  demand  thus  created  is  for  the  particular  labor 
necessary  to  produce  the  commodities  which  he  has  demanded, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  he  directs  labor  by  directing  his 
expenditure ; 

That  any  change  in  the  direction  of  labor  produced  by 
change  of  expenditure  can  be  made  by  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  occupations  of  men  (II.  49) ; 

That  by  no  device  of  government  or  society  can  everybody 
be  satisfactorily  employed  all  the  time ; 

That  demand  for  labor  involves  a  relation  between  two 
terms — the  laborer's  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  services,  and 
the  wages  which  othora  cun  afford  to  pay  him  (IV.  39) ; 

That  the  proportion  of  the  unemployed  will  in  the  long-run 
be  nearly  the  same,  whatever  financial  policy  wo  adopt,  and 
however  men  spend  their  money ; 

That  any  cause  which  prevents  the  rate  of  wages  from 
adapting  itself  to  the  varying  demand  for  labor  is  injurious 
both  to  the  laborer  and  to  society ; 

That  no  labor-saving  procc£>scs  can  diminish  tho  cum  total 
01  the  demand  for  labor,  because  whatever  money  is  thus 
saved  to  any  person  goes  to  demand  labor  in  some  other  direo- 
tion(rV.  41); 

That  tho  capitalist  can  gain  interest  on  his  investments  only 
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by  helping  liis  foUow-mon  who  have  not  accumulated  capital 
(Bk.  IV.,  Chap.  IX.); 

Consoquoiitly  tiiat  tho  more  inisorly  lie  is  in  his  habits,  and 
tho  nioro  careful  he  is  in  his  investments,  and  the  greater  tho 
excess  of  his  capital  abovo  that  required  by  his  personal 
needs,  tho  greater  the  good  )io  does  to  his  fellow-men ; 

Tiint  a  man  takes  from  tho  common  stock  of  goods  only 
what  ho  actually  expends  in  his  own  consumption  (Dk.  II., 
Chap.  IX.) ; 

That  tho  solo  object  of  wealth  is  tho  sustenance  and  enjoy- 
ment of  individual  men ; 

That  tho  benefit  of  every  industrial  establishment  is 
measured  by  tho  product  it  turns  out,  aiul  not  by  tho  em- 
ployment whicii  it  gives  to  labor  or  capital ;  that,  on  tho  con- 
trary, tho  labor  and  capital  which  it  absorbs  are  to  bo  placed 
on  tho  debit  side  of  its  account  with  society  (Bk.  IV.,  Chap. 
XIII.,  and  V.  13); 

That  tho  motives  which  animato  men  in  tho  purauit  of 
wealth  are  iit  tho  highest  degree  beneficent,  and  have  led  to 
a  system  which  insures  to  every  man  fit  to  livo  tho  maximum 
of  enjoyment  from  his  labor,  if  ho  will  only  adapt  himself  to 
tho  system  (Bk.  V.,  Chap.  VI.). 
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POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  By  Simon  Newcomb,  LL.D.,  Profes- 
sor U.  S.  Naval  Observatory.  With  One  Hundred  and  Twelve 
Engravings,  and  Five  Maps  of  the  Stars.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50; 
School  Edition,  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  30. 

The  grcnt  reputation  which  the  author  of  this  rork  has  merited  and  enjoys, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  is  a  snfGcient  guarantee  of  its  excellence. 
...  He  has  dwelt  especially  upon  those  topics  which  have  just  now  a  popular  and 
philosoph! .  interest,  carefully  employing  such  language  and  such  simple  explana- 
tions as  will  be  intelligible  without  laborious  study.  Technical  terms  have  as 
much  as  possible  been  avoided.  Such  as  were  employed  of  necessity,  and  many 
that  occur  elsewhere,  have  been  fully  explained  in  a  copious  glossary  at  the  end 
of  the  book.  With  its  abundant  aid,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  derive  both  pleas- 
ure and  entertainment  from  the  study  of  what  is  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  the 
most  elevating  and  inspiring  of  all  the  natural  sciences.  .  .  .  Professor  Newcomb, 
throughout  his  whole  volume,  preserves  his  well-known  character  as  a  writer  who, 
in  treating  of  scientific  subjects,  fully  understands  the  art  of  bringing  them  within 
the  range  of  popular  comprehension. ...  It  is  fully  calculated  to  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  reader. — X.  Y.  Tiinea. 

Its  purpose  is  to  enlighten  that  great  mass  of  fairly  educated  people  who 
have  lost  the  astronomical  knowledge  that  they  once  possessed.  It  states  and 
explains  exhaustively  and  elaborately  the  latest  methods  of  investigation,  the 
latest  discoveries,  and  the  latest  general  development  of  this  majestic  and  almost 
infinite  science.  Sreat  thought  and  much  space  have  been  given  to  the  historical 
points  and  philosophical  aspects  of  the  science.  ...  In  the  treatment  of  weighty 
apd  abstruse  scientific  subjects,  the  author  never  fails  to  bring  them  within  the 
range  of  the  average  popular  comprehension. — Bos'on  Post. 

Professor  Newcomb's  aim  has  been  to  write  a  book  which  will  present  to  the 
general  reading  public  a  condensed  view  of  the  history,  methods,  and  results  of 
astronomical  research,  especially  in  those  fields  which  are  of  most  popular  and 
philosophic  interest  at  the  present  day.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  object 
he  has  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  the  complication  of  the  narrative  and  argu- 
ments with  mathematical  formulas  and  scientific  technology,  and  has  endeavored 
to  give  the  rending  public  a  book  that,  while  being  exact  in  its  statements  and 
definitions,  will  be  popular  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. — Cincinnati  Times. 


TIIE  A  B  C  OF  FINANCE ;  or,  The  Money  and  Labor  Questions 
Familiarly  Explained  to  Common  People,  in  Short  and  Easy 
Lessons.     By  Simon  Newcomb,  LL.D.     32mo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

The  work  is  marked  by  sound  sense,  and  the  reader  whose  head  and  under- 
standing have  been  confused  by  obscure  argument  and  specious  statement  will 
find  ir.  it  a  reliable  counsellor  and  teacher. — Boston  Transcript. 

In  this  modest  but  useful  endeavor  the  author  has  unquestionably  succeeded. 
—The  Nation,  N.  Y. 

An  admirable  treatise — clear,  concise,  instructive,  and  interesting. — Detroit  Post 
and  Tribune. 
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Illustrated.     8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00. 
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J.  R.  Green.     With  Maps.     8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50 ;  Sheep,  $3  00. 

HALLAM'S  MIDDLE  AGES.  View  of  tho  State  of  Europe  during  tho 
Middle  Ages.     By  H.  Hallam.     8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

HALLAM'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  The  Con- 
stitutional History  of  England,  from  tho  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the 
Death  of  George  II.    By  Henry  Hallam.     8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

KINGLAKE'S  CRIMEAN  WAR.  Tho  Invasion  of  tho  Crimea :  its  Origin, 
and  an  Account  of  its  Progress  down  to  tho  Death  of  Lord  Raglan.  By 
Alexandek  William  Kinglake.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Four  Vol- 
umes now  ready.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  vol. ;  Four  vols.,  Half  Calf,  $15  00. 

REBER'S  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  ART.  History  of  Ancient  Art.  By 
Dr.  Franz  von  Reber.  Revised  by  the  Author.  Translated  and  Aug- 
mented by  Joseph  Thacher  Clarke.  With  310  Illustrations  and  a  Glos- 
sary of  Technical  Terms.     8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

ADAMS'S  MANUAL  OF  HISTORICAL  LITERATURE.  A  Manual  of 
Historical  Literature.  Comprising  Brief  Descriptions  of  the  Most  Im- 
portant Histories  in  English,  French,  and  German.  By  Professor  C.  K. 
Adams.     8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

MAURY'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  SEA.  The  Pliysical  Ge- 
ography of  the  Sea,  and  its  Meteorology.  By  M.  F.  Maury,  LL.D.  Bvo, 
Cloth,  $4  00. 

FLAMMARION'S  ATMOSPHERE.  Translated  from  tho  French  of  Ca- 
mille  Flammarion.  With  10  Chromo-Lithographs  and  86  Woodcuts. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $6  00;  Half  Calf,  $8  25. 
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CESNOLA'S  CYPRUS.  Cyprus :  its  Ancient  Cities,  Tombs,  aiul  Temples. 
A  Narrative  of  KeHoarcLes  and  Excavations  during  Ton  Years'  Kesidenco 
in  that  Island.  By  L.  P.  Di  Cksnola.  With  Portrait,  Maps,  and  400 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  Extra,  Uncut  Edges  and  Qilt  Tops,  $7  &0; 
Half  Calf,  $10  00. 

VAN-LENNEP'S  BIBLE  LANDS.  Bible  Lands:  their  Modern  Customs 
and  Manners  Illustrative  of  Scripture.  By  Henry  J.  Van-Lennkp,  D.D. 
350  Engravings  and  2  Colored  Maps.  8vo,  Cloth,  f^  00 ;  Sheep,  $G  00 ; 
Half  Morocco,  $8  00. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  ZAMBESI.  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi 
and  its  Tributaries,  and  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Lakes  iJhirwa  and 
Nyassa,  1858  to  1804.  By  David  and  Charles  Livingstone.  Illus- 
trated.   8vo,  Cloth,  |5  00 ;  Sheep,  $5  50. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  LAST  JOURNALS.  The  Last  Journals  of  David  Liv- 
ingstone, in  Central  Africa,  from  1805  to  his  Death.  Continued  by  a 
Narrative  of  his  Last  Moments,  obtained  from  his  Faithful  Servants 
Chuma  and  Susi.  By  Horace  Waller.  W^ith  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Il- 
lustrations. 8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00 ;  SIioop,  $6  00.  Cheap  Popular  Edition, 
8vo,  Cloth,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  $2  50. 

BAKER'S  ISMAILIA:  a  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Central  Africa  for 
the  Suppression  of  the  Slave-trade,  organized  by  iHmail,  Khedive  of 
Egypt.  By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker.  With  Maps,  Portraits,  and  Illus- 
trations.   8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $7  25. 

TENNYSON'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.  The  Poeticol  Works 
of  Alfred  Tennyson.  With  iiumcrous  Illustrations  by  Eminent  Artists, 
and  Three  Characteristic  Portraits.   8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ;  Gilt  Edges,  l3l2  50. 

CURTIS'S  LIFE  OF  BUCHANAN.  Life  of  James  Buchanan,  Fifteenth 
President  of  the  United  States.  By  George  Ticknor  Curtis.  With 
Two  Steel-Plate  Portraits.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt 
Tops,  $6  00. 

GENERAL  BEAUREGARD'S  MILITARY  OPERATIONS.  The  Military 
Operations  of  General  Beauregard  in  the  War  Between  the  States,  1861 
to  1865;  including  a  brief  Personal  Sketch,  and  a  Narrative  of  his  Serv- 
ices in  the  War  with  Mexico,  1846  to  1848.  By  Alfred  Roman,  for- 
merly Aide-de-Camp  on  the  Staff  of  General  Beauregard.  With  Por- 
traits, &c.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50 ;  Sheep,  $4  50 ;  Half  Morocco,  $5  50 ; 
Full  Morocco,  $7  50.     {Sold  only  by  Subscription.) 

PRIME'S  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  all 
Times  and  Nations.  With  Tables  of  Factory  and  Artists'  Marks,  for  the 
Use  of  Collectors.  By  William  C.  Prime,  LL.D.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $7  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $9  25.    (In  a  Box.) 

GIESELER'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY.  A  Text-Book  of  Church 
History.  By  Dr.  John  C.  L.  Gieseler.  Translated  from  the  Fourth 
Revised  German  Edition.  Revised  and  Edited  by  Rev.  Henry  B.  Smith, 
D.D.  Vols.  T  IL,  IIL,  and  IV.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  25;  Vol.  V.,  8vo,  Cloth, 
$3  00.     Complete  Sets,  5  vols.,  Slieep,  $14  50;  Half  Calf,  $23  25. 
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